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PEEFACE. 



Thb Gondactors with considerable satisfaction add another volume to the 
Library of Debate with which, under their efforts, English literatare has been 
supplied. They have to acknowledge a ready response, on the part of subscribers, 
to their appeal for help against *= the commercial depression " which was making 
itself felt to the injury of their labours. They hope that, on their part, a similar 
alacrity in extending the nsefnlness and improving the worth of the Magazine may 
be observed — in the new sections which have been opened, as well as in the 
increased vitality of the older portions. In the characteristic department of this 
serial — the Debates — questions of weight and moment have been brought before 
the subscribers in a thoughtful, impartial, and judicious manner, with a fulness 
and spirit equal, if not superior in some points, to the controversies of preceding 
volumes. The Topics presented month by month for consideration have excited a 
good deal of interest, and brought out some excellent specimens of condensed 
thought. Were our readers generally to make this monthly review of matters of 
passing interest a more personal affair, to devote a short time to reflection upon it 
and to jot down the results in a few brief sentences, they would not only widen 
our choice of matter and improve the contents of the Magazine, but forward their 
own mental culture, while seeking to fix their ideas on public questions. The new 
elements. Toiling Upward and Eloquence of the Months have scarcely yet been 
sufficiently developed to justify criticism; the former, however, promises to be a 
most interesting and useful series of encouraging papers, while the latter see ms 
to the Conductors likely ultimately to "to supply a felt want" — an easily got -at 
repertory of eloquence, not of the past only, although historic, but eloquence which 
thrills with the very thought and feeling of our own times. Our CoUegiate Cou rse, 
in taking another shape, has added to its possibilities of usefulness. The annota- 
tions drawn from a wide range of reading, and brought to illustrate one of Englan d*8 
masterpieces of philosophical criticism, cannot fail to delight and inprove, while 
the "Syntax" and "Logic,'* when completed, will be found to contain the 
quintessence of many treatises. The value of the series of papers on the Uni- 
versities of Great Britain, one of which is included in this volume, w ill be 
appreciated by every person who wishes to know what facilities are actually 
afforded to deserving students in our great seats of learning, either for the grati- 
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fication of a legitimate curioeity or tbe adyaocement of their personal interestB* 
Nothing of the sort has heretofore appeared in any periodical. The Essayist 
maintains its vigour and worth; the tone of the Reviewer has heen elevated 
and its object extended; it will shortly include the spirit of mnch that 
is best in modern letters. The Societies' Section, though improved, is not yet so 
widely taken an interest in by the ofiBce-hearers of such Institutes as the Con- 
ductors think it deserves. Though the space allotted to it is small, its interest 
might be improved if the reports were made more suggestive. Of the Leading 
Pap ers it need only be said that they are from the same pen as has for more 
than fifteen years unfailingly supplied them. They show, not only a, full, but a 
versatile mind. The Inquirer contains a large amount of miscellaneous informa- 
tion, suggestion, and advice. It is a good organ of mutual instruction. The 
Literary Notes form, it is believed, a pretty comprehensive detail of books and 
their authors. 

Of the value of impartial Controversy as a means of mental culture, and as an. 
essential process in that sifting of thought from which Truth issues as a result, 
the Conductors remain as convinced as when, in May, 1850, they laid their first 
offering to free thought before the intelligent and reflective. 

" *Tis no war, as every one knows, 
When only one side deals the blows 
And t'other bears them." 

They believed then that the British Controversialist had a work to do that could 
not be otherwise accomplished. They do not imagine that they " have attained, 
or are already perfect;" still less do they think that their work is done, or their 
warfare completed. They believe that there is still room for their serial, and need 
for their efforts. Should they ever have good ground for supposing that their 
" occupation's gone," they will quit the field. But looking upon the response 
of their readers to their direct questioning upon that point, they think they have 
ever reason for believing that the subscribers love their own Magazine too well to 
allow it to go ungrievingly among " the things that were." Ought not every reader 
who has felt its use to pass on the lamp by which he himself has been lighted? 
We place the Twenty-second Volume of the British Controversialist before onr 
readers, in the'^hope that they will recognize in it, not less than its predecessors, 
the worth at least of an earnest endeavour to do good, — or, as we said in 1856,-— 
to enlighten^ elevate^ and bless. 
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THE EIGHT HON. AND MOST REV. 
WM. THOMSON, D.D., LOED AECHBISHOP OF YOEK, 

PBIMATE OF BKOLAKD. 

In the History of civilization, Christianity, and logic, the city of 
York occupies no undistinguished place. There, in 2W6, the Eoman 
army proclaimed Oonstantine the Great sole master of the world's 
empire. He subsequently became the earliest Christian sovereign of 
the earth, and incorporated the Church among the governing agencies 
of human life. There, too, " Edwin of Deira," having assembled 
a Witena-gemote for the due consideration of the subject, renounced 
the idols of his people, and embraced the religion of Je'sus of 
Nazareth. At this time Paulinus preached the doctrines of Clurist 
to the nobles of the Bretwalda, urged upon them the abandon- 
ment of their heathen superstitions, and gave occasion to that 
touchingly beautifcd comparison of the life of man to the flight of a 
sparrow across a ban^ueting-hall, from darkness to darkness, 
which has been woven mto song by so many poets, but which in its 
rude Saxon simplicity is more effective than the most refined ren- 
dering it has ever received, though it has not been better expressed 
in English than in the following sonnet by Wordswortii :— 
" Man'g life is like a sparrow, mighty king I 
That, stealing in, ^hile hj the fire 70a sit 
Housed with rejoicing friends, is seen to flit 
Safe from the storm, in comfort tarrying. 
Here did it enter — there with hasty wing 

Flies OQt, and passes on from cold to cold; • 

Bat where it came we know not, nor behold 
Whither it goes. E'en snch that transient thing, 
The human soul; not utterly unk&own 

While in the body lodged — her warm abode,— 
But from what world she came, what woe or weal 
On her departure waits, no tongue hath shown: 
This mystery if the stranger can reveal, 
His be a welcome cordially bestowed.** 

Edwin was baptized ; his priests and his nobles eagerly accepted 
the new doctrine. The commonalty soon followed their example, 
and Paulinus, as first Archbishop of York, was, by grace of Pope 

3866. B 
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Uonorius I., enthroned in 627, the predecessor of that illnstrions 
line of divines who have held the primacy in Eboracum. 

At York, in 736, Alcuin, the organizer of the rules and formu- 
laries of thought in the Western Empire, was bom ; and there, in Ida 
early days, he taught the whole circle of hnman knowledge, and 
infused his pious learning into many minds. As the adviser of 
Charlemagne, and founder of the Umyersity of Paris, his name is 
cared for by history. 

Not only did Dane and Northumbrian, Norman and Saxon, Scot 
and Englishman, fight the battles of ciyiliMtion round its waUs, 
but the tides of story beat round and near it in other ways as 
well. York was the birthplace of British parliaments and the scene 
of many regal eonventtons. B^ysii marriaees, inrolving great issues, 
have been celebrated in its precincts ; and the legal courts of Eng- 
land have given their judgments in its halls. The terrible Wars of 
the Eoses to determine the right of soverei^ty in England, and 
brin^ about some succession settlement, raged m its neiglu)ourhood. 
In the " Pilgrimage of Grace *' York was conspicuous, and it had 
the privilege of having a viceroy, who was called the President of 
the North. The civil wars exposed it to great harassment, and 
little more than a century ago the Bebellion brought armies within 
its mils. In 1831 York was the birthplace of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and in it, since, the question of 
international exhibitions was first publicly mooted by the lat« 
quiet but regal-minded Prince Albert. 

Hie Archbishops of York have often been men of more than 
ordinary repute and power. From the days of Paulinus onwards 
men of mark have seldom failed to grace the fane and wear the 
mitre. It would ill befit our present purpose, however, to enter 
into details of the archbishops of the olden times, even though their 
number includes Wilfrid, Walter de Gray, Greenefield, Thoresby, 
and Shakspere's Scroope; Bowet, Savage, and Hutton. Dr. 
Hichard Sterne, "a solid scholar," author of Summa Logica, a 
work of considerable merit, might detain us had we space, if only 
for the sake of his great-grandson, who performed such a ** Senti- 
mental Journey" tMough life. Though we might not have noticed 
his predecessor Accepted Frewen, nor his successor Lamplugh, the 
leal Eoyalist, Sterne might plead for mention, not for this only, but 
also as the reputed author of " The Whole Duty of Man," which 
his great-grandson so strangely neglected. These and other claims 
must be passed over, for we intend to devote our space to one who 
has but recently been raised to sacerdotal eminence, and become — 

" The very opener and intelligencer 
Between the grace, the sanctities of Heaven, 
And man's dull workiogs.'* 

And to this we now unprefaoedly proceed. 

Wniiam Hiomson— who, as Archbishop of York, takes pre- 
cedence of all Britons not of the blood royal, except the Beverend 
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the Metrojjolitaii of Canterbtu^ and the Lord High Chancellor of 
JSngland — ^is the eon of John Thomeon, Esq., of Kelswick Honse, 
a merchant draper of great influence, and one of the directors of the 
local bank in the Cumberland seaport of Whitehaven, where his Grace 
was bom, 11th Feb., 1819. After a little private training in letters 
he was placed as a pupil in the Free Grammar School of St. Bees, in 
which parish the town of his birth is situated. St. Bees school, a 
short distance from Whitehaven, was founded in 1583 by Edmund 
Grindall, D.D. (1519—1583), Archbishop of Canterbury ; but it 
had at this time fallen considerably into decay, if not disrepute. 
It has recently (1842) been reconstituted by a decree of the Court 
of Chancery, and has since, we believe, been brought into excellent 
working order ; but its condition then, as report goes, seems to 
have justified the transference of the young Cumberland scholar to 
the renowned Salopian Royal Free Grammar School of Edward VI., 
founded in 1553 at Shrewsbury, and reputed to be one of the most 
eflfectively conducted of the public schools of England. This semi- 
nary, in 1798, had been made the subject of an Act of Parliament 
for its " better government and regulation." Subject to the pro- 
visions of this statute, the appointment of head master had been 
conferred upon the Rev. Samuel Butler, A.M. (afterwards D.D.), 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge,— whom the syndics of 
the University Press had just selected to edit *" -^schylus," with 
Stanley's text and notes — a task which had been rejected, under 
its peculiar conditions, by the learned though injudicious Porson. 
This work Dr. Butler accomplished with peculiar felicity. He 
composed many class-books, which still retain their place in schools. 
Whfle holding tliis secidar office Butler became, in 1802, Vicar of 
Kenilworth, his native town, and in 1822 he was appointed Arch- 
deacon of Derby. Under his mastership the chief seminary in the 
Severn-washed capital of Salop rose to be unquestionably first in 
classical repute of all the public schools of England, and a large 
number of distinguished pupils passed from its benches to the 
higher places of society. Upwards of 260 boys, belonging chiefly 
to the topmost circle of the middle classes, attended it at the time 
when William Thomson was a scholar. This was during the last 
four years of Dr. Butler's incumbency, and those probably of the 
school's greatest efficiency under his care. In 1836, Lord Mel- 
bourne appointed Dr. Butler to the see of Lichfield and Coventry, 
whereon the office rendered vacant by that promotion passed 
unanimously into the hands of the present able head master, the 
Rev. Benjamin H. Kennedy (now D.D.). The name of William 
Hiomson, Master of Arts, Queen's College, Oxford, Provost ("Guliel- 
muB Thomson, A.M., Coll. Regin. O. Pmpos. XL."), appears among 
the scholars of Shrewsbury School who have been honoured with 
academic degrees (" Salopienses gradibus Academicis dignati") 
prefixed to the Sahrina Corolla (Shrewsbury Garland) ; but he 
docB not appear to have been a contributor to this repertory of 
Bcbolarship,— which consists of a few original English poems and a 
great many translations into Greek and Latin of choice passages 
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from the best authors, — English, French, German, &c., the whole 
displaying very remarkable ingenuity, accuracy, culture, and taste. 
We have heard from other, though only hearsay sources, some- 
what the saine as we were inclined to infer from this conspicuous 
absence, — that as a pupil the present Archbishop of York held a 
fair although an undistinguished place. In 1837, William Thomson 
proceeded as a foundation scholar to the university of Oxford, — 
thus becominff, what he was for a long time known as, "Thomson of 
Queen's." The college which he then entered was founded in 1340 
by Eobert Eylesfield, confessor to Philippa, queen of Edward III., 
and patroness of Chaucer, for a provost and twelve (now sixteen) 
fellows chosen from the counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
In honour of her it was named Queen's College. The foundation 
statutes of the college made the enjoyment of a Fellowship quite 
secure to any one of moderate attainments and industry, who should, 
after having duly kept his university terms, and succeeded in taking 
a moderate degree, base his claim on the literal legjd rendering of 
the founder's disposition in favour of the inhabitants of the two 
north-western border counties of England. 

The period of the future prelate's university residence was one of 
very notable stir and movement. Considerable efforts were making 
to improve the effectiveness of collegiate education, for a fierce 
onslaught had been made by the Edinburgh Review on the consti- 
tution, method of teaching, and efficiency of the universities — most 
potently and persistently by Sir William Hamilton, himself a 
student of Balliol. The heads of houses, anxious to ward off these 
enemies, had tightened their regulations and heightened the qualifi- 
cations for degrees. To this external stimulus there was added a 
spirited effort on the part of several able men, Whately among 
others, for internal remodelment and progressive improvement. 
Besides this educational agitation, the religious movement known 
as Tractarianism (1833 — 1846) was also in its early vigour and 
enthusiasm. One of the most exciting incidents of Oxford life, 
perhaps, was the opposition then offered hj several distinguished 
men of the University, led by the "Rev, tJ. H. Newman, in his 
" Elucidations of the Bampton Lectures," to the appointment made 
by Lord Melbourne, in 1836, of the Eev. Dr. Benn Dickson Hamp- 
den (now Bishop of Hereford), to the Eegius Professorship of 
Divinity. The controversy on this question lasted long, and was 
carried on most virulently. It took six years to change an implied 
censure of the greatest British expositor of the scholastic philo- 
sophy into an implied repeal. The whole interval was occupied in 
skirmishing and counter skirmishing, between the parties on either 
side, with, all the theological acrimony which marked that period of 
intense religious passion. Hence the period of Thomson s under- 
graduateship was one of spiritual activity ; but also, let it be remem- 
bered, of peculiar distraction. He is reported to have read constantly, 
but discursively ; to have shown due interest in the cause of thought 
and of events, but to have exercised much caution and reserve in 
regard to overt proceedings. Though known as a reader, he was 
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not looked upon, we believe, as in any way a marked or a remark- 
able scholar, and when in 1840 he proceeded to his examination, he 
only graduated B. A. in the third class, which is imderstood to con- 
tain the names of those who are deemed worthy of a degree but not 
of any honourable distinction. 

Perhaps a reason for this low position on the class-lists might be 
£^essed at. We have already explained, in our papers on Hamilton, 
Mill, Whately, and Sir G. C. Lewis, in this series, that a great com- 
motion agitated the university regarding the study of logic. Some, 
indeed many, had clamoured for the deletion of logic from the list 
of studies indispensable for graduation. But Copleston's tact, 
Whately*s opportune and readable treatise, Sir Willifun Hamilton's 
trenchant articles, and John Stuart Mill's defence and exposition of 
the true utility of a science of reasoning, had not only arrested the 
intended omission, but even excited a reaction in favour of assigning 
to it an efficient worth in graduation for honours. A whole army 
of text-book makers appeared in Oxford, and an abounding quantity 
of works on logic were issued from the press. So far did the advo- 
cates of the advantages of the study of logic manage to advance in 
their aggression, that in 1838 a Eeadership in Logic was instituted, 
and Richard Michell, B.D., formerly Fellow of Lincoln, had been 
appointed to the office. It is evident that the parties in whom the 
nomination of the public examiners in 1840 was vested, wei'e deter- 
mined that the resmutions taken by the university; on the indispensa- 
bility of the study of logic in passing for honours, should not become 
a dead letter through any faiilt of theirs. The examiners in litera 
humaniores, at the Easter Term, for that year, were R. Greswell, 
B.D., r.E.S., Tutor of Worcester; Eobert Hussey, B.D. (after- 
wards, in 1842, Eegius Professor of Ecclesiastical History and the 
Study of the Ancient Fathers) ; Henry Wall, M.A., Fellow of Bal- 
liol, author of a "Practical Logic," published in 1838; and R. 
Michell, the above-mentioned Prelector on Logic, who was also 
Public Orator of the University, andYice-Principalof St. Magdalen's 
Hall. It is obvious that these were formidable men to satisfy — 
particularly in logic, which had two special adepts, advocates, and 
promoters as its representatives ; and it ma]^ well be supposed that 
with examiners noted for fm acquaintance with logic — at least with 
an Oxford notoriety — it would stand hard with those students who 
did not appear before them brimful of scholastic dialectics, and 
Clammed with Ojconian teachings upon syllogisms and their laws. 
It was in logic that " Thomson of Queen's "made the worst appear- 
ance, and in which he may therefore be said to have failed. This, 
even without considering the specialities of the case here noticed, is 
not in itself very surprising, for Whately, who had been " employed 
in various academic occupations above a quarter of a century," affirms 
•* that a very small proportion, even of distinguished students, ever 
"become prohcients in logic ; and that by far the greater part pass 
through the university without knowing anything at all of the sub- 
ject." What was singular, however, was this, that, undeterred— 
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say, ratker, nerved to greater effort by this faihire, William Thom- 
son devoted the entire energy of his mind, and the whole care and 
study of the next two years, to ihe attainment of a trostworihy 
acquaintance with the principles and practice of logical thought, fie 
found the art of reasoning no " warehouse of useless relics," but a 
practical system, an important branch of mental culture. This 
antipathy ta failure, this courage to rise above the sense and shame 
of it, this earnestness in the re^eval of an error, mark out, as we 
think, the great man from the mediocre one, and incline us to 
believe that there lay in his mind a fund of unexcited power which 
demanded some such occasion to stir it into acfciim, and so rouse a 
strong nature at once to the delight of exercise and the manifesta- 
tion of high intellectuality. In 1842, in Ids twenty-third year, he 
issued a thin tractate, bearing the title of " An Outline of the 
Necessary Laws of Thought : a Treatise on Pure and A]^lied Logic;*' 
a work the clearness and exactness of which excited much attention, 
and almost immediatd.y achieved a reputation for its author. De 
Morgan calls it " an acute work, and learned." Mansel speaks of 
it as " a work of much acuteness and originaliW." Devey regards 
it as " an invaluable accession to the literature of logic ;" on a former 
occasion the present writer characterized it as ''a work of singular 
breadth of view, clearness of thought, and nrecision of style." The 
book, which won such acceptance from tnose whose studies led 
them to know at once the merits of a treatise of this nature, did not 
satisfy the author. He has diligently rensed and extended the 
contents : seven editions have since been given to the public, and it 
still retains its hold on the estimation of thinkers as a profound and 
scientific exposition of the laws of thought. It is generally spoken 
of and quoted as an authoritative and standard work ; and, indeed, 
it can scarcely be regarded in any other light, as it has received the 
honour of being, by permission, dedicated to Sir William HamiltiMi, 
who has expressed himself in unwOntedly encomiastic terms in 
favour of the logician of Queen's College, Oxford, as the author of 
a work " of no ordinary merit," and one " thoroughly embued with 
the academic spirit." 

The chief logical tendencies of the " Laws of Thought " are duey 
Vi'o think, to a diligent study of the works of Wolf and Xant, the 
former of whom was the most mel^odieal gemus of the do^matio 
school in the kst century, and the latter of whom was the initiator 
of the new critical discipline to which philosophy owes so much. 
In the " Philosophia Eationalis sive Logica" (1728) he undoubtedly 
found much of that definite phraseology and verbal distinctness 
which his logic displays ; while in the ** Critique of Pure Eeason " 
(1787), <&c., he found those subtle analyses of mental functions on 
which his theory of reasoning may be said to rest. Though the 
outline which Thomson supplies of the laws of thought are not 
entirely free from the faults to which thjQ followers of Wolf are 
subject— a tendency to minute distinctions and subtleties frequently 
little more than verbal ; or from the errors to which Kantians are 
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pMialiariy liable— ft too seropnlons adkearence to the. TOffteforfM of 
mtelligiliilities, and a readiness to look upon logie as a rerealer of 
liiglier iTittks than lie within their sphere,— jet the balance of 
thought is, on the whole, well preserved, and a very fair and legiti- 
mate isstte has resulted from the union of the dogmatism of the old> 
and the criticism of the new school of modem metaphysics. A 
brief glance at the chief tenets of this logic will amply suffice to 
show me reader that the theory is deftly woyen and excellently ajv 
ranged, and that among the oomprehensiye aod reflectiye minds of 
our age, " Thomson of Queen's " is well worthy to be ranked. Our 
quotations and reference will be made to the third editioR, that of 
date 1B53^ which is in ali essential points nmilar in contents to the 
later issues, which bear the acrchiepiseopal imprimatur. 

"^ Logic is the science of the laws of thoaght.* *' Logic arises from the reflec- 
tion of the mind upon its own processes: a logician is not one who thinks, bat one 
who can declare how he thinks/' Pure logic is " the science of the neoesaary laws 
of thought in their own nature; applied logic is the science of the necessary laws 
of thought as employed in attaining truth." " Truth denotes all that we can ever 
know of ourdelres, the universe, and the Creator.'* Logic requires to be considered 
** first as a science of laws, and next as a science of laws applied to practice." 
** Pure logic takes no account of the modes in which we collect the materials al 
thought, such as perception, belief, memory, suggestion, association of ideas; 
although these are all, in one seBse, kws of thoBgfat" ** Thought is not oonplete 
without them, but at the same time thought h never completo with them alaaji." 

** Logic is a science rather than an art.*' " A seit neo toaohas us to know, asd 
an art to do." " The principles which art involTaa, sdeBce eYolTos." " By the art 
of logic we mean so much of the art of thinking as is teachable, and no more. The 
whote of every science can be made the subject of teaching.*' *' Logic only gives 
Its those principles which constitute thought, and presupposes the operation of 
those principles by which we gain the materials for thinking.*^ '* Pure logic is a 
scienee of the formal laws of thiaking, and not of the matter.** " The form is 
what the mind impresses upon its perceptions of things, which are the matter,** 
'1 Every act of thought is a tbooght about something; it has matter as well as 
form." ^ 

'' The adequate object-matter of logic is thought rather than language.'* " But 

language, besides being an interpreter of thought, exerciaes a powerfal influence 

on the thinking process. The logician is bound to notioe it in four functions, — 

(1) as it enables htm to analyze complex impressions; (2) as it preserves or 

records the result of the analysis for future use; (3) as it abbreviates thinking by 

enabling him to substitute a short word for a highly complex notion, and the like; 

(4) as it is a means of communication.** *' Words are conventional signs of what 

takes place in tho mind.'* 

Division of Words. 

(See Aristotle on Enunciation, ch. i. — iiL) 

'■ ( Verbs 

1, whose pjurts have no ) , p^^^^^ 



Womns 



meaning — simple words 1 Nouns \ ^^ ^^_- f Definite 
^ t (^"^'^"^^t Indefinite 

r Declaratory — true or false propo- 
2, whose parts have j sitions. 
meaning — sentences j Not declaratory — as a prayer or 

( wish. 
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^^Logic should ezponsd the laws of thiukiog, and noiyeisal grammar the laws 
of speech, apart from thehr special modificationSi m any given language." " Pure 
logic treats only of those laws or conditions to which objects of sense are sub- 
jected in the mind," and hence it is- called an a priori science. "It unfolds the 
laws of the intellectus ipse^ and gives no account of the representations of the 
senses as such." " The appetite for finding out laws from facts, causes from 
effects, necessary truths from fleeting occurrences of the day, puts in its claim to 
gratification, which is as legitimate, if less imperious, as that of the animal nature 
-for food and sleep." " He who loves to see the processes of his mind reduced to 
' their laws and causes, to him are logical studies a pleasure — to him they bring 
fruit." " Logic has its use also in improving the condition of men; it teaches, or 
perhaps I may only say, may be made to teach them to think." *' Every art and 
science has the right to form ite own terms; but necessity alone can justify the 
exercise of it." " I see no cause to deviate materially from the ordinary distribution 
into three parts, the first teaching of conception, or the power of forming general 
notions; the second of judgment, or the power of deciding whether two notions 
agree or not, and the third of syllogism, or the power of drawing one judgment 
from another." When men think logic explains the laws according to which 
their thoughts run, a knowledge of these laws and principles, independent of 
ulterior profit, is always gratifying; and, inasmuch as the clear understanding of 
what is right is always useful for the avoidance of what is wrong, logic is a use- 
ful instrument in thinking. But it requires to be remembered that it gives the 
forms of knowledge, not of matter. 

The foregoing paragraphs give in brief the chief ideas which are 
regarded as necessary for introductory explanations. They con- 
stitute an abstract of the author's view of the nature, province, 
divisions, relations, and uses of logic; and the expository portion of 
the book commences with a series of observations on conceptions, 
based chiefly on Leibnitz and Wolf, of which the following para- 
graph exhibits a concise summary : — 

*' The impression which any object makes upon the mind may be called a pre- 
sentation." 

Tabu: ov Notions. 
r /Confused 

\ Clear (cognitionii) J J Adequate 

Presentations < /rk* *• * ! /Inadequate 

JObscnre CDistinct | '.gymbJlical 

(^ ( Notative 

" There are no less than five steps which must be taken by every one who fully 
and fairly realizes a general notion. 1. Comparison is the act of putting together 
two or more single objects, with a view to ascertain how far they resemble each 
other. 2, Reflection is ascertainment of their points of resemblance and the 
points of difference. 3. Abstraction is the separation of the points of agreement 
from those of difference, that they may constitute a new nature, different from, yet 
including, the single objects. 4. Generalization is the recognition of a class of 
things, each of which is found to possess the abstracted marks. 5. Denomination 
is the imposition of a name that shall serve to recall equally the genus or class, 
and the conunon nature. The first part of logic explains that power of the mind 
which groups single objects into classes, so that the classes have names and attri- 
butes of their own. Its principles are these :— (1) The nature of every higher 
notion is found in the lower ; consequently (2) the name of the higher may 
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always be applied to the lower, — ^thas man may be called an animal, because the 
marks of life and sensation which distinguish animals are fonnd in him; (3) the 
higher notion (gentis) includes the lower notion (species) with other species, and 
is therefore of wider extension than it; bnt the species implies more marks, has a 
fuller definition, than the genus, and is said, therefore, to be of deeper intension 
than it; (4) that set of marks which distinguishes any species from the species 
in the same genus is called its specific difference; (5) the whole nature of a 
species is ascertained, and its definition giren, when the properties of the genus 
ancT those which make the specific difference are brought together; (6) we ascend 
from lower conceptions to higher by throwing away specific differences, t. e., by 
abstraction. We descend to lower ones by resuming the marks we have thrown 
away, t.e., by determination; (7) in a system of subordinate genera each must 
contain the individuals included in the lowest; (8) co-ordinate species cannot con- 
tain the same individuals; (9) the conception of an object consists of the aggre- 
gate of its marks, with the notion of existence superadded; (10) singular objects 
are invariably referred to and viewed through general , conceptions; (11) a con- 
ception is complete and adequate when it can be resolved at pleasure into its im- 
plied marks by definition, and into its contained species by division; (12) two 
marks which stand to each other as positive and privative, like wise and unwisej 
are called contradictory, because it would be a contradiction in terms to assign 
them at the same time to the same object. Two marks are called contrary, when 
it is known a posteriori, by experience, and not a priori^ by the very form of ex- 
pression, that they cannot belong to the same object — as wise and wicked^ warm 
and frozen. 

Part II., on judgment, contains much matter of great value. 
The sections on definitions, on judgn^ent, &c., are full of acute 
discussions, and open up a question which rec^uires consider- 
able discussion, and will amply repay study— viz., Ought logic 
to concern itself with all conceivable forms of pre^dication, or 
with those otAj which have actual place in efiective thought? 
This involves, further, the whole topic of the symbolic notation of 
propositional forms, and therefore the propriety of extensions of 
syllogistic processes far beyond those employed and legitimated by 
the decisions of the Aristotelic logicians. This interesting subject 
we shall not venture upon in our present paper. We shall fina an 
opportunity more fitting, we presume, when considering and re- 
viewing the works of the most original of the great modem investi- 
gators of logical thought (perhaps we should not even say after Sir 
William Hamitton), Augustus De Morgan, author Of "Formal 
Iiogic," &c. We shall, therefore, in the meantime confine our- 
selves to our expository analysis, and gather together on a subse- 
quent occasion the scattered threads of modem speculations on the 
syllogism. To proceed : — 

*' Every act of judgment is an attempt to reduce to unity two cognitions.*' " A 
proposition is the expression of a judgment in words." " Every judgment has 
three parts, — the subject or notion about which the subject is ; the predicate or 
notion with which the subject is compared; and the copula or nexus, which 
expresses the mode of connection between them.*' " The relation in which the 
snbject stands to the predicate in a judgment, whether as coincident or not coin- 
ddent with it, we call the doctrine of relation; as to which we find that predicates 
are of two kinds — substitutes, or definitions, and attributes. 
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r are either 
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SUMMABT OF THX AkALTBIS OF JUBOXBHTS. 

^ ,n ( As to which (^TT*^Zf ^r ***• ^^"^^ snbjectis jointd 
^ ^^^ < thev are J *** ***® predicate; or, 
QuAKTiTT.) *^*y*'* iPar<*c«far.— Where part of the raSieet is 
^ ( joined to the predicate, 

r Aft fY> wliiVii C"^.^*''''*****^— Where the predicate is decided 
.(^> ^ tl^i^e ) to agree with the euyert; or, 
QUALITT. 1 "!^i!: y^egatwe.'-Whete the pi«dicate is decided not 
•S"S •{ C to Hf^ with the subject 

f AUrSmtive, — ^Where an indefinite (t. e., an nn- 
dietributed) subject is assigned to ths tmb" 
jeot; or, 
Sttb»tilutwe.-^yfhen a definite (t. «., a distri- 
buted) predicate is assigned to the stibjeet, 
which maf be sabstitoted ler it and serys as 
L its defiimioD. 

EzEMPLART Table of all the Judgments. 
Sign, Example, QuanL QuaL Bel, 

A All plants grow. Univ. Affirm. Attdb* 

E No right action is inexpedient. Univ. K^. 

I Some muscles act without onr volition. Part. Affirm. Attoih. 

Some plants do not grow in the tropics. Part Keg. 

U Common salt is chloride of sodinm. Unir. Affirm. Snbst. 

T Some stars are all the planets. Part. Affirm. Snbst. 

" Some judgments are merely explanatory of thebr subject." " They are called 
explicative (or analytic) judgments, because they unfold the meaning of the sub- 
ject without determining anything new concerning it." *' Judgments of another 
class attribute to the subject something not directly implied in it, and have bees 
called implicative [synthetic], because they enlarge or increase our knowledge." 

" Part III., Syllogism. — ^Reasoninc," while valuable, has its worth 
impaired by an air of indecision in ^e matter of schemes of nota- 
tion. The author, in 1841, drew up a scheme for himself, con- 
structed fr(mi the logical works he consulted ; by its publication in 
1842, Thomson had the honour of being the earliest among British 
logicians who explicitly argued in favour of an extension of the 
theory of the syllogism beyond the scope given to it by Aristotle, 
and which had been accepted, in general, as the perfection both of 
system and simplicity. Sir Wm. Hamilton had, it is true, taught 
for some time — two years or so— a theory of the syllogism differmg 
in detail and extent from that of the ancient expositor of logic, and 
Augustus De Morgan was about the same time gaining ms first 
notions of a system which extends beyond the common one in 
several directions. In each of these three methods, thought out 
and carried on in parallel, not successive lines, an attempt was made 
to push thought beyond the usual restrictive forms of language, and 
to acquire the right of stating explicitly in language what is con- 
tained implicitly in thought, so that thought, usu^y subjected to 
elisions in expression, might have its exact form fully and fairly 
exhibited by the thoroughgoing quantification of every term. Ctf 
these able and independent speculations, Thomsc^i's was first dia- 
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tmeljy published, and his system is, we believe, the result of inres- 
tigations carried on without any consciousness of the course of 
thought pursued by the great compeers, Hamilton andDe Morgan. 
The scheme and system of the (alas !) late Professor George B^le, 
LL.I)., appears to have been equally independent in its origin, 
though subsequent in date ; — but of this more in an intended paper 
on that writer. To the credit, therefore, of publicly initiating the 
moyement for an extension of the common forms of enunciation^ 
which forms so important an element in modem logic, *' Thomson of 
Queen's " is, we beiieYe, fully entitled, though he lyyi not progressed 
so far on the way as those who held similar general aims with himself 
yh^ to add to the authorized contents of the science, and by extendi 
ing to necessitate the remodelling of its details, so as to make it 
include the entire results of the formal laws of thought. 

The whole discussion regarding the nature, province, contents, 
and details of the science of logic is too wide for consideration 
here, and, as already intimated. We propose to adjourn the expo- 
sition of the effects of the critical philosophy on logical studies till 
we can bring into one view a notice of tne recent extensions of 
formal logic and of proposed additions to its speculative principles 
and its practical uses. We need only here say tnat, in the *'Laws of 
Thought," figure, notation, inference, immediate and mediate, canons 
of thought and compound forms of thinking, find ample discussion 
in clear. and well-arranged phraseology, in a style more didactio than 
dogmatic. To the following passages we desire to call the reader's 
attention, as specimens of clear exposition and terse expression. 

" When the state of oar knowledge does not warrant us in judging at once 
whether two conceptions agree or diflfer, we seek for some other judgment or 
jodgmeats, that contain the ground for our coming to a decision. This is caHed 
rMsooiog, which may be defined as the process of deriving one judgment from 
another." " In some cases we are unable to decide that the terms of tibe questien 
agree with or diffir from one another withont finding a third, called the middle 
term, with which each of the others ma; be compared in turn. This is mediate 
inference." '* The law on which all mediate inference depends may be that 
expressed : — The agreement or disagreement of one conception with another is 
ascertained by a third conception, inasmuch as this, wholly or by the same part, 
agrees with both or with only one of the conceptions to be compared." Hence— (I) 
** A syllogism will contain three notions, and no more. (2) A syllogism must con- 
tain three judgments, and no more. (3) One premise at least must be affirmative. 
(4) The worst relation of the two terms with a third, that may be eetablisbed in 
tfa« premises, shall be expressed in the oonclasion. (5) If one of the premises 
ba negative, the conclusion most also be negative. (6) The comparison of each 
of the two terms must be either with the whole or with the same part of the third 
term. (7) Neither term of the conclusion must be distrtbated, unless it has beea 
80 in its premise." These seven general rales are dhrectly evolved from the general 
oanoo, and are only so many cautions to employ it properly. 

After detailing the nsnal logical processes of argumentation, and 
explaining the systems of notation proposed by Lambert, Enler, 
Hamilton, Ac, he follows np the subject by Part TV., on "Applied 
Logic.*' This is perhaps the most original and thoughtful portion 
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of the book, — that portion which really forms its chief characteristic 
as an addition to modern works on reasoning. Here he gives the 
best proof that " the fledulons practice of logical analysis will richly 
reward the understanding with accessions of strength and clear- 
sightedness." He affirms that the four following questions require 
to be answered by applied logic : — 

1. Hovr are the caases of facts to be distingmshed amidst a maltitade of other 
facts all open to observation ? 2. How are cantses discovered which are less open 
to observation than their effects ? 3. When should an incomplete enumeration 
or induction of facts be deemed sufiScient, and on what principle? 4. How 
should new laws be expressed and recorded? 

On these subjects he makes many judicious observations, and the 
volume concludes with the following paragraph on the utility of 
logic : — 

" Let those who wish to possess the intellect they have received from above, in 
the depth and clearness, the sober composure, the calm activity, which a high 
degree of culture can alone bestow, venture to study logic in a larger spirit than 
the merely historical. Let them become dialecticians, not in the sense which the 
sophist attached to that name, but rather in that which the scourge of sophists 
gave it. Let them not use so excellent a weapon as the reason in mere play, with 
a guarded point and bated edge ; but let them keep it sheathed, sharpened, 
and shining, till a battle has to be fought against an error. Let them watch for 
themselves the processes gone through in completing any science. If the rules 
given in books are erroneons, let them try to correct, if imperfect to complete 
them; or if experience verifies their truth and utility, let them be regarded with 
a degree of trust greater than could have been awarded to them before, when they 
stood in books, the mere historical record of other men's philosophy. No one who 
has studied logic in this conscientious spirit has ever found it trifling or useless." 

Our analysis of this work has considerably exceeded our original 
intention ; but we felt unwilling to omit the numerous passages we 
have quoted, not only because they were evidences of the author's 
thoughtful and careful acquaintance with the subject, but also 
because they possessed a special value to all readers for self-culture. 
To them the perusal will be a delight, and those who peruse this 
abstract will find the help it gives if they proceed, as we hope they 
will, to study the work itself. It merits close attention. 

Immediately after taking his degree, he was chosen Fellow of his 
College. He was ordained Deacon in 1842, and having accepted 
a curacy at Guildford, in Surrey, about thirty miles from London, 
the Eev. Wm. Thomson, M.A., engaged in active duty as a clergy- 
man. Shortly afterwards, being ordained Priest in 1843, he was 
appointed Vicar of Cuddesden, near Wheatley, in Oxford, a prefer- 
ment in the gift of the bishop of that diocese. While on a visit to 
his native town, he preached an Assize Sermon, in the Cathedr^ of 
Carlisle, on " Scriptural Teaching the Safeguard against Crime," 
which has been separatel^^ printed. In 1844 he was called to 
Oxford to act as Tutor in Queen's, of which he subsequently 
became Dean, Bursar, and, ultimately. Head. In 1848 he was 
appointed Select Preacher by the University. At the Lent Assizes 
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at Oxford, in 184^, before the judges and the University, he 
preached a sermon on " The Law and the Gospel " and in Novem- 
Der, 1850, he preached on " The Transfiguration," before the Uni- 
versity. Both of these sermons have been published, and are 
remarkable alike for felicity of phrase and serioasness of thought. 
The autumn of 1852 he spent in a tour through France, Italy, the 
Silesian Alps, &c. In that same year he was appointed Bampton 
Lecturer, and the eight discourses which he then delivered were 
published, under the title of," The Atoning Work of Christ," 1863. 
These " Divinity Lecture Sermons " treat the subject of the Atone- 
ment ** in relation to some current theories," especially those of 
De Wette, Strauss, Baur, Schleiermacher, Hegel, Dorner, &c. 
liccture I. considers "The need of mediation ;" ^II. exhibits 
*• Heathen views of mediation ;" III. explains the ** Jewish views 
of redemption through Messiah ;" IV. gives a synopsis of " The 
Gospel account of Jesus Christ;" V. supplies an abstract of 
" Scriptural statements as to the Atonement ;" VI. describes the 
prevalent " Theories of Atonement in the early Church ;" VII. pre- 
sents a "B^capitulation and statement of the doctrine ;" and VIII. 
enforces the personal " Appropriation of the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment." The notes are, as in most of the ** Bampton Lectures " of 
late, very full and very learned, often critical and suggestive. The 
argument is conducted with much clearness and enforced with 
potent rhetorical effect. This whole series of discourses are perhaps 
as weU worthy of their place in the wondrous volumes of Christian 
evidence which this bequest has called forth, as any in the whole list. 
In 1855 he co-operated with several other eminent " members of 
the university," in the production of the " Oxford Essays," with 
a paper on " Crime and its Excuses," in which article he goes 
pretty far in the extent to which he would recognize crime as a 
result of, and as excused by, insanity. In the same year he pro- 
ceeded B.D. and D.D., and married Zoe, daughter of J. H. Skene, 
her Britannic Majesty's Consul at Aleppo. The recently deceased 
Lord Carlisle, by a timely use of his influence, procured the ap- 
pointment of Thomson to the living of AU Souls', Langham Place, 
Marylebone, London. Here he was highly popular, and was 
gaining daily the favourable ear of his auditory, when, on the death 
of John Fox, D.D., Provost of Queen's, his friends nominated him 
as a candidate for the vacant headship. As he had taken an 
active part in altering the close constitution of the college, keen 
opposition was to be expected. To this office he was, however, 
preferred by a majority ot one vote, which, it has been said, was his 
own. If so, it was equivalent to self-election. He resigned his me- 
tropolitan living to devote himself to the raising of the efficacy df 
Queen's College, which had fallen considerably in repute for laxity 
of discipline towards the close of his predecessor's incumbency, 
which had lasted nearly thirty years. At first, the rumours of the 
manner of his appointment, and his strenuous endeavours to enforce 
effectual restramts on undergraduate college life, made him some- 
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what unpopular ; but he went on unhesitantly in the work he had 
determined to do, and succeeded in raising the standard of aspira- 
tion and effort in the house of which he was head. 

In 1856 he was a second time chosen to be Select Preacher to the 
Uniyersity. On the accession of the Ilev. Mr. Anderson to the chap- 
laincy of the English embassy at Bonn, " [thoinson of Queen's ** was 
elected, in 1868,by the Benchers of Lincoln's Inn, preacher in their 
chapel. The sermcms he delivered in this charge were issued in 1860 
^ "iiincoln's Inn Sermons, by William Thomson, D.D." The attain- 
ment of the office of preacher of Lincoln's Inn is always regarded as 
conferring upon the successful person a sort of certificate or superior 
desert. Shortly after this appointment he was summoned, by com- 
mand, to pi^each in Buckingham Palace before the Eoyal Family. 
Here he delivered the sermon " The Night Cometh," in which the 
following passage occurs : — " Grod has placed us upon this narrow 
island of Time, with the waters of Eternity all around us ; and every 
inch of ground is more precious to us than gold or rubies ; for as our 
dealings with time are, so our choice of immortality wiU. be. And 
Wd can make no terms with Him to grant us a longer season to 
finish the work He has sent us to do. The night cometh^ and it 
shall overtake the thinker before he has matured his discovery, and 
the rujer in the midst of plans of order and improvement." In 
1860 he was made one of the chaplains in ordinary to the Queen. 

In the *' Dictionary of the Bible," issued under the editorship of 
Dr. William Smith, the long, important, and valuable disquisitions 
on Jesus Christ, The Gospels, Saviour, &c., besides briefer notices 
of the evangelists Matthew, Mark, and Luke, as well as of their 
Gospels, were contributed by Dr. Thomson. He is the author also 
of a volume of great theological worth, entitled, " The Messiah and 
His Xingdom: a narrative of Our Lord's life, sufferings, death, resur- 
rection, and ascension." He acted as editor of the "Aids to Faith," 
— a volume of papers issued in 1862 in opposition to the " Essays 
and Heviews," which had appeared in the spring of 1860. To this 
collection he contributed wkat ma^ be regarded as an abstract 
of his Bampton Lectures, under the title of " The Death of Christ." 

The publication of the able volume just named was materially 
retarded by events of much interest. On the death of the Bev. and 
Hon. Henry Montagu Yilliers, D.D., Bishop of Durham, the Eev. 
Charles Baring, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, was trans- 
ferred to the vacant see, and the Rev. W. Thomson, D.D., was 
appointed to succeed to the bishopric which had been formerly held 
by Dr. Joseph Butler, the modern expositor of the Logic of 
Analogy,*— from an incident in whose biography he seemed to have 
taken a warning hint, for he refused to consecrate a church in his 
diocese until a floral cross was removed from the edifice. Scarcely 
more than ten months elansed before the new bishop was called up 
higher. Dr. Sumner, Arcnbishop of Canterbury, died in September, 
1^2 ; and Dr. Longley, who had been Bishop of Eipon and of 

* Of whom see a Btograplij aod estimate in Britiah Ccmft 'Overm^t^L Feb., 1864. 
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Durham, but liad in 1860, on the demise of Dr. Musgrave, been 
elevated to the higher see of York, was promoted to the Patriarch- 
ate of the West as Primate of all England. Bishop Thomson, the 
junior of the Bench, was thereafter, in an unprecedented manner, 
called to the archiepiscopal throne, and became at once, while 
little more than forty-three years of age, second in command of the 
Church of England. Great dissatisraction was at first felt at the 
xmexampled haste in promotion with which Thomson had been 
faroureay-^^Bpecially as many eminent prelates had been passed, 
e.g.. Dr. Thirl wall, Dr. Hampden, Dr. Lonsdale, &c. It is now 
generally conceded that the coiwluct and bearing of Uie young arch- 
bishop has justified the choice, and the strife of criticism has almost 
passed away. 

Tiie province of the Archbishop of York consists of the six 
northern counties of England, with Cheshire and I^ottingham, and 
the Isle of Man. His suffragans are the Bishops of Durham, Car- 
lisle, Chester, Ripon, Manchester, and Sodor ana Ma^. The official 
income is £10,0(X) per annum, and he has besides, as in o&cial resi- 
dence, the handsome palace of Bishopthorpe, which, with its plea- 
sure-grounds, rests so agreeably upon the banks of the Ouse, about 
three miles from the magnificent Gothic minster of St. Peter's, at 
York, which occupies the site of the oratory where Edwin of 
Deira had been baptized, of whose ministers he is the head. As 
Archbishop of York he is official visitor of Queen's College. 

The Archbishop of York is tall, dark-featured, handsome, and 
noble-looking, of strong mould and conspicuous brain. He looks 
and is a substantial man. In politics he is understood to be a 
moderate Liberal ; his place in the Church is scarcely fairly settled ; 
he has no sympathy with Komanism, does not agree with the pro- 
gress party, and is scarcely what is technically known as *' evan- 
gelical." He is, however, grave, devotional, impressive, and con- 
scientious as a preacher ; eager to advance the cause of faith and 
holiness ; more inclined to practical teaching than speculative dis- 
quisition, learned enough to bring out the sense of the olden 
languages, yet not pedant enough to brocade his discourses with 
useless classical quotations or discussions. His style is singularly 
clear, equable, choice, and well-knit. He employs words as the 
exponents of thought, and composes his sentences with felicitous 
beauty and exactness. With much of the weighty reflectiveness 
of Butler and the natural sagacity of Whately, he combines an 
affluence of imaginative ideality like Bacon's, and a musical fluency 
of diction similar to Cicero's. He generally starts from a great 
central thought, and shows how the circles of its influences affect 
all near-lying ideas ; and you see as he goes on how it widens, so 
as to sweep round and subdue all that environs it. His arguments 
are carefully arranged; fallacy and sophistry keep wide of his 
jreach, and the words he utters seem just on the instant to leave his 
soul to enter into that of his hearer. He is a master in logic and a 
proficient in rhetoric, — not only a man of men but a man of God. 

S.N. 
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OUGHT THE BANK ACT OF 1844 TO BE REPEALED? 

AFVIBMATIYE ABTICLE. — I. 

Is dealing with this question it must always be borne in mind 
that the Bank Act of 1844 was, and is, nothing more than a supple- 
ment to the Cash Payments Act of 1819. That act, from the time of 
its being passed, in 1819, up to the year 1844, was upon a foundation 
especially dangerous and insecure. This was by no means seen at 
first by the majority of those who had advocated it most zealously, 
and clamoured for it most pertinaciously. Hence they most unwarily 
consented to that reprieve of the bank notes under five pounds, 
which was commonly known as the ** Small Note B«spite Act of 
1822 ;*' and which, as they mistakenly thought, was to prolong the 
issue of notes imder five pounds for about eleven years. They were 
undeceived in no long time. The directors of the Bank of England, 
but more especially the country bankers, believing the respite tanta- 
mount to a continuance ctd libitum of this circulation, gave the reins 
to the spirit of speculation that was then let loose, fmd the run for 
gold and panic of December, 1825, foUowed. The ruin consequent 
upfbn this panic was probably beyond the mischievous effects of any 
one of the panics (severe as some of them have been) that have fol- 
lowed. The Bank of England was • only saved from stopping by 
luckily finding a large parcel of one-pound notes, fortunately not 
cancelled, and the issue of which at the opportune moment enabled 
the directors to tide over the crisis. This caused the repeal of the 
Bespite Act of 1822, and the notes under five pounds were withdrawn 
in 1829, in the May of that year. 

Such was the position of the Bank of England from May, 1829, 
up to the enactment of the Bank Act of Sir Bobert Peel, in 
1844. This position was, however, a very insecure one. It indeed 
provided that, in England at least, no bank note imder five pounds 
should be circulated. Thus far it provided that the English currency 
should be gold and silver coinage ; but this arrangement still left it 
in the power of the Bank directors, and of the managers of the pro- 
vincial banking establishments, to issue, almost at will, a vast mass 
of paper, which, even if prudently issued, was liable to divers 
unwreseen casualties, which no human foresight could predict. This 
truth became bitterly manifest in 1885-6, and aj^ain in 1839, owing 
to causes which the directors of the Bank in Threadneedle Street 
could not control. These causes were as follows. 
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In 1834-5 tlie celebrated Andrew Jackson, better known as Gen- 
eral Jackson, being then President of the American United States, 
was exercising all the powers which the Republic eave him to intro- 
duce into all the States a currency based upon gold and silver coins, 
in which all smaller payments were to be made. Jackson clearly 
perceived the demoralizing and ruinous rage for B{>eculation in the 
States, which the unlimitM circulation of inconvertible paper, of all 
sorts and sizes, was producing. He was aware that, with a de- 
moralized people, republican institutions could not last. He 
resolved, therefore, with the aid of tho farming portion of the 
citizens, to restore cash payments all over the Republican Union ; 
and in order to effect this great object, he refused to sign the 
Charter of the United States Bank, as it was then styled. This 
bank was set up, in a great measure, with English capital. It had 
a twofold purpose : one was to prolong the continuance of a paper 
currency resting entirely on credit ; the other was to control the 
executive by controlling the elections, whether State or general, all 
over the Union. In this intention the President partially suc- 
ceeded; but whether he would or not, his measures necessarily 
produced a strong commercial reaction, and widely spread distress' 
aU over the States, especially on the seaboard — at New York, at 
Boston, at Philadelphia, at Baltimore, at Charlestown, and at New 
Orleans. 

It is diflcult for an English reader, unacquainted with the bank- 
ing annals of the United States since the war of 1812, 13, and 14, 
to form an idea of the confusion sometimes caused by the bad or 
profligate management of these banks. When I say the confusion 
caused by Jackson's measures was fully as great, I mean it was very 
great ; and this confusion quickly, as it was sure to do, extended 
itself to Great Britain. 

From and after the panic of 1825, an artificial trade with the 
American Northern States had been gradually fostered by 
speculators in the American trade. In 1834-5 this had grown to a 
vast height, encouraged by the artificial prices in America, the fruit 
of paper issues. This inflated trade was chiefly supported by ^ye 
or six great American houses, and was helped forward by some of 
the Liverpool joint-stock banking concerns,' which at this time 
transacted a large and very speculative business, more eagerly than 
wisely, as the event proved. 

As soon as Jackson's measures had caused a reaction and panic 
across the Atlantic, it was felt here. Exports became unsaleable ; 
biUs drawn upon the States were dishonoured; and a complete 
stagnation and consequent alarm pervaded the American trade of 
this country. The directors of the Bank of England did their 
utmost to mitigate the efiects here of the American President's 
measures, but were set at defiance by the joint-stock banks, who 
refused to act in concert with them. The result was the ruin of all 
the great American houses save one ; the ruin of the banks ; and, 
ultimately, the almost stoppage of the Bank of England. The ruin 

1865. c 
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of 1836-7 was followed by short crops in 1838 and 1839 ; and so 
nearly was the Bank stripped of its metallic resources in 1839, that 
it was only saved by a loan of two millions and a half in bullion y 
obtained through the Bank of France — an escape as narrow as that 
of 1825. 

No further proof was needed of the insecurity of the foundation 
on which the Cash Payments Act of 1819 rested. In 1841 Sir 
Egbert Peel came into power ; and in 1844 the extraordinary enact- 
ment of that year was passed, with little opposition, although soine 
of its provisions might have excited distrust, and great distrust, in 
minds capable of commercial foresight. 

Such is the preliminary history of the Banking Act of 18^. The 
truth as to the actual origin of the plan is involved in some mystery. 
Its ostensible author was Sir Robert Peel, and his motive, as 
described by himself, was to originate some arrangement by which 
" over-trading " and consequent " panic" might be prevented. The 
plan has, however, been attributed to Lord Overstone, and that not 
without probability, although denied by his lordship, but in terms 
which are more evasive than direct. This matter the reader must 
decide for himself. Certain it is that the Act of 1844 is so far from 
preventing panics, that they have been more frequent since 1844 
than before, and have actually had as their proximate cause the 
operation of the Act itself. If that were really Sir Eobert Peel's 
motive, therefore, the Act has been most peculiarly unfortunate in 
its provisions. It must be noted, however, that these provisions are 
certain, when a drain of gold sets in, to produce one consequence 
which is peculiarly suited to those who still hold the cash payments 
measure of 1819 to have been a just and well-considered and states- 
manlike measure, and worthy of perpetuation in aU time. The 
consequence I mean is this,— that it, as it were, inoculates the 
count^ with panic before the natural period, and whilst the Bank 
of England has stiU in her vaults above bight millions in specie 
and bullion — a circujpstance that is very agreeable to all whose 
highest aspirations are for the perpetuity of the Act of 1819. This 
I hope to prove with perfect clearness. 

I have said that the Act of 1844 passed both houses with little 
opposition. It was viewed there as a mere supplement to the Act of 
1819, in which the two great interests acquiesced, — the landowners 
concurring in it as being protected by the sliding scale of duties ou 
corn, the capitalists advocating it as adding vastly to the value of 
money. Out of the House, however, many saw through the futility 
of the Act as to its proposed eflfects, and said what they foresaw.* 

The way to demonstrate the shortcomings, and, in truth, the 
absurdity, of the Act of 1844 is, however, to glance at its principal 
provisions, and then consider the consequences that must necessarily 

* Amongst others, the author of this paper may he allowed to refer to his 
" Financial Histoty of England," Letter XV.; and to the British Quarterly Review^ 
Fehnxary, 1847, where its futility is shown. 
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arise out of their operation. Some of them are very extraordioaiy, 
so extraordinary, indeed, that nothing but the very peculiar position 
of the banking interest can account for their being submitted to as 
they were. In short, one portion of the plan of this egregious 
enactment was to take out of the hands of bankers, to a great e^ent, 
the management of their own business ; to limit their issues by an 
invariable law j and to tie them upon a sort of " bed of Procrustes" 
— ^be the circumstances what they might, be the wants of their 
customers what they might, and be the providence of their direc- 
tors what it might. After the same fashion were the directors of 
the Bank of England treated. Xt was assumed that they were 
incapable of managing the business of their own establishment; 
and, like children who have not learned to walk, they were put 
into a sort of ** go-cart," to insure future steadiness. 

In order to carry out this curious arrangement* a sort of arbitrary 
valuation of the capital of the Bank was made, and to this the Bank 
was tied down. It was assumed that the value of their notes was 
dependent on this capital ; and with the exception of two millions, 
in the shape of " Bank post bills," for any notes issued beyond this 
fixed amount they were to hold gold and silver, the amount of the 
latter being limited. The capital was fixed at the sum of foubtbek 
MILLIONS STEELING, eleven of the fourteen being (strange to say) 
the balance of a debt owing to them by the Treasury. For all 
issues of notes above this they were to hold coin and bullion. It 
surely needs small logic to show that the general efiect of this 
arrangement is this, — that if we assume the possibility of the Bank 
losing all her metallic reserves, or rather, deposits — for that is the 
word to be used,— then must the note circulation either be reduced 
to FOUBTEEN MILLIONS, oT the Act must be suspended to avert such 
a catastrophe. There is no other alternative. 

Having fixed these points in the mind, let us now consider the 
position in which these enactments place the Bank of England and 
its directors relatively to the commerce of the country, the weal or 
woe of which depends so completely upon the extent of the circula- 
tion of the Bank of England's paper. In 1844, at the period of the 
passing of this unique Act of I^arliament, experience had demon- 
strated that the commercial transactions of the country, in all their 
branches and ramifications, could not be carried forwards without 
serious difSculty and distress, unless the Bank paper of the Bank of 
England in circulation reached the total of biohteen millions at 
the very least. This was amply proved three years after — in 1847. 
Taking this, therefore, for granted, as we may do with entire safety, 
let us see the consequences, both to the Bank and to the country, 
whi<i are involved in this state of matters. They are tremendous 
indeed, as we shall immediately see. Eeferring to the foregoing 
statement as to the reserve of coin and bullion, it will be seen 
after a brief consideration to follow, that, in order to preserve this 
circulation, the Bank must possess metallic deposits to the extent 
of SBVEN millions or upwards. This a short review of the position 
of the Bank will render perfectly clear. 
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We have already seen tbat for all notes issued above fourteen 
millions there must be in band deposits of ihe precious metals. 
To sustain the requisite circulation of eighteen millions there 
must accordingly be a sum in bullion and coin in the possession of 
the Bank of four millions. This, however, is only a portion of that 
which is wanted. The London bankers alone have, on the average, 
balances in the Bank of England amounting to upwards of ttoo mil- 
lions, and many of the principal mercantile houses have also large 
balances with the Bank. Thus, at the very least, we may assume 
that there are three millions^ in the 'shape of balances of accounts, 
which the directors may, at any moment, be called upon to pay. 
To do this they must have three millions of notes in reserve, at all 
times, in the banking department ; and to have this they must 
have in possession three millions in addition to the four millions of 
bullion and coin — in aU seven millions. 

The actual position of the Bank in 1844, therefore, was this, — 
that, supposing — by an adverse balance of trade, or a foreign war, or 
a sudden demand for the precious metals abroad — ^the stock of coin 
and bullion were reduced below seven millions, one of two things 
must happen : that is to say, the directors must either reduce the 
Bank circulation below the sum required to keep the trade of the 
country moving ; or they must run the risk of having cheques 
drawn upon them which they cannot pay : and from this dilemma 
nothing can save them but the interference of Grovernment, and a 
suspension of the Bank Act by the act of a cabinet minister who 
shall assume the power to suspend the operation of a public statute. 

That the Bank directors were certain sooner or later to be placed 
in this dilemma was foreseen when the Act was passed. Yarious 
events, over which they have not a shadow of control, might easily 
drain their bullion resources as low as seven or eight millions. A 
sudden and great importation of grain might do it ; or a Continental 
war, involving a demand for specie ; or a great war forced upon this 
country, involving distant and expensive expeditions, blockades of 
ports, and subsidies to allies ; or large railroad or other specula- 
tions in India, involving heavy specie payments, — all or any of these 
causes, it was seen, might at any time so reduce the metallic reserves 
of the Bank as to compel the directors to produce a general panic 
by their efforts to save themselves, and the consequent violent 
curtailment of their issues. Nor were these anticipations long in 
being realized. The Act was passed in the summer of 1844, and in 
the autumn of 1847 the ministers were compelled, in order to avoid 
a general stoppage and bankruptcy, to suspend the operation of 
that Act. 

The immediate cause of the not unexpected catastrophe was this : 
. — In 1845 made its ai)pearance that mysterious disease of the potato, 
which, returning again with increased virulence in 1846, produced 
famine in Ireland, with all its hideous consequences, and bank- 
ruptcy and ruin in England to an extent unexampled since the 
monetary crisis of 1825. The importations of grain and all kinds of 
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provisions were as enormous as the demand was pressing. For 
these extra supplies produce oonld not be sent in exchange. Specie 
or bullion was the only resource. And the result was that, after 
raising the rate of discount to eight per cent., and at last refusing 
to discount on any terms, the note circulation was reduced in 
September, 1847, to £18,210,000, which, added to the refusal of all 
accommodation by the Bank, brought the whole realm to the very 
brink of stoppage, and forced Lord John Russeirs ministry to 
suspend the operation of the Act on the 25th October, 1847, — the 
bullion and coin, in both departments, being as low as £8,310,000. 

Such was the first break-down of this strange attempt to manacle 
the trade of an empire by means of golden fetters. The second catas- 
trophe took place within ten years of the first, — that is to say, in the 
year 1857, — being brought about, however, by causes very dissimilar. 

After the effects of the catastrophe of 1847 began to disappear, 
speculation again bestirred itself, and speculative commerce again 
made head, and went to a high pitch. The European world was 
seemingly tranquil;'^ peace appeared secure; and at the end of 
December, 1852, the Bank directors, encouraged by an unprece- 
dented stock of gold, were incautious enough to swell the note 
circulation as high as £24,295,000, the stock of bullion being 
actually £21,367,000. 

A volcano was, however, smouldering beneath their feet, which 
they dreamed not of. In 1863 the Czar, encouraged by the cold- 
ness between France and England, which the "Don Pacifico" col- 
Hsion had left behind it, made that demand of "a protectorate" over 
the Sultan's Christian subjects which, if acceded to, would soon 
have deprived the Sultan of his European provinces. Nicholas, 
self-willed and sanguine to a high degree, had, however, miscalcu- 
lated the position of affairs. France and England were bound by 
treaty to defend Turkey, and the disastrous Crimean war and 
siege of Sevastopol were undertaken. 

The war soon caused the golden treasures of the Bank to ebb, 
and on the 29th of March, 1856, when, after the death of Nicholas, 
peace was at length obtained, these reserves had fallen as low as 
£10,514,000. Peace delayed the catastrophe, but could not avert 
it. ' The close of the war, and the paying off of the soldiery and sea- 
men, was followed by an extraordinary import of articles of luxury, 
which completed, the drain ; and on the 12th of November, 1857, 
the second break-down of the Act of 1844 occurred. It was not an 
hour too soon, for on that day the Bank was at its last gasp. 
The buUion was reduced to £6,524,000. The reserve of notes and 
coin, in all branches included, was only £580,751 ; and on that day, 
had the private bankers withdrawn their deposits, a general bank- 
ruptcy would have ensued, as these deposits were nearly five 
millions in amount, as admitted by Mr. Neave, the then Governor 
of the Bank. For some time before the crisis arrived it was loudly 
asserted that Government were resolved to carry out the Act 
through every difficulty without relaxation. The ill- worded letter 
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of November the 12th, 1857, however, dispelled the illusion, and, 
whatsoever may be said, has, I believe, convinced all men of common 
sense that, as a preventive of panic, the Act of 1844 is entirely worth- 
less. If more proof were needed, we might find it in the events of 
the last few months. At the expense of vast commercial suffering 
we have narrowly escaped another crisis like that which happened 
seven years ago, brought on by a combination of causes still more 
complex than were those which operated so decisively in 1857. 

After a calm review of all the circumstances it seems hardly 
possible to escape the conclusion that the Bank Act of 1844 must 
ultimately be destroyed by the force of events. The trade of the 
country, with a too rapidly growing population, and other stimulants 
of increase, must, perforce, continue to extend. But that extension 
is year by year becoming more and more incompatible with its 
continuing to be bound down upon that " bed of Procrustes" to 
which Sir Robert Peel's Bank Act has attempted to consign it. 
Under existing circumstances it is manifest that a narrowing of the 
Bank's circulation towards twenty millions cannot take place with- 
out severe commercial difficulty. From this it follows that a 
reduction of the metallic reserves to ten millions would bring 
the trading community to the verge of panic and general stoppage ; 
and as trade extends, this peril must extend. A larger and larger 
circulation of bank notes must become one necessity, and a larger 
store of bullion and coin another. These consequences seem to be 
quite inevitable. 

In the meantitne, there does not exist any rational ground to 
anticipate that more gold than formerly will find its way to, and re- 
main m, the coffers of the Threadneedle Street Bank. In truth, the 
chances mostly run in the opposite direction ; and the odds are that 
the Bank's metallic deposits may never again reach the figure 
at which they stood before the war with Bussia. Many circum- 
stances seem to conspire to prevent this. The growing expenses of 
the Indian Government, the development there of the railway 
system, the growth of the China trade, and the probable con- 
tinuance for years to come of high prices for cotton, all tend 
in this direction ; and even at this moment the provisions of this 
Act ai/e seriously compromising our commercial interests and 
security. At this moment the abstractibn of three millions of 
bullion from the Bank would produce alarm such as I care not to 
describe; and of these three millions a Continental war might 
deprive us in three months. I need not remind the reader that, 
under such circumstances, the Bank cannot relieve the situation by 
purchasing gold. In such a crisis this could only be done by giving 
notes in exchange, and the gold obtained would only balance 
the notes paid. They would indeed, in one sense, go into the aggre- 
gate circiuation; but they would go into hands little likely to 
use them so as to ameliorate the pressure where such relief was 
most needed, and the transaction would be practically nugatory. 

I must now draw these remarks to a conclusion; but before 
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doing 80 I may observe that, if the absurdity of any portion of an 
enactment is to be deemed a reason for its repeal, that of 1844 
does not lack grounds for the justification of expunging it from the 
Statute-book. The Bank of England is, I believe, the only estab- 
lishment the credit of which was ever limited, not by the judgment 
of those with whom it deals, but by an Act of Parliament, and in 
such a way that one part of the Act is in contradiction to another 
part. By one of the provisions of the Act the Bank is enabled 
to issue three millions in notes against its own assets, and eleven 
millions against the debt due to it from the State. For all notes 
beyond this fourteen millions the Bank must hold bullion when it 
issues them, and whilst they circulate ; and yet it constantly 
happens that, for large portions of the issue of notes above this 
fourteen millions, the Bank has also ** Government security," as 
undoubted as for the eleven millions issued on security of the 
Treasury debt. It constantly happens, for instance, that the Bank 
holds large amounts in exchequer bills. These bills it buys with 
its notes issued over and above the fourteen millions ; and against 
such notes it is compelled, by the law of 1844, to hold bullion, 
although it has all the time the security of the exchequer bills: 
which it has got in exchange for these notes. Can contradiction be* 
more gross than this P 

In fine, the repeal of the Bank Act of 1844 is urgently called for- 
on the following grounds : — 

1. Because experience has proved that, instead of preventing 
money panics, it inoculates the country with them before the- 
natural time, and thus far tends to increase them. 

2. Because it attempts to impose fetters the most cruel and 
impolitic upon the trade of the United Kingdom for the benefit of 
a class. 

3. Because it must ultimately be self-subversive ; and, after creat- 
ing intolerable suflfering and insuperable difficulties, cause in the 
end its own repeal. 

4. Because it is a mere outwork of defence for one of the most 
unjust Acts ever perpetrated by a legislature, — the Cash Payment* 
Act of 1819. 

The best mode of repealing this enactment forms, of course^ 
a distinct and not very easy question. Various modifications will, 
of course, be proposed, and every possible objection urged. I can 
only give it as my opinion that the entire matter will be found to be 
beset with difficulty, and that it will be found infinitely less easy 
to get rid of this egregious measure than it was to procure its 
enactment. T. D. 

X NEGATIVE AETICLE. — I. 

MoNBTABY science is perhaps in a more backward state than 
knowledge of any other sort. " Current notions on the currency ** 
are apt to imitate the " circulating medium," and get into a circle. 
Men have been buying and selling since — very shortly, at least, 
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after — the days of the world's forefather, Adam ; and they have not 
yet learned what is the standard of value in trade's exchanges. In 
this all is arbitrary and empirical. A standard of value has never 
yet been unobjectionably nxed, still less has it been possible to 
decide and determine a measure of value. In every exchange the 
measure of value ought to be referrible to a fixTed standard ; for if 
these do not hold a certain relation to each other, the exchanges 
cannot be fairly made. Unless, therefore, some means be taken to 
bring these two items into some definite and referrible adjustment, 
trade can never be free from monetary disturbances; and it is 
impossible to provide a remedy for the recurrent disast^s to which 
commerce must be exposed. 

Money is a word of which the meaning is better known, and of 
which an acceptable definition is worse to give, than almost any 
oth» in current use. A scientific definition of the term is hardly 
attainable, for every separate school of political economists has a 
distinct signification to which they are anxious to limit the use of 
the word, that it may accord with their theories. By some, aU 
things of value which could be transferred from man to man are 
regarded as money; while others limit it to whatever can be taken 
or given in payment of exchanges made. Hence arises the dis- 
tiQction between real and representative money. Money, as a word, 
is itself derived from an Italian source ; but the peculiar sense of 
moneta, in consequence of which it became a type-word for tokens 
of price, it would be difficult to discover. Perhaps, if we were to 
regard it from the Scotch laird*s point of view, who admonished 
his son, on his way to seek the favour of fortune, to "get siller 
[money] honestly if ye can, but at any rate get it," it would seem 
to be an advisable thing. 

Ifwelookat it from the moralist's standing-place, and reflect 
upon the temptations it gives rise to, we might regard it as a con- 
stant monition to beware of the deceitfulness of riches. And if we 
regard it as a! inere representative of transactions between difierent 
persons, each trusting to the other for finding the representative 
money exchangeable in fit time for real property, it would then, 
signify a matter to be kept in mind. Real money may now be 
regarded as non-existent ; representative money alone passes current. 
If any one thing minutely divisible can be employed as a common 
measure of exchange, so that the quantities of any commo- 
dity worth any of its divisible parts can be readily ascertained, it 
may be employed as an instrument of exchange, and hence be used 
as money. Money, therefore, must be an immediately usable com- 
modity, which can be taken to any market and there be exchanged 
for what is required by its possessor. Capital, therefore, is not 
money ; neither is labour ; though each, bemg disposable, may be 
possessed both of value and price. Character, credit, and skill 
nave each a value, as has health ; but they do not constitute — and 
sometimes even they cannot gain — ^money. 

Most nations have legitimated a certain form of money, by coin- 
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age or otherwise, and hence most Governments have a certain power 
of control over the circulating medium as an instrument of exchange. 
For the security, in various ways unattainable but by this Govern- 
mental legitimization, commercial men are willing to make certain 
sacrifices, and hence they agree to accept as legal tender of coined 
money, though that coined money does not actually possess the value 
as a commo(£ty which is attached to it as a coin. Both parties to a 
bargain or transaction coincide in accepting the coin at its regis- 
tered value, and hence it becomes a common measure of vame. 
Each party in the transaction compares the purchasing power he 
wishes his commodity to yield, and having affixed that to it as its 
value, he expresses it as price, in the language common to name the 
money used as the measure. 

Money, actual or real, has certain disadvantages : for instance, 
it wastes as a commodity by use ; it is weighty, dangerous in trans- 
mission, &c. ; it is withdrawn from service as a commodity, and it 
is therefore profitless as an article of exchange. Hence men have 
almost of necessity been compelled to adopt a representative cur- 
rency, and to recognize paper as negotiable on certain terms and 
under certain restrictions. The former age's promises to pay, notes 
of credit, and other methods of exchanging responsibilities, came to 
be practically used as currency. Some currency doctors claim that 
this is the real and natural basis of paper money, and that free trade 
in the giving and receiving of such promises to pay would greatly 
advantage trade by freeing gold, whose price as a commodity may 
rise or fall above currency rates, from its bondage in coin, and by 
making money represent any and every species of valuable of which 
a seller or a buyer was possessed. 

It is obvious, however, that a currency, so unrestrained as this 
would be, could never bo depended on ; for flimsy bills circulate 
even under the restraints of the present law, and they would be 
more likely to circulate were there no law to restrain them. Men 
wottld be more ready to issue promises to pay — for men are charac- 
teristically liberal in promising, — but their performance in the pay- 
ing line woxdd too often be nothing. There must be some provision 
for making tho grantors trustworthy. A great corporation has 
grown up in England, and has become the centre of British — if not 
of the civilized world's — trade. It has been incorporated, with 
the consent of merchants, as a central source, whence promises to 
pay, i. e., bank notes, may be issued to a certain amount, an amount 
proportionate to the requirements of trade, under certain guaran- 
tees and securities that they shall not over-issue these so as to 
depreciate the currency, and so defraud their customers. 

The British people are known to be cautious and practical ; they 
are also known to be very little given to attend to fine-spun theories, 
and very much given to trust their own experience. The Bank of 
England, after a series of t^ntatives, of experimental mteasures, well 
conceived and tending to a given end, under most careful super- 
intendence, has, in conjunction with the Government, gradually 
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brought the currency system of this country into a workable con- 
dition; that is, neither based upon the entire metallic method, 
•which exposes the currency to all the fluctuations capable of taking 
place in the value of the chosen metal as a commodity ; nor yet on 
the free trade in the issuing of paper promises — " such as Jews, 
who deal more in scrip than Scripture use," — to be taken by whom- 
Boerer will accept of them in payment of actual goods, which exposes 
the public to all the dishonest tricks of needy advenlxirers and cun- 
ning non-capitalists. It is based on a practical and tested compromise 
between the two systems. It admits that credit, property, and 
enterprise are so far' transferable into currency that they may, to a 
limited extent, be allowed to claim a certain amount of protection 
as things of promise and exchangeability; but that to prevent 
excessive issues, such notes ought to be restrained and kept from 
unmooring themselves altogether from the requirements of relia- 
bility. The banks are permitted to issue a determinate quantity of 
notes as representative of property, enterprise, and credit ; but they 
are only allowed to increase the notes they put in circulation over 
and above this fixed amount on condition of having a metallic 
reserve of bullion or coin proportionate to this issue. In this way 
the rights of sellers and the requirements of jjurchasers are alike 
provided for, and free scope is given for legitimate speculation, 
while due care is taken of those who part with goods/in dependence 
on these promises. Inasmuch, therefore, as the Bank Act of 1844 is 
the completion of a series of carefully performed experiments on the 
best state of currency, we do not think it ought to be repealed. 

The object of Sir Eobert Peel's, or, as it is sometimes called, 
Jones Lloyd's (Lord Overstone) Act was to make money at once 
the measure and standard of value. His aim was to bring about a 
harmony between goods and gold, so that with the advance of the 
price of gold as a commodity, goods would become enhanced in 
value, and that, with a fall in the price of gold, goods might also be 
purchaseable for less money. He wished to steady, and if not that, 
at least to equalize, the relations between price and value. Increase 
money in comparison with goods, and then prices rise; decrease 
it, and prices fall, — for supply and demand are correlatives. Here 
is an exquisite and sensitive safeguard for the great mass of the 
people, who require a proportion to be kept between the price of 
goods and the value of gold, — that is, a relation between the wages 
mey get and the amount purchaseable with it; In the regulation 
of prices according to the state of the exchanges the safety of the 
people lies ; in the unsettling of this relation lies the enormous 
profits possible to the speculator. 

Nothing can be more equitable than the principle here enforced. 
Gold as a commodity possesses a flexibility of value of which the 
speculator can take aavantage. If he can hold the trade in gold 
apart from the trade in goods, the relation between price in money 
and price of value is upset ; and the capitalist, or rather the specu- 
lator, can work his will among the purchasers of articles of fixed 
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necessity. If gold is to be the standard of purchase, it is quite 
right that the speculator should find that, with the decrease of gold 
caused by his forestalling transactions, prices should fall, and that 
he should turn the scale of profit against himself. It is just as 
right that the increase of gold fcaused by his sales of the goods of 
this country should add to nis stores, for that is giving employment 
and wages to the inhabitants whose goods are sold. The perfection 
and simplicity of the machinery are a great recommendation of the 
scheme; all things that are cumbrous, intricate, and difficult to 
work, are manifestly opposed to what is right. The nearer any- 
thing approaches to self-regulation, the more nearly it resembles a 
natural process. Natural processes are all simple and self-regu- 
lative. It is seldom that a wrong thing can long retain the charac- 
teristics and appearance of what is right. Hence we argue that 
the simplicity and self-working nature of the law of currency intro- 
duced by Sir Kobert Peel are great and splendid evidences of the 
exquisite righteousness of it. 

As the Bank Act of 1844 was only the completing copesfcone of a 
whole edifice carefully tested by wise master builders — Malthus, 
Homer, Mill, Tooke, Kicardo, Huskisson, Peel, Overstone, &c., — ^it 
ought not to be repealed. As its repeal would unsettle and unhinge 
all commercial transactions, and throw us back again into the vortex 
of experiment — the speculator's harvest-time, — and would afford 
no adequate opportunity of gaining a better system of currency, 
the Bank Act of 1844 ought not to be repealed. 

As it would only remove one restraint, and would not throw off 
all restraint — for the Act of 1819 on cash payments would still 
survive and be operative, — it would not do to repeal it itself. 

Are we, then, prepared for an unsettlement of all our present 
commercial modes of operation P Are we ready to set about the 
reconstruction of our monetary system and our currency ? If we 
are, how are we to get on durmg the interregnum and the change P 
How are we to be assured that a better system can be got at P Have 
the men engaged in the study of monetary science become so unani- 
mously in favour of one scheme and method, that we may be 
morally certain the right way has been attained at last P Or is it 
not rather the fact fliat "confusion worse confounded" is the 
character of British speculations on money and money matters P If 
so, will it not be better for us to resolve that the Bank Charter Act 
of 1844 ought not to he repealed, and that it is — 

" Better to bear the ills we have 
Thau fl/ to others which we know not of ** ? 

Philomath. 
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IS TENNYSON'S "ENOCH AEDEN" A POEM MOEALLY 
OBJECTIONABLE? 

AFFIEMATIVE AETICLE. — I. 

When will there arise the poet of human duiy P When will the 
poetry of the passions give place to the poetry of holy aspiration and 
endeavour P Are all the songs of our sweetest singers to be " voices 
of the night " of sin, frailty, selfishness, and sorrow ; and none to be 
those of the music of eternal day ? The lurid gjare of the lightning 
rifting the black thundercloud is not more brilliant and far less use- 
ful than the steady blaze of a July sun. It is true that the night 
brings out the stars, or at least makes them visible ; but blackness 
and thick darkness are only occasional elements of life. Day is for 
waking life and working care ; and sleep closes the eye upon ih.e 
blank and drear of night's gloomiest hours. Poetry ought not all 
to be of the night-lamp and lantern sort. The excessive bright 
of the imagination might show its radiance without a dark back- 
ground. Hymns for the night seasons are all very well, but we 
need likewise songs for the day. It argues ill for the poet's concep- 
tion of the universe, that the sweetest songs are ever on the saddest 
themes. Poetry is in this matter a traitor to the divine Giver of 
the gift of song, who gave man poetry as ** a ^oy for ever." 

Surely the Deific Poet, the All-glorious l^^aker, never intended 
the land of song to be all — 

" Full of sorrow 
And leaden eyed despair;" 

" Where beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new love pine at them beyond to-morrow." 

No ; (rod thronged the poet's pulses with the passionate energy of 
life, the infinite interaction of reality and ideality, that he might 
utter in music — 

" All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame." 

But chiefly to reveal the vaster aims, the mightier powers, the 
higher aspirations, that are laid up in man's soul, has the commis- 
sion of the poet been sealed and ratified by an Alinighty j^a^. He 
who fails to open up the splendid pictorial visions of man's loftier 
nature fails in the very message which has been entrusted to his 
care. Th^ poet ought ever to shape his teaching so as to afiect men 
for the better, and to induce them to kneel in fervency of hopeful 
and aspiring prayer — 
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" Upon the world's great altar stairs, 
That slope through darkness up to God." 

To teach man that life is a mere melodrama, a complex mystery of 
chance, passion, spasm, gloom, glory, event, and circumstance, with 
no full stroke of the hej^ suggestive of the Infinite, overbounding 
all and a law-controlling all, is to mislead and misinterpret. In 
the whirl and round of beinj^, amid the shiftinpiess, the confusing 
stun, and the hurrying vitality of histbry, man has a place ; but his 
place is not that of an inert occupant of one fixed spot in the com- 
plex machiner^r of existence. He is both self-centred and self- 
moved ; his mainspring is the will, yet he ought to have — 

" A heart, the fountain of sweet tears 
And love and thought and joy.'' 

Of this compound life of activity of mind, of intensity of passion, 
of vital personality, of pertinent contemplation, of exquisite enjoy- 
ment, of brotherhood of aim, of effective energy, of capability for 
suffering, poetry ought to be the expositor and interpreter. Poetry 
ought to be a ministry of upward urging, an agency for pressing on 
theprogress of mankmd from one stage of civilization to another. 

lliose who believe with us that the noblest poetry is that which 
leads directly to the ennoblement of man, and to the advancement 
of God's glory, will not have much diflSculty in determining any 
question regarding the true quality of poetry that may arise. If 
it teaches me irreversible sanctity of home, the need of stainless 
saintliness in woman, the exceeding sinfulness of passionate excess, 
the detriment to life and happiness of lawless yearnings, and if it 
points to futurity and immortality as part and parcel of human 
me, then it does its work well, and is worthy of the holiest meed of 
praise. But if it only blab of mighty phenomena in nature, babble 
about frenzied thoughts, extravagant hopes, mystic communings of 
distant spirits, and the volcanic heavings of irregular feelings, it is 
a foe to man's true well-being, and is not the light from heaven it 
should be. 

Pew singers of modem melodies have given holier voices to the 
emotions of the^ heart than Tennyson has done, and few men deserve 
better of their fellows in life's journey. He has been a singer of 
whom England was worthily proud. He has advocated the supre- 
macy of truth and righteousness, the keejnng alight the inextinguish- 
able glow of hope in the soul, the need of doing away with shams, 
and of acting upon the eternal verities of Groc^ nature, and con- 
science. It is much to be doubted, however, if he has not been 
seduced by the gigantic vice of our modem literature — sensational- 
ism. Sensationalism, we mean, in the abnormal sense of the vivisec- 
tion of putrefied humanity, of the psychology of erring hearts and 
vicious minds. We fear that the recent poem, with whose melo- 
dious and original blank verse he has delighted the ear and stirred 
the heart of England, is tainted with this blight. It is so different 
from the pure, bright-glowing, whole-hearted Englishness of his 
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prior poems. It is a tale of diseased buman nature. It is a poem 
poised on the very slenderest tip, between vice and virtue. It is a 
tale taken from a region of improbability, and yet it is sung to such 
sweet music that we are apt to forget its deleteriousness in tbe 
very pleasure of partaking of it. 

"Enoch Arden'* is morally objectionable on the score o{ its plot. 
Its very plan involves moral casuistry. The two lovers — " uncon- 
scious lovers," too, for a while — and the equally unconscious lady 
of their love, are not very probable characters in themselves. It 
is the very nature of love to be watchful, jealous, if you take away 
its evil connotations. It is in the very nature of woman to be ob- 
servant of all delicate attentions, and to feel instinctively the pulse- 
beat of love for herself. It is a moral objection to the poem tnat it 
represents these unnatural combinations as natural, and therefore 
as not reprehensible. The plan, however, must have been formed 
with a definite intent, and we proceed to remark that "Enoch 
Arden" is morally objectionable on account of its su^estions, — its 
suggestions as to the need for readier access to divorce ; hnd easier 
conditions are not those which are worst — though these are bad 
enough. It suggests that the common marriages of men and 
women are not the marriages of true minds, but are indeed mar- 
riages of convenience and suitability, and hence tha^ when use and 
commodity fail, marriage should be ntdl. The long absence of 
Enoch Arden, though perfectly blameless on his part, is shown in 
the poem as if it justified the unwifing of herself in Annie. Are 
men, then, to be cast adrift &om all the moorings of the heart's ties 
by the spites of fortune P a^d do these, undergone in the very energy 
of love, form grounds for justifying a future lovelessness ana a soul's 
divorce P That Annie is so represented as to seem sinless, though 
unfortunate, seems to show that Alfred Tennyson had intended to 
give us a new ** Treatise on Divorce," its conditions, requirements, 
and obstacles. We do not think it wise to familiarize the public 
mind with the idea that divorce ought to be obtainable whenever 
inconveniences arise in married life. Marriages are made for 
better or worse, till death does part the wedded ; and whom God 
has joined, let no man put asunder. Divorce made easy should not 
be taught. ' 

"Enoch Arden" is, again, morally objectionable from the manner 
in which Philip and Annie conduct themselves. Philip's love does 
BOfc die on Annie's marriage with Enoch. He loves on. He evi- 
dently rejoices in Enoeh's deatkHweniiig absence. He longs for 
the wife of another. She, too, knows that all her husband's life- 
time he has been wishing her as his, and consents to gratify his 
heart's craving, thus justifying his breach of the divine law. 

" Enoch Arden " is morally objectionable because it does not 
exhibit the remorse and grief of the sinning though unwitting pair. 
They are told that while they were living in connubial union 
Enoch was alive, and hence their children were the issue of an 
illegal imion ; but we hear of no sorrow or suffering endured for 
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this. Even innocent transgressions of God's laws are punished in 
God*8 providence ; but we have no sign of divine or human retri- 
bution. 

There is another moral objection. Enoch, the strong, heroic soul, 
is represented as a living'' liar, as a false husband, and a truant 
father. Yet over all this heart-disease Tennyson strives to throw 
the rainbow of Christian promise and hope. We think the poem 
aji artistic failure ; — ^that may be a mistake, but we are sure that it 
is morally objectionable. Cbiticastee. 

NEGATIVE AETICLE. — I. 

Alfred Tennyson's " Enoch Arden " is a work of consummate 
art as well as vigorous genius. Its writer is a man who sees into 
the inner life of things. In the ordinary commonplaces of existence 
he sees the beautiful moral harmony of emotion, and he reveals in 
the humblest mortal lot — 

" Thoughts that do often lie foo deep for tears." 

The story of the castaway is probably one of the finest idyls of 
common life in any tongue. All the personages of this tragedy in 
daily life are noble, generous, straightforward, and good. i?he 
Annie Lee of Tennyson is a much finer woman, ripe and real, than 
Poe's Annabel Lee ; and the story of her life is more prosaic, but 
far more instructive, than that of the American creator of immortal 
thongh imaginary forms. How sweet is the swell of the sea on the 
yellow sands of the village beach ! — how tender the tale of a hun- 
dred years ago the author tiells of three village children ! — 
** Three children of three houses, — Annie Lee, 

The prettiest little damsel in the port ; 

And Philip Eay, the miller's only son ; 

And Enoch Arden, a rough sailor lad, 

Made orphan bj a winter shipwreck." 

The innocence of the three playmates — especially of the girl, who, 
if ihey quarrelled about her, would — 

" Pray them not to quarrel for her sake. 
And say she would be little wife to both " — 

is exquisitely draiwn, and proves how truly-— 

** Heaven lies about us in our infancy.** 

The simple truth of Enoch, the fine purpose of his lad-life, — 

*' To purchase his own boat, and make a home 
For Annie," 

which he had accomplished before he had " touched Ins one-and- 
twentieth May," is artfully contrasted with the shy reticence of 
Philip, and the silent sorrow which wedged itself into his life. All 
is pure, holy, human. Byron has said, — 

** Bomances paint at fall length people s wooings, 
But only give a bust of marriages." 
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This is not the case with Mr. Tennyson. He is not one of those who 
represent all the interest of life as concentrated in and dependent 
upon the transports of requited passion, and all the woe of ex- 
istence heaped together as nothing when compared with the deser- 
tion of one on whom the hopes of the heart have been fixed. He 
does not countenance the fussy, false, flimsy illusion that marriage 
with one for whom an affection has been conceived is essential to 
render life endurable, nor does he incline to the equally vile and 
vulgar notion that love is nonsense and marriage its best ex- 
tinguisher. He does indeed represent in Enoch Arden and Annie 
Lee a married life, " the bright consummate flower " of early and 
equable feeling ; but he does not cover it with a glow of magic, and 
set it free and apart from care. Still less is he given to spice his 
narrative with the piquancy of prurient intrigue. He shows life as 
a care, a responsibility, and a difficulty ; and in all this there is an 
entire freedom from anything that can be called morally objec- 
tionable. 

Philipllay is shown to be self-restraining, unselfish, and pure in 
heart. Enoch is trusting, and Annie is trustworthy. Misfortunes 
fall upon the wedded pair, it is true. Competition, which is so 
often spoken of as the soul of business, and so seldom thought of 
as the death of men, brings a new haven to the north of the " long 
lines of cliff'* which margin the village where they dwell and 
labour — about ten miles off. The husband, business-bound, goes 
there, and has his leg broken by a fall from a mast. He lay long ; 
his wife bore him a sickly son, made sickly by her wifely care and 
trial ; a rival gained his trade ; — 

" And on him fell, 

Although a staid and grave God-fearing man, 

Yet lying thus inactive, doubt and gloom." 

He prayed for better fortune in the future, and, as it seemed to him 
in answer to his prayers, his former master asked him to become 
boatswain in his vessel, bound for China. Enoch sells his own boat, 
sets up Annie in a little store, and they part full of hope and love, 
though not quite free from fear. What is there in this other than 
occurs every day almost everywhere in the world upon the sea- 
board? If there is anything in that morally objectionable, the 
objection must be taken against human life and the providence 
that overrules it. 
The ship— 

" Good Fortune sped along. 
She slipped across the summer of the world;" 

but, alas ! Returning she was wrecked, and Enoch and two com- 

S anions alone were saved as to life upon a desolato island. Two 
ied, and Enoch was left alone. Time passed, Annie had been 
again a mother, had failed in her business, — . 

" And lived a life of silent melancholy." 
Philip helps her, educates her children ; but generously, — 
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" Feuriag tbe Itaj gossip of the port. 
He oft denied his heart his deareit wish, 
And seldom crossed her threshold.** 
Ten years elapsed, and all this time, Annie expectant and Philip 
patient, no news came of Enoch, lien, snpposine the ship lost, 
Thilip proposed to wed Annie, and give her, with ner children, a 
home. She asked him to wait a year. He consents. She then 
puts him off for half a year, and only after a great conflict of agony . 
and a vivid dream allowed her scruples to be overcome. Thej 
were wed. Everything here is marked by the most pathetic 
delicacy. There is no hasty, impure passion ; no unnatural heroism 
of virtue ; only the every-day honest life of humanity. It is true 
that the far-on seaman wiuced at fate and life, a life of rare distress. 
But they knew not of it. The ship had gone, no sign from any 
source had reached them, and only some superhuman hopefulness 
could have imagined that Enoch Arden was alive. Every-day life 
18 only an affair of every-day calculation. Hence there can be no 
moral objection taken to Annie Lee. H'or can she be rightly re- 
garded as a bigamist. Bigamy consists in a re-marriage, knowing 
of the life, or having no just reason for believing in the death, of a 
former spoupe. No reasonable hope could be entertained, hence she 
was fully justified in believing herself to be a widow. She had, 
indeed, borne more than a widow's sorrows from that " hope that 
keeps alive despair." All was open and above-board ; there was no 
hid ing of aught that w as done. JPublic opinion not only fairly justi- 
fied her, but chid her for her selfish grief. Hence there is nothing 
morally objectionable in the plot thus far. 

Well, Enoch is at length rescued from his living grave and death- 
seeming exile. He returns bowed, broken, brown, long-haired, 
long-bearded, with long botmden tongue. He had no hope of find- 
ing things other than they were : irom a talkative old female, an 
umkeeper, he heard what came to him so like the reality he had 
feared, that he was not much moved ;— the tele of— 
** His baby's death; her [Annie's] growing porertj; 

Bow Philip put her little ones to school, 

And kept them in it; his long wooing her; 

Her slow consent and marriact ; sod the birth 

Of Philip's child." 
A moving tale indeed, and such ac causes him to reiolve " not 
to tell her, never to let her know." What good could arise from 
acting oUierwise F Philip was wealthy, and was acting a father's 
part to his children. Annie was a mother in her secona wifehood ; 
what could restore the old happiness of life to him — to them P He 
was poor, outworn, wretchedly stricken by fortune's spite ; but his 
heart could not rise up and accuse her of wrong, or do other 
than bless hit children's second father. In loneliness and sorrow the 
heart-touched man passed a little time in jobbing ; sickness assailed 
htm, and on the advent of death hct told the castaway's story to 
old Miriam Lane, with leave to tell it after he had become dust. 
1865. i> 
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" So passed the strong, heroic sonl away; 
And when they buried him, the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier faneral.** 

A great sorrow was lowered into his grave. There is a true and 
fond, love exhibited in Enoch's conduct. There is a majesty of re- 
signation in his soul with which no one can find fault. Moral objec- 
tion ! why, the piece is " a gem of purest ray serene," flawless as 
the rarest diamond, brilliant and chaste as the starlight, gloriously 
unstained with anything of immorality as the lily's bosom, or the 
daisy's dew, or the rainbow's semicircle, or the blush of health on 
a baby's cheek. Moral objection ! it is as holy as an angel's dream, 
all but as palpitatingly human as one of His parables who spake as 
never man spake. Holy Writ alone contains in its pages, which are 
the poetry of heaven, any literature which is as free from admixture of 
promne passion or evil suggestion. ** Enoch Arden" is a worthy fruit 
of the same pure mind who gave us "In Memoriam " to lighten up 
death, and ^o has illastrated life with " The May Queen," " The 
Gardener's Daughter," " Marianna," " Claribel," " Guenevere," and 
many other visions bright of womanhood. " Enoch Arden " is not — 
we say it emphatically — morally objectionable. Edwabd Law. 
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IS THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE 
MORE DUE TO RELIGION THAN SCIENCE P 

BELIGION. — I. 

The Bible is a wonderful book. No single volume in any litera- 
ture contains in it matter of such moment as any treatise included 
in that sacred tome. The literature of a whole nation, a nation 
distinguished for its longevity as a people, is almost comprised 
within its compass. But this literature is unique. It is suffused 
with the idea of God. It gives a record of God's revelation of 
Himself, of His disclosures of His power in history,* and of His 
grace and mercy to man. The Bible is the hook of humanity's 
religion. 

Religion is the law of man s duty. Science is the law of nature. 
Science is only the aggregate of man's knowledge ; religion is the 
revelation of the Divine Being. Intellectual development is the 
result of intellectual exercise. Main's intellect receives far more 
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exercise in reflecting upon, determining what is, and setting about 
to do, his duty, than it ever gains in studying the things around it, 
and thinking about the operations of the universe. Just because 
man thinks far more about himself than about nature, it is certain 
that religion develops his intellect much more than science. 

S^ligion instituted the pulnit. Eeligion gave birth to the Church. 
Keligion sent teachers into tne farthest corners of the earth. Re- 
ligion demolished the false divinities of heathen nations. Eeligion 
aroused men's minds to reflection upon God and His works. 
Eeligion has had more to do with the culture of science than any 
other mode of bringing men's minds into activity. Eeligion, in 
fact, lies at the root of all intellectual life. It is a sense of religion 
that makes science valuable. To know nature is only a means of 
acquiring some intimations of the Creator of nature. Eeligion 
makes it important for man to know the truth, and he appeals to 
science to tell him what the truth is. There is, therefore, in 
religion the earliest excitement to man to study the works of the 
Maker and Monarch of all. It cannot but be that religion has had 
much more effect in leading to the development of the intellectual 
faculties of mankind in Europe than science has had. Eeligion 
refers to duty, science to convenience ; and duty is a far higher and 
nobler pursuit than mere convenience. 

Science is only a knowledge of facts. It only looks at facts, not 
beyond them. Eeligion induces man to look upon facts as valuable 
only for their teachings regarding that which lies beyond the 
visible hemisphere within which science is confined. Science 
declares the glory of man ; religion declares the glory of Grod : and 
when religion directs the vision of science, it shows that the 
heavens declare the glory of Grod, and the earth showeth forth His 
handy work. In gazing into the cathedral of nature, science only 
asks. What can I see P When religion looks into it, it asks. What 
does God reveal P and it translates the dialects and formulas of 
science into the meaning of God in creation. The investigations of 
science are bounded by time and space; those of religion pass 
beyond all bounds but those which Deity Himself has fixea as 
impassable by man in this his present state. Science is only 
** falsely so called " when it attempts to become a revealer of any- 
thing else than facts and their laws. " Faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things unseen." 

The special organ of religion is faith. That is the centre light of 
all man s seeing. " The whole history of modem times, says 
Fichte, " is the manifestation of Christianity."* Christianity de- 
stroyed the old forms of civilization, dissevered the world of 
mythology, and gave to the State a permanence it never had before. 
Christianity created the Church. The State and the Church are 
the active coefficients of European life in its earlier ages. Chris- 
tianity sanctioned individuality, and this completed the entire 

* Lect* xiit. 
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trinity in unity of modem civilization. Wliat could science have 
done in any age with State and Chnrch, without citizenship and 
personal freedom P Life was never free to devote itself to science 
m the older forms of human existence. It was only when the 
Church provided learned leisure for the great minds of an epoch 
that science took shape, and became useful. In the past of history, 
anterior to Christianity, science was imbecile. Since Christianity 
has made its advent in the world science has been made useful and 
advantageous. 

Religion, by giving mankind a higher interest in examining into 
and comprehending the wonders of creation as a revelation of God's 
wisdom and power, contributed largely to the eariy culture of 
Europe. In teaching that " the heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth His handy work/' religion gave its 
sanction to the investigations of astronomy. In giving out as a 
maxim that man was created in the image of God, it heightened the 
aim and widened the scope of physiology and psychology. In 
calling upon man to "behold the lily of the field," it gave the 
proper turn to all questions of vegetable morphology. In many 
other ways religion administered an impetus to the intellectual cul- 
ture of Europe, without which science would have perished. The 
days of European history antecedent to the diffusive Christianity of 
modern times are those of supposititious, not of real science. From 
religion the true aim and purpose of science were derived ; it taught 
man the moral glory of truth, and led him to train his mind for the 
acquirement of it as a solemn duty. 

Keligion, wherever it was heartily received, made men think. 
Among the Romans it showed the marvellous spectacle of a devotion 
for truth capable of daring and enduring death. Among the Greeks 
it swamped all the teachings of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, and 
inaugurated a divine |>hilosophy among them. Religion collected 
the library of Alexandria. It supplied sacred books, which it was 
a duty to peruse, and consequently made it a duty to acquire the 
power of reading. Religion gathered the learned men of the world 
into Constantinople, and margined the Mediterranean with schools 
of philosophy, synagogues of Scripture readers, churches filled by 
men mighty not only in these Scriptures, but great in word and 
deed. Bound these churches schools arose, and clusters of schools 
became colleges. All the great thoughts of authentic history in 
past Christian ages were results of religious inspirations. Learning 
was preserved by the church — science was cultivated by the church. 
Only for a brief interval in the Middle Ages, when infidelity Mid 
science had formed a compact against her, did the church oppose 
her progress. 

It must be recollected, too, that Religion, by settling nations, by 
lessening wars, by indoctrinating her adherents with thoughts 
of peace, and exciting in them a fondness for settle^ life, made 
science possible. The slow progress of science in the early ages of 
social life was a consequence of the want of a good method. Its 
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aims and those of religion were at first identical— and they still 
really are the same, — ^to know the works of God as indications of 
His will. If you collect all the names of the eminent thinkers, you 
will find them the names, for the most part, of men who had a love 
of religion in their hearts, and who were mored to scientific 
research by their religious aspirations. 

Even when men opposed to religion made advances in scientific 
pursuits, they were as much moved to their course by hatred to 
religion as by love of science. The same is the case in this present 
day. Many men love Science because they believe that sne and 
religion cannot subsist together. Intellectual development cannot 
really assume its highest forms unless there be imparted to the 
mind a right moral bias and tendency. Beligion imparts teach- 
ability of spirit, it makes men eager to know the truth. Now 
eagerness to know the truth is the earliest element in true scientific 
oidture. Without that no real progress in the development of the 
intellect can take place. Development is growth from a centre 
outwards ; it implies, therefore, that there should be an inward 
principle, which in its energy causes the living signs of growth to 
show themselves. Beligion gives this central life. Beligion sup- 
plies this first necessity of progressive growth. Science is itself 
only the daughter of intellect, fertilized by religion. The whole 
history of man shows that before progress can arise among men a 
new and loftier spirit must be got into them. Civilization begins 
only when the heart and soul are stimulated by a new thought. 
Intellectual development must, therefore, be more the result of the 
first grand impulse than of any minor tributary force. 

The sacred books of the church have themselves necessitated 
more intellectual activity than all other means of exciting men 
whatever. Written in the languages of Eastern nations or of 
Western powers— nations which fell, that Christianity might be 
established among their ruins, —it was necessary that a large amount 
of mental industry should be employed in keeping alive the memory 
and knowledge oi these old languages. Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldaic, 
Greek, and Latin, were made heritages in the Church for the culture 
of her teachers and preachers. They were required not only for 
the perusal, but for the exposition, of the words of life with which 
religion proffered to suffuse the world. Translations, interpreta- 
tions, arKuments about doctrines, systems and compends of divinity, 
even differences of sects, depended on this constant intellectual 
activity among students of the holy writings in which the secrets 
of religion were contained, and from which they were drawn. 

Few of our readers can have failed to be struck with the vigorous 
expositions of the nature, powers, and varieties of eloquence which 
Mr. Neil has of late contributed to these pages. In them, it will 
be recollected, he makes a claim on behalf of Christ as the Institutor 
of public education. The argument is at once clearly and forcibly 
put by him in such tenus as to admit of no debate or dispute. 
Clurist, as he shows, consecrated and established the pulpit ; and— 
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" The pulpit (ia the Bober uie 
Of its legitimate peculiar powers) 
Most stand acknowledged, while ibe world bhall btand, 
The most important and effectaal ^uird, 
Support, and ornament of virtue s cause." 

Here, then, is a provision made by religion for intellectual develop- 
ment, which science has borrowed and adopted in the form of 
lecturing, but has not invented. No form of moving men is so 
powerful as that of the resistless might of the orator who rises to 
the grandeur of his theme. Men are too apt to forget this great 
agent in general instruction when they speak of the progress of men 
in science and in art. 

The world's debt to religion, as an agent in intellectual develop- 
ment, can never be held second to science. Eeligion gives man the 
right view of his own place and work in creation as an intelligent 
worshipper of God ; religion raises the thoughts of man to look to 
nature as the temple of the divine Majesty ; religion inoculates 
mankind with a zeal for truth and for Grod*8 honour ; Keligion, whUe 
books were in a corner, and to be found only in manuscripts, sent 
through all the world her heralds— oral teachers, living libraries, 
full of the divine energy of a faith inspiring and aspiring. This 
mode of disseminating the truth, and of moving the thoughts, feel- 
ings, and souls of mankind, the world owes to religion. Scholarship 
has been almost always promoted by the Church ; teaching has been 
always her great work. Science has been but a dwarf in the 
amount of intellectual development compared to the Church. How 
doubt can be entertained upon this question it is hard to under- 
stand. Inglbfield. 



SCIENCE.— I. 

It was well said by Cicero, "Natura ingenuit sine doctrina 
Dotitias parvas rerum maximarum."* Cicero was never a good 
j)hilosopher, but he has spoken some great truths ; and although 
times are changed since his age, yet his great truths are unchanged ; 
and the years which usually rust men's works have to his added the 
brilliancy of an author of world-old renown, who, placed science 
first and foremost as the only means whereby we could learn the 
mysteries of being, and exerted all his power for its encouragement. 

Assuredly the mtellect grows slowly, and takes time to aevelop 
itself, as we can perceive from the lives of the great and good. 
And what was it that caused their minds to grow so fully ? What 
was it that instilled common sense into those certain traits of 
character which otherwise would have been as nothing, but which 
afterwards rendered such service to their country? Was it 
religion? Truly religion could have told them their duty; it 

* Nature without learDing produces little knowledge of the mo9t important 
matters. 
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could Lave quickened their conscience ; and kad their minds been 
too sensitive, as in some cases, it could have plunged them into 
error and superstition. Ileligion, good as its precepts are in 
Europe, could not have given them knowledge such as they 
required — that knowledge which is the pith of each bright career, 
and which has made Europe the most civUized part of Sie known 
world. 

iBeligion can only act as a framework to the mind — as a boundary 
to the animal nature, and is not capable of being so beneficial 
as fanatics generally suppose. Men are led away by the word 
!Religion ; they are too much awed by that which, after all, is not so 
great a thing; it is a point on which every man differs, and to 
which there is no climax : accordingly, the pietist, if he be on the 
opposite side, on the pursuance of the effects of religion, which he 
would deem to be most kindly, would make inferences exceedingly 
absurd through his jaundiced mind. 

Viewing religion even in its widest sphere, we cannot conceive how 
it can be in its proper province as exerting an influence as concerning 
the intellectual rather than the moral nature of man ; it is out of 
place when it concerns itself with the intellectual ; its proper field 
of activity would be to refine the morals, and have a regard to the 
cxdtivation of the feelings, but not of the mind. Certainly, there 
was a time when we might sajr religion exerted its influence over 
mind and body — over everything that concerned man; and let us 
mark its effects. The evil power which religion possessed has even 
given a name to the time when its influence was so fatal. In the 
barkAges religion had reached the acme of its power, and controlled 
all government, morals, laws, science, and art ; and for years men's 
minds were blinded, a veU was cast over their intellect, which was 
not withdrawn until oppressed science struggled onward and 
removed it. 

No one wlQ deny that in the Dark Ages the church overclouded 
all ; nay, it is but too evident that it was the object of the religious 
party in those days to dull every light that sprang up, except, per- 
haps, a very " dim religious light." The foundations of the Church 
were so tottering, that her safety depended on keeping the minds 
of her proselytes as unenlightened as possible, and the truth of this 
may be proved by remarking how soon the influence of religion on 
the intellect dwindled into nought when science arose. Can any one 
dispute this P Consequently, too, religion endeavoured to utterly 
suppress science, and by thus doing it rendered the advent of that 
great light, which has some time since dawned upon us, slow in 
coming. And can we infer from this that religion has been of 
advantage to Europe in developing the intellect P Nay, it seems to 
prove tlmt it has done all in its power to keep in check anything 
that might have enlivened the state of the times. Beligion, then, 
has been decidedly detrimental to the intellectual development of 
Europe. 

Let us view religion in another light, when it is abused. 
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Scarcely an age has passed since religion first awoke in the hearts 
of men an awe of God, for nothing was more pure or holy than 
religion when in its infancy ; but it has been abused ; and the 
present day may be taken as an example of the abuse of religion in 
its worst phase. When it forces the natural bent of the mind into 
a certain channel, religion no longer is free ; the range of the intel- 
lect is narrowed, and not developed, for restraint clothes the better 
feelings ; and whenever religion divides itself into sects diffwing 
widely from each other, it must be called abuses why and 
wherefore we will show. By such divisions much hatred and iil- 
feeliog is aroused, and each man is to a degree his brother's enemy, 
and nothing tends to lower and degrade so much as ill-feehng, 
smothered though it be. 

We see, then, that religion can be exceedingly hurtful, and has 
done more harm than we can well perceive, still less record ; and. 
now let us consider science, and examine its workings. What injury 
has science done to the intellectual and moral in man P Some, per- 
haps, may urge the old and somewhat hackneyed objection that 
science breeds infidelity, and urges precepts contradictory to the 
•acred writings. This point has been argued by abler peais than 
ours, but nevertheless we will say a £ew words on the subiect. 
Possibly some of our readers will be Hebrew scholars as weU as 
scientific men ; if so, would they but compare our version with the 
Hebrew, and consider carefully what science urges, they would see 
that many a difficulty would vanish, and the opinion that science 
promotes infidelity would at once disappear mmi the unbiassed 
mind. In many cases it is through igiK»rance that sueh objections 
are urged. 

Euroj>e is the centre of science, the focus from which all its good 
effects diverge ; and it will scarcely be denied that Europe stands 
conspicuously forth as foremost among all other parts of the world ; 
and now we consider which of tbe two has wrought this, religion or 
ifcience. 

The superiority Europe has gained is through her ewilizatumj 
in other words, through her intercourse with other nations. And 
has religion aided in this P has it ever furthered the aims of eom- 
merce P IS ow religion often places an obstacle in the way, and acts 
rather as a drawback than otherwise. How often has difference 
between the followers of Protestantism Mid Popery caused not only 
individuals, but also nations, to discontinue their amity, and be the 
bitterest foes ! Have not England and France quarrdUied sufficiently 
about this one point to fully prove it? Surely the reader will 
require no more examples to demonstrate the argument. Certainly 
this is not the way to advance the intellectiml develofonent of 
Europe : to mak« each man hate his brother would be but a aony 
mode of refining the feelings. Surely, then, we should do wrong 
to attribute too much of our progress to the influence of religion on 
our minds. Let us take another train of argument ; let us lo«k 
back to the days of the old fathers of our church. Their religion 
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was as pure as oxir own ; they were pious and godly men, men who 
loved virtue, and who cultivated religion and all its attributes for 
their worth, and the purity of their precepts ; yet their minds and 
the minds of their proselytes were dark when compared with our 
own. And why P Not from want of purity of religion was their 
intellect clouded ; it w&Bfrom want of science. They wanted some- 
thing to lead them out of their ordinary train of thought — some 
proof— some proof that man was not on a level with the beast, but 
that it was intended that he should know some of the secrets of 
nature, and not live under that old ludicrous impression, that every- 
thing came directly from above. 

It is even supposed by some that science, instead of raising the 
standard of the intellect, lowers it ; but how and why we do not 
know. Science was given us that we might learn to kno#^ our- 
Belres, what we are, and whence we came, and is such that we 
cannot abuse it, for we can go no further than a given climax. 

" Est quad&m proJire tenus si non datiir ultra.*** 

With religion it is far different ; we may run riot wildly from the 
fanatio to the infidel. 

Did the Crusades bring any advantages to Europe P They were 
undertaken wholly from religious fervour, and only drained the 
blood of Christendom's best warriors, doing no service to Europe as 
regards civilization, or furthering and developing the intellect of 
her SODS. 

Beligion did not aid men in crossing the sea, and by this and 
other means obtaining intercourse with others, and inoreaaing 
civilization. All our inventions and manufactures are due to 
science, through which everything that shows the march of intellect 
is fonned. Eeligion has, iu fact, had very little to do with the tW^^ 
leeiual development of Europe ; and in those oases in which it has 
interfered, it has ne?er produced any remarkable change in the 
refinement of the intellect. 

Let us look at England in the days of the Republic, when fanat- 
iciam subdued everyUxiog, and scarcely a sentence was spoken but 
it was interwoven with some religious antagonism. At that time 
religion was supposed to be first and foremost, and if religion was 
sucn a civilizer of the mind, such a promoter of the peaceful arts, 
why did it not work some of its kindlier effects on those lawless 
minds ? No ! religion then appeared in one of its worst phases — it 
was abused; and instead of developing the intellect, it lowered and 
debased it. And novr we will leave one question to be answered by 
our friends on the opposite side, — Has science ever been thus 
grossly abused P Has science ever instituted and maintained per- 
secution? Has it ever produced such effects on the minds of 
men P Mabwood H. 

* There is a certain point wbich we may attaia, if we can go na farther. 
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THE GENIDS OF COLEEIDGE. 

The genius of Coleridge was manifested in different ways. In 
liim the poet and the metaphysician were combined; and his 
powers of conversation were such as are seldom given to men who 
are much in the habit of reflection. This was a rare versatility, 
which was all the more wonderful because the organization of the 
poet differs from that of the metaphysician. To attain proficiency 
in either capacity a distinct order of genius is necessary ; and even 
when the genius is great that proficiency cannot be attained with- 
out long and careful study, not only of books, but of men. It is 
seldom, however, that perfection is found even in men of the finest 
mental endowments ; and Coleridge was no exception to the general 
rule. In him their brilliancy was marred by habitual indolence ; 
and it is only by judging from the fragments which he has left 
behind him that we may endeavour to realize what might have 
been done by him, had his industry been equal to his gifts. 

Like that of Wordsworth, there is little in the life of Coleridge to 
interest the general reader; but to those who delight to observe 
the progress of genius, and to study the varieties of its workings, it 
is one from which a good deal of instruction may be derived. One 
of the few events in his life which may be considered as adventures 
was in leaving his college (Jesus') at Cambridge, and enlisting in a 
regiment of dragoons, in his twenty-second year. For the greater 
part of his life he was an invalid. The last nineteen years were 
spent in the house of Mr. Gillman, a surgeon at Hampstead, who 
afterwards wrote his memoirs, to which there will be occasion to 
refer hereafter. The work was a feeble and imsatisfactory one, as 
the first volume was all that made its appearance. Although this 
period was one of bodily suffering, mentdly it was the happiest of 
his life, inasmuch as it was spent m the society of friends who were 
dear to him, and who loved to hear him talk. Mr. Gillman men- 
tions that when a student in college, Coleridge's chambers were the 
resort of young men of his own age, who came to enjoy the pleasures 
of his conversation. His reading, though desidtory and without 
method, was extensive, and the amount of information he could 
impart in the course of an evening was incredible in a youth of \n» 
age. In after life, when years and experience had ripened his judg- 
ment, the reputation of his talents attracted friends from every 
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quarter to Lear him. For whole hours he would sit with them, and 
■pour forth with fluency the stores of a memory whose resources 
were inexhauhtible. By those who had ouce heard or seen him he 
was never forgottei^. \Vi£li a voice whose tone was music itsdf, 
and a countenance fitted to express every inflection of his feelings ; 
with tl^e beauty of his ideas, and the splendour of his language, lie 
fascinated all who heard him. Nor was this feeling confined alone 
to his presence. Thirty years have now elapsed since his death, 
and there are men living to-day who seem to grow young again at 
the very name of Coleridge, and to whom the recollection of an 
hour spent in his society seems like a thing of yesterday ; so 
mighty was the magic of his eloquence and learning. 

But these very powers of conversation, splendid though they 
were, proved an effectual bar to his real progress in letters. Men 
who excel in conversation are, in the majority of cases, more or less 
superficial. It is no doubt a good thing to talk well and with suc- 
cess, but to do this requires not only an extended course of reading, 
but a positive talent, which does not belong to every man who 
attempts it. There are numbers of men of learning and good sense 
who do talk well, but who, from the simple want of that indescrib- 
able something which passes under the name of tapt or address, do 
not talk with success ; and others with far less penetration and 
research who do talk with success, but by no means well. This is 
true of men who have won an undying renown in the literature of 
England. Addison was a quiet, unobtrusive man in society ; and 
Groldsmith was so deficient in this species of tact, that his talk 
became on occasions absolutely silly. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that conversation is an art, which may be cultivated with 
various degrees of success, according to the inclination and powers 
of those who aspire to a reputation for it ; but when we find a man 
of real genius and real jjowers of thought, as Coleridge undeniably 
was, spending his gifts in a way which can delight at most but a 
few, it is impossible to avoid a feeling of sincere regret. To appre- 
ciate a man's conversation properly it should be heard from his own 
lips ; when it is retailed second-hand through the medium of print, 
two-thirds of the fire is lost. Volumes of table-talk have at differ- 
ent times been sent forth into the world, some of them containing 
diamonds of priceless -iralue, though buried beneath heaps of rub- 
bish. But books of this kind, taken on the whole, are seldom found 
to repay the reading. Unquestionably, there are many ideas to be 
founa in them at once brilliant and instructive ; and if the author 
is blessed with a keen wit, it sparkles perhaps on every page ; but 
even the beat of them may be compared to a dish of knickknacks, 
which may answer well enough as a change, but wiU never do as 
substantiad food for the mind. 

There was a special charm in Coleridge's conversation. His ideas 
were so elegant, his language so pure, his reasoning so deep, and his 
powers of expression so felicitous, as to leave him without a rival. 
He was also singularly absent on occasions, which is no uncommon 
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thing in men of genius. Certain portions of his table-talk which 
have been published read more like a continuation of soliloquies ; 
now flowing on evenly and logically, and now breaking off into 
another and far different subject. This absence of mind told by no 
means in his favour. His friend Mr. Cottle, of Bristol, who has 
left some recollections of Coleridge behind him — which are now, by 
the way, out of print,— relates a rather amusing instance of it. An 
eminent medical man of that city, who was a warm admirer of Mr. 
Coleridge's conversation, was resolved to give his friend a treat ; 
and, accordingly, invited him to dinner one evening, as also a large 
number of acquaintances, who were anxiouLS for an introduction to 
the poet. Mr. Coleridge having accepted the invitation, great 
delignt was anticipated by all the parties concerned. On the 
evening appointed the guests were all assembled, but although they 
waited a considerable time past the hour fixed, until the dinner 
beeame cold, Coleridge did not make his appearance, greatly to the 
annoyance of the host and his friends. It appeared the poet had 
forgotten all about the engagement ; and as he was then delivering 
a course of lectures in the city, his biograplier states that he lost a 
dozen subscribers from this unlucky slip of his memory. 

JNior is this the only instance recorded of the same trait. On 
another occasion he had undertaken to deliver in Bristol a lecture 
on the " Kise, Progress, and Decline of the Eoman Empire." Ac- 
cordingly, on the appointed evening the room was filled, and the 
audience, after waiting till long after the hour, began to lose all 
patience at the lecturer's non-appearance, when somebody at lengUi 
announced that " a certain circumstance would prevent Mr. Cole- 
ridge from giving his lecture that evening as intended." The com- 
pany then separated, but not without expressing loudly their disap- 
pointment. The truth was, poor Coleridge haa entirely forgott^ 
the matter. The lecture was, however, afterwards delivered by his 
friend Mr. Bobert Southey, who, being a man of more regular 
habits than Coleridge, took care to prevent the recurrence of a 
similar misfortune. 

When a very young man, Coleridge, with two other young men of 
genius, one of whom was destined in after years to obtain the very 
highest honours of his profession, formed a scheme which could 
have emanated only from very youthful and very inexperienced 
persons. Those two young men were Robert Soutney and Robert 
Lovell. This scheme which they had proposed to themselves was 
one to which they gave the name of Pantisocraoy. Its objects were 
these : — To proceed to some remote region on the banks of the Sus- 
^uehannah, in North America, and there to found a colony, which 
it was determined should be composed, to use their own words, of 
men of tried character and sound principles. The simplicity of 
tlieir manners, and the virtues of their lives, would be an example 
to the rest of mankind. It was conceived that, by fixing on some 
seeluded spot away from the regular thoroughfare of men, th^ 
would not be influenced by the events of the world beyond. It 
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was, moreoTer, oonceired that, bj holding land and other urop er tj 
in comm<Hi, and by aroiding anything approaching to selfishness, 
they would be enabled to exclude anger, enyy, and other eyil pas* 
sions which had rendered mankind unhappy from the beginning of 
time. In short, by this chimerical project they hoped not only to 
establish a state for themselves, but in course of time to regenerate 
tiie entire system of society. 

It is unnecessary here to offer any remark on the folly of such an 
idea ; to any man of common sense, who possesses an ordinary ac- 
quaintance with human nature, it is evident at once. A good deal 
has been written by the critics and admirers of Coleridge on the 
scheme of pantisocracy ; nor, to say the least of it, is the matter un« 
worthy of attention. It is, however, mentioned here simply as an 
instance of the singular notions which are sometimes entertamed br 
men of genius, and held tenaciously against all the arguments whiok 
logic and common sense can bring against them. Many were the 
discussions which Mr. Coleridge Imd with his friends on this vexed 
qnestion, and many were the endeavours made to root the idea out 
of his head ; but all their arguments proved unavailing save one» 
which was found insurmountable, namely, the want of money to 
prosecute their scheme. Let a man be ever so sanguine, bis enthu- 
siasm cannot long withstand the want of that most necessary arti* 
cle ; and although the three young poets possessed a fair share of 
enthusiasm between them, they were, after all, but men. It was 
not long, however, before Southey and Lovell perceived the absur- 
dity of the plan they proposed, but Coleridge refused obstinately to 
be convinced. Whether Coleridge really believed in its feasibility, 
or whether he had merely persuaded himself into a belief in its sup- 
posed advantages, cannot, of course, be determined. It is certain, 
nowever, that for a considerable time after he had ostensibly aban- 
doned the project his mind was known to dwell at inter?alA upon 
it ; and many an evening his friends found him in the solitude of 
his chamber, composedly smoking his pipe, and musing on the liap- 
piness to be enjoyed on the banks of the distant Susquehannah. 

Coleridffe loved to dream. From his youth he was a projector of 
schemes which were never destined to be realized. Durmg his lite- 
rary career he planned the execution of more works than could be 
acmeved by any one man, were the period of his life extended to 
double the len^h allotted br the Psalmist. The writer of an able 
artideon Colendge in the "EncyclopcBdia Britannica," in speaking of 
the memorials of Coleridge's genius, refers to them as a splendid 
fragment, and never was an expression more judiciously applied. 
His nature was far too indolent, far too averse to the labour of com* 
position, for the case to be otherwise. When, however, he did write, 
he did so from the sheer feeling of pleasure he experienced in com- 
mitting his ideas to paper, and for that reason do we find such a 
large proportion of the sterling gold of genius in what he has writ- 
ten. More than once he started projects which might have secured 
him independence, if not wealth, haa they been successfully carried 
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out. One of these was the establishment of a paper called the 
Watchman, but which, after a brief career, he was forced to aban- 
don, from the inadequate support accorded to it by the public. 
To do him justice, Coleridge appears to have exerted himself to the 
utmost in the matter ; for on the authority of Mr. Gillman we find 
him starting, at the close of the year 1795, on a tour from Sristol to 
the chief towns in the north of England, in the endeavour to can- 
vass for subscribers to the proposed periodical. He was so far suc- 
cessful in his object that he returned with nearly a thousand names 
on his list. The first number appeared in the beginning of Eebr uary , 
1796 ; but although Coleridge wrote industriously in its pages, he 
could not prolong its existence beyond the ninth number. Some 
found fault with the -paper because it did not contain a sufficient 
amount of original writing ; others because it contained too much. 
But whatever was the cause, it is certain the undertaking failed 
miserably, Coleridge announcing in the last number that the work 
did not pay its expenses. He would have been thrown into prison 
for a sum of upwards of eighty pounds had he not been rescued by 
a friend who came forward opportunely with the money. Coleridge, 
no doubt, felt the disappointment severely ; but at twenty-four a 
man is buoyant, and the spirits are elastic ; and though Coleridge 
could not, in strictness, be considered volatile, certainly he, of all 
other men, seemed unlikely to allow a failure to weigh long upon his 
mind. 

This was in 1796. A year later another experiment was tried, 
with about the same degree of success. This time, however, the 
attempt was not made alone ; another illustrious name was coupled 
with his— that of William Wordsworth. The two poets determmed 
to publish a volume of poems between them. It was agreed that 
Wordsworth should illustrate in his own style the events, and even 
the language of every-day life, while the endeavours of Coleridge, 
to use his own words in the " Biographia Literaria," should be 
directed to persons and characters supernatural, or at least romantic. 
They fixed upon a subject which they agreed to elaborate together, 
and which afterwards bore the name of " The Ancient Mariner." 
The two poets began the labour full of hope and pleasurable antici- 
pation, and so far the scheme appeared to promise success. They 
discovered, however, before they had made much progress, that 
although their ideas of poetry might assimilate in the abstract, the 
mod^ which each had of committing those ideas ixy paper was so 
peculiar, that they could not hope to work successfully upon the 
same subject together. Its completion was, therefore, left entirelj 
in the hands of Coleridge, and accordingly " The Ancient Mariner 
made its appearance in the following year, together with a number 
of minor poems contributed by the two poets individualljj. Words- 
worth and Coleridge at that time were comparatively unknown ; 
whatever little reputation they did possess was but local, and con- 
fined to their own personal friends. It is not surprising, then, that 
the volume fell dead from the press. Scarcely fifty copies met with 
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purcbasers. Out of an edition of 600 which was printed, four-fiflhs 
found their way to the trunkmaker's. Two or three copies came 
to the hands or the critics, who reviewed them savagely ; and " The 
Ancient Mariner," which was the gem of the book, was pronounced 
an absurd composition, destitute of genius, abstruse, and incompre- 
hensible. 

It is not perhaps saying too much, that there are few poems 
in any language in which genius is so manifest at once as in " The 
Ancient Mariner." No doubt different people have different ideas 
of what a poem should be. Many delight in seeing the imagination 
exercised, others prefer poems which contain sentiments of philoso- 
phy, while not a few derive a peculiar pleasure from those whose 
principal merit lies in the construction of the metre. With such 
variety of tastes, therefore, the critic often finds it of little avail to 
lavish praise upon any particular work unless he is able to draw 
attention to certain points in it which may suit those tastes. Now 
no one can read three stanzas of " The Ancient Mariner " without 
feeling that it is an extraordinary work. To picture the scenes 
portrayed in it must have required not only an imagination of rare 
power, but a thorough mastery of the art of poetry ; nor is the poem 
without a certain philosophy of its own. Few men had a keener 
perception of the music of words than Coleridge. Had his profes- 
sion been that of a musician, there is little doubt but he would have 
attained eminence in it, for his sense of melody and his ear for time 
and tune were extremely fine. For effective arrangement of words 
there is no finer work of its kind to be found than " The Ancient 
Mariner," except perhaps the ballad of " Sir Patrick Spens ;" but 
this latter, though a very admirable specimen of ballad versification, 
can offer nothing in point of idea which can be compared to the 
former. As a general rule, to be a skilful word-painter it is neces- 
sary to observe and study nature from the life, particularly for him 
who attempts description. This was the grand principle in common 
between Wordsworth and Coleridge. From their habits of obser- 
vation the two poets laid in a store of ideas, which aflewards proved 
of immense service to each. There was this difference, however, 
between them, — that while Wordsworth undoubtedly possessed 
within him more of the poet's nature, Coleridge was far tne better 
skilled artist of the two, although he did not make poetry the busi- 
ness of his life to the extent that Wordsworth did. The speciality 
of Wordsworth lay in depicting the scenery of his own country, to 
the study of which he had devoted so much attention ; but he had 
little genius for the conception of scenery from either books or 
pictures. Kot so with Coleridge ; his genius was peculiarly inven- 
tive, and it is amazing with ^ hat felicity his imagination has pictured 
scenery on which his eye could never possibly have dwelt. Every 
one has seen portraits which, without having known the original, 
he feels must be admirable likenesses. The scenery portrayed in 
** The Ancient Mariner " is, comparatively speaking, familiar only 
to few, but there is a striking reality apparent in the following 
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lines, which makes iu wonder at the fineness of the tooeh which 
cotdd have produced them so felicitously : — 

'* And now tbere came both mist snd mow. 
And it grew wondroat cold; 
And ice, mast high, came fioattnglj, 
As green as emerald. 

'* And throngh the drifts the snow j clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen; 
Nor shapes of men nor beast we ken, — 
The ice was all between. 

" The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all aronnd ; 
It cracked and growled, and roared and howled. 
Like noises in a swonnd." 

It is more than probable that Coleridge never saw an iceberg ia 
his life ; it is certain, from what we know of his biography, that he 
never travelled as far as the South Pole, but the pictiure is here as 
vividly brought before the mind as if painted down npon canvas. 
It fihould always be the aim of a poet to infuse an idea of reality, 
if I may be allowed the term, into his writings ; and it is a dis- 
tinctive mark of genius in him when he writes in such a way that 
his words are felt. 

Again, how forcibly the picture of loneliness and desolation is 
brought before us as the mariner relates the entrance into the 
deserted sea !— 

" The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free; 
We were the first that ever borst 

Into that fcilent cea. 
Down dropped the breeze, the sails droppsd down; 

'Twas sad as sad coald be; 
And we did speak onlj to break 
The silence of the sea! 
• • • • 

* ^•7 •^®'' day,daj after ('•y, 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion. 
As idle as a pshited ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

** Water, water ererjwhere, 

And all the boarJs did shrii k; 
Water, water everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink.** 

The alliteration (effective at all times) is particularly happy in 
its introduction into the first two lines quoted above. Tnere ia 
something quaint about the construction of the staneas, which not 
oidy gives pleasure to the ear, but rivets the attention of the reader. 
The best point, however, in the whole poem lies perhaps in the 
description of the skeleton ship. This scene is one whicm, for its 
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iin^iesB of conception and its masterly rendering, oonld scarcelj 
be equalled, but certainly not surpassed. The ribs of the yessel 
and her ghastly crew are seen standing out grimly against the dis- 
tant Sim ; but here is the poet's own description :—- 

" The western wave was all aflame, 

The day was well-nigh done; 
Almost upon the western wave 

Bested the broad, bright san; 
When that strange shape drove suddenly 

Betwixt ns and the son. 

* « * « 

Are those her ribs through which the sun 

Did peer as through a grate? 
And is that woman ail her crew? 
Is that a Death? and are there two? 

Is Death that woman's mate? 
" Her lips were red, her, looks were free, 

Her locks were yellow as gold; 
Her skin was white as leprosy, 
The nightmare life-in-death was she. 

Who thicks men's blood with cold. 
« * «. « 

The 8un*s rim dips, the stars rush out, 

At one stride comes the dark: 
With far-heard whisper o'er the sea 

0£f shot the spectre bark." 

The weirdness of the idea certainly might render it ea^y mistaken 
for one of German origin. Coleridge, however, was one of the last 
men who would possibly be guilty of plagiarism, even in its remotest 
form, although tne charge has been brought against him by an able 
writer, a friend of his own.* But although the indolence of Cole- 
ridge was notorious all through his Ufe, yet when he did work he 
relied mainly on his own powers ; his genius was too independent 
in its character, too markedly original to permit of his appropriating 
the inventions of others, even did appearances warrant the charge. 
Moreover, a man is seldom able to work so successfully on borrowed 
ideas as he can upon his own ; it requires the most consummate art 
to prevent a certain flatness and want of spirit being apparent, and 
there is certainly but little fault to find with " The Ancient Mariner " 
in this respect. But to enumerate the different points of the poem 
would be simply to set out the entire work from beginning to end, 
for there is scarcely a stanza which does not possess some peculiar 
force or beauty of its own ; and leaden dull indeed must be the 
intellect which does not rise from its perusal with better ideas. 
One perusal merely is not sufficient to obtain a correct estimate of 
its beauty ; it is one of those highly finished works which bear 
study, and in which new beauties are constantly being discovered. 

* Thomas De Quincey, " Works,** vol. ii. See also paper in Blackwood for April 
1840, by Prof. J. F. Ferrier. 
1866. B , 
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Bat ihert «m numben of intelligent, w^intentioned people, wlio 
either eaanot or will not take pmtore in anything whieh they do 
not thoroughly and completely understand ; and view it in what- 
eyer light you will, it cannot be denied that " The Ancient Mariner" 
is a mysterious poem. Its mystery, however, is not of that ordinary- 
kind which forms the staple element of Bomance ; nor is it that 
mystery, or rather obscurity of meaning, into which the poets of 
the present day delight to torture themselyes-— for few men wrote 
more lucidly than Coleridge,— but rather the mystery of its creation. 
How Coleridge could have hit upon the idea of the poem has nerer 
been clearly tmderstood ; the very novelty of its construction wag 
set down for clumsiness at the time of its publioatioD. By degrees, 
however, it came into notice, and men befj^ to comprehend it, 
and to perceive its true merit ; ihe critics desisted firom their abuse, 
to reflect whether there might not be, after all, a meaning hidden 
below the surface ; and few who read with attention can believe the 
contrary after reading its four concluding stanzas :— 

" FareweUI fiureweUI bat this 1 1^ 
To thee, thou weddiog guest,— 
He prayeth well who loveth wetl 
Both man, and bird, and beast. 

" He prajeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small; 
For the dear God that loveth ns, 
He made and loveth aU. 

** The mariner whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar, 
Is gone; and now the wedding guest 
Tarns from the bridegroom's door. 

'* He went like one that hath beoi stnnned, 
And is of sense forlorn; 
A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow mom." 

An odd conclusion to a tale of such exciting interest, and yet how 
stranffely appropriate ! Its philosophy is simple ; by many, no doubt, 
ocmsidered stale ; it teaches a more enlarged love towards all the 
creatures of the earth. But to right-thmking men a wholesome 
truth is always acceptable ; and well would it be for humanity if 
the works of every poet were as pure in spirit and as free fi*om evil 
oonceptions as are those of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

Of a far different class was his poem of '' Christabel," or raider 
the fragment of the poem known by that name. The brief portion 
of the work which exists is divided into two parts, the first of^whicb 
was written in the same year in which " The Ancient Mariner " was 
published ; the second part in three years after. Never was any 
work left in a more provoking state of incompleteness. Scarcely 
has the reader given nis attention to the story, when the interest is 
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snapped by its abrupt terminatioii. Fragment as it is, and altoge- 
ther different from " The Ancient Mariner," the dose observer can 
discern the same hand in the two poems. Not a single idea haye 
they in common, but the same powerful imagination, the same ex> 
quisite sense of melody, is everywhere visible in each. The idea is 
suggested to the reader of a half- chiselled marble, from whose 
beauty as a fragment we might fancy its splendour as a whole. To 
attempt to complete it would be as idle as to lament its deficiency ; 
tiie result would be a &ilure. Coleridge's touch was peculiar ; his 
mantle has not fallen on any of his numerous imitators. What he 
has left, however, is unexceptionable ; in point of merit there is 
nothing to be desired. The skill of the artist is combined with the 
genius of the poet. Whatever Coleridge wrote never failed to leave 
a favourable impression behind ; his words linger in the memory 
long after the eye has ceased to dweU upon the page. There was a 
znagic in his pen which transmuted to gold whatever it touched, and 
never was that pen wielded in happier mood than when the " Chris- 
tabel" was begun. The music of the following lines, particiilarly,. 
places ihem beyond the reach of imitation : — 

** Tht lovely kdy, ChmUM, 
Whom her father loves lo well. 
What makee her in the wood so late, 
A forloog from the castle gate? 
She had dreams all yesternight 
Of her own betrothM koight; 
And she in the midnight wood win pray 
For the weal of her Hirer that's far awi^. 
* * • • 

fihe kneels beneal^ the huge oak tne, 
And in likBoa prayeth she. 

« « • * 

The night is ^111, the hnst is hare. 

Is it the wind that moaneth Usak? 
There is not wind enongh in tha air 
To move away the ringlet cnrl 

From the lovely lady's cheek. 
There is not wind enongh to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its elan, 
That dances as often as dance it can, 
Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 
On the topmost twig that looks ip at the dcy." 

Then Christabel descries a strange lady standing in the wood, — 

" A damsel bright, 
Drest in a silken robe of white 
That shadowy in the moonlight shone.'' 

At length she brings the stranger into the castle, stealing past 
Sir Le<dine's door, — 

" As stm as death, with stifled breath," 
until they reach the chamber of Christabel. 
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'' The moon Bhiiies down in the open air, 
And not a moonbeam enters here; 
Bat thej without its light can see 
The chamber carved so cnrionslj, — 
Carved with figures strange and sweet, 

All made out of the carrer's brain 
For a ladj's chamber neat 

The lamp, with twofold silver chun, 
Is fastened to an angel's feet. 
The silver lamp burns dead and dim, 
But Christabel the lamp will trim. 
She trimmed the lamp and made it bright. 

And left it swinging to and fro; 
While Geraldine, in wretched plight, 

Sank down upon the floor below.** 

No wonder the poem is matchless when it contains such writing. 
Other passages might be selected of equal power and beauty, but 
those which have been given are sufficient examples. Of the excel- 
lence of his minor poems it is difficult to convey a correct idea 
without actually presenting them before the reader, but this space 
does not permit. It is sufficient to say that they are all more or 
less distinguished by the same fine imagination and grace of dictimi : 
for classic eloquence, both in idea and expression, the " Monody 
on the Death of Cbatterton " and the " Ode to the Departing Year 
remain without a rival. 

Before concluding this brief notice of Coleridge's poetic genius 
it may not be amiss to allude to a work to which he owes no small 
portion of Jiis reputation, namely, his translation of Schiller's 
" Wallenstein." This is said to be the only instance known of a 
translation being superior to its original — a proud distinction. 
Coleridge loved both Germany and its people, and he was amongst 
the first to attempt to introduce their literature, and to foster a 
taste for it among those circles to whose delight his own pen had 
so often contributed. His eflPorts were not crowned with the success 
they deserved ; whatever emanated from Deutschland was viewed 
in this country as heavy and unattractive, and it was extremely 
difficult to root out the old conventional idea. By the exertions, 
however, of Mr. Carlyle, who has done infinitely more than any 
man of his time to render the literature of Germany popular amongst 
us, that idea has to a great extent disappeared ; as year after year 
rolls by, the taste for German writers becomes more and more 
developed. But considering the adverse circumstances against 
which Coleridge had to contend, we cannot wonder at, although 
we may regret, the failure of a work on which unquestionably much 
pains were bestowed. The " Wallenstein " was not calculated to 
excite much interest ; if attempted to have been put upon the stafi^e, 
it would have proved an utter failure ; and even in the closet the 
number of its readers was never larj^e. There was too great a want 
of dramatic incident about it to excite the interest of the generality 
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of peo]^le ; many passages even sounded flat and laboured, a fault 
which is no doubt sometimes unavoidable when a translator adheres 
closely to his original, but which is never pardoned by the reader. 
Moreover, the (&awinj^ of the characters had not that boldness 
which frequently sustains the interest in works of the kind, even 
though deficient in other and finer qualities. With Wallenstein 
himself there is but little sympathy ; and the Piccolomini, notwith- 
standing the prominent part they are made to play, seem after all 
but mere sketches. But with all its numerous drawbacks the work 
is undoubtedly one of exalted merits, not the least of which is the 
fidelity with which Coleridge has followed out the conceptions of 
Schiller ; and there are numberless quiet touches throughout, which 
win the reader's admiration by the accuracy with which they 
portray the different workings of the passions. Taking it as a 
whole, the work is an excellent one ; and although, for the reasons 
which have been given, it can never become popular, it will hold a 
high position in the estimation of that class of readers who despise 
bombast, and are content with unaffected simplicity. 

Coleridge's reasoning faculties were of the very first order. To 
grapple with him on a point of logical analysis required a mind 
of rare power. The great flow of words at his command frequently 
enabled him to defeat his antagonist with ease, although right 
might have been on the side of the latter. But Coleridge never 
knowingly used his powers against what was right: his efforts 
were directed rather towards the proving of accepted truths, not 
towards building new theories or laying the foundations of new 
religious creeds. In reading he was not content merely with 
examining the propositions which the writer had placed before him 
on the face of the book ; his mind was ever on the watch to probe 
out some hidden meaning ; and were no such meaning to be found, 
he endeavoured to supply, in his own imagination, ideas which 
either had not struck the author or were incompletely expressed. 
To such an extent had this habit gained upon him, that many who 
did not know him personally, or knew hmi incompletely, viewed 
him as a virulent hypercritic. Ideas to which this kind of analysis 
had given birth came to him copiously, and when uttered were 
valuable in the extreme ; but so averse was he to the drudgery of 
systematically recording his ideas, that comparatively few have 
been rescued from oblivion. His favourite plan was to note down 
his thoughts in the margin of his book, careless whether they ever 
saw the fight again, or whether they were so completely expressed 
as to stand the test of criticism in their turn. Scores of volumes 
containing these random pencil notes have been knocked for years 
about the second-hand book-stalls, frequently falling into the hands 
of people who had little mind to appreciate their great value, and 
only occasionallv rescued by some industrious book-hunter. 

So far from his being a man naturally inclined to look out for 
blemishes in the writings of others, the case was quite the reverse ; 
he was without a particle of malice in his composition. Added to 
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liis many other aooonidiahmests, he was a akilfiil reader of tiie 
Bind. It requires no snperficial kno^edp^e of human naiore to 
appreeiato properiy a wore which portoars it well : a man posteaeed 
onlj of tiiat superficial knowledge maj indeed be capable of admiring 
Hke wqA, but lie can nerer beocnne a correct jiioge ; he must be 
oonttBnMlly obserrine, eontiBiuiUy studying the different phases of 
life as thej* oome before him. Coleridge's leetures on Snakspere 
fflchibit this habit <^ observation in a prominent de^ee. Thej are 
diiefly distinguislied by their minuteness of analysis, and by tiieir 
admirable reasoning on the conceptions of the pla3r8. A smas of 
his essays, published under the name of " The Friend*** manifest 
the same dose study. The language of the moralist is combined 
Ihroughout with that of the observer. 

After the lapse of so many years it is singular that no biography 
has appeared whidk ean be conndered worthy of this great man. 
It is true that as long as his works remain before the public his 
name will be remembered and his genius admired, but the want <^ 
a regular record of his life must be felt by the lovers of what is 
^ore and graoeftd in literature. Few can read ihe writings of Cede- 
ridge without wishing to know more of him, and of such a man 
as Coleridge none could write a really yaluable biography without 
haying been frequently in contact with him. Perhaps tbe fittest 
person for the task would have been the nephew and son-in-law of 
the |>oet, the late Bey. Henry Nelson Coleridge, a man who, in 
addition to many other qualifications, possessed a findy cuhiyated 
taste for literatm^, and under whose auspices editions of more .than 
one of his uncle's works haye been issued from the press, particularly 
ihe " TaWe Talk " and the " Aids to Eefleetion." The getk^nJ^km 
which ean connect the present day wilh that of Coleridge is pasnng 
rapidly awi^> and ere many years haye rolled over us, those who can 
reeollect to haye shaken him by the hand will be few and far between. 
No furi^ier delay, then, should occur without iAie work being under- 
ti^en. The task has been accomplished for hundreds of men who 
were fkr less warihj ; and if l^ere ever was a man who, independ- 
ently of his genius, deserved attention for the purity and virtue of 
his Hfe, it was surdy Samuel Taylor Coleridge. O. 
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The Dramatic Worki of William Shahipere, In 8iz Yolomes. 
With Biographical Introduction by Hekbt Glassfokd Bbll. 
Glasgow : Porteous Brothers. 
The Dramatic Works, &c. 1 Vol. London : Wm. Collins. 

The two works above noted contain the same text and the same 
introduction. The printing in each is beautifully clear, and the 
get-up is highly praiseworthy. They each contain the text, without 
note or comment, but only, we are sorry to say, the text of the 
dramatic works. They do not supply the entire volume of ShaJk- 
spere's mighty mind. This is almost the only matter of regret 
about these two splendid works* Criticism of the plays is quite 
out of place here ; but the Introduction which has been prefixed 
to these editions falls legitimately enough within its range. 

Henry Glassford Bell, the author of the Biographical Introduc- 
tion, is one of the Literary Sheriffs of the city of Glasgow,— the 
other and elder and chief being the historian of Europe, Sir 
Archibald Alison. 

Sheriff Bell, son of the late James Bell, advocate, was bom at 
Glasgow 8th November, 1805. He was educated for the law at 
Edinourgh University, and was called to the bar in 1832. In 1829 
he established and conducted the JEdinburgh Literary Journal^ 
and contributed to Constable's Miscellany a '' life of Mary Queen 
of Scots." He has issued a volume of poetry, entitled, '* Summor 
and Winter Hours ;" and a volume of^mingled prose and verse, 
" My Old Portfolio." In 1839 he was appointed first sheriff sub- 
stitute of Lanarkshire, and it is understood that he has a volume 
of poems now in the press. He is a gentleman of excellent taste, 
an authority in his native citj^ in art and literature, and one whose 
reputation is spread pretty widely as an orator, a lawyer, a judge, 
aiui a poet. The Biographical Introduction here given is fin3y 
critical reffarding the literature of Shakspere's works, but not ai 
all up to the mark in regard to the facts of his life, on whieh so 
much new light has of kte been thrown. This extract wiU thoir 
how eloquenUy composed this Shaksperian tribute is : — 

** ^l^re is no name in the world of literatore like the name of WOIiam Shak- 
spere. Homer broke as a sndden dawn through the darkness of the earlier ages, 
and sang the grandest of heroic songs. Dante, when the gods of Homer were no 
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«, towered up, proud and solitary, with bis sad and solemn dreams, his fierce 
bate, and his majestic love. Milton opened the gates of death, of heaven, and of 
bell, and saw yisions such as no man ever saw before or wUI see again. Bat 
Homer, Dante, and Milton do not live in oar heart of hearts, do not twine ronnd 
our affections, do not satisfy onr soals, as Shakspere does. Here and there we may 
find tonches of more daring snblimity, passages more steeped in learning, lines more 
instinct with abstract thonght; bat the greatest and best interpreter of haman 
nature, the poet of the widest sympathies, of the most delicate perceptions, of 
the profonndest knowledge of mankind, a greater scnlptor than Phidias, a tmer 
painter than Bapbael, came into the world at the pleasant town of Stratford-npon- 
Avon, in April, 1564. 

^ He lived fifty-two years; he wrote thirty- seven plays and some miscellaneons 
poems; he was baried in the town in which he was born, and his name has ever 
since filled the world. His works are now one of the luxuries of life. It wonld 
be difficult to conceive of ourselves as still unacquainted with Hamlet, and Macbeth, 
and Lear, and Othello. The realms of fancy would appear uninhabited if Shak- 
spore's creations were withdrawn from them. Men are prouder of the earth on 
which they live, and of themselves, because he is one of their fellow-men. Cole- 
ridge called him the * myriad-minded ;* and well he might, for there was no mood 
or phase of mind which be did not realize. The most absolute courage, the most 
perfect manliness, were not less inherent in him than the most winning gentleness, 
the most exquisite tenderness. The exuberance of his art is only equalled by the 
profoundness of his pathos. As a moral teacher, he takes precedence of all other 
uninspired writers. Vice never looks so odious, nor crime so execrable, as when 
placed under the burning light of his indignation . The simplest virtue, the humblest 
effort to do good, never shine so fair as when breathed upon by him." 

" Sbakspere's fame has broadened, and his genius has been more universally 
felt as centuries have rolled on, but he took his place among England's foremost 
poets even in his own lifetime, and there never has been a period when that place 
was forgotten or disputed by his countrymen. Whilst Sbakspere's mind thus 
endures, and its creations are a portion of our intellectual possessions ever present 
our daily thoughts, Shakspere, the individual man Shakspere^ *in his habit as 
he lived,' is mysteriously withdrawn from us, and is destined to remain little 
more than a nominis umbra. It is not yet 250 years since he died; we have full 
and accurate biographies of many who lived centuries before him ; but all that we ' 
know definitely concerning the details of his life can be stated in a few lines. No 
private letter of his writing, no record of his conversation, scarcely any authentic 
personal reminiscence of him by contemporaries, remain. Laborious enthusiasts, 
who have raked up every possible scrap of information, have been delighted to 
' fringe an inch of fact with acres of conjecture," many of which are self-evidently 
false. Most men who have written so much have furnished some clue to them- 
selves in their own writings, but Shakspere is the least egotistical of all great 
thinkers. In creating others he forgot himself. His mind appears to us in his 
works in isolation from his person. He suppresses individual consciousness that 
he may the better bring before us the broad features of universal humanity. In 
his sonnets alone, which were written for the most part when he Was a young 
man, we are able to find some slight indications of personal history or feelings, 
but these jire meagre and uncertain. We discover occasional touches of sadness, 
occasional intimations that his state or way of life was not what he could have 
wished; but we also find in them a wonderftd delight in the strength of friendship, 
and a noble scorn of all base desires and unworthy deeds. We trace, on the whole, 
a modest, cheerful, and contented spirit, little affected by the outward eftw of 
things, but prone to dwell upon their inward and essential virtues." 
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Glimpses of Crreat Men, By A. J. Moebis. 
Meligion and Business, By A. J. MoBBis. 
London : Elliot Stock. 
These are cheap editions of the productions of a Nonconformist 
cler^man, whose thoughtful, animated, and excellent expository 
style must have made (or make) him a successful and useful minister 
of the gospel. The first book, which bears the sub-title of ** Bio- 
graphic Thoughts on Moral Manhood," is a series of running com- 
mentaries on the career of some of the mighty men of old whose 
names are famous — Bunyan, Cromwell, De Foe, John Foster, 
George Fox, Hampden, JBloward, Irving, Knox, Luther, Milton, 
Sir Thomas More, Oberlin, Shillitoe (the gospel messenger to kings), 
and Whitefield. He flashes the bright light of religious thought 
upon one or two of the chief phases of the lives of these distin- 
guished personages, and gives the key to the comprehending of the 
secret of their power, influence, and worth. There is in the volume 
a fine healthy, homely, moral ripeness of expression and feeling. 
Pew young men could lay out eighteenpence on any book with so 
f?ood a chance of an overpayment of delight as in purchasing it. 
The second work, which expounds " spiritual life m one of its 
secular developments," is an outspoken, manly, and yet Christian 
enforcement of Christianity as an every-day agent. The selfish, 
mercantile spirit of our age needs much to be suffused with this 
divine energy. The genuineness of the speaker's own heart, the 
strength of his own faith in the power of sacred truth, keeps his 
preaching entirely free from sentimentality and cant. He speaks 
as a living Christian to living men, sensible himself of a futurity 
depending on life here, and anxious to make others halt on the 
path of selfishness before the close of the day and the journey. If 
any friend of ours were to ask us to recommend a handy book, 
suitable for being presented as a daily companion to a young man 
commencing or engaged in business, we could not name any work 
more answerable for the purpose than that under notice. They are 
worthy of issue in a cheap edition. They should be profitable 
reading. 

l^e Gospel according to St. Matthew, A New Translation, By 
[J8.ev.J John H. Godwin, Hampstead. London: Bagster and 
Sons. ♦ 

Students of the sacred writings, especially those who employ 
themselves in the holy offices of sabbath school teaching, would do 
well to provide themselves with this small volume. It contains an 
introduction on the author, languages, object, and plan of the gospel. 
The text of the evangelist is then given in a new translation, " in 
the English of the present day, keeping as closely as possible to 
the original, both in sense and style," with notes, many of which are 
acute, and all useful . The text is arranged in three books, thus : — ^I., 
part Ist, Birth and Childhood of Jesus ; 2nd, Preparation for the 
Ministry of Christ. II., Christ's Ministry in Galilee ; part Ist, Means ; 
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2nd, Hesnlts ; 3rd, Eyents. III., part lat. Last Journey to Jerusalem ; 
2nd, Ministry in Jerusalem ; Sra, Passorer. IT., piurt 1st, Trial and 
Crucifixion ; 2nd, Eesurrection. " The tables showing the contents 
of the several parts and divisions of the work " make ** manifest the 
perfect regularity which belongs to every portion," and clear up 
" the plan and purpose of the whole." Following the texts there 
are lessons from the Grospel of St. Matthew, comprised in twenty 
pages, and forming a very useful supplement to the canonical book. 
To this ia subjoined a full, succinct, and excellent harmony of ita 
four Gospels. In the introductory remarks preceding this harmony 
many acute observations on evidence, especially on the evidence of 
the authenticity of the Gospels dmved from intamal si^ of their 
truth, are made. The following observations are, we thmk, worthy 
of note : — ** Ist. In Bible histories, and in all ancient tales, no more 
is frequently meant by the direct form of narrative, which gives words 
as spoken, than by tne indirect, which only gives the meaning of 
the speaker. 2nd. In all narratives referring to several persons 
general statements are made, which are not supposed to apply in 
the same way to every person. It is enough that what is important 
is true of all, or of most. 3rd. What appears to be very probable 
when only a part of the evidence is known, becomes often yery 
improbable when further evidence is given, and that when tab 
evidence is merely of an ordinary kind. Most of the supposed con- 
tradictions of tlie evangelists resxdt from wrong principles of evi- 
dence. What might be deduced from one narrative alone, aa a 
probable inference, is represented as the testimony of the writer^ 
and as having an antecedent improbability, only to be overcome by 
strong proof, and then showing the incorrectness of witnesses. 
But the ifiference is not a part of the testimony *' 

Hie Works of William Skakspere, The Globe Edition, Edited 
by W. G. Claek and Wm. A. Weight. Cambridge and London : 
Macmillan and Co. 

CoMFBTiTioN is here completely out-distanced. The plays, poeniSi^ 
sonnets, and minor pieces of Shakspere, with a careful glossary, in 
one handsomely bound volume of nearly 800 pages, are presented 
to the public now for three shillings and sixpence. The type, thouj^h 
small, IS clear, distinct, and legible ; t^^e tinted paper, though Jhm, 
is tough and opaque ; and the printing and binding alike are neat 
in wonLmanship ; while the names of the editors — the superintendents 
of the Cambridge Edition — ^are a guarantee for faitnful* revision* 
The glossary, by the Bev. J. M. Jephson, of King's College, London, 
fills twenty-one pages, and is of great value. Had its publishen 
only added four pages of a biographic sketch (might they not do it 
yet F), it would have been the nu)8t handy and complete single- 
volumed Shakspere extant. In preparing the text 1^ same rulea 
have been observed as guided the enters In the preparation of ^e 
Cambridge one ; but these might have been exph<»tly stated here* 
The pubHshers merit the people's thanks. 
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taxiing itpfaarir: 

LESSONS IN LIFE, PEOGEESS, AND IMPROVEMENT. 



** The heights, hj great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained bj sudden flight; 
Bnt thej, while their companions slept, 
Were toiUng upvoard in the night.'' — Lon^aMow. 

PbIFjLTOBT IlfTBODtrCTION. 

TiTVE is toil. Health, progress, and happiness are the results of 
honest labour. In some mode or other aU must work. Work, as 
duty, is the diyinest influence in human life. All true greatness, 
however it may be based on gift, is built up by effort. In every 
man noble capacities are lodged ; in every man there is implanted 
power to be developed and used, to be worked out of his life into 
society. The essential worth of man depends upon his ability to 
work. Hie inborn energies of human nature demand exercise, and 
by exercise thev are increased and strengthened. A man's perso- 
nality sums itself up into power — force, — moral, industrial, or intel- 
lectual. When he attains to a sense of this power self-reliance is 
originated, and effort becomes joy. Vitality is work-power, and is 
only able to be kept up by vigorous effort in getting, training, and 
spending. 

Health is true wealth ; it is the bank of labour. When the whole 
of the energies of man are at their best, when the sense of living- 
ness beats most thoroughly and throngly within him, when power 
animates each fibre and is secreted in each nerve, action is a necessity 
of life, toil is welcome, and the craving for opportunity of exerting 
the up-pent energies is clamant as a thirst. All the finest, rarest, 
and highest efforts of man have been made at the instigation of this 
irresistible instinct of the soul for active and productive efficacy. 
Being is only felt to be an enviable delight when it is pMsing into 
dc»ng. Our life is one of becoming, of effective change. We have 
to gather up into ourselves, from diverse sources, the materials of 
bodily vigour, of mental activity, of moral emotion, and of religious 
ecstasy ; and we require to give forth by various processes the acou- 
Biulated results of the combination of these materials with our life. 
Each life ought, therefore, to be a centre for the production of new 
tendencies^ This constitutes its individuality, its originality ; this 
is genius, " that power divine which through every sort of discipline 
venders tiie differenisa so conspicuous between <m» and another." 

In every life there reside certain posMbilities ; these poasibilitiea 
are various as the combinations capable of being made between t^ 
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different faculties of man and the nnmerouft circumstances by or in 
which they may be called into exercise. Believing this to be the 
case, we are justified in addressing every one whose eye or ear we 
can attract, in the words of the poet, — 

"Resolve! resolve! aod to be raen aspire; 
Exert that noblest privilege, alone 
Here to mankind vouchsafed; control desire; 

Let God- like Reason from her sovereign throne 
Speak the commanding word — I will!, and it is done." 

The world's greatest and noblest men, the men whose names 
have roused the gratitude of generations, have been less distinguished 
for opportunity than for the importunity with which they assayed 
to woo the stubbornly closed ear of Fortune. Of the mighty possi- 
bilities that lie coiled up in the human soul the records of man's 
race are full. Few of those whose achievements fill the glorious 
roll of benefactors of the human race by discoveries, inventions, 
doings, sufferings, songs, or fresh and fertile thoughts, have had the 
smiles of fate upon their birth ; but they have been gifted with 
sympathies open to the influences of nature, with energies ready for 
movement, with aspiratious unsubdued, even though ** by difficulties 
and by dangers compassed round ;" with souls incapable of being 
chilled hj pain or penury, and hearts beating high with a sense 
of vital originality. Are we wrong, then, in believing that there is 
a perennial vrisdom in the memories of those who have passed the 
days of the years of their lives in " toiling upward ** P No ; to teach 
the true lesson of life we must select our teachers from those who 
have climbed the toilsome steeps and have cleared the upward 
pathway for themselves ; from those who felt, — 
" I can do all that man dares do," 

and have proven their power by their efforts. 

An acquaintance with the tacts of a man's* inner life, and with 
the manner in which his outward life grows out from it, is not only 
interesting as a study in psychology, but valuable as an example 
and invaluable as a stimulant. Biography, with its clear revelation 
of the almost unlimited diversity of human aims, and its records of 
manifold doings and accomplishings ; . with its certain narratives 
of tastes formed and habits fixed, of inclinations growing into 
cravings, and desires becoming strong as instincts ; of training 
inducing a " second nature " in a man, or of an inborn proclivity 
working through all obstacles to the attainment of a position where 
gratification for that innate tendency could be had, is a great 
treasure-house of exemplary and stimulant thought, to show us how 
many ways and forms of acting a ^eat part in this our human 
life-aay are open to us if we sedulously search for the signs of 

Sower inherent or acquirable on which our own opportunity 
epends. The very yearning of the human spirit to be itse^^ is a 
power for the execution of "works of unreproved delight,** of 
perpetual activity. 
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All effort is individual. The use which a man makes of his 
capacities, opportunities, days, has its spring and source in himself. 
His nature it is that should ripen and fructify into doings, darings, 
and endurings, which are manly, noble, and worthy. " Toiling 
upward " is the privilege of the great majority of mankind ; and 
though it is little esteemed — often, indeed, thought of as a misfortune 
— it is truly the proof and test of a man's inherent livingness and 
worth. Man is naturally not only a progressive but an aggressive 
being. Difficulty hardens, exercises, quickens, and educates him ; 
tries his mettle ; takes an estimate of the force that is in him, and 
gives the measure of his true vitality. To have " a life without an 
aim " is of all fates the most wretched ; to be perforce ambitionless 
is almost to be actionless. To toil is to overcome resisting powers 
by greater resistive powers ; to toil upward is to advance in oppo- 
sition to the dead-level tendency of self-indulgence. It proves a 
man to be touched and quickened by a might of mind when he 
puts forth the energies of his life in endeavours to be and to do 
something distinct and individuul, and to put the mark of his being 
upon some boon and benefit available for future ages. The 
biography of such men as have succeeded in "toiling upward" 
ought to be of all heritages that most highly valued by a race like 
ours — a race of active, thinking men. 

These papers are not intended to be, in any sense, mere para- 
phrases or reproductions of Professor Craik's able and excellent 
volumes on " The Pursuit of Knowledge imder Difficulties ;" or of 
the pleasing and profitable work on " Self-help," by which Mr. 
Smiles has recently acquired so much popularity. The sketches to 
be given in this series are not only to be presented as examples, but 
to be employed as lessons, whose applicability to our own life may 
make them useful as incentives to effort even when they are not 
available as patterns. Greater pains will be expended by the writer 
in endeavouring to expound the principles of action through devo- 
tion to which success and progress were ultimately attained, than 
to excite sensational admiration of the men whose paths in life are 
to be traced and recorded, whose struggles are to be chronicled, and 
whose difficulties are to be shown vanquished by force of character, 
energy of purpose, and power of will. The narratives given, though 
they must be concise, will in all cases be reliable, — the result not 
only of original research, but of careful comparison of differing 
accounts, and critical examination of authorities. ' 

It is not intended, in the present purpose of the writer, to go 
back into distant ages and away to widely differing circumstances 
for his examples of " Toiling Upward." This would give an air of 
unreality and an appearance of inapplicability to these records of 
real life, which he is far from desiring. It is hoped, however, that as 
they successively appear they will be recognized both as examples 
and incentives, and so become, as they are mtended to be, " lessons 
in life, progress, and improvement." 
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THE PUKE OF ABGYLL ON MB. DAEWIN'S 
THEOEY OF DEVELOPMENT. 

Ok the eyening of December 5tli the Duke of Axgyll delireied Hke 
cntmn^ address of the session to the Soyal Socie^ of EdinburgL 
The prmcipBl subject of his Grace's address was *' Creation bylaw," 
sad on the origin of species. 

The Dxike ofArfjU^ after noticing tibe seises in which the word 
law might housed in o(»iDection with creation, said : — *' It is ceriun 
that nothing is known, or has been even gnessed at, in respect of ^ 
history or origin of life, which corresponds with law in its strictest 
and most definite sense. There is no knowledge of any one or moore 
forces to which the phenomena of life conld be traoed. Far less 
hare we taaj knowledge of any laws which could be connected with 
the successive creation or developm^it of new organisms. There is 
<me idm which has been common to all theories of deyelopment, 
and that is, that ordinary generation has s<miehow been prodocing 
from time to tune extraordinary effects, and that a new species is in 
fact simjply an unusual birth. The earlier forms in which the 
theory of deyelopment i»peared, suggested somethii^ more nearly 
approaching to a law of creation ^m is contained in the lat«r 
form of that theory in the hands of Mr. Darwin. It has not been 
sufficiently obseryed that the theory of Mr. Darwin does not 
address itself to the same question, and does not eyen profess to 
trace tiie orij^ of new forms to any definite law. His theory gives 
an explanation, not of the processes by which new forms first 
i^pear, but only of the processes by which, wh^i they have 
i^peared, they acquire a preference over others, and ^us become 
established in the world. A new species is, according to his theory, 
as well as the older theories of development, simj^y an unusual 
birth. The connection between allied, specific, and generic forms 
is simply the bond of inheritance. Mr. Darwin does not pretend 
to have discovered any law according to which new forms have 
been bom from old forms ; still less does he connect them with the 
effort or aspirations of any organization after new faculties and 
powers. He frankly confesses that ' our ignorance of the laws of 
variation is profound,' and tiiat in speaking of them as due to 
chance, he means only 'to acknowledge plainly our ignorance of 
the cause of each particular variation.' Again he says, 'I believe 
in no law of necessary development.' His theory seems to be far 
better than a mere tneory — to be an established scientific truth,— 
in so far as it accounts, in part, at least, for the success, and estab- 
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lisluaent, and spread of new ^orms when they haye arisen. Bnt it 
does not eren suggest the law by or aeeordiiijBf to which new fonm 
are introduced. fTatoral selection can originate nothing ; it can 
only pick out and choose among the things which are originated. 
Strictly speaking, Mr. Darwin's is not a theory on' the origin of 
species at all, but only a theory on the causes which lead to the 
relative success or failure of such new forms as may be born into 
Ihe world* It seems to me that Mr. Darwin himself frequently 
forgets this grave distinction. Not only does he speak of natural 
Beleotion producing this and that modification of structure, but he 
undertakes to affirm of <Mie class of ch&uges that they can be pro- 
du49ed, and of another that they cannot be produced hy this process. 
Kow what are the changes for which his theory does in some Benae 
account? They are such, and these only, as are of some direct use 
to the organism in the struggle for exifitenee. All structures, 
therefore, are unaccounted for — not only as respects their origin, but 
even as respects their preservation, in which ^ne variations have no 
other value thim mere beauty or variety. What explanation, he 
asked, did the law of natural selection give — he did not say of ^e 
origin, but even of the continuance and preservation— h^ susk. 
speoific varieties as there are in the species of humming-birds P 
None whatever. It was impossible to bring such varieties into 
relation with any physical law known to us. It had a close analogy 
with our knowledge of purpose in the works of man. Beauty and 
variety for their own sake were objects which we sou^t when we 
could make the forces of nature subordinate to the attainment d 
them. There seemed to be no conceivable reason why we shcmld 
doubt or question that these were ends and aims also in ike forms 
given to living organizati<AS whmi the facts eorresponded with this 
view, and no other. In this sense we could trace a creative law,*— 
that is, we coi^d see that these forms of life fulfilled a mtrpose and 
intention which we could apprecuite and understand. JBat then it 
might be asked, had this purpose and intention been attained witii- 
out the use of means P had no j^sical laws been used whereby 
new forms of beauty had been evolved, the one from the other, in a 
series so wonderM for its variety in unity, and its unity in variety P 
He was not seeking to answer tnis quesUon in the negative ; all be 
said was, that the physical laws which were made subservient to 
this purpose were entirely unknown to us. On the other hand, if 
he were asked whether he believed that every separate species had 
been a separate creation — ^not bom, but separately made, — ^he must 
answer that he did not believe it. He thought the facts did sug- 
gest to the mind the working of some creativelaw almost as certainly 
as they convinced us that we knew nothing of its nature, or of the 
conditions under which it did its glorious work. The only senses 
in which we get any glimpse of creation by law are these: — 
I. That the close physical connection between different specific 
forms is prob8A>ly due to the operation of some force <x forces 
common to them all. 2. That these forces have been employed 
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and worked with others equally unknown for the attainment of 
such ends as the multiplication of life in forms fitted for new 
spheres of em|)loyment, and for the display of new kinds of beauty. 
Is there anything in this conclusion to coimict with such knowledge 
as we have from other sources of the nature and working of creative 
power ? I do not know on what authority it is that we so often 
speak as if creation were not creation imless it works from nothing 
as its material, and by nothing as its means. We know that out of 
the * dust of the ground/ that is, out of the ordinary elements of 
nature, are our own bodies formed, and the bodies of all living 
things. Nor is there anything which should shock us in the idea 
that the creation of new forms, any more than their propagation, 
has been brought about bv the use and instrumentality of means. 
In a theological point of view it matters not what those means 
have been. I agree with M. Guizot when he says, 'Those only 
would be serious adversaries of the doctrine of creation who afiirm 
that the iiniverse — the earth, and man upon it — ^have been from aU 
eter^ity and in all respects just what they are now.' But this 
cannot be affirmed. There has been a continual coming-to-be of 
new forms of life ; there is creation, no matter what have been the 
laws of forces employed by creative power. The truth is that the 
theory which fixes upon inheritance as the cause of organic likeness 
startles us only when it is applied to forms in which unlikeness is 
more prominent than resemblance. The advocates of development 
urge that time is a powerful factor. Inheritance 'is that cause 
which alone, as far as we positively know, produces organisms quite 
like, or nearly like, each other.* But this is no reason why we 
should conclude that inheritance is the only cause which can pro- 
duce organisms quite imlike, or only very parti«dly like, each other. 
We are surely not entitled to assume that all degrees and kinds of 
likeness can only arise from this single cause. Yet until this 
extreme proposition be proved, or rendered probable, we have a 
sound scientific basis for doubting the application of the theory 
precisely in proportion to the unlikeness of the animals to which it 
is applied. And this is the ground of reasoning, besides the ground 
of feeling, on which we revolt from the doctrine as applied to man. 
We do so because we are conscious of an amount and of a kind of 
difference between ourselves and the lower animals, which is, in 
sober truth, unmeasurable in spite of close affinities of bodily 
structure. But the closeness of these affinities is a fact. Man, as 
Archbishop Whately has said, besides being man, is also an animal. 
Science will ask, even if she never gets an answer. What is the 
common cause of this common structure P Still, there is no proof 
that inheritance is the only cause from which such structures can 
arise. In the inorganic world we know that not mere similarity, 
but actual identity of form, as in crystals, is the result of laws which 
have nothing to do with inheritance, but the forces whose nature it 
is to aggregate the particles of matter in identid shapes. It is 
imposBlDle to say how far a similar unity of effect may nave been 
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impressed on the forces through which vital organizations are first 
started on their way. Indeed, inheritance has been suggested 
as the cause, mainly because there is a difficulty in conceiving 
any other. But there is an equal difficulty in conceiving the . 
applicability of this cause to man. Mons. Guizot, in his work 
entitled, * Meditations sur I'Essence de la Ileligion Chr^tienne,* 
p. 22, lays it down as a physical impossibility that man — the human 
pair — can have been introduced into the world except in complete 
stature — in the full possession of all his faculties ana powers. He 
holds it as certain that on no other condition could man on his first 
appearance have been able to survive, and to found the human 
family. Even those who distrust this argument as entitled to the 
rank of a self-evident truth must admit that it is at least quite as 
good as the opposite assertion, that any origin except the origin of 
natural birth is inconceivable. Where our ignorance is so profound, 
no reasoning of this kind is of much value ; but there is much to be 
said in support of M. Guizot*s position. Certainly, man as a mere 
animal is the most helpless of all animals. His whole &ame has 
relation to his mind, and apart from that relation it is feebler than 
that of any of the brutes. Yet in its plan and structure it is 
homologically, that is ideally, the same as theirs — organ answering 
to organ, and bone to bone. 'Adherence to type' are words 
expressive of an idea, of a purpose, which we see fmnlled in organic 
forms. But chis purpose must have sought its own accomplislmient 
by the use of means ; and the question of science always is. What 
were these P Love of beauty is a purpose which we see fulfilled in 
nature ; fitness and special adaptation is another of the purj)08es of 
creation ; but this also is attained through the careful arrangement 
and pliability to use of physical laws. In like manner, ' adherence- 
to type * is the expression of a fact, or the statement of a purpose 
■which, like all the other purposes fulfilled in nature, invites to an 
investigation of the instrumentality employed. We see the purpose,, 
but we do not see the method. There is at least one conclusion 
which I hold to be certain, namely this, — that no theory in respect 
to the means and method employed in the work of creation can 
have the slightest effect in removing that work from the relation in 
which it stands to the attributes of creative will. We cannot too 
completely shake off" the notion that things which happen by 
* natural consequence * are thereby removed from being the effect 
of purpose and the work of will. We forget that all our own works 
are works done through the use and instrumentality of natural 
forces, which knowledge and intelligence alone enable us to com- 
bine for the accomplishment of our designs. All that we do, or 
can effect, is brought about by natural consequence. The steam- 
engine works by natural consequence; so does Mr. Babbage's 
calculating machine, the electric telegraph, the solar system. 
Everything that is done in nature, as well as everything that is 
done in art, seems to be done by knowing how to do it. Whatever 
may be the ultimate seat of the elementary forces of nature, they 
1805. F 
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caa only produce the effects which we desire to obtain by being 
combined under the control of mind. They appear to be used in 
the works of nature precisely on the same principle on which, they 
are used by man. The fewer those elementary £orces, the greater 
must be the mental power and skill and knowledge under which 
they are yoked to such various uses. And it is apparently out of a 
small number of elementary forces, having fixed rules too, limiting 
their combination, that all the infinite varieties of organic and 
inorganic matter are built up. As all the faculties of a powerful 
mind can utter their voice in language whose elements are reducible 
to twenty-six letters, so all the forms of nature, with all the ideas 
they express, are worked out firom a few simple forces, having a 
few simple properties. I do not share in the mipression which is 
felt by many, that the progress of modem investigation is in a 
direction tending to materialism. I entertain an exactly opposite 
belief. Nothing is more remarkable in tiie present state of 
physical research than what may be called the transcend^ital 
character of its results. And what is transcendentalism but the 
tendency to trace up all things to the relation in which they stand 
to abstract ideas ^ And what is this but to bring all physicftl 
phenomena nearer and nearer into relation with the phenomena of 
mind P Is this materialism f Some of the ablest writers, who are 
at tlus moment under the most suspicion in this respect, ave their 
witness most emphatically to what 1 would call the purely mental 
quality of the ultimate results of physical inquiry. Mr. Lewes 
aays, in his work on Aristotle, * The fundamental ideas of modem 
jscience are as transcendental as any of the axioms in ancient 
philosophy.' Let us look for a moment on the light, small as it 
may be, which physiology has cast on the great mystery of life. 
We never see life separate from some material organization. Yet 
what is the doctrine proclaimed, I believe, first by the jCTeat 
John Hunter, and now emphatically repeated by men like Professor 
Huxley and Dr. Carpenter P it is that organizatien is not the cause 
of life, but life is the cause of organization. Material (organs are 
merely the special forms built up and fashioned by the vitju forces, 
whatever these may be, for the discharge of special functions. 
And it is well worthy of remark that some of the most clear and 
striking illustrations of this truth are to be found in some of the 
lowest forms of life, revealed to us only hj the microscope. Thus, 
the deeper we go in science the more certain it becomes mat all ihe 
realities of nature are in the region of the invisible ; so that the 
things which are seen are tempor^, and it is only the things which 
are not seen that are eternal. Surely, if this is materialism, it is 
materialism spiritualized. These doctrines seem rather to bring 
into the strict domain of science ideas which, in the earlier stages 
of human knowledge, lay wholly within the region of faith or of 
belief. For example, the writer of the Epistfe to the Hebrews 
specially declares that it is only by faith that we understand that 
'the things which are seen were not made of the things which do 
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KppesT.' Yet this is now one of the most assured doctrines of 
flcience, that invisible forces are above and behind all visible phe- 
nomena, moulding liiem into forms of infinite variety, of all wnich 
fornts ihe only real knowledge we possess lies in our perception of 
l^ir beauty and their fitness ; in short, of their being all the work 
af * toil co-operant to an end.* Creation by law means nothing but 
creative force, directed by creative knoTdedge, worked under the 
control of creative power, and in fulfilment ofcreative purpose.** 
His Grace resumed his seat amid loud applause. 



ME. EUSKEN ON "WHAT AND HOW TO READ.'* 

[Mr. John Buskin, author of ^'Modern Painters'' (1843), ''The Se^en Lamps 
of Anshitecftara," '* The Stones of Veoioe," &«., &c., was bom in London, 1819, was 
edneated at home and at Christ Chnrch, Oxford, where in 1839 he gained the New- 
degate j^ze for a poem on tbe itlaods and temple caves of " Salsetto and Sle- 
fhaota,'* and graduated donble^foorth in 1842. Besides the writings above noted, 
he wrote many other works. He lectured in Edinburgh on ** Architecture and 
Painting,*' 1854; in Manchester, on "The Political Economy of Art," in 1857; 
and he discussed the wages question in the ComhUl Magazine, in 1860. He has 
co-operated with Maurice in the Working Men's College, London, and is otherwise 
known as a singularly genial spirit. He is suffused with the ideas of Dante, Her- 
bert, ]%akspere, Helps, Carlyle, Wordsworth, and Emerson, but he is an inde- 
peaient, if a somewhat paradoxical thinker. Indeed, he says, " I am never satis- 
fied that I have handled a subject pn^rly till I hav« contradicted myself at least 
ikn& times." The following abstract report of a lecture will be found replete with 
good ideas.] 

On Tuesday eyening, 6th Dec, Mr. John Euskin delivered a lec- 
ture at the Public Hall, Rusholme, on " Whi.t akd how to bead." 

Books, said Mr. Euskin, are divisible into two classes— -books of 
the hour and books of all time. The distinction was not one of 
quality, but of species. There ivStet good and bad books of both 
classes. GThe good book of the hour was useful or plaasaut talk 
printed. Eecords of graceful words, accounts of travel, good- 
humoured discussions on useful subjects, statements of fact and of 
passing events ; such books were multiplying among us, and they 
were a peculiar characteristic of our age. But, strictly speaking, 
they were not books at all, only letters or newspapers. A book, 
strictly speaking, was written not with the mere view of communi- 
cation, but for permanence. The author had something to say 
which he perceived to be useful, true, or beautiful. So far as he 
knew no one had yet said it, and no one else could say it. He was 
bound to say it clearly and melodiously if he could,— clearly, at all 
events. Books of such a kind had been written in all ages by the 
greatest men. The society of the dead multiplied as the world's 
ages. Into it we might enter always, and take fellowship and rank 
according to our will. That court of the past differed from all 
Hving aristocra^ in this, that it was open to labour and merit, and to 
nothing else. There if one sought admittance, he must rise to the 
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level of these great men*8 thoughts. One must show his love for 
those great ones in two ways, — by a true desire to be taught by them 
^to enter into their thoughts ; and by a true desire to feel with 
them — to enter into their hearts. If the person who wrote the 
book was not wiser than the reader, it would be no use reading it. 
Good reading required leisure, and then the first requisite was to 
understand the author's words in the sense in which he used them. 
It was well to get into the habit of hunting a word down. That 
was better than reading many books. This was what he called 
reading — watching the meaning of the words, so far as migjht be, 
annihilating one's own opinion and personality, and seeking to 
discover the personality of the author. The reader might judge 
the author if he liked afterwards, but he must find him out first. 
They had heard many outcries lately against sensation. It was 
not less sensation they wanted, but more ; the essential, ennobling 
difference between one man and another, between one animal and 
another, lay precisely in this, that one felt more than another. 
Those mighty societies of the dead allow no vulgar person to enter. 
The essence of all vulgarity lay in the want of sensation. In true 
inbred vulgarity there was a callousness which became capable of 
every condition of crime, without sensation at all, and it was in the 
blunt hand and dead heart,^ in the diseased habit and hardened 
conscience, that all men became vulgar, and were for ever vulgar 
exactly in proportion as they were incapable of sympathy, tender- 
ness, quick understanding, and all that deep intensification which 
might be called the contact-and-touch faculty of the human sool. 
They came to this great concourse of the dead, not merely to know 
what was true, but chiefly to feel with them what was just and 
noble ; and to feel with them, we must be like them, and have a 
noble curiosity. When the character is rightly disciplined, sensa- 
tion is precious, but it should come from ite right causes. There 
is no disease so terrible as that brought on by the pursuit of 
sensation for its own sake. We were too apt to plume ourselves 
on the extending of literature, science, and art, while we forgot 
how we were extending the influences of immorality. Grood sen- 
sation ! was it not here ? — 

" We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Went heaving to and fro. 

" Our hopes belied us as we wept. 
Our tears our hopes belied; 
We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 

" But when the mom came dim and sad. 
And soft with airy showers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed — she had 
Another morn than ours.'* 
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We had not only sought for sensation where we should not, but we 
had despised it where we should have sought it. We had despised 
it in literature, in art, and in policy. First of all, in literature : a 
man was called a bibliomaniac if he collected many books j but if 
he bought many horses he was not called a horse-maniac. And 
what proportion was spent on books in comparison to what was 
spent on horses and wine-cellars P As to art, he would not enter 
into that subject. There was a bill coming before Parliament for 
the increase of the National Gallery ; he should be glad if they got 
it, and still more if it gave power to build more public galleries in 
the large towns of the kingdom. The worst way in which we 
despised sensation was in our compassion. We shut ourselves up, 
and said that such and such a thing did not matter, for it did not 
touch us. There were, however, three forms of sensation which we 
did not despise, — the healthy sensations of work, of war, and of 
domestic affection. We had despised literature, art, and compassion, 
and tried to make ourselves entirely a commercial nation. We had 
lived on facts, on change over the counter, and comfort by the fire- 
side, and had shut ourselves out from noble sensations, and laid 
ourselves at the mercy of the ignoble. If this continued we should 
find ourselves living on the dregs of the circulating library, and on 
the sentiment of the casino and the police court. In the social 
kingdom of the dead, and of those living who were worthy to be 
with the dead, the greatest are not those who endeavour to raise 
themselves, but those who had set themselves to raise others. We 
had death in our eyes unless there was light in them, and death upon 
our tongues if there was not truth upon them. He only was a true 
kin^ whose efforts were not for his own convenience, but for the 
raismg of those beneath him ; and the true treasury of the king was 
that which enabled him to do this. Some brave kings kept only 
arms in their treasuries, some money, some only jewels. Suppose 
there was another who believed there was something more 
precious than rubies, with which sold and crystal could not be 
compared ; suppose he brought forth Wisdom for his people ; sup- 
pose the ten millions sterling of consternation yearly created 
between France and England were spent in founding free librarieSy 
or royal art galleries, or museums, or free gardens,— might it not be 
better for the monarchs and their people P It might be long before 
that came to pass ; nevertheless, he hoped it would not be long. 
This was the greatest thing of all. We had got the com laws 
repealed ; let us try to have corn laws established which should 
deal with that enchanted Arabian grain sesame, that opened doors, 
not of robbers, but of kings' treasuries. 
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IfdXOTOX. — Church of En^ndt 
Young Men's {Brameh) iSocfdjy.— The 
Isliagton branch of th» Chnrch of Eng- 
hmd's Totmg Men's Society has for 17 
jears beeo privil^ed to hare an annual 
coarse of eight lectures delivered before 
it by eminent men. On 6th Dec. one 
of the lectures of this course, on liafy'a 
Offerinffs to Science^ was delivered in 
Bishop Wilson's Memorial Hall, Chnrch 
Street, by Leone Levi, LL.D., F.S.A., 
F.S.S., Professor of Cknaamercial Law in 
Kind's College, a political economist of 
rare ability, of Italian origin, born at 
Ancona in lft20, who was brought up 
to commerce in his native town, and 
removed thence to Liverpool in 1844. 
In 1847 he took oat letters of natnrali- 
zation. In 1849 he was chosen Secretary 
of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. 
He is the author of ^ The Commercial 
Law of the World," 1 850-52 ; of a " Ma- 
nual of the Mercantile Law of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland," 
1854; of "The Law of Natare and 
Nations as affected by Divine Law," 
1855, &c., &c. He has lectnred on 
commercial law in the chief cities in 
this country, and was appointed to his 
present influential position in 1852. 
The following is an epitome of his lec- 
tures — 

We see the wonders of science, and 
we are daily reaping the fruits of in- 
Testigations the most profoond, of genius 
the most elevatsd, of the experience of 
dU ages, and of the wisdom <^ all coun- 
tries. Yet, if we examine the progress 
of scienoe and art, we are able, in many 
instance^ to trace the advent of every 
^reai; discovery to some master-spirit 
\9ho has suddenly overleaped the boun- 
daries, and enlarged the horizon of ex- 
isting information. While Science holds 
her sceptre over an empire co-extensive 
with the universe, and illustrious sub- 
jects have paid her homage in all places 
and in all ages, she has chosen speeial 
cities and countries for her regal resi- 
dence. For the promotion of science 
two things are necessary: first, clear 



observatkm and right i^y^eciatiaa «f 
facts ; and, secondly, an onward effort «f 
'reasoning $ — in other woids, there mist 
be distinct and general ideas appUed to 
special and certain facts. Important 
facts in the world of matter and of 
mind finequently iq)pear to an undis- 
ciplined mind isolated and uninterest- 
ing; but let a towering intellect grasp 
those facts, and he will at once deter- 
mine the relations ^ose hcta benr te 
eaeh other, classify them into group 
and families, and reduce theb actioa 
into undeviatiiig laws. It was his de- 
sire to introduce to his audieoee a 
country which had supplied the most 
prolific materials for the promotion of 
science, — a country which, whilst other 
European nations were sunk in bar- 
barism and Ignorance, had abready 
sbone forth in the noonday of intelli- 
gence and civilization, — a country whose 
very name still sounded like magic ia 
the ears of all nations. He did net 
claim for Italy exclusive achieveomts. 
Other coufltnes had their luminanBS. 
Newton, Harvay, Bacon, Arago and 
Laplace, Leibnitz and Humboldt, «sce 
not Italians ; yet many circumstance 
had contributed to render Italy the 
birthplace of science. The annals of 
the Csesars and the Medici were tri- 
umphant records of which Italy might 
well be proud. Starting then from the 
summit of the Alps, ^e lecturer de> 
scribed with masterly skill the phyeknd 
changes that met the eye of the voyafser 
towards Italy, — the dark hoe of the shy 
above, the mountains of snow beneath, 
the deaary silence; next the Infty pne- 
cipices and impetuous rivers descend^ 
ing into beautiful lakes, the flowers and 
mulberry trees, the festoons of vines, 
the fertile valleys, the gardens and the 
villas that lined the road to the capital 
of Sardinia. A few words of descrip- 
tion of Turin the marble-built, and his 
hearers were next delighted with an 
equally brief and graphic sketch of 
Genoa la sup^ha^ with her large har- 
bour crowded with masts. Wending 
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bifl way coastwise by Carrara, the next 
haltiDgrpIace was Pisa, with its splendid 
necropolis, adorned with so many tri- 
mnphs of the Italian chiseL To Flo*- 
rence the beantifid a larger space was 
devoted, though not more than enough 
to indicate the treasures of art it eon- 
tains, and the monuments of the illus- 
trious dead that grace the Florentine 
Pantheon. Borne, Naples, Heveulaneum^ 
Pompeii, Palermo, Messina, the fertile 
Abruzzi, the Roman States, Ancona, 
Bblogna, the Adriatic and Yennse, the 
Lftkss Como and Maggiore, were aS 
^[«tcied with marreUoos lAill, bdbre 
gMog a brief riavme of tifae ea^ his- 
toryofleriisn civilization, long befoM 
I9ie first band of outlaws formed Imperial 
Bisme. Sowing the conneetioii of Italy, 
through Pythagoras, ^schylus, and 
ArcMmedes, witii the early kistoiy of 
philosophy and mathematics, he passed 
to the Roman period, and cited the 
ftoBous names of Virgil, Horace, Ovid, 
Cicero, to show the debt which modem 
civilizaiiott owes to ancient Italian wis- 
dom. To the Romans also the world 
owed a system of jnrii^nrudenot, the 
infinenee of which was stHl fblt in the 
law and procedure of all civilized states. 
After the fall of the Roman £mpire the 
whole commerce of £nrope had been 
carried on forages by Venice andGenoay 
Florence and Pisa, and we owe to the 
Lombards the introduction of banking. 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boceaccio were 
duly catalogued, and their influence on 
the literature of their country shown. 
Reference was made to the Amalfian 
inventor of the mariner's compass, and 
the Genoan disco vereip of America. The 
faaona Italian painters and sculptors 
of the 14th and 15th centuries were 
pointed out; the Gregorian reform of 
the calendar, in the 16th century, re- 
ferred to. The first sparks of the 
Reformation were traced to the poetic 
freedom of Dante, Galileo occupied 
a large share of the lecturer's at- 
tention. The discoveries of that illus- 
trious man in reference to gravitation 
and motion, the barometer, the tele- 
scope, and the microscope, and his de- 



fence and development of the Copemiean 
doctrine of the motion of the earth, 
were briefly but graphically sketched, 
together with the treatment he had re- 
oeifed' flpon the Pope and the Inquisition . 
The lecturer referred to the discovery 
of the thermometer, and the progress 
made by the Paduan professors in as- 
tronomy, not overlooking the fact that 
to two Italian anatomists belongs the 
honour of having discovered, simul- 
taneously with Sir Charles Bell in this 
country, the existenee of * double set 
of nerves in tke hiunan qratem^one 
for sensaiien, the other for motion* The 
dain of Volt* and Galvani to be ida»> 
tl6sd with eleclrieity was briefly esiub- 
dated, «mI Piatti's gveai services ta 
astronomy explained, fie speoiied % 
hoBt of artists, literary men, statesmen, 
and phikwopkers, whose eminence had 
shed lustre upon Italy* Cavoor and 
Garibaldi were pUced in the ranks of 
Italian statesmen*^ the former as the 
Sir Robert Peel of Italy, the latter as * 
great and good man, l^ wkoee vmlenv 
and skill the Austriaas kad been dis- 
lodged fnm Lombardy, and the family 
of Bomka for ever removed from Naples. 
The lecturer concluded with some ob- 
servations on the Italian language and 
literature. Of the former he said it 
was soft, yet not wanting in strength 
and pointedness, while from its harmony 
and cadences it was supremely fitted to 
be the universal language of music. 
Thoi^h not so nervous as the English 
or so graceful as the French, it was 
peculiarly favourable to harmonious 
sentences, to anstsined figures and me- 
taphors, and to epic and lyric poetry. 
Pointing out what Italy had contributed 
to musical science, the lecturer con- 
cluded by expressing regret that in 
morals and religion Italy had not risen 
to a height equal to that which she had 
attained in science and art, and im- 
pressing on his hearers that, however 
enthusiastic they might be in the ciil- 
tivation of science, and however proud 
of its achievements, they should never 
forget that it was " righteousness that 
exalted a nation." 
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OUa COLLEGIATE CJURSE, 



OR, AIDS TO SELF-CULTUBE. 



STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Pope's "Essay on Criticism." 

["An Essay on Criticism," by Alexander Pope (1688 — 1744), written in 
1709, and published in 1711. This work is generally regarded as "nnqnes- 
tionablj the finest piece of argnmentatiye and reasoning poetry in the English, 
language." " The ripeness of jndgment which it displays is truly marvellous." 
Addison has commended this poem highly in the " Spectator;** and Bbhop War- 
burton, in a laboured commentary, has endesTOured to show that it is a oomjdete 
treatise both on the art of Critidsm and Poetry. At the time of its appearance 
didactic poetry was popular. Boileau's ^ Art of Poetry " had been translated by 
Sir William Soane, and revised by Dryden. Wentworth Dillon, Earl of Roscom- 
mon, had produced a sort of version of Horace's " Art of Poetry," in an " Essay on 
Translated Verse." John Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire, had published an 
" Essay on Satire,** and an *' Essay on Poetry.'* Pope seems to have followed the 
style and manner of Horace more than any of these his predecessors. The poem 
was translated into French shortly after its issue, by Hamilton, author of '* De 
Grammont's Memoirs."] 

Ist That poets and critics are alike liable to error from deficiency of culture in 
their respective accomplishments; but bad critics act 'more injuriously than bad 
poets on the public taste. 

" *Tis hard to say if greater want of shiU 

Appear in writing or in judging ill ; 

But of the two, less dangerous is the offence 

To tire our patience than mislead our sense. 

Some few in that, but numbers err in this; 5 

Ten censure (1) v)rong for one who writes amiss, 

A fool might once himself alone exposey 

Now one in verse makes many more in prose. 

Mbaninos of Words in Italics, as Suoobstioks for Paraphrasing. 



Line 1. Difficult; more remarkable; 
cultured ability. 

2. Is shown; composing; criticizing. 

3. Hurtful in tendency; fault. 

4. Fatigue; power of endurance; de- 
ceive: intellect. 



6. Judge mistakenly; erroneously. 

7. In former times; put in the way 
of contempt. 

8. Becomes the occasion of. 



(1) Pass judgment, e. ^., — 

''*Tis a passing shame 
That I, unworthy body as I am. 
Should censure thus on lovely gentlemen.** 

" Two Gentlemen of Verona}' Act I., Sc. 2. 
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2nd, Caltivated taste is as rare in critics as original genius in poets* taste is 
innate though capable of cultnre. 

'Tis with our jadgments (2) as onr watches; none 

Go just alikef jtt each believes his ovm, 10 

In poets as true genius (3) is hut raref 

True taste (4) as seldom is the critic's share ; 

10. Precisely similar; trusts in. 

11. Beal; only seldom met with. 

12. Reliable ; rarely; possesiion. 

(2) Judgment — '* In some cases its meaning seems to approach to that of under- 
standing; as in the nearly synonymous phrases ' a sound understanding/ and ' a 
sound judgment.' If there be any difference between these two modes of expres- 
sion, it appears to me to consist chiefly in this, — ^that the former implies a greater 
degree of positive ability than the latter; which indicates rather an exemption from 
those biases which lead tbe mind astray, than the possession of any uncommon 
reach of capability. To understanding we employ the epithets strong, vigorous, 
conaprebensive, profound; to judgment those of correct, cool, unprejudiced, im- 
partial, solid. It was in this sense that the word seems to have been understood 
by Pope in the following couplet: — ' 'Tis with our judgments,' &c. 

*' For this meaning of the word, its primitive and literal application to the judicial 
decision of a tribunal accounts sufficiently. Agreeably to the same fundamental 
idea, the name of judgment is given with peculiar propriety to those acquired 
powers of discernment which characterized a skilful critic in the fine arts; powers 
which depend in a very great degree on a temper of mind free from the undue 
influence of authority and of casual associations. The power of taste itself is fre- 
quently denoted by tbe appellation ofjudgment; and a person who possesses a 
more than ordinary share of it is said to be a judge in those matters which fall 
under its cognizance." — ^^ Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind" by 
DuaaJd Stewart^ Part II., Preliminary Observations. 

(3) ** The true genius is a mind of large general powers accidentally determined 
in some particular direction." — JDr, S, Johnson's " Life of Cowley" 

'* Talent convinces — genius but excites; 
This tasks the reason, that the soul delights. 
Talent from sober judgment takes its birch, 
And r^onciles tbe pinion to the earth; 
Genius unsettles with desires the mind. 
Contented not till earth be left behind. 
Talent, the sunshine on a cultured soi], 
Bipens the fruit by slow degrees for toil; 
Genius, tie sudden iris of the skies, 
On cloud itself reflects its wondrous dyes; 
And to the earth in tears and glory given, 
Clasps in its airy arch the pomp of heaven! 
Talent gives all that vulgar critics need — 
From its plain horn-book learns the dull to read; 
Genius, the Pythian of the Beautiful, 
Leaves its large truths a riddle to the dull. 
From eyes profane a veil the Isis screens, 
And fools on fools still ask what Hamlet means." 

Sir E. Bulwer LytUm's " Poems/* 1842. 
(4) " What, then, is taste, but those internal powers, 
Active and strong, and feeling alive 
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Botli nraet oK&s from beaTcn derive thdr Ugkt^ 
These horn to jadge, as well as those to write. 
Let Mcfa «nm4 oti&rs who themtelfw eamel, 
And censure (1) fnelj who haTt wiittea well : 
Authors are pmrthl to tfaenr wit, (5^ 'tis true; 



13. In the same manner ; receive ; 
capacity. 

14. £ndowed with innate gifts. 



15. Infbrm ; have just claims to 
fiune. 

17. Prepossessed in favour of; certain. 



To each fine impnlas? m diseemiag i 

Of decent and snbUin*, with quick disgvft 

From things defiormed, er disananged, or grass 

In species ? This nor gems, Bot stores of gold, 

Nor purple state, nor evJtnrs can hestow, 

Bat Ged alone, when first His sacred hand 

Imprints the seoitt bias of the sooL" 

Aiennde*8 "" Pleaeuree of Imttgrnatiom," III., SSS^ Ac 
(SScAt)** Tctete and genhte are two words frequently joined together, and therefbiv 
by inaccurate tbinken confounded. They signify, howewr, two quite dtfilBfeat 
things. The diffBrence between them can be clearly pointed ovt, and H is of im> 
portance to remember it Taste consists in the power of judging genins ; in the 
power of ezeoQting. One may have a considerable degree of taste in poetry, 
eloquence, or any of the fine arts, who has Httle or harily any genius ft>r compost- 
tioB or esecotion in any of these arts; but genius cannot be ^nd without inclofiag 
taste also. Genius, therefore, deserres to be considered as a higher power of the 
mind than taste. Genius always imports something inventiTe or ereatire, whtA 
does not rest in mere sensibility to beauty where it is perceived, but which on, 
moreover, produce new beauties, and exhibit them in such a manner as strongly H 
impress the minds of others. Befined taste fimns a good critio, but genios is 
farther necessary to form the poet or orator." — Blair'e ** Rhetoric^ Lect. IIL 

*^ Genius is the power of producing excellence; taete is the power of pe r c wi vi ag 
the excellence thus produced in its several sorts and degrees, with all their foroe, 
refinements, distinctions, and conaeotions. In other words, taste (as it relates to the 
productions of art) is strictly the power of being properly affected by works of 
genius. It is the proportioning admiration to power, {deasuie to beauty : it is the 
entire sympathy with the finest impulses of the imagmation; not antipathy, not 
indifference to them. The eye of taste may be said to r^ect the impre.ssions of 
real genius, as the even mirror reflects the objects of nature in aM their clearness 
and lustre, instead of distorting and diminishing them; — 

' Or, like the gate of steel 
Fronting the sun, receives and renders back 
His figure and his heat.' " 
William Haelitt's ''Men and Manners^ Essay X, on " Taste." 
(5) Knowledge; c.^., — 

" For I have neither toft, nor words, nor worth. 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech " &o. 

" Julifu Casar,*' III., 2. 
'^ Wit is the putting together in jest, t . e., in fan<^, or in bare supposition, ideas 
between which there is a serious, i. e., » customary incompatibility, and by this pre- 
tended union or juxtaposition to point out more strongly some lurking incon- 
gruity."— TTiV/tom Hazlitfe *" Remains^* Essay III. 
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Bat are not critics to tbeir judgment (2) toof 

Tety if we loi>k more clostly^ we shall .^noL 

Most have the seedlr of judfpnent ia their mind. 20 

Nutare affords at least a glimmering light; 

The lines, though touched batJmtU^, are draim right. 

But as the slightest shetch^ ifjustlg traced^ 

Is by iU colouring but the more disgraaed^ 

So by false learning is good eenee d^aeed : 25 

Some are hewUdered in the maze of jciooXr, 

And some made coxcombs natost meant but £m>1s. 

In seardk of wit these lose their common sense, (6) 

And then turn crities in their own definecf 

Each 5tims alike, who can or cannot write^ 30 

Or with a rivals or a sunucfCs spUe: 

All fools have still an itching to deride. 

And fain woold be npon the laughing side. 



26. Puzzled ; perplexities ; advocates 
of special systems. 

27. Pedants; intended. 



18. Likewise. 

19. Still ; inquire ; carefully ; per^ 
ceive. 

20. Elements. | 28. Quest. 

21. The mind itself yields; feeble. | 29. Become; behalf. 

22. Marked; slightly; correctly. ~ 

23. Outline; aecnrately delineated. 

24. Daubing; disfigused. 

25. Incorrect acquisitions ;jadiGaeas- 
ness impaired. 



30. Feels eagerly inclined. 

31. Competitors; weakling s rage. 

32. Irresistible desire; ridicule. 

33. Fondly ; winning, — vide " Let 
him laugh who wins," proTtrb. 



^ For sure by wit is chiefly meant 
Applying wdi what we inyent.''^jSKn/^ 

" It is the design of wit to excite in the mind an agreeable surprise, and that 
arising not from anything marvellous in the subject, but solely from the imagery 
she employs or the strange assemblages of related ideas presented to the mimi.'* — 
CampbeUs ^^ Philosophy of Rhetoric" chap, ii, sec 1. 

(6) " One of the first writers who introduced the phrase of common sense into the 
technical or appropriate language of logic was Father BufiSer, in a book entitled 
' Traits des Premieres Vdrit^s.' It has since been adopted by several authors of 
note in this country, particularly by Dr. Reid, Dr. Oswald, and Dr. Beattie. . . 
The phrase common sense, as it is generally understood, is nearly synonymous with 
mother wit; denoting that degree of sagacity (depending partly on original capa- 
city, and partly on personal experience and observation) which qualifies an indivi- 
dual for those simple and essential occupations which all men are called upon to 
exercise habitually by their common nature. In this acceptation it is opposed to 
those mental acquirements which are derived from a regular education, and from 
the study of books; refers not to the speculative convictions of the unders^tandiug, 
but to that prudence and discretion which are the foundation of successful conduct. 
Such is the idea which Pope annexes to the word, when speaking of good sense 
(which means only a more than ordinary share of common sense). He calls it — 

'The gift of heaven; 
And, though no science, fairly worth the seven.' " 

Dugald Stewart*s "Life of Reid" {Hamilton's Reid), p. 27. 
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If Maevios (7) scribble in Apollo's (8) spites 
There are who judge still worse than he can write." 
34. Write ill; defiance. 



35 



(7) Masvvus. — Virgil, in his third Eclogue, mentions Bayius and MsByius as two 
contemptible poets, thus, — 

*' He who hates not Bavius 
May love thy verses, M»vius." 
Horace, in his tenth Epode, invokes a curse on him. He is generally regarded as 
the type of a bad poet, and a disagreeable, envious man. Hence the titles of 
Gifford's two satires, " The Baviad" (1744). and " The Maeviad " (1795), aimed 
respectively against the Delia Cruscans and the lower dramatists of that time. 
' (8) Apollo. — One of the great divinities of the Greeks : — 1, the avenger; 2, the 
helper; 3, the giver of prophetic power; 4, the patron of song and music; 5, the 
protector; 6, the patron of cities; 7, the god of the sun. In him the brightest 
side of the Greek mind is reflected. In the " Iliad" he delights the Homeric gods 
with his performances on the phormina. 



THE SELF-CULTURE LOGIC : 
A Simple Vade Mecum of the Laws of Thought, 



INTRODUCTORY DEFINITIONS. 

Logic is the science of inference. 

Inference evolves all that thought 
involves. 

The conditions under which inferences 
are made constitute the laws of thought. 

Ideas are the factors of inference. 

In the order of time ideas are excited 
in man by sensation acting upon his 
consciousness. 

In the order of manner consciousness 
existing in us is excited by sensation. 

Sensation gives presentative ideas. 

Consciousness realizes representative 
ideas. 

Consciousness of sensation \a percep- 
tion. 

Perception constructs ideas out of 
the sensations which man consciously 
receives. ' 

The recurrence of ideas naturally is 
remembrance. 

The recurrence of ideas voluntarily 
is recollection. 

The power of containing and retain- 
ing, as well as recalling ideas, is me- 
fiwry. 

Attention is the application of will 
to memory. 

Will is the power of self-conscious 
activity. 



Sensation imparts feeling, conscious- 
ness seizes it, attention grasps, per- 
ception attains, memory contains and 
retains it, and the result is a 
representative idea. 

The reproduction of an idea is oof^ 
ception or imagination. 

Ideas tend to recur or reappear in 
the mind in certain determinate modes 
called associations. 

The most usual laws or conditions 
of the association of ideas are thoee of 
similarity, simultaneity, succession, and 
contrariety. 

By association ideas are generalized 
and classified. 

Generalization is the perception of 
common qualities in different ideas. 

Classification is the arrangement of 
ideas into sets, according to their com- 
mon qualities. 

The act of drawing away ideas from 
each other into classes is called ah- 
straction. 

The faculty which cognizes and re- 
cognizes ideas is the understanding. 

The understanding, on becoming 
familiar with ideas, names them. 

Names fix,register, and mark off ideas. 

Names indicate men's usual classifi- 
cation of ideas. 



OUB COLLBOUTE COUBSB. 
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Language Is the means of embodying 
ideas, and of commanicatmg these to 
others. 

Language should, though it scarcely 
ever does, express all that is iu thought. 

Thoaght falfils certain fixed laws. 

Ijogic is the science of these iaws. 

In the order of practice, logic is a 
pre-reqnisite of all reflection, and con- 
sequently of all truth; in the order of 
exposition, however, language is a pre- 
requisite of logic. 

Language employs elliptical abbre- 
viations. 

Logic demands that all that is implied 
in language shall be expressed ex- 
plicitly. 

Logic regards the form or mode of 
knowing, and claims to express all 
ideas in accordance therewith, inde- 
pendently of the matter of which they 
are the representatives. 

Logical thought progresses from 
Concept to Judgment, thence to Reason- 
ing, and culminatesin Science. 

A concept is the finished product of 
all the receptive and elaborating fa- 
culties of the understanding, — an idea 
marked off and expressible in a term. 

Concepts are — 1st, jwre, as necessa- 
rily inhering in the mind, and emerging 
into consciousness immediately on 
being called into exercise, e.g.^ space, 
time, cause, &o.; 2nd, experienced, as 
having their primary or originating 



cause in sensation, leading to reflection, 
or the action on the understanding of 
something external to itself, e. ^., rose, 
man, star, &c.; 3rd, mixedf as having 
their originating cause in experience, 
and their formal cause in the under- 
standing, e.^., force, colour, argument, 
&c. 

All concepts are nameable. 

Concepts exist in thought^ not tn 
nature, 

A judgment is the assertion of rela- 
tion between two concepts. 

Judgments are either — Ist, asser- 
tive, i.e., believed by the utterer; 2nd, 
problematic^ i.e., guessed at, but not 
adequately proven ; 3rd, demonstrabk, 
i. e., capable not only of belief as true, but 
of being shown to be true. They may 
also be (1) analytic^ or explanatory and 
evolving; (2) synthetic^ or giving asso- 
ciation to two concepts not hitherto 
conjoined in thought or proof. 

Reasoning is placing judgments in 
their correct relation to each other in 
the process of thinking. 

Science b real truth, attained to by 
reasoning, and arranged with logical 
precision, adequacy, and perfection. 

The science of the formal laws of 
thought constitutes an organon. 

Such an organon gives an analysis 
of the mental processes of reasoning, 
and supplies laws for regulating that 
process. 



THE ESSENTL^S OF ENGLISH SYNTAX 



Language is the means by which men 
utter thought. 

A sentence is the complete expression 
of a single act of thoaght. 

Words are the signs of our ideas, 
the elements of language, and the com- 
ponent parts of sentences. 

Our ideas relate either to the objects 
of our sens^ and their qualities, or to 
the nature and attributes of our own 
minds, or what we snppose to be the 
qualities of other intelligences. 

All words, therefore, are the signs of 
such ideas. 

Words are grammatically called parts 
of spcec^. 



The parts of speech are determined 
by the structure of the sentence in 
which they appear, t. e., by the function 
they perform, not by their form. 

The complete expression of a sin- 
gle thought requires that something 
should be affirmed or denied of 
another. 

In grammar this is called a sentence, 
in logic a proposition: in the latter it 
consists either implicitly or explicitly 
of three parts ; in the former it may 
consist of two only. 

The logical parts of a sentence are 
— (I) subject, (2) copula, (3) predi- 
cate. In grammar the latter two m^y 
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be combined in Tarions wajs, and may 
undergo varioos modifieati<Hia. 

The subjel(^ of a sentence is that 
regarding whidtanj affirmation is made 
or denied. 

The svibjed is always (1) a noon 
or nonna, or (2) a word, clause, phrase, 
&Cm nsed as a noun. 

The copula b always a part of the 
verb "to be." 

The predicate is that which is 
affirmed or denied of the subject It 
is generally (1) an adjective or parti- 
ciple, (2) a noun (with part A the 
verb " to be" as copula), or (3) a verb, 
(which includes the copula). 
I 2 8 

Man is mortal — ^logical proposition. 

John it reading „ „ 

1 (2 & 3) 

Man dJes^grammaticid sentence. 

John reads „ „ 



UTBSABr KOTBS. 



It is ooBfVoieiit m grammr toMe^- 
mze only taw parts ia a seateaoe, vim^ 
subject and predicate (i.e., to indods 
the coyula in the predicate). 

The sabjaet is aijwi^s a word oob- 
sidessd to be in the BMninalivt esse. 
It maybee^iier — 

1. A BOUB — Qftem Victoria is be- 
loved. 

2. A pronoan— iS%« is adfliiied aa a 
sovereign. 

3. kay word or words used as a 
noun, e. g, — 

1st. An adjective— if anj^ love th« 
Queen. 

2nd. A participle — O hepmg her 
forms their delight. 

3rd. An iafimtive mood — T9 cbetf 
her is right. 

4th. A phrase — Ged bless tiu 
Quaeu is often said. 



'^xhxuxji "SiattB. 



John Stuast Blacxib (born in 
Glasgow, 1809), Professor of Greek in 
the University of Edinburgh, who bss 
already won honour by his masterly 
translations of Goethe's " Faust " from 
the German, and the sewn remaining 
tragedies of iEschylns from the Greek, 
is busily engaged on a version of 
Homer's '' Iliad," in the ballad form, 
which he believes most nearly resembles 
the style of the original of the great 
epic of antiquity. 

A volume of biograpiues of eminent 
writers, thinkers, and workers, whose 
lives have issued in permanent historical 
results, from the pen of Samuel Neil, 
Esq., and reprinted (revised) from the 
British Controversialist, will appear 
shortly, under the familiar title of 
" Epoch Men." 

"Walks and Talks about Losdon" 
are announced. 



There were rumours aSmJt that tiie 
post of Comptr^ler of the StaAiosery 
Office, vacant by the death of John 
Bamsaj MacCuUoeh, would be coohaani 
on his successor in the editorial chair 
of the Scotsman newspaper, Alexander 
Bussell; but it has, we believe, been 
given to W. B. Greg, a promiBeBt 
writer of the Manchester a^seaL 

Christmas hooks are out in greater 
abundance l^n for many years. The 
luxury of type, mi^aving, and binding 
is extraordinary. 

Messrs. A. and G. Black are to 
issue a new illustrated edition of the 
Waverley Novell in fbrty-aghtman^y 
vols. 

F. H. Dyer's " Hiatoory of Ifoctem 
Europe " is finished in 4 vols.; Edward 
Foss's "Judges of England," £ram 
Charles II. to Vietoiia (1664), Is also 
concluded in 9 vols. 



L ITSBASX KOTSS 



W. Jordan 'htm taau^BM Shak- 
■ipera's "Macbeth** and ''Hamlet" 
into German : the former U pnbliahed, 
and the latter is in the preaa. 

The anthor of ''The Hiatoiy ef 
Teaching/' Dc £arl Schmidt, died at 
Gotba» 9th Oot. 

M. J. X Carliar haa iasnad a Bio- 
graphio Skateh of St Thomas k Beckat 
of Canterbury. 

An iatereatiBg oontrovarsj on the 
character of Im^j Macbeth appeared 
IB the Meader dnrng December. 

A people'a oditioB of Bishop Colenso's 
-vmk on the Pentatenoh and Book of 
Joshna is in eotise of pnblication. 

''The Economy of CapiUl ; or, 
Thodchts on Gold and Trsde,** bj 
B. H. Patterson, author of " The New 
Beyolntion," formerly editor ef the 
Preu, is to be issued by Meaera. 
Blackwood. 

JAh6 A. Gratry, priest of the OnOory 
of the Immacnlate Conception* has in 
praeees ef issne a System of Philosophy 
in a Theodicy, Morality, and Logic 

Aa interesting and able controversy 
on the sigiificati(m of the Parable of 
the Bich Man and X«asanis has been 
going en in the three latest issues of 
Uie Joumai of Sacred JAtertUvre; and 
another oa the Prophecies <^ Daniel has 
been proposed. 

The Marquise de Boissy, formerly 
Countess Gsioeoli, the Italian inamo- 
rata of Lord Byreo, has determined to 
giye to the world the posthumous works 
of the author of "Don Juan," including 
XiiitfinU ef that poem, &e., and a number 
of important documents relating to his 
life. [Was the autobiography of Lord 
Byron really burnt by Moore?] 

" Tales of the O'Hara Family *' are 
in course of republication with prefaces 
and notes, with indications of the real 
personages of the stories, by Michael, 
one of the Banims. 

** The Harvest of the Sea," by J. G. 
Bertram, is nearly ready. 

Jacques Jasmin (b. 1798), the Laa- 
guedoc poet, the last of the troubadours, 
died in his birth-town Ages, on the 
Garonne, in October. 
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The first toL of Mr. Heihert Spen- 
cer's " Principles of Biolo^ " is ready. 

Grote*8 work on Plato and Soccates 
is anoomnoed as leady. 

Alfred Talandier has transUted 
Smiles* " S^f.Help ** into French. 

George Boole, LL.D., Professor of 
Mathematics in Qneen'e College, Cork, 
one of the chief thinkers of the day, 
author of " The ifathematical Analysis 
of Logic," 1847; "An Investigation 
into the Laws of Thought," &c., 1854, 
" Differential Calculus," died 8th Dec. 

Sergeant J. A. Stephens, author of 
" Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land," &c., died 7th Dec^ aged 78. 

The Berlin Society fsr the Promotion 
of the Study of Modem Languages has 
offered a prize of £83 for an essay on 
Shakspere's Influence on the Devdop- 
ment of the English Language, and £34 
for a History of the Criticism of the 
Sbaksperian Drama in Germany and 
the Countries of the Bomance Lan- 
guages. 

The Polish translator of Shakspere, 
A. £. Eosmiau, died in Gallicia 27th 
Nov. 

M. Taiue, historian of English Lite- 
rature, has been appointed Professor of 
iBsthetics and the History of Art in 
Paris. 

M. R^nan is in Syria, on a mission. 

Christianity in its Earliest Ages and 
Stages is to be the subject of a course 
by M. Athanase Coqnerel. 

De Tocqueville's works, including 
several posthumous papers, are to be 
isued in a cheap uniform edition. 

Jules Gerard, the lion-killer, was 
drowned in crossing the Jong river, in 
the Sberbors country, Africa. 

Dr. Earl Graul, the Tamul sdiolar, 
Professor of Missionary Enowledge at 
Erlangen, died 10th Nov. 

Rev. J. D. Bums, author of the article 
" Hymnology" in the " £ncyclopasdia 
Britannica," "The Vision of Prophecy," 
and other "Poems," died 27th Nov. 

J. F. C. Mocquard, Private Secretary 
to the Emperor of France (b. 1791), 
author of " Jessie," a novel, and several 
popular dramas, died 9th Dec. 
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LITBBABY NOTES. 



Prof. Mommsen has issued Anno- 
tations on Pindar. 

Arnold Ruge, the Humanist, has 
translated Buckle's " History of Civili- 
zation" into German. 

James Hannay, author of " Singleton 
Fontenoy,** &c., has resigned the editor- 
ship of the Edinburgh Courant. 

A complete edition of the works of 
G. B. Nicolini, the Shakspere of modern 
Italy — of whom see a biographic notice 
in the British 'Controversialist, July 
1860, or CornhillMagaz%ne,T>QQ., 1864, 
— is in course of publication. 

The Earl of Carlisle, author of a 
work on " Prophecy," " Lectures and 
Addresses." "Diary in Turkish and 
Greek Waters," &c., died 5th Dec, 
aged 62. 

The trustees and managers of the 
Christian Witness Fund presented an 
address and £500 to Dr. John Camp- 
hell on his retirement from the editor- 
ship of that serial and the Christian 
Penny Magazine, both of which he had 
originated, and conducted for 21 years. 
Dr. Killen, of the Belfast Presby- 
terian College, has a volume on the 
Ancient Church in the press. 

Statues of the great orator-prelates 
of France— Rossuet (1627—1704), 
F^D^Ion(1651— 1751); FMchier(I632 
— 17ia),and Massillon (1663—1742) 
—have just been completed for the Ca- 
thedral of MismeSjby Berger, the shep- 
herd sculptor. 

The Hulsean prize has been gained 
by the Rev. R. Sinker, for an essay on 
the Characteristic Differences between 
the New Testament and the Jewish 
Literature prior and posterior to its . 
issue, as an Evidence of the Divine Au- 
thority of that work. 

Mr.W. Simcox has produced Homer's 
' Hiad" in English hexameters. 



Prof. Benj. Sillimari, sen., projector 
of SiUiman' 8 Journal (1818), died at 
Newhaven, aged 85. 

Dr. Karl Ernest von Baer, of St. 
Petersburg, is about to issue a Review 
of " Darwin's Hypothesis," 

Rev. W. Houjhton, of Preston Rectory, 
Wellington, Shropshire, is preparing a 
Translation and Exposition of " The 
Book of Canticles." 

A new biography of Wm. Paterson, 
projector of the Bank of England, " The 
Darien Schemes," &c., is in the press, 
from the pen of Wm. Pagan, Esq., of 
Clayton, provost of Cupar Fife, N.B., 
the promoter of road reform. 

William Kemp, geologist, Galashiels, 
author of " The Geological Formation of 
the South of Scotland," died 19th Dec, 
aged 74. 

"Science Gossip" is the title of a 
new serial. 

Booth's reprint of the " first folio" 
' Shakspere is completed,— Sis. 6d. 

M. Gnillemin, author of the "Dic- 
tionary of Commerce," editor of a " Col- 
lection of Contemporary Economists,' 
"The Journal of Economists," &c., 
died at Paris 16th Dec. 

M. Miguet has issued an eloge on 
M. de Savigny, the Jurisconsult. 

Percy FitzGerald's " Life of Sterne " 
has reached a second edition. 

J. P. Collier proposes to reprint from 
the earliest edition in TotteWs Miscel- 
lany the poems of the Earl of Surrey 
and Sir Thomas Wyatt. 

A cheap edition of the English trans- 
lation of R^nan's "" Life of Jesus " has 
been published. 

A second edition of J. Thomson's 
(Clement's) " The Bishop and the Book," 
is, we hear, about to be put in the 
press. 



^0jeik gidbn ; xU ^atos nvuQi its ^kmas* 

Of late years the study of poetry has been very thoroughly 
inoorporated into our educatioiial schemes. Erery sort of eicami- 
Bation — scholastic, "iiiiiversity, or competitive — allots a certain yalue 
to a critical acquaintance with some one or other of the works of 
" the poets who have made ns heirs " of their immortal lays. The 
language of poetry is, in general, not only choice, but idiomatic ; 
and its syntax, though more involved, is richer and more instructive 
thaa that of prose. In the process of acquiring a knowledge of the 
ancient languages, great use was necessarily made of poetical works. 
All the greater minds of antiquity had expressed themselves in 
highly imaginative or intensely philosophical works. The latter 
were, from tJieir very nature, unavailable for the ordinary initiatory 
porposes of instruction, and hence the poets were selected. In 
yonn^ minds the imaginative are far more active than the realistic 
laculties ; so that in many cases the poets had been preferred not 
only to the grave philosophers, but even to the better class of 
historians, — those, namely, who mingled philosophy with their nar- 
rative, and were historians as distinguished from biographers. 
A very brief course of biography and historic narration gave a 
command of the vocables and syntax of a language sufficient to 
make an ordinary mind capable of perusing with some interest and 
avidity the poetic writers of the olden time. These writers, too, 
revealed many of the secrets of the languages in which they had 
composed then* immortal works which the prose authors of a similar 
time could not do ; so that on many grounds the perusal and study 
of the ancient poets became advisable as an educative agency. 
Skangely enough, in regard to our own tongue the same arguments 
were not held as valid ; and we have been endeavouring vainly to 
crowd into the minds of the young, strange conglomerates of fact,— 
historic, scientific, literary, and economic, which have, for the most 
part, fallen as unimpressive on the mind under educative training 
as rain on the back of a hippopotamus. We have been recently 
recalled from our error, and the educative value of imaginative 
Hterature has begun to be recognized, not only in the lofty forms 
of epic and dramatic poems, but even in the less aspiring shape of 
prose fiction. 

It has been suggested to ns through several channels, that this 
educationid use of imaginative literature ought to be accompanied 
by some exposition of the nature of the language of ideality, for 
which no better name as yet exists in our language thsLD. poetic 
iictimi. 

We intend, in this and a subsequent paper, to present to onr 
readers an explanation — so far as we have been able to i^mk it out 
1865. o 
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— of the nature and laws of the reproduction of imaginative 
thought in speech, the limitations under which it is exerted, and 
tJie Lcences permitted to those who utter " thoughts that breathe 
in words that burn." 

The adequate expression of thought is rare ; the accurate expres- 
sion of imagination is rarer still. Ordinary language is represen- 
tative ; the languaije of the poet ought to be presentative. The 
words should be quick, living, and organized ; the outgrowth of a 
passionate and vital thought, from the mvigorating power of which 
the form of the utterance takes its rudimental energy, — 

" For of the soul the form doth body take; 
For soul 18 form, and doth the body make." 

Poetry is thought livingly envisaged in language. It is a ficti- 
tious concrete, a product of the constructive powers of the mind. 
It gives embodiment &nd forthstandinffness to ideas. If it is not " of 
imagination all compact," it is very nearly so. Sense and experience 
indeed afford the materials ; but the imagination selects, polishes, 
plans, and arranges them into a building fitly framed together. Com- 
mon experience supplies mankind with daily matter-of-fact. This 
matter-of-fact, brougnt under the dialectic power of the intellect, 
becomes science, — either of which, being impregnated by emotion, 
yields as its product Poetry. 

Poetry places before " the mind's eye " thought vitalized. The 
infinite me of the soul goes out of man in a secondary sort of creative 
energy, and crowds the.uniyrse of thought with other existences 
than those which the one great Creator has called into being, and 
on which He has set His divine, indubitable mark — reality. No 
language, no description, no imaging in man's power can exhaust the 
significance of the real. Every new thinker finds in it fountains of 
truth, beauty, and love, whose seals he unstops— he, and no other. 

Nature is not cold logic ; it is warm life. It is the evidence of that 
mighty invisible One, whose purposes throb through it all, and 
quicken it into multiform utility, beauty, magnificence, and meaning. 
To catch into his soul some outgleam of the Maker's glorr, and to 
crystallize it into human lang^uage, so that it shall ever thereaffcer 
hold the truth of nature in it as purely and pellucidly as the 
diamond holds its light, and as unmistakablv as a Hly is in ves- 
tured in beauty, is one of the prerogatives of man, most of all 
of the man of genius. The grace of a form reveals itself to the 
sculptor's thought, an idea seen by his mind alone ; the imitative 
necessity of his nature causes him to ** hew the marble " with dex- 
terous chisel until the likeness lives upon the chilly stone, and the 
statuesque image takes upon itself the substance of reality. The 
splendour of a rich landscape glows before the painter's eye ; with 
skilfully spread pigments delicately mingled and laid on the cantas 
in accordance with the perspective dwelimg in his mind, he repro- 
duces in colours the very " form and pressure " of the scene. 
The sage, gazing on the marvellous evolutions of phenomena, colli- 
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gates these seemingly incongraous appearances into classes, and at 
last brings them within the scope of one idea, and a new science 
rises round the term in which it is expressed. The poet is stirred 
by a thought so passionate and vital, in which the genesis of life works 
so persistently, that it gathers and afrgregates to itself a thousand 
varying elements, permeates them with its assimilating force, trans- 
fuses its organizing animation into them, and at length the inward 
mystery bursts into externality — ^thought is transfigured into poetry; 
— a lyric, an epic, or a drama springs from the teeming brain. Man 
is a productive agent in i^e universe. He could not bear his Maker's 
image if he himself were not also a maker. The poet is pre-eminently 
one who gives from his own soul an energy to things, who realizes 
his ideas, and adds them to the general stock of— 

" Thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That thej were bom for immortalitj." 

The " only begetter " even of a genuine sonnet must have a sur- 
charge and overplus of vital selfhood which every-day thinkers do 
not show. . It is this which so often " o'erinforms " the poet's 
tenement of clay, and devitalizes the man while he vitalizes the 
world. But that is a digression. 

Science is perception, poetry is conception. Science analyzes to 
gain an explanation, to subdue the universe of the outward (pheno- 
mena) to the comprehension of the intellect. Poetry is synthetic, 
reconstructive, life-giving ; it aims at bringing all phenomena into 
new aspects in the imagmation. The universe " gdasses itself" in 
science ; in poetry it is transformed, transfigured, and replenished 
with a soul's thought. Out of " the secret bridal chambers of the 
heart" the child Poetry issues after the nuptials of nature and passion. 
The language of the intellect is prose, that of the imagination is 
verse,* Intellect should enrich and invijjorate itself by partaking of 
the fruits of imagination ; and Imagination ou^ht to control her ac- 
tivities by the laws of the intellect. Neither, in fact, is sufficient in 
and of itself: for the mind is one, though its manifestations are 
various ; and although it suits the critical expositor to specialize 
dififerences, vet the soul in its activities revolts against the subtletiej 
of the metapnysicians, and works its processes by many, not by single 
powers. One faculty must be chief, according to the intent of the 
mind, but each is made to act as helpmate to the rest ; and these, — 
*' When the main fibres are entwined 

Through Nature's skill, 
May even bj contraries be joined 

More closely stiU." 

We may therefore have prose-poetry when the intellect joins hand 
in hand with imagination, as we may have prosy poetry when Ima- 
gination resigns k»o much of her initial power to intellect. The dis- 

* See ih» principles npon which this statement is based ezpoaoded and illns- 
tratttd in the writer's "Elements of Rhetoric,** chap. xiU. He does not deiire to 
weary his readers by vain repetitions. See also Briiisk Controvertialitt, Jan., 1853. 
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tinctioii, as a disidncticm, i», Iioweyer, really ralid, ihat jmPM Ib th« 
natural utterance of the underBtaading, and verse of ''the shaiHiig 
BpiritJ of imagination." Language is aa ^yery^y iaatrumfflit wiu 
eyery-day uses ; verse k ihe language of reality turned from ita 
common and ordinary serFiee to fidfil the purposes of ideality. 

*' What can we reason hut from what we Icnow P " Knowledge 
giyes us the words of commiA life, and ** tiie yision and ike Ueokij 
divine of the poet turns them to heauiy and io noldenfiaa " ia his 
yejates ; and then — 

" Fit soil it ever finds, it roots, it grows 
Bough crops of Mtions, arts, and sobemes of 1%, 
Harrests in time with gamers in the keaftos 1 " 

Literally, plain prose is scarcely now ever possible to man. Lan- 
guage has become a concrete of well-polished figures of speech. 
" Each smoother seems than each, and each than each seems 
smoother." We can scarcely -perceire the fine suggestive poetry of 
the phrase, " The might that slumbers in a peasant's arm," we liave 
become so habituated to the idea of the rest and leisure implied in the 
metaphor. It has been appropriated by the intellect from the store- 
house of imagination. The familiari^ of the phrases which ima- 
gination has taken from the treasury of intellect, in the following 
extract, gives vividness to the idea, and enables the mind to realize 
the whole landscape of the sky : — 

" We wandered nndemeatli tiie young grey dawn, 
^d moltitades of dense lohiUfie^ cloads 
Were wandering in i^\<k flocks along the moantains, 
Shepherded bj the slow, nnwilllng wind." 

More ordinary collocations of words than these involve a latent 
exercise of the imagination ; e, g.y the wind whistles, the sunshine 
dances on the brook, the sky was mirrored in the sea, the gladness 
of summer, a shield from tne stonn, take the lessen home to your 
hearts, &c. 

Many of the proverbs of all countries are full of poetic signifi- 
cancy ; but they have been so thoroughly appropriated by the in- 
tellect to serve its purposes, that the imaginative element in them 
is almost lost sight of; e.g., " Truth," says the Spaniard, " is always 
green." "Towers," a Chinaman assures us, "are measured by 
Sieir shadows, and great men by their calumniators." A Turk says, 
" There are no fans in hell." An Italian asserts that " Time is an 
inaudible file." "Praise a fair day at night" is an Englishman's 
way of saying, " Call no man happy till he is dead ; " while the 
constant providence of Ood is expressed in these words, — " There is 
more in the garden than was ever sowed." These and many other 
similar sayings are snatches of early poetry uttered on some occa- 
sion when imagination was active, taste was quick, and intcdlect 
was excited, and they all united th^ir efforts to produee something 
living and lasting. 
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These iHtuitrations hAve beem used to dtsftbtne the mind of the 
reader Hisb the ohief virtue of poetry resides in the melodions eic* 
presnons it supplies, and the carefdlly graduated rhymes and 
rhythm with which it is uttered. 

Verse is not inversion of phrase, or perversion of syntactic ar- 
rangement. It is the natural music of the thought, or it is nothing. 
The cadences of verstficaiion originate in the ideas which' are 
evolved in the mmurared language of the ** serene creator of im- 
mortal things " whom we c^ a poet. Emotions are all either 
persistent or recurrent. Stenoe they take a mode of spontaneous 
onflow^ or onflow and recoil, out of which,' or in accordance with 
which, the melody of poetry n^^ves, is swayed, and turns. That 
verse occasionally shows inversion of phrase it would be vain to deny, 
and that the unexpectedness of the kind of utterance chosen occa- 
sionally aids in charming the soul we do not care to dispute. It 
would be easy to quote scores of passages from the poets in which 
the aartlstic inversion, of a phrase adds to its impressiveness ; e, ^.»-^ 

*<CoItl,oli! cold indeed 
Were her fair limbB) and like a commoa weed 
The sea-swell toek her hair."— JTeolt. 
" Truths that the theorist eoold ntrer reach, 
And obaervation tsoght me, I would teach." — Cotpptr. 

•* At noonday here 
Tis twilight, aad at sunset blackest night.**— SA^^. 

But it is easier to show that the choicest verses #f the best poets 
hold to syntax with a strictness greater even than many prose 
writers, and give the words forth in the clearest and simplest rorms 
tiiat sentences can take J c.y.,thus Barry Cornwall says of happiness,— 
" It is the gay to-morrow of the mind 
That never comes." 

Campbell employs phraseology almost as emphatic : — 
"Ah! in the visions of romantic jonth 

What years of endless bliss are yet to flow I 
But, mortal Pleasure, what art thou in truth? 
The torrent's smoothness ere it dash below 1" 

Bogers speaks of St. Hdena as— 

** A rock so small 
Amid the countless multitude of waves, 
That ships have gone and sought it, and returned 
Saying it was not.'* 

In all these cases it is quite noticeable that the straightforward 
syntax of plain English is followed, and that no torturing of phrase 
or twisting of vocables has been employed. The essence oi verse, 
therefore, does not lie in its peculiar style of phraseology, or in the 
special arrangement of the words of which it consists. This may be 
made rery plain to the most ordinary eye by the following four lines 
which we quote from Gray's magnificent ode, " The Bard." In 
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them there is probably not a tbgle word which would occupy a 
different position in a prose sentence; nor is there a phrase in it, 
perhaps, to which even a purist would take exception if it occurred 
in the most ordinary composition ; c.^., — 

" Fond, impious man! think^st thon yon saDgtuDe cload 
Bai&ed by tby breath has quenched the orb of day? 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 
And warms the nations with redonbled ray P 

Conspicuously commonplace as the phraseology of this passage is^ 
if critically examined, it will be seen to be one of the highest reaches 
of poetic expression. To attempt in any other form to convey the 
same idea would require several sentences. Even, however, were 
the complete sense to be given, the force and grandeur of the 
thought would be diminished, the effect it would produce upon the 
mind would be much weakened. The economy of phrase is re- 
markable, considering the amount of signification implied in it; 
for in it the imagination has been the master of the intellect. 
That fact makes poetry of it; for the whole turn of the verse is 
such as to impart to almost each separate word a sense considerably 
distinct from that which it would nave in ordinary speech. This 
might perhaps be illustrated somewhat, if one dared venture upon 
the experiment, by a double paraphrase ; the first exhibiting the 
apparent and literal surface signification of the lines, the second 
snowing the undercurrent of thought and the real meaning of the 
verse. This we shall, in the hope that it may be useful, though 
with some hesitancy, attempt. 

IfUellectualParaphra8e.^SeU'Bait»Tingf God-regardless man! dost thon imagine 
that the light- filled cloud lying in the distance, of which thy breath has been the 
camse, has blotted out the sunlight completely? l^o! he will shine forth to-morrow 
again with equal splendour, and with increased heat shed his rays upon the inhabit- 
ants of the earth ! 

This is the correction of a false inference by the statement of a 
plain fact, whose obviousness when so expressed makes it seem 
almost puerile, but it does not appear to possess any idea reaching 
to sublimity. The poetry has been most entirely expunged from it. 

Imaginative Paraphrase. — Mistaken, sacrilegious nan! dost thou regard it as 
possible that, by the murder of those bards whose sheeted ghosts, besmeared with 
their blood shed by thee, hang like a sunset cloud upon the verge of vision, thou 
has vanquished their race and succeeded in extirpating them? No! with the un- 
rolling of a few brief years a new race will have sprung up more talented and 
vigorous than those whom thou hast slain, and they will move the people more 
mightily to opposition and revolt, to ezeorate thj name, and to reassert the rights 
of their injured country! 

How differently the whole matter looks thus I It is now an out- 
burst of fierce, contemptuous ra^e at Edward I., the "ruthless 
king," and a triumphant song of faith that poetry was inextiuRuish- 
able by a sovereign's ire, and that by their genius bards should — 
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*' Fierce war and faithful lore 
* The verse adorn again,* 

And truth severe bj fairy fiction dre8t;t 
In baskined measures move 
Pale grief and pleasing pain, 
With horror, tjrant of the throbbing breast."^ 

" A voice as of the cherub choir 
Gales from blooming Eden bear, 
And distant warblings,** &c., &o.§ 

So mighty is poetry in the power of its saggestiveness, so trnly sur- 
charged with thought animated by emotion I 

Poetry is emotioned thought, not ]^asBionate expression, not a 
thing of mere words. It is, in reality, intransferable into anyform 
than that in which it pours forth from the mind of genias. BEence 
the difference between the two word-daubs — ^we do not hesitate to 
call them so— which we have been compelled to employ to show by 
contrast the glory of genius, and the inglorious results of attempting 
to toil up the heights of Parnassus unless one's feet are shod with 
the right preparation. Wherever human feeling exists the ele- 
ments of poetry are found ; but genius alone can " eclipse concen- 
tion " by " bodying it forth." To effect this, the poet turns woras 
from their primary uses as instruments of every-day and ordinary 
communication, and by a strange chemistry inspirits them with new 
attributes, confers upon them a double life, touches them with 
soul, and transfigures them by the potent magic of his mind. 

Poetic diction, then, has a peculiar character, apart altogether 
from its felicitous music and choice selectedness. Compositions 
may consist of words rich, various, copious, bold, and graphic, me- 
lodious in sound, and fitly set in measured prosodial arrangement, 
and yet they may not be poetical; while others, again, may be 
drawn out into great paragraphs in which sentences of every length 
and intonation may occur, that is, have all the form of prose, and yet 
be poetry. When Coleridge says, " Human experience, like the 
stern lights of a ship at sea, illumes only the path which we 
have passed over," he is as much a poet as Bryant, when he sings,— 

" Slow pass our days 
In childhood, and the liours of light are long 
Betwixt the mom and eve ;, with swifter lapse 
They glide in manhood, and in age they fly; 
Till days and seasons flit before the mind 
As flit the snowflakes in a winter storm, 
Seen rather than distinguished." 

What is this specific characteristic of poetic diction, this charm- 
ing inner essence which poetry puts into words till it seems like 
fragrance in a violet — not a product of art, but of nature P Let us 
try, from a specimen or two, to find it out. Keats speaks of— 

• Taliesfiin. f Chaucer. J Shakspere. § Milton. 
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** The sad heart of Bath, when, tiek for home, 
She stood in tews among the alien com.'* 

Oroly, in liis " Ode to Death," mentions — 
"Bards, saf^es, heroes, side bj side, 

Who daniened natiofis when they died." 
Wordsworth says, — 

** He hadsHiall need o£ boeks ; for maoj a tale 

Traditiooaiy round the menntais htmg^ 

And many a legend ^leop/tn^ the dark vale 

Nourished Imagination to her growth. 

And gave the mind that apprehensive power 

By whioh it is made qoick to reeognize 

The moral scope and aptitude of dungs.** 

In Marlowe's mighty line there are many "brave transionary 
things," of which perhaps the best is his notice of— 

*< The horse that guide the golden eye of heaven, 
And blow the morning from their nostherils, 
Making their fiery gait above the clouds." 

Milton uses the following potent expression : — 

" Comus. — What chanee, good lady, hath bereft thee thus ? 
Lady, — ^Dim darkness, and this leafy kAyrvUh.** 

In aU the above passages the reader will perceive that certain 
words are turned from their ordinary use, and are employed to 
introduce a double idea, as it were, simultaneously into the mind. 
The " leafy labyrinth " of Milton, for instance, gives us not only 
the idea of a place in which one has been inextricably lost, but also 
of its being ^ a wild waste wUdemesa of wood." Croly's " darkened " 
nations indicates not only the eclipse of sorrow, but the taking 
away of each burning and shining light from the earth. The 
tale which Wordsworth mentioiM as " kuna round the mountain " 
brings into thought the misty and undefinea nature of the tradition, 
as well as that of its having arisen in the locality. Bleats* expres- 
sion " alien corn *' brings out the idea of Euth*s being a stranger in 
a stranger's land in a single word, but it also implies that poverty 
which forced her forth to glean. Notwithstanding the mixed 
metaphor of Marlowe's expression, " guide the eye of heaven," we 
see that it suggests the notion of supervision, and of following in 
the path destined for it. So " fiery gait " is incongruous if taien 
literally, but the imagination sees m it not only a reference to the 
effulgence they bring forward, but that of spirited mettlesomeness 
whicn secures progress. 

It appears mmi this induction of particulars, culled from all sorts 
of poets, that the use of transferred language — i.e,, of words capable 
of a double relation, in the first instance as illustrative to the intel- 
lect, and in the second, as effective over the emotions — is a distin- 
guishing feature of poetry. Here, however, emerges an objection. 
In ornate prose, transferable terms, figures of speech, &c., are em- 
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ployed as wdl as in reise. That is trae ; but the traosfenble wordb 
employed in prose are used to aid the int^eet, to eoonomixe its 
activities, and to simplify the task of compiehensioiw In poetry, 
on the contrary, they are selected by the writer for their power of 
exciting the sensibiHties, of mastering the pulsations of tbet soml, 
and of witching the mental energies into the service of the iBiagi«> 
nation. Hence the accuracy of the distinction laid down by Bacon, 
that poesy " doth raise and erect the mind by submitting thei shows 
of thmgs. to the desires of the mind, whereas reason doth buckle 
and bow the mind imto the nature of things." 

In the language of the intellect— j?ro*e, the words employed mis- 
lead if they possess an oyer-suggestiveness, if they contam anything 
more in their signification, as used, than suffices to convey the sin^>le 
meaning in the directest terms to the mind. In the language of 
imagination — verse, the surplus gives the charm. The intellect 
requires us to say. The future to me is without hope ; the imagi- 
nation delights to express itself thus : — 

** I see the future stretch 
All dark and barren as a raioj sea.** — A, Smith. 

Intellect is satisfied by the information that — The sunshine glittered 
through the trees as they were moved by the wind, and the shadows 
moved as the breeze stirred the branches. Imagination can scarcely 
content herself by saying, — 

^* The chequered earth seems restless as a flood 
Brushed by the wind. So sportive is the light 
Shot through the boughs, it dances as thej dance. 
Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick, 
And darkening and enlightening, as the leaves 
PJay wanton, every moment, every spot." — Cowper, 

The commonplace of life, the mere prose of a thought, may be 
uttered in some such phrase as, '' I am conscious that I am un- 
worthy of remembrance; do not grieve for me, even if I die." 
Animate this idea with emotion, and it is transfigured into verse — 
such verse as this : — 

" No longer mourn for me when I am dead, 

When you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 

From this vile world, with vilest werms to dwdL 
Nay I if yon read this line, remember not 

The hand that writ it ; for I love you so. 
That I in your bweet thoughts would be foi^get^ 

If thinking on me then should bring you woe. 
Oh, if, 1 say, you look upon this verse 

When I, perhaps, compounded am with clay. 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, 

But let your love even with my life decay; 
Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone.'* — 8hak$pere, 
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In tlie language of poetry, then, it may be regarded as a fact that 
the transitive expressions make present to the mind, or at least sng- 
gest, two differing but analogous ideas. The surcharge of meaning 
hereby provided supplies a delight of which imagination is greedy. 
But unless this feehn^ of analogy is attained well and maintained 
undividedb^, imagination revolts and intellect demurs; e.ff,,m 
Blair's " Grave " we read the following invocation, which is often 
quoted : — 

** Friendship, mysterious cement of the sonl, 
Sweetener of Ufe and solder of society, 
I owe thee much. Thon hast deserved from me 
Far, far bejond whatever I can pay." 

Here the uniting power of friendship as an agent in social life is 
finely represented as analogous to cement and solder ; but the poet 
has inartistically introduced between these cognate materials for 
unitiog separate but similar things together, the tendency which 
friendship also possesses of giving an agreeable relish to life by the 
analogy it bears to any sweet iDgredient mixed with another. By 
this he disparts the ideas of cohesiveness, and weakens them, while 
he causes the mind to hesitate regarding the congruency of luscious* 
ness with such " base mechanicals " as those mentioned. 

The law of laws regardiDg the employment of poetic embellish- 
ments is that they must be congruous. Unless they are so, they 
mar rather than mcrease pleasure. Now the imparting of imagi- 
native pleasure is the chief end of poetry. Hence its fond use of 
epithets — a species of words most abhorrent to the higher sorts of 
intellectual composition. Take, as a specimen of the poetic power 
of appropriate epithets, this one single stanza of Spenser's descrip- 
tion of the " Cave of Manmion :" — 

" That house's form within was rude and ttrongy 

Like a huge cave hewn out of rocky cliff, 
From whose rough vanlt the ragged branches hnng 

Embossed with massy gold of glorious gift, 

And with rich metal loaded every rift, 
That heavy rnin thej did seem to threat ; 

And over them Arachne high did lift 
Her cunning web, and spread her siibtle net, 
Enwrapp^ in. foul smoke, and clouds more black than jet" 

These epithets heaped so profusely on each other could not have 
been endured in a prose description, but here they are relishable, 
and add immensely to the pleasure of the mind, not only from their 
sonorousness, but their sug^estiveness. 

We have been endeavouring all this while to bring out in a per- 
ceptible form the opinion that there is a use of words which we are 
justified in regarding as peculiarly appropriate to poetry — a use of 
words which amounts to 8pe^^alization, and which, with the view 
of keeping it prominently before our own and other people's minds, 
we desire to express by the terms poetic diction. 
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Prose is the proper medium in which writers should present 
statements, narratives, arguments, and appeals. Even in such 
prose we welcome gleams of light let in from the imsjgination, and 
relish a glimpse of beauty from the realms of fancy ; in it we often 
demand the polish and proportion of taste. If the tissue and series 
of his thoughts lead to impassioned utterance for the sake of gain- 
ing a point, we accept of it as eloquence. But if the diction takes 
its richness, variety, quaintness, or luzuriancy from the pleasure 
the soul feels in the music it utters, or from the desire of imparting 
delight in the evolution of a thought, it becomes, or at least should 
become, poetic ; i, e,, it is charged with thought influenced bv emo- 
tion, and pulsing into metric^d expression, while it is surcharged 
with outleading analogies, which quicken the activities, a£fect the 
sensibUities, and react on the intellect in its exertions to heighten 
our perceptions and increase our interest in what has been presented 
tons. 

Poetry takes an outward thing— outward, that is, to the pure 
understanding; in other words, objective and phenomenal — and 
impassions it, breathes into it somethmg from the soul of the singer ; 
and it whirls off into orbed completeness — a new creation, a con- 
crete formed by the marriage of reality and ideality. It is not a 
cold, pale, reflex orb, showing only one side to us, like the moon ; 
but it is a full-circled one, giving light and beauty from each side, 
like a sun. If a feeling or state of mind be considered as the 
object, the verse is li/ric, and the product a song ; if it be a truth 
moral, philosophical, or material, the poetry is didactic, and the 
issue is a treatise; if landscape or object holds the chief place in the 
mind's regard, a descrn>tive poem springs from the active imagina- 
tion of the author. When incident as a sequence of passing events 
is present to conception, the fruit of thought is epic; and when 
character is regarded as the origin' of incident, the drama naturaUy 
arises,— 

** To hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to nature, 
And show the very age and body of the time, 
Its form and pressure." 

In all these kinds of poesy, and in all their combinations and 
sub-varieties, the imagination holds the leading place. It arranges 
the thought, supplies the accessories, suggests the analogies, and 
selects the phraseology. It gives not only the arbitrary ,/brm, but 
the -preYailm^ passion, and the surcharged ^Artwe. Of the diction 
of poets -critics have taken note. They have found that certain 
characteristics are all but invariably present in the language of true 
poetry; they have watched its usages, and they have traced its 
laws. They give the results of these observations for the guidance 
of readers of poetry and students of literature, and they supply 
them as cautions to those who aspire to be poets. These observa- 
tions on the nature of poetic diction may help us to comprehend its 
laws and to allow for its licences, of which in a future paper we 
shall essay to supply some account and explanation. S. N. 
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AEE THE WORKDSTG CLASSES QUALIFIEB FOB 
PAELIAMENTAB-Y BEPEESENTATION P 

AEPIBMjLTITE AETICLB.— I. 

Thb jealousy of the moneyed classes against the working clasBea 
is a great eril. The different classes of society cannot res^y afibrd 
to be set in opposition to one another. The ' same great God who 
presides oyer lul things has presided also over the aiyision of men 
mto different conditions, according to their different sph^^es of 
duty. A man's place before Him is not determined by his ccmdi- 
tion, but by the method in which he performs his duty in his own 
place. 

The selfishness of mankind i& so great and actire that aggression 
ifl always feared, and hostilities are often engendered in tnis wary 
which would not have arisen otherwise. This recognition of seLfish- 
ness in all others except ourselves is, perhaps^ one of the greatest 
blots on our civilization. It shows we have not learned to know 
either ourselves, our ndghbours, or our Saviour. He taught tia 
not to judge unless we judged righteous judgment. In our opinion 
"righteous judgment" cannot be judged unless both sides are 
heard, and hence we are glad that ihe BrUisk ControversiaUH ia 
willing to hear boiii sides. 

It would be well, however, to keep close— especially on the 
afllrmative side — to the question before us. It is not, Is Chartism 
the best possible political means of setting things to rights in our 
country ? nor. Ought the franchise to be extended to the working 
classes ? nor yet again. Is the parliamentary representation of the 
working classes desirable or expedient P Each of these questions 
might admit of discussion quite apart &om that now before us. 
Are the working classes qualified for parliamentary representation P 
is a legitimate question, even among the moet o^Mtinate* defenders 
of the so-called ** rights of man." 

The true conditions of representative government are just now 
undergoing the discussion not only of theory, but of fticts. Mill, 
Hare, Fawcett, and others are engaged in speculating upon liie 
best means of making pariiamentary representation actually possible 
for a whole community ; but in America the polemical power of the 
sword has been called into activity to furnish a solution to the 
question. 

We need not here, therefore, engage in any recondite considera^ 
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tions as to the conditions of repvesentation, nor need we seek to de- 
termine the most approved plan of bringing all ranks within the 
pale of the franchise. It may be that intelligenee alone should be 
represented in Parliament ; it maj be that property alone has the 
right to give a yote on the taxation and gOTemment of this country ; 
it may be that commercial interest should constitute the sole title to 
be heard in the House of Commons ; it may be that manhood, mere 
manhood* may be possessed of innate rights entitling to a Uttle 
recognition ; it may be that mere existence ought to be regarded as 
a claim to something else than extinction. Bnt all these are 
hypotheses, so far, like the social economy of Bloomerison and the 
ehemistry of the contents of l^e dye-rats m. the moon. 

The question before us is one of mere fiactsr— Are the working 
daases qualified for parliamentary representation P 

"We hare first, then, to inquire, what are ihe qualifioati(Hi8 now 
Teqnired for parliamentary representation P 

Deeond, is this a right and proper qualification P 

Tlurd, what is a proper qualification ? and— 

J^ourth, are the working classes qualified for parliamentary 
r^resentation on this ground P 

1. The qualification just now is the fact of occupying a house of 
a yearly rent of £10. There is no provision made at all for the 
intelligence of the voter. It is presumed that if he has been able to 
rent a house of such a value, he has had a sufficient quantity of 
intelligence to enable him to judge of the qualifications of a 
Member of Parliament. Success is Jiere taken as the gauge of 
wisdom, and credit for wisdom is given to the possessor of money. 
How incorrect this assumption is we need scarcely say. Many, 
very many men occupy houses of the yearly rental sufficient to 
secure their being placed upon the roll of the electors of Great 
^Britain, who have not a tithe of the intelligence which an ordinary 
working man must have to do his daily round of common duties. 
Of course, if the question means, Are working men possessed of the 
present legal qualification for voting for parliamentary representa- 
tion P there can be no discussion ; for we must say at once that the 
working classes do not, in general, dwell in houses of an annual 
yearly rent of £10. But if this is not meant, then it becomes of 
importance to know what qualification is implied in the rental of 
such a house. Does it imply the actual possession of knowing 
Acuities shoYe the ordinary runP Does it unply the possession of 
higher moral qualities than those which other men possess P Does 
it imply a higher patriotism and nobler character than that possessed 
by working men r On aU these points the answer must be, No I 

If it be so we have gained an important step in our inquiry, for 
it will have been proven that no special quaufication is provided 
for by this single arbitrary enactment — the rental voting. It would 
not be difficult to match the inteUigence of the ten-pounders and 
the freeholders among working men. As to their patriotism, tlieve 
eonld be no second thought entertained upon this point; for a 
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working man, in any rank of life, is the noblest patriot of all. As 
to bis independence of mind and heart, the working man wotdd 
equal any of the favoured of the Reform Bill. 

This leads us, then, to consider the second matter proposed, viz.. 
Is the rent qualification a right and proper one P 

Mere pecuniary interest in the welfare of a nation is not and 
cannot be so strong as the interest of life. A working man's 
interest in the constant welfare and prosperity of the country is 
such an interest. He can worst afford to risk changes, unless it 
be as the one last desperate hope left him between life and death. 

The sufirage is either a right or a privilege. If a right, on what 
does it depend? If a privilege, on what conditions is it granted? 
If a right, it must be absolutely implied in some substantial thing. 
Does manhood give the right P If so, why is confiscation made of 
so many millions of birthrights without equivalent P Is it because 
manhood capable of paying a rent of £10 per annum is essentially 
different from that which cannot pay such a sum in a year for 
house accommodation P Is it because there is a good reason for 
believing that a man who is unable to reside in a house worth a 
rent of £10 per annum has lost the attributes of manhood P We do 
not think either of these can be the true reason. Manhood, we 
fear, is not recognized as conferring a right to the electoral sufirage. 
Is it property, then P I am sure that there is as much real pro- 
perty in the hands of a skilled workman as there is in house and 
Ismds yielding an income sufficient to enable a man to reside in a 
house of a £10 rent ; but the working man, having other things to 
look to — wife, children, &c. — is poor, while the landlord is looked 
on as well-to-do. The cost of producing a skilled workman is 
really enormous. Few working men have come to mature years 
and fair workmanlike capacity without an absolute or implied 
outlay of at least £2,000. He is a dear and valuable piece of 
machmery, looked at even in the coldest light of the political 
economist. He is, therefore, property as valuable as so much stone 
and mortar, lath and plaster, standmg on a steading or feu. If 
property is a test, why should this consideration be left out in our 
thoughts on the subject P 

I grant that property, under certain circumstances, is a sort of 
guarantee of something superior to commonplace ability. But 
were is a wisdom of serpents as well as of doves, and there are more 
chances of making suddenly rich by illegitimate pursuits than by 
legitimate ones. Success does not always attend either on mental 
or moral superiority. Hence the guarantee of property is no 
guarantee of moral probity or politicid morality. 

I have no desire to inculcate a jealousy of property. Wealth is 
a good thing in a State ; and the accumulation of wealth ought to 
be encouraged. But industry is wealth ; inventiveness is wealth ; 
thonghtfulness is wealth ; and they too have claims upon the care 
of government. Now who are our inventors, our improvers of the 
processes of industry, our introducers of new modes of working P 
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Ear fewer of these appear amons the £10 rentholders than among 
our artisans, who are, in general, the originators, though not the 
patentees, of inventions. I hold that the property qualification 
for voters is onl^r a makeshift, and is not by any means a right and 
proper qualification for choosing Members of Parliament. 

If property is not a proper and right indicator of the possession 
of the qualities requisite in an elector of parliamentary representa- 
tives, wnat constitutes a just qualification P This is the third point 
to which we adventure to solicit attention. We think it is of con- 
siderable importance in the solution of th^ question now under 
debate. 

Of aU essentials in an elector, honesty is the first and most 
urgent. To honesty we would subjoin tact to know the best man, 
and intelligence enough to see whether the views of a would-be poli- 
tician were feasible and appropriate to the times. The honesty of 
an elector would put him oeyond the reach of bribery and cajolery. 
Tact would enable him to determine upon the character and fitness 
of a man for working out the schemes on which he had set his 
heart, and to discriminate between the quack and the sterling lover 
of his country. Intelligence would, if great enough to enable a 
man to comprehend what was spoken to him, make a man able to 
judge of the advisability of the principles on which a candidate pro- 
posed to act. Principles are generally simple things in themselves; 
their application in complex details constitutes the difficulty. Almost 
any man can understand the elementary principles of morals and 
politics. If we could secure representatives well up in these we 
should have cause for much con^atulation. But almost all our 
common representatives are empirical legislators, Maine-law men, 
anti-Maynooth grant men, Sunday observance men, chimney- 
sweepers* protection men, — men of little items and crotchets, men 
without large views and without comprehensive ideas upon the real 
interests of men and nations. These things would not be if our 
constituencies were composed of honest, intelligent, common-sense 
men. 

We come thus, fourthly, to consider whether the working 
classes are qualified for the electoral franchise. We affirm, without 
a moment's nesitation, that the working classes, in the attributes of 
common sense, ordinary intelligence, and personal honesty and in- 
dependence, are quite qualified to act as voters. They show this in 
all their movements when they are left to do their own work in their 
own way. 

Their benefit clubs, their co-operation stores, their savings 
banks deposits, their charity to their unfortunate brethren, their 
intense desire for rising in the world, especially their love of reme- 
dying to their children the defects in their own education, the skill 
they show in their vocations, the natural shrewdness and mother 
wit of their conversation, their dear comprehension of a consistent 
course, their scorn of vacillation, are all proofs of their qualifica- 
tion for being enrolled among the electors. A large proportion 
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of them are more and more striTiiig, by self-denial, to meet i^e 
world face to faee tmaehamed ; and we believe that there is more trne 
mcxral stamina in onr working classes than in all the other ciasses 
in the country. Unfoitimately, th^re are ezc^ions in this class as 
in all others, but the per-oentage of these is not larger than in any 
other ekss. Hence we assert that the working classes areqaalLfied 
lor the exercise of the parliamentary franchise. Bbontebbb. 

NEGAHTB ABTICLB.— I. 

This <][i]estion should be kept distinct from that of whether, in 
the existing order of things, it would be politically safe to extend 
the franchise so as to includie the whole of the working classes, and 
so to lower the qualification of Members of Parliament as to gire 
them a chance of becoming the elect of their fellows, and of 
haranguing the nation from me floor of St. Stephen's. On a super- 
ficial view it would seem that if it be decided that the working classes 
are qualified for parliamentary representation, then this privilege 
should be at once conferred upon them ; but, on closer examination, 
the two questions are found to be distinct. Naturally, many things 
ought to oe, which it would be political suicide to grant. It may 
sound grand and correct to assert that every man has a right to 
jMurliamentary representation, unless you can prove him incapa- 
citated ; but even the Ensign of this '* long-lost flag of the Liberal 
party " — now the rising star of the Badioals, as he was, in former 
years, the " hope of the stem, unbending Tories ** — is compelled, on 
second thoughts, so to modify his broad major premises that there 
is little or nothing of it left, and the situation remains unchanged. 
But while we assert, what we hope by-and-bye to prove, that, apart 
from the consideration of the political safety of the thing, or of its 
xdtimate baneful eflects, the working classes are unqualified for 
parliamentary representation, it by no means follows that all those 
who are qualifieQ for it by the law of ihe land, and whose claims 
hare stood the closest scrutiny, are really qualified in the sense in 
which we understand and shall apply the term. The majority, we 
think, are not so qualified ; and it is by means of this consideration 
we hope to make good our position in respect of the working classes. 

In detailing the qualities which we think should be possessed 
and exercised by all who aspire to the honour and privilege of psr- 
liamentary representation, we may be accused of setting up an 
ideal to which the actual has not and never can have the least re- 
semblance. But though, in discussing existing facts, they should 
be regarded as realities, and not ideaUties, yet, in considering any 
proposed innovation in long-established usages, which will result in 
grea^t and sudden changes, we ought always to consider whether 
such alteration will develop or obliterate our idea of the proper 
order of things when brought into actual existence. The British 
Constitution is, in ^reat part, a figment, and founded upon figments; 
but, practically, it is none the worse. What, then, are the special 
qualities to be possessed by those whom we should dedare quiuiified 
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for parliamentary representation, and how ought they to be em- 
ployed P 

The first requisite seems to be a well-educated mind, obtained 
not by storing the head with amidtitude of facts, but by the indivi- 
dual acoustomiug himself to reason upon the facts presented to him, 
and to draw his own independent and unbiassed conclusions from 
them ; accustoming himself, moreover, to look at the ultimate conse- 
quences as well as at the present gain ; to take a' comprehensive and 
general, and not a narrow and local view of causes and events ; and, 
by a careful comparison, to select from among, the candidates who 
seek his suffrage the one best fitted to aid in carrying out his ideas 
of good government. It is plainly a matter for the study, and not 
for the tap-room. How many among the present number of " free 
and independent electors '' make it such P The few who do, or who 
are thoroughly competent to exercise their right in the way de- 
scribed, are generally so disgusted with the existing system of 
hypocrisy and folly, that the^jr never appear at the poll at all. In 
the metropolitan constituencies, where, of course, tne greatest pro- 
portion of intelligence is to be found, the numbers who do not vote 
are always very large, and they are found to be those belonging to 
the upper classes of society. On the method in which elections 
are managed ; how, instead of enlightening their hearers, the candi- 
dates do nttle else but abuse each other and mystify them ; what 
important purposes patronage, party cries, and faction are made to 
serve, we need not dwell. It must, we think, be familiar to all, or 
if not, it possibly will be so by the time this meets the eye of the 
reader. 

The larger the constituency, the greater is the power of money. 
** The aboution of the close boroughs, and the extension of the 
suffrage, by the bill of 1832, has opened the floodgates of a bound- 
less corruption, with all its attendant and contaminating influences. 
It has penetrated public and private life to an extent unknown in 
any former age, and the evil tlureatens to increase with every oppor- 
tunity for its practice." This, we admit, is partly the result of the 
system, but that the electors as a body are accountable for much of 
it cannot be denied. That the working classes would not abuse 
their trust more than the ten-pounders have done is quite probable ; 
but in considering their qualification we must consider, not whether 
they would use their power no worse than their fellows, but whether 
they are or are not likely to use it better. All change supposes 
improvement. The working classes are not at present sufficiently 
educated for parliamentary representation. We do not mean that they 
are not skilled artisans, or that they have not a pretty fair stock of 
knowledge. This — thanks to the friends, real and soudisant, of the 
working classes — has been thrust upon them ad nausearriy tiU it has 
widened rather than closed the breach between class and class. 
But their views seldom rise above their own local and personal 
interests. The man they would support is not the man who de- 
clares his intention of legislating for the nation and not for class 

1865. n 
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interests, but the one yrko, having disooyered the local gneFanee, 
skilfully avails himself of it as a party cry, and pledges himself to 
rest not night nor day till the proposed measure is carried out. 
The elected may persevMre in this heroic resolve ; but how many 
hustings pledges are made, only to be broken as soon as the end is 
obtained for which they axe given, we all know. The whole system 
of hustings pledges leads and can only lead to political ohicaneiy 
and deceit. Look at the metropolitan boroughs, and those in tbia 
great centres of our manufactnring and commercial industry, where 
tiie working class influence greatlj predaminates. Comparifions 
are odious ; but still we cannot help mquiring. What is generally the 
political ability of the representatives of these places P How many 
of our distinguished statesmen represent them, or care to do so ? 
"Few indeed. N(y man of honourable principles and high political 
ability will condescend to woo the favours of a mob : if he cannot 
be returned by a close or pretty^ nearly close borough, he retires from 
the contest, and leaves the nght to less scrupulous persons. The 
Eeform Bill has given great numbers of the working dasses a 
right to the franchise, and to many who have risen from the 
working classes it has given the right to take their pkce in the 
great council of the nation. As regards intellectuaT and states- 
manlike qualities, have we improved the great assembly since ihe 
days when our forefathers listened to the declamations of Pitt, 
Burke, Fox, Chatham, Sheridan, and a crowd of others, who, though 
eclipsed by the splendour of the galaxy surrounding them, had 
nevertheless a clear and steady light of their own P 

The working class insist on their representative doing some- 
thing to beneht them ; but, even in their own interest, they are 
unable to rise to anv more gen^^ and higher views, as the constant 
resort to strikes and intimidation among all sections of them sufi- 
ciemtly shows. 

A free and impartial judgment, so necessary to padiamentazy 
representation, is a ihing not to be expected from them. Any 
popular orator, with a putusible tale, ms^ lead them whither he 
will, or certainly the majority of them. Instead of combining for 
freedom of thoughft and action they combine for intimidation and 
oppression, and each willingly lendj his neck to the yoke. Str&es 
are generally brought about by the workman's despot — iAke IVades 
Union, and they are fomented and kept on by means of t^ 
itinerant demagogue, whose influence is as powe^ol as it is mis- 
chievous. 

For a representation of their bellows in Parliament it is evident 
the WOTking class are still less qualified. Thay may elect a passable 
man as a representative, but to allow them to guide the nelm of 
state would be madness. As Mr. Buskin says, *' Of aU the pixppet- 
shows in the Satanic carnival of the earth, the most oontem^^Ue 
puppet-show is a Parliament with a mob pulling the strkngs." 

We have only to look at the enormous pothouse traffic whiehi the 
working classes support ; the stupid and insane insurance, friendly, 
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and other clubs they will form or enter ; the ease with which they 
are led by the nose into strikes ; the carelessness they show of the 
education of their children ; the poor literature they read ; the 
neglect of institutions got up for their special benefit, to see that 
they are not qualified to think reasonably on the ^reat questions of 
the day, and are not capable, therefore, of judging of the qualifi- 
cations of a statesman. In this matter ot judging of men the 
working classes of this country are peculiarly at sea. The dema- 
go^es who rule their trades unions, the managers who swindle 
meir savings when chosen to goyern their benefit societies, are only 
specimens of the misjudgment possible among the working classes. 
Gfhey have no training in this sort of judgment ; they are not up 
to the distinction between empty nothmg and true eloquence ; they 
cannot, therefore, be qualified for being entrusted with the choice 
of pa rliamentary representatives. 

We intend no libel on the working classes, nor desire to show 
that 1^^ are worse than other men. Far from it ; for we do not 
believe it. But the aim of representation is to ''gather the able 
men from every rank of life, as diamond grains from the general 
mass of sand ; the able men, not the sham able, and set them to do 
the work of governing, contriving, administering, and guiding for 
OS ;" and for this we do not think the working classes qualified. 
We may be pointed to Lancashire, and, as many, statesmen included, 
have already done, be told that here lies a case for our careful con- 
sideration. We grant it ; but it goes to prove the soandness of 
our own opinion against it. How m it that the factory operative 
has not, in his despair, risen against the Government, and, as his 
forefathers would have done, demanded, with fire and sword, a 
redress of his grievances, and bread for his famishing family F 
Simply because education has, in this district, done its work well 
and nobly. The intelhgenoe of Lancashire is, according to the class 
of people, probably higher than in any other part of the kingdom ; 
certainly much higher than that of the same class throughout the 
country. They may be qualified for parliamentary representation; 
but this only shows that the rest of me working classes generally 
are not qualified, and caamot be accoxmted so until they have raised 
themselves to the same pitch of intelligence and forethought, 
l^ere can be very little doubt that if tiie same trials and calami- 
ties had fallen upon any of the great branches of industry in the 
kingdom, it would not have been so patiwithr borne. Take ttie 
case of the late strike of colliers in 'South Staffc>rdshire, the griev- 
ance being a necessity through the depression of trade. 

To conclude, in the words of Oarlyle, we want " to enfranchise 
whatsoever of wisdom is bom in England, and set that to the sacred 
task of coercing and amendmg what of folly is bom in England ;** 
and for this great end we do not think that, in the present state of 
things, the working classes generally, though no worse than others, ^ 
are properly qualmed. B. S. 

* > ' ' ' ^ • " ' c i 
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18 TENNYSON'S "ENOCH AEDEN" A POEM MOEALLY 
OBJECTIONABLE? 

AFFIBMATIVE ABTICLB. — II. 

Thiett-fivb years have passed since Alfred Tennyson — then 
legally a minor — issued his first public trial for a poet's fame. The 
" ]Poems by Two Brothers " — himself and his brother Charles — 
ought scarcely to be reckoned as a publication ; but his " Poems, 
chiefly Lyrical," 1830, must unquestionably be regarded as his first 
ventrure. In 1833 he again appeared before the reading public. 
A reprint of some of his former pieces, with several new ones, 
appeared in 1842. " The Princess," a medley, in 1847, set men 
wondering. But in 1860 the great long-sighing song, " In Me- 
moriam," broke upon the nation's ear. ** Maud, and other Poems," 
were given us in 1856. In 1869 the " Idyls of the King " came 
forth, and last year "Enoch Arden, and other Poems," were widely 
circulated, read, and criticized. The question has often been asked. 
What is Tennyson's position with regard to the great mysteries 
and inward convictions of our most noly faith P and the replies 
have been various. Now a new question has arisen, — Wliat is 
Tennyson's position as a great moral force in our days P Is it for 
good or evil nis genius works P This query has found articulate 
expression in the discussion on which we crave leave to say a word 
or two, — " Is * Enoch Arden ' a poem morally objectionable ? " 

No question can be more important than the quality of moral 
teaching which a great poet dispenses. The days in which a man 
becomes popular are known by what they admire. The admiration 
of an age is not, in general, given to that which rebukes its follies 
and exposes its faults. It is oftener the very opposite, namely, that 
the flatterer is rewarded and caressed, even while he poisons. It 
is not necessary, however, to have any hypothesis upon the intent 
of an author to judge his works to be morally objectionable. He 
may quite unconsciously reflect the spirit and sentiments of his 
time and home. Subdued by what he works in, like the dyer's 
hand, he may be morally objectionable in his works, though in per- 
sonal character and inward intent he is as pure as snow and stain- 
less as a lily-leaf. 

In our time no great author will long receive public encourage- 
ment who is known to be careless of the moralities ; nor will flafinnmt 
immoralities in works secure popularity for them as it womd in 
France. But a great deal of evil tendency may be overlooked in the 
^ orks of great men. Serpents usually lurk, we are told, among the 
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gayest vegetation. We do not for a moment wish to assert that 
any absolute immoral intent gave origin to the plot of ** Enoch 
Arden," but we may be able to show that, led away by some 
of the wrong tendencies of his age, he has been induced to con- 
struct a tale whose results in the public mind can scarcely fail to 
be productive of most evil consequences. 

A great poet of a former time wrote a work upon " The Doctrine 
and fiiscipline of Divorce," but then he did it openly and in plain 
prose. The question of divorce in our day has assumed so much 
prominence that it has absolutely a court and laws of its own. 
The law of divorce is stirring the attention of the masses, from the 
frequency with which the newspapers report cases brought before 
this court. Our greatest poet throws into circulation a thesis 
which justifies a woman in marrying again whUe her husband is 
alive, because for a period of years he has not been heard of. This 
idea comes quite in accordance with a popular fallacy upon this 
subject among certain classes, that if a wedded pair do not within 
seven years meet connubially the marriage is virtually dissolved, 
and marriage is free to either. This is a vulgar error. This error, 
however, the poet surrounds with the grandeur of verse, and so 
writes that the mind is inclined to approve of the conduct of the 
wife, whose faith is broken down, ana of the husband, who becomes 
a martyr to a false sense of honour. This is not as it should be, 
and the tendency of the whole is to make looser the popular ideas 
on marriage relations. 

A far grayer error even than this we must now note — an error 
which, in this present age, is popular and prevalent, but is, never- 
theless, a very disastrous one to the indiviaual and to society. We 
must notice it with the condemnation it deserves, and reprobate it 
accordingly. Enoch Arden is represented as " a grave and staid 
Grod-fearing man." He, on his sick couch, full of "doubt and 
gloom," fearful of poverty for his wife and children, and forgetful 
of the promise, " They that truly seek the Lord shall not lack any 
good thing," prays, — 

" * Save them from this, whatever comes to me.* 
And while he prayed, the master of that ship 
Enoch had served in, hearing bis mischance, 
Came,'* 

and offered him a boatswain's place in his— 

** Vessel China-bound. 
And Enoch all at once assented to it, 
Bejoicing at that answer to his prayer.'* 

Thus prayer is represented as the primary cause of Enoch Arden's 
bein^ misled to go on that awful voyage, where fate lay waiting 
for him on the far seas, tmder ** the scarlet shafts of sunrise." 

There is one prayer unfulfilled, or fulfilled to the disaster of life, 
hope, and love, in the offerer of this " sincere desire." But, again, 
we are told, — 
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" Enoeh, as a bisre, God-feariag maD, 
Bowed down himself, ud, in that mysteiy 
Where God^in.Man is one with Maa-in-God, 
Prayed for a blessing on his wife and babes, 
Whatever came to him. And then he said, 
' Annie, this voyage, by the grace of God, 
Will bring fair weather yet to all of ns/ " 

To him, instead of blessing ia answer to that -prBjer, that long 
long exile, within hearing ot^ — 

" The leagne-long roller thundering on the reef; " 

to his wife, ruin and ill-health, the sorrow of her baby's death,^ and 
a widowhood worse than that which death makes -, to his babea^ 
hunger and dependence on the charity of their father's riyal and, 
at la^t, supplaater. Enoch is represented as having been, — 

" In sailor faahioD, ronghly sermonizing 
On Providence and tmst in Heaven^T* 

and it all came to this — this fearful trouble to them all. The 
generous and manly saUor tells the wifs he is about to leaye acnd 
never to see again but as the mother of another's child, — 

*' ' Cast all yonr carea on God; that anchor holder 
Is He not yonder in those nttamost 
Parts of the morning ? If I flee to these, ' 
Can I go from Him ? And the sea is His; 
The sea is His; He made it.' " 

This foith in God the poet shows failing. His "trust in Heaven " 
he represents as unavaihng. He is wrecked by that very sea wMcfc 
is His in whom the sailor trusted ; and that Providence, to whiCMic 
he confided wife and child^ exerts no influenee on their behallL I» 
it right to teach the uselessness of prayer and the worthlessoes* of 
faith in God P Is it right to represent the ear and heart of God a» 
shnt up against this rou^h but holy heart, one of that clas* '* wha 
go down to the sea in ships " P 

But this is not all. Listen to this again : — 

'* At last one night it cbanced 
That Annie conid not sleep, bnt earnestly 
Prayed for a sign : * My Enoch, is he gone ? ' 
Then, compassed roand by the blind wall of night, 
Brooked not the expectant terror of her heart. 
Started from bed, and atmek herself a light; 
Then desperately seized the holy Book, 
Suddenly set it wide to find a sign^ 
Suddenly put her finger on the text, 
'Under a palm tree.' 
She slept, and dreamed that Eaoch was in heavt*. 

Here she aiwoke^ 

Besolved, sent fer him [PhiHp], and said wildly tohin 
' There is no reason why we should not wed.' " 



Prayer here again misleads, or at least is represented as mis- 
leading. Here we have three instances of the answers given to 
prayer according to the poet, viz., tha^ all is ordered in opposition 
to the desire of the heart and to ike happiness of the sappHmt. 
This is the teaching of the plot ; hut the story is verbally pioof, for 
it is said that Enoch's resolve — after his snfierings on belM>lding '* his 
wife, his wife no more," his children at another parent's heartiw* 

*' Upbore him, and firm faith, and evermore 
Prayer from a living source within the will, 
And beating np throug;fa all the bitter world, 
Like fountains of sweet waters in the sea, 
K^t him a living soul," — 

fact showinff one way and theory giving another. 

It is as ptdpable as day that such teaching must be ** morally ob- 
jectionable." Either prayer and faith are things of value and virtue, 
or they are not. The words of the poem say they are ; the facts 
show they are not. If the facts are chosen by the poet as illustrative 
of his theory, he has grievously misapprehenaed the lesson they teach. 
The foregoing objections, I think, are not removeable by any sort 
of special pleading. Had the present paper not exceeded a dae 
' limit I would have objected to the prominence given to presenti- 
ment in the poetry. Annie says, — 

" * Well I know 
That I shall look upon- your face no more.* ** 

Then she says to Philip Eay, — 

**" * Bat Enoch lives, that it home in on me.*** 

After this there ia also the praying lor a sign. These are all 
treated as matters of course, and quite reasonable ; but they are 
not BO in life, and ought not to be so shown in a poem whieh is 
said to be free from moral objection. 

We should like to ask if it is quite right that Philip Bay, who 
has had '* a lifelong hunger " for Annie's love, shonld be out on a 
nutting expedition, with JPMlip by her side, while as yet ^le looked 
on. herself as anoth4»r*s wife P Whatever the '* lazy gossips '* of ports 
may say, we would be inclined to hold that she was not justified in 
giving private audience to a lovesoit until she had become wholly 
convisiced of the death of him she had vowed to Love till death did 
them part. 

Altogetiier, without denying the rare grace of the poem as a 
work of art, full of finely pelished sayings and most choice words, 
we cannot think thi^ this debate was uncalled for. We do think 
that ffrave moral objections cleanre at once to the plot, the byplay, 
and the stujpgestions of the work ; while, as a plea for the extension 
of the ceomtiens of divorce^ it is highly censurable. We presume 
that, in eonsideration of the foregoing remarks, we may regard it 
as pvoven, to some extent, that '' Eajoch Arden " is morally objee- 
tioMde. Eu. Lisle, M. A. 
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NEGATIVE ARTICLE.— II. 

The writer of the opening affirmative article on this Question 
concludes as follows : — " We think the poem an artistic failure " 
{query, Should the*article be signed ** Criticasters " ?) ; ** that may 
be a mistake, but we are sure tmit it is morally objectionable." I 
purpose to deal with these two inferences. First, then, upon what 
grounds is " Enoch Arden *' pronounced to be an artistic failure P 
This inference cannot have been deduced from the article itself, 
for its author sajrs of Tennyson's " Enoch Arden," " With whose 
melodious and original blank verse he has delighted the ear and 
stirred the heart of England." If this language means anything, 
it means that, as a piece of composition in blank verse, the Poet 
Laureate's '* Enoch Arden " is a literary and artistic success. If 
verses are melodious and original, if they at once delight the ear 
and move;the passions, be their moral tendency doubtful or not, it 
is a difficiQty no ordinary mind can be expected to surmount, to be 
asked to agree to the deduction that a poem so described is an 
" artistic failure." Need I carry this further, since " Criticaster " 
supplies material to confute himself P The whole literary world 
has pronoimced in favour of " Enoch Arden " as a composition. 
The press has uttered but one opinion on its merits. Into one 
scale of the balance I place this universal expression of approba- 
tion, into the other " Criticaster's " illogical deduction ; and I leave 
it to the readers of the British Controversialist to determine 
which scale will touch the beam. 

I now proceed to inquire into the moral obiection to " Enoch 
Arden." " Criticaster " " is sure that it is morally objectionable." 
I regret that he has auite failed to exhibit such moral objections. 
He nas, however, folly vindicated his claim to the pseudonym 
which is appended to his article ; and it may be a question whether 
a gentleman who could draw so singular an inference from a state- 
ment of his own, on the question of the literary merits of " Enoch 
Arden," is exactly a capable judge upon the question of its morality. 
He commences a succinct treatise on what poetry is, and what poets 
should be— which will prove usefdl and instructive to the Laureate, 
should it catch his eye— by asking, " When will there arise the 
poet of human duty P " I should refer " Criticaster " to his library 
shelves (if he have any) to assure himself of the fact that poets of 
human duty have already arisen. I shall pass over a couple of 
pages of erudite matter, that serve well as a prologue to the extra- 
ordinarily acute criticisms and logical deductions that follow in the 
remaining page of his article. Still, whilst passing over them, I 
would digress thus far, and ask. Why does the author of a paper, 
two-thirds of which is devoted to bringing poets to their senses, 
whilst revelling in such a sentence as this, — " Sensationalism, we 
mean in the abnormal sense of the vivisection of putrefied human- 
' ity, of the psychology of erring hearts and vicious minds," — which 
exhibits so profound a knowledge of long words, use such an insig- 
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nificant word as " hlah'* in introducing to our notice some of the 
" mighty phenomena of nature/' and, I must add, some of the 
mightiest phenomena in etymology and syntax that I ever witnessed 
in the pages of this Magazme P Having settled the question of what 
the legitimate scope and aim of poetry consists in, *' Criticaster " 
proceeds to deal with the question he proposes to discuss. He says, 
** * Enoch Arden ' is morally objectionable on the score of its plot." 
Certainly, if it be immoral, it is in its incidents, as the characters 
are all depicted as noble, pure, and innocent. He goes on to assert 
that " its very plan involves moral casuistry." Ban casuistry be 
moral? "Criticaster" cannot conceive that "unconscious love" 
can exist. He objects to the poem on the ground that it represents 
passions that do not exist ; in his own words, " that it represents 
these unnatural combinations [of feelings and passions] as natural, 
and therefore as not reprehensible." This is discovering immorality 
early in the poem indeed. Mr. Tennyson, doubtless, is quite used 
to being misunderstood, as well as to being understood ; but I take 
it that if there exist immorality in " Enoch Arden " at all, it is not 
until Annie Lee becomes disJ)osed to marry Philip Ray, conceiving 
that her own husband, Enoch, is dead. Most people are quite 
familiar with the terms of the seventh commandments If Annie, 
when she became united in matrimony to Philip Ray, infringed 
that law, she did an immoral act ; but this does not show that the 
poem that involves the consideration of an immoral action is of 
immoral tendency. The character of Enoch is the best Mr. Ten- 
nyson has ever drawn. He depicts him as an honest, God-fearing 
man ; her as a tender, loving, and pious woman :— 

" All his Annie's fears, 
Save as bis Annie's, were a laugh to him ; 
Yet Enoch, as a brdre, God-feariog man, 
Bowed himself down, and, in that mystery 
Where God-in- Man is one with Man-in- God, 
Prayed for a blessing: on his wife and babes, 
Whatever came to him." 

Annie, too, was a pious woman, accustomed to throw her cares 
on God, and on bended knee to seek the guidance and protection of 
divine Providence. This Enoch knows, and exhorts her, after his 
departure, if, as is natural to a fond and loving wife, she should 
feel anxious for his welfare, not to fear for him, but trust in God :— 

"For I must go; 
And fear no more for me, or if yon fear, 
Cast all yonr cares on God, that anchor holds.** 

All your readers are, doubtless, familiar with the sequel. Enoch 
is wrecked, and cast on a desert island. News of the loss of the 
vessel reaches Annie. She hopes against hope for eleven long 
years. During that time she suners many reverses and ill-fortunes. 
!Philip Ray, in the most delicate and becoming manner, supplies 
her own and her children's wants from his more ample store. 
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These kindaesses beget good feeling; years elapse, good feeling 
becomes Mendship ; time rolls on, that friendship ripens into lore. 
Philip begs her to become his wife. From time to time she defers 
^ying her eons^at. Is thi» the ccmduct of Inst or ararioe P Is this 
the action a worldly woman, anxious to secure an afflnent social 
position, wetild hare taken P Undoubtedly not. 

Now, in judging whether she w^ justified in marrying Philip, 
we must inquire into what was the pdblic opinion of the little town. 
And we Bsd that Annie was blamed by the good peo]>le of the place 
for not re-marrying much sooner. In how many instances, sup- 
ponng a sailor to be wrecked, news of the wreck to reach his native 
land, and ten yeun to elapse, does he return again in safety P 
Annie, though she had no positive evidence of Enocn s death, had 
the strongest possible negaUve evidence; and in this opinion of 
Enoch's death she was supported by the unanimous public opinion 
of the only eommunity she knew or to whom she was known. 

I believe l^at Mr. Tennyson has portrayed in Annie a -pxae, 
womanly, loving, and pious character ; in Philip, a shy but sensfitive 
nature p and in £lnoch, as grand a character as can be found in his 
writings. Enoch's behaviour on his return, to find his wife 
another's, is worthy of admiring emulation. If husbands, in lesser 
things, would imitate his noble, self-sacrificing example under 
fearfully trying circumstances, " Criticaster's " bugbear, divorce 
cases, would, be less frequent, and domestic felicity much greater. 

It appears to me that " Enoch Arden " cannot p^sibly exert a 
deletenouA influence upon the morak of those who read it. 

S. I. E. E. 
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IS THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF EUEOPE 
MOEE BUE TO EELIGION THAN SCIENCE ? 

BiuaioK. — n. 

Thb term Eeligion must in this debate be taken in its widest 
sense, viz., to signify simply a belief in any superior beings or 
beings, who have the power of doing good or ill to many, and 
whose wrath is therefore to be averted and their good-will oon- 
diliated by the various means prescribed by the teachers or priests 
of each particvlar form of belief. Climate has a very great influ- 
ence in. oetermining the nature of the religion of a people, and it has 
also a great influence upon the intellectual faculties of man, either 
crashing them, as in the icy regions of the North, with the display 
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of those tremendoxis and aw^-mspiring phenomena, ''rocks of ice 
eternal piled;" volcanoes, hnge monsters <^ the land and of the deep, 
in which iN'titure in these regions delight8,^«ll around being so rast 
and so awful that, added to the rigours of the climaite, man can 
only bow in silent adoration, and nerer attempts to reason on the 
phenomena around him : or, as in the sunn j and genial South, siu> 
rounding him with beautiful scenes and forms, captivating hun hj 
tJie yaciety and gracefulness of her productions, stimulating him to 
endeavour to imitate these forms, and allowing his intellect fall 
scope to investigato or to speculate on the ever-varied phenomena 
abore, btfieath, and around. Bui nnce i^e dimate of a eaojitrj 
influences only the general nature of the religion, and not its details, 
and since it acts in all cases upon the intelTectual faculties, either 
assisting or retarding their development, we will in this debato 
leave out the consideration of its influence in the intellectual de- 
vrelopment of a nation or a continent^ and confine ourselves to that 
of religion alone. 

That we are right in taking that term religion in the sense given 
above will be evident if we consider for a moment what it is that 
any particular form of religion presents to our view. We have 
**dootrimes called into existence by the problems which man finds in 
himself; precepU which correspond with these doctrines, and gjre 
to natural morality a signification and a sanction ; promises which 
address themselves to the hopes of humanity respecting futurity." 

On the general influence of religion on the thoughts and actions 
of men we forbear to enlarge, but will consider some of those ^eat 
works which hove, it is universally admitted, promoted the intel- 
lectual devek^ment of the European family, and then note bow far 
their production is to be traced to the influence of religious senti- 
iBMiis and doctrines. 

Turn we to Grreece, — : 

" Land of inoimtain, wood, and cave, 
Land of tbe noforgotten brave.** 

That the Greeks had a rdigion, and that Greece has had a most 
in^>ortant share ia the intellectual develo^nent of Europe is denied 
by none. Let us see what connection there is between the two. 
Gbreece is the birthplace of poetry, painting, architecture, and 
sculpture. The artists in the present day still look to Greece as 
their teacher, and think themselves w^ refMud for years of toil and 
study if they can Gulj in a small measure approadi those inimitable 
models which are still 1^ to marie the glory and the intellect of 
Ihe ancient Hellenic nation. To ei^ual them they hardly hope, to 
surpaee them never enters into their thoughts. 

Take the poetry of Greece. Only fragments remain ; but, frag- 
ments though they be, they are sufficient to show to latest posterity 
ndiat ancient poetry was, and to serve as models to all wno would 
aaesnd the heighta of Helicon, and there remain as favoured guests. 
Xb0 world has as yet produced three great ^ncs, two ofwhich 
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belong to the ancients ; while the utmost praise that can be given 
to the modem one is to say that " it is not the best, only because it 
is not the first." Of the three, the '* Iliad" is first in time and 
merit, and is remarkable for its majesty and simplicity, for ita 
Yigorous and lifelike representations, and for that which is its 
crowning glory, and the test of an epic, — the power of making the 
reader live and act, as it were, in the scenes it depicts. And what 
produced it P Eeligion. The heroes of ancient Greece mentioned 
in the "Iliad" were regarded not only as men, but as beings 
endowed with superhuman qualities, of divine origin, and who on 
their apotheosis from this lower world were exalted to those starry- 
enclosures to which Hercules and Pollux had already attained, and 
where they might drink nectar with empurpled lips. The king in 
those times was the general judge and priest of his people ; he was 
looked up to with reverence as a being of divine descent and of 
divine appointment. The object of the " Iliad" is, like all early- 
poetry, to celebrate the deeds of the divine heroes. We have re- 
counted also the deeds of the gods themselves, who took side with the 
opposing parties, and through whose dissensions it was that the war 
was prolonged to such an extent. Indeed, the poet Hesiod declares 
that the divine race of heroes was exhausted beneath the walls of 
Troy in the expedition of the Seven against Thebes. 

And as all these hymns and poems were either direct addresses 
to them or histories of their deeds, and were all inspired by the 
religious feeling of veneration towards those whose praises they 
celeorated, or whose aid they invoked ; so were they d!esigned, not 
for private perusal in the closet, but for public recitation at those 
religious festivals which were so numerous among the Greeks, and 
which contributed so powerfully to keep alive the feelings of sym- 
pathy and kindred among the various peoples of the Hellenic 
world. 

And where was science at this time P ** Echo answers Where." 
" The earth was considered a plane surface, bounded by an ever- 
flowing river called Oceanus, from which every other sea and river 
derived their waters. The sky was regarded as a solid vault, sup- 
ported by Atlas, who kept heaven and earth asunder. Their geo- 
graphical knowledge was confined to the shores of Greece and Asia 
Minor, and the principal islands of the Mgehn. Sea. Beyond these 
limits aU was uncertam and obscure. Italy appears to have been 
unknown to Homer, and he peoples Sicily with the fabulous 
Cyclops. Libya, Egypt, and Phoemcia were known only by vague 
hearsay, while the Euxine is not mentioned at all." 

While on the subject of poetry, let us take a leap of four or five 
centuries, and place ourselves in the Dionysian Theatre at Athens, 
to listen to the productions of -^schylus, the father of tragedy, and 
of his successors and rivals, Sophocles and Euripides. What were 
the subjects of these tragedies, and. why were they written P Turn 
to them. You find nearly the whole are formed from subjects 
taken from the Grecian mythology, which, be it remembered, was 
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the Grecian creed in religious matters. The plot is closely followed, 
and is already known to the spectators, who are assembled, not in 
the oppressive atmosphere of a crowded hall for an eyening's 
amusement, but beneath the open canopy of heaven, to award 
the prize to the most deserving of the contending tragedians. 
Hence play succeeds play, and the spectators remain for two or 
three days. Of acting and reproduction there was scarcely any. 
The plays were written for the festival, and each returning cele- 
bration found the competitors ready to try their fortunes witn new 
pieces. 

On Greek painting we will not dwell ; but observe, in passing, 
that if painting has had any influence in refining the sentiments, 
awakening the perceptions, stimulating the imagination, and train- 
ing the intellect, then must religion be accounted the prime mover 
in the matter. All the great masters of painting of ancient and 
of mediffival Italy, have been essentially religions painters. Their 
masterpieces are all subjects intimately connected with reli^on, and 
it is plain to all who have received them that the artist felt all he 
depicted, and that the picture on the canvas is but a photograph, 
80 to speak, of a picture engraven deep in his inmost bemg. 

Of architecture, Greek and Eoman, what further need we say 
than that the most magnificent specimens are the temples of the 
gods, — that of Diana, one of the wonders of the time ; that from 
the ruins still to be seen, it is plain that the artist's soul has been 
in his works, and that it was not so much with a view to enhance 
his own fame as to render it worthy of the deity whose abode it was 
to be, that he laboured so assiduously in ornamenting pediments, 
friezes, and cornices P 

Of sculpture we may say the same. It was not till the time of 
Alexander that statues and busts of private persons became at dl 
general, the efforts of the early masters of the art being to repre- 
sent the gods, goddesses, and heroes in all their majesty and grace, 
either in distinct figures or as reliefs on the pediments and mezes 
of the temples. Phidias was the greatest sculptor of his time; his 
masterpieces are the statues of the Olympian Jove, king of gods 
and men, who ordereth the universe with a nod ; and of Minerva, 
goddess of wisdom, and tutelary divinity of the Athenian people. 
The remarks made on these subjects will apply also to Eome, whose 
claims as a prime mover in the mtellectual development of Europe 
must be considered by all who would form a true judgment on 
this question, but which we have not space to discuss. 

Where was science during the second period of the Grecian and 
in the heyday of Eoman literature and art P Many of the greatest 
works of Grecian art were executed about the time of Thales, the 
first of the ancients who has any claim to be entitled a philosopher. 
And when his life is examined, how little do we find he reallv knew ! 
The same may be said of his successors, and it is not till the timet 
of Socrates, if^lato, and Aristotle, that philosophy and the natural 
sciences assume anything of a definite form. Jrhilosophy was sub- 
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Bement to, and grounded upon, religion. Endid, the founder of 
Greek geometry, did not flourish till the third century B.C., and 
Archimedes still later. But we must conclude i^s branch of our 
subject. The ^e arts have had a great influence in deyelc^nnff th6 
int^ect of men, and the fine arte in all countries appear to^have 
been indebted to religion for their development. 

We next view Europe with the Christian religion firmly estab- 
lished, and note its influence on the intellectual deyelopment of the 
race. And here we tread on no uncertain ground ; for wherever 
pure Christianity has been promulgated, there the intellect has been 
awakened from its torpor, and roused to new life and firesh exertion. 
Where the spirit of Cnristianity has been quenched, and the leaven 
not allowed free course, there has the mass been, as it still is in 
some countries, heavy, dead, intellectually and morally. 

Without Christianity the influence of Greece and Kome would 
have been annihilated. Christianity saved the Soman empire, 
saved Europe, from utter barbarism. It survived the fall of the 
empire, and converted the fierce children of the " scourge of God" 
into disciples of " the meek and lowly One.*' In Englimd it tamed 
the fierce Celt and the still fiercer Saxon, while the descendants of 
the savage Yiking Eollo may ascribe to their more assiduous atten- 
tion to its precepts and discharge of its duties the superiority they 
possessed m intellectual attainment over the vanquished Saxons. 
Its watchword is peace ; and where war is the sole thought of man, 
the intellectual faculties will never be developed to any great extent 

The fierce hosts of Islam threaten Europe. Fire and sword mark 
their onward progress. Again the. Cross comes to the rescue. A 
holy war is entered on, and the crescent is for a time driven back. 
Eor two centuries long and fitfully raged the combat. The success 
of the Crusaders is not to be decided by the question wlwther 
the Crusaders were successful. Missing their local and perma- 
nent object, they succeeded in effecting permanent and invaluable 
resrdts. They rolled back the tide of war to Asia. They liberated 
Europe from the threatened dominion of the Miediometan. By 
direct communication they originated the Renaissance ; they laid 
the foundation firm and sure of social liberty. And when the tur- 
baned warriors of the crescent entered Europe, seized the plain of 
Uie Danube, and, advancing to the walls of Vienna, agjun threatened 
Europe with barbarism, the Cross was once more triumphant, and 
Europe was preserved. 

There can be no intellectual development without freedom of 
action and of thought. Christianity has abolished slavery in 
Europe ; it has preserved the works best oalcidated to strengthen 
the intellect of man : but a change takes place ; darkness covers 
the earth, and gross darkness the people. The Church is the teacher 
of science and of religion ; none are to contradict her ; none are 
allowed to express their thoughts, and few attempt to think. But 
the night is far spent, the day is at hand. Little by Bttle, first one 
fftint streak of lignt in the distant horizon, then another and another. 
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still higher and still nearer, till at last the glorious sun of freedom 
and of truth blazes forth in meridian splendour, scattering blessings 
with every beam. And now the intellect expands beneath its genial 
influence, ripens, and produces fruits which are immortal, and 
which shaU scatter their fruitftil seeds from age to age. The 
^Reformation was a sudden eflfort made by the human mind to 
achieve its liberty ; a great insurrection of human intelligence. 
Wherever the religious revolution of the sixteenth century pre- 
vailed, if it did not accomplish a complete emancipation of the 
human mind, it procured it a new and a great increase of liberty. 
In those countries into which the Reformation did not penetrate 
the human mind was not emancipated ; witness two great countries, 
Spain and Italy. Compare the history of England and that of 
Spain during the last century. In arms, arts, sciences, letters, 
commerce, agriculture, the contrast is most striking. Compare 
Denmark and Portugal. When Luther began to preach, the supe- 
riority of the Portuguese was tinquestionable. At present the 
superiority of the Danes is not less so. Compare Edinburgh and 
Plorence. 

The church, so long as it has preserved its doctrine uncon- 
taminated, has been the great conserver of intellect. '* The sects, 
heresies, all the oppositions which arose in the Christian Church are 
the most decisive proof of the life and moral activity which reigned 
within her, — a life stormy, painful, sown with perils, with errors 
and crimes, yet splendid and mighty, and which has given place to 
the noblest developments of intelligence and mind." 

** The intellectual and moral progress of Europe has been essen- 
tially theological; every idea is impressed with theology; every 
question that has been started, whether philosophical, political, or 
historical, has been considered in a religious point of view. . . . The 
influence of the church, moreover, has given to the development of 
the human mind in our modern world an extent and variety which 
it never possessed elsewhere. Thus the two great sources of human 
development, humanity and religion, have been open at the same 
time, and flowed in plenteous streams." * 

On the particular mstanoes in which the human mind has deve- 
loped itself since the revival of religion at the Reformation we need 
not dwell. Suffice it to say that aJl our great discoveries in geo- 
graphy, astronomy, physics, chemistry, and mathematics date £om 
that period ; that the freedom of religion and the progress of science 
have ever been intimately connected. 

Has science, then, had no share in the development of the age? 
Assuredly it has, and a very important one. But since it has been 
fdmost called into existence, certainljr revived, by rehgion, and since 
many of the great works of antiquity which have had so large a 
share in the development of the human intellect are due to the 
influence of religion, and of religion alone, we think that in this 
development the influence of religion has been greater than that of 
smence. R. S« 

* Guizot's " Civiliz&tion in Earope." 
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SCIENCE. — II. 

Intellectual deyelopment may be regarded as the most charac- 
teristic thing about Europe. Africa, except where it borders upon 
the Mediterranean Sea, where it partakes of Europeanized influ- 
ences, or has been touched upon by the races of Europe along its 
coasts, is almost intellectually dead—a mass of " social savagery." 
Asia, though possessed of some degree of intellectual culture and 
development, as in the books of her great religions, and in her old 
philosophies, has yet no distinguished position in the world of 
thought — unless it be what it is, borrowing from the Europeans, 
whose enterprise has stirred and moved it within a century or so. 
America is, of course, only a younger child of Europe ; and, like 
most children, seems to be better at imitating the sins and mistakes 
of its parent than learning a lesson from its sorrows and avoiding 
its errors. Australia owes all that it is intellectually to European 
connection, trade, and culture. So that intellectual development 
is the proud characteristic of Europe. 

Science cannot coexist with ignorance. That religion can coexist 
with ignorance is made most palpably plain in the terrible super- 
stitions of Africa in its ruder states, and in the more refined but 
scarcely more intellectual religion of Mohammed. China is myste- 
rious. Religion has had no effect in moving the sluggish inteUi- 
gence of its myriads. Hindostan and Persia — Brahminism, Buddh- 
ism, and Magi-ism are alike mentally barren, alike destitute of that 
mighty force for the growth of a people — intellectual culture. 

<< Let observation with extensive vievr 
Survey mankind from India to Peru ; 
Hemark each anzioas toil, each eager strife, 
And watch the busy scenes of crowded lift*; 
Then say how hope and fear, desire and ha^e, 
Overspread with snares the clovded maze of fate. 
Where wavering man's betrayed by venturous pride 
To tread the dreary paths without a f^nule. 
As treacherous phantoms in the mist delude. ^ 

Shuns fancied ills, or chases any good. 
How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice, 
Bules the bold hand, or prompts the suppliant voice!" 

In these lines Dr. Samuel Johnson indicates pretty clearly that 
reasonable conduct does not much prevail among mankind, even in 
those places where religion prevails. We know, too, from the best 
of all evidence, that many look upon ignorance as the mother of 
devotion, and strive to say to Science what Macbeth said to life, 
" Out, out, brief candle ! " 

The ^s'ervations just placed before the reader seem to us to 
prove that religion does not necessitate intellectual development, 
while science does ; and hence they raise a presumption that the 
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intdleetvaX defrdbpSBtfnt cf Emops is Biore due to sei^ce than to 
r dli« on« 

We do not look upon tliis as at all a dis^ragement to religion, 
nor as a oonqdiment to soienoe. There is Irttle scandal in saying 
thai a p^-top is- not an owl. When thni^ hare different aims 
altogether, it is not necessary that they should produce the same 
ends. A teleseope might be used as a life*|)reserver, but would 
not t^n be fnlnlling the speeial design of ibs being made; nor 
would it prove that it was unfit to be an rfid to the thoughtful 
wat^ier of the skies. 

Some injudicious good people*-bow often do we find good people 
injudicious ! — have been endeavouring to bring about an under- 
standing between students of science and expositors of religiofn, 
which seems very like a call on the former to agree to a truce which 
is to be effectively acted on, on their part alone. They have been 
sending abroad a new seientifico-religious test to many men, be- 
seeching them to consider their wavs and be wise, and agree to 
regard science as an interloper in a field already occupied by reli- 
gion, and to withhold all enooaragement to the delving of the said 
fields by the labourers who love science, even while they venerate 
religion. This attempt to forest^l inquiry and to close discussion - 
is, we believe, the consequence of » fallacy, widely entertained, that 
&ith and reason are opposed to each other, and that the conquests 
of the one can only be gained by the defeat of the other. They are 
not enemies, but allies. They are both gifts from the same bounti- 
ful Source of life and goodness ; and the^r are formed for harmony^ 
not dispute. Faith is an essential condition of science. We mnst 
believe in the wwrld in which we dwell ; we must believe in the 
experiments we make ; we must believe in the conditions under 
which they are made^ and in the results they give. Faith fur- 
nishes all the materials with whieh reason works. BesBon cannot 
g*ve us evidence for ever^hing- It must have axioms and postu 
tes. All these it gets nom fail^. Man believes more naturally 
tluEin he reasons. "Soih. fioth and reason exist and act together in 
the human mind most legitimately. Each has its own proper part. 
They are both alike natural moaes of the mind's activity. Ev^i 
the most out-and-out sceptic of r^igieus doctrines cannot live with* 
out £dth. He cannot even doubt upon that great subject withottft 
believing he has grounds far doing sa If men would recognka 
this, we ihmk there would be less need for an internecine strifls 
between the forces of reason and faith. We do not think the in- 
fidel will gain much by our proving,, as we hope to do, t^t tbs 
intellectfAu development of Europe is mots due to tcienoe than 
religion. 

^S^ligion, to be useful, must be true. Hence a fake religion 
must, to hold its place in the world as- an ii^uence, try to fakify 
all things else. Every false religion, therefore, is a hindrance to 
truth, and acts as an opponent to science. But a true religion 
regards truth as the highest attribute in men and in teaching ; and 
1865. I 
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Hence welcomes all traih as aMn to itself. Bat its daty is not to 
work out the problems of science. It has been given for quite 
a different purpose. It has been ffiyen to reye&l the truths man 
cannot discover for himself. Its field is that of duty, faith, and 
holiness. Science has its office in learning the divine grandeurs 
and the human uses of the visible universe, and how it can be 
employed for human happiness. The province of religion is to see 
to uie moral development of man ; and the plain purpose of science 
is to produce his intellectual development. It hence follows, that 
the intellectual development of Europe, as it is primarily due to, 
must also be the result of, science, not religion. Eeligion did not 
observe the stars, and supply man with astronomy. It did not 
study the physical structure of man, and provide him with a know- 
ledge of the laws of health. It did not vanquish the sea, and make 
navigation possible. Eeligion did not introduce logic and draw up 
rhetoric. Political economy has not been founded on, though it 
agrees with, her doctrines. Chemistry, botany, electricity, &c., 
have been laboured at, quite independently of religion or religious 
views. Mechanics, with aU the marvellous productions which have 
been brought into the world through their aid, have been studied 
and practised by necessity, not from reli&ious motives. These are 
of course only a few of the directions which the intellectual deve- 
lopment of Europe has taken ; and we see that science, and not 
religion, has been the promoter of them. Even legislation and 
architecture have been appropriated, in the main, from science by 
religion ; as have been also music, sculpture, and painting — arts 
founded on science, and used by religion as subsidiaiy aids. 

Science is intellectual altogether. Beligion is only intellectual 
in part. The whole intellect is used in the one, and excited by it; 
while only a small portion of the intellect is excited by the other. 
Even reli^on, to be effective, must borrow the help of science. It 
needs logic and rhetoric to build it up into a teachable system of 
theology, and in many other ways is dependent on it. We think, 
therefore, that it may fairly be held that science has had more to 
do with the intellectual development of Europe than religion ; just 
as we believe that religion has had more to do with the moral 
development of Europe than science has had. The relation of the 
two is not in reality that of antagonists, but of fellow-workers 
together for good. We are sorry to feel that it is well-meaning, 
reU^ous men who have given occasion to such a debate by an 
imwise interference with science, which ought to be free in its 
intellectual ulecisions, while religion should see to it that the prac- 
tical life of man is right and holy. Blaib. 
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IN MEMOEIAM MDCCCLXIV. 

Death wields a sheatliless sword. All seasons are his. The 
sweep of his blade is swift ; the stretch of his sceptre is far-reaching. 
In the realms of time he is unchallengeable. Eternity knows him 
not. The true and real life of humanity he cannot meddle with. 
He can only wrest the time- vesture of the body from man. He can- 
not annul the past, neither can he affect the future. Our life is 
woven with a double thread, and fate is powerful only on that which 
binds us to the earth, not on that which draws uq to the skies. 
And even our earth-life cannot be altogether robbed of an immor- 
tality which it borrows from the soul. 

'* The memory of the just 
Smells sweet, and blossoms in the dost.** 

Act, thought, speech, example, labours, aims, — all these are undying 
in their influences and effects. Every human life is inwoven with 
others, that the full responsibility of its possession might be felt, 
and that the very sense of our mortality might teach us that an 
irresistible everlastingness belongs to character, purpose, and 
accomplishment. Hence — 

'' Man should make much of life, at nature's tablet, 
Whereon to write the cipher of God*s glorj.** 

" If a man die, will he live again P " has been asked. Had we 
not much rather consider whether, if a man have once lived, he can 
ever dieP — ^if the appulses and impulses he communicates to others 
can ever end ? The twitter of the lark's wing, as in the morning 
*' singing still he soars, and soaring still he singeth," affects, in some 
degree, the entire circumambient atmosphere ; and its song, for- 
gotten by itself, lies hidden in human hearts in latent music, as a 
treasured memory in after years and in far lands. How much more 
widely and lastingly do the effects of a tnan'fi lif6 spread ! When 
can we say of any word or act, Its energy is spent ; its influence 
is gone P Life is far more solemn than death, if we thought rightly 
of It. 

If we look upon death as, of course, the sum-total of life taken 
to the great, unerring Auditor of the Acoompt of the universe, it is 
solemn enough ; but it acquires its chief solemnity from the items 
which life hf^ entered therein. To these items it behoves us each 
to give earnest heed, for the balance-day of man is known only to 
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One. The facile rapidity with which we can go on in a self-choBen 
course often keeps us from reflecting that the end must come surely 
—it may be quickly. It is of infiuite importance to learn to regard 
death as — 

*' A necessary end, 
Which will come when it will come." 

whose entire significance depends on the foregoing life. ** Death 
reigns in all the portions of our time. The autumn, with its fruits, 
provides disorders for us, and the winter^s cold turns them into 
sharp diseases, and the spring brings flowers to strew our heairse, 
and the summer gives green turf and brambles to bind upon our 
graves. Calentures and surfeits are the four quarters of the year, 
and all minister to death ; and you can go no whither but yo« tread 
on dead men*8 bones." But life outlives death. Time is the school- 
time of the soul ; death is its home-going. A section only of being 
is to be passed here, — 

" Im kreia faei nm gefohrt, 
Und rings berum ist tichone, gxiiae weide."* 

Fears are unavailing to ward ofi* death— if that even were desirable : 
fears are the bondage of the soul, and the wearer of such fetters 
invites death. Hope is the souVs true strength, and holiness its 
unvanquishable stay. This brief selection from death's doings in 
the bygone year may help us, " who are alive and remain," ** so to 
number our days as to apply our heaxts to heavenly wisdom." 

The year 1864 has \)een more than ordinarily fatal to life. Death 
has glutted his ire to the full on many occasions. The terrible 
hecatomb of Santiago — a horrid funereal pyre and m**8sacreinone — 
had scarcely become known in Europe, when the shots of contending 
armies pealed through the air in iJenmark, and the atrocities of 
tyranny in Poland made the welkin's cheek grow dim. The un- 
feiished fra4Ticide in the West has been filling the world not with 
rumours of death only. Sheffield, in a dull night of March, wiui 
made '* a waste of death." War in New Zealand added numbers 
to the lists, and a fearful explosion at Corfu gave three hundred ta 
death's insatiate greed ; whild near Montreal upwards of seventy 
emigrants seeking a home in the far West found rest in tk* 
grave. A great fire at Limoges, a riot in Belfast, and «tt insurrec" 
tion in Geneva gave farther hostages to the tomb. Erilii's fright 
was greater than its punishment. Shipwreck, disaster, accident, and 
violence have been unusually active, and the scaffold has had a 
fearfol frequency of Lessons to bestow. Starvation has not fwlsd 
as a purveyor for the grave, and epidemics have added to the 
iMmiber of the victims whom Death has daimed as righMy d«e to 
him during the year. 

A great shadow overhang literature, fi»r Thackeray lay tmbuned 

•'* In a circle led aronnd, while beyond lies the fair green field." 
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on its earliest day ; Janaary took from xis but few of the mighty 
stames of our times. The Bishop of Ely, a good old man, who 
valned honesty, admired Porson, cultivated Greek letters, dis- 
liked Popery, sad held views passably orthodox while he yene- 
rated liberty of thought in others, fell, like a fmit well ripened, 
at the age of 84, at the great chiller's touch, before January s firat 
week had (dosed. G«orge Borffess, a notable critic in Greek litera- 
ture, whose taste and knowledge had been displayed in joumids 
devoted to classical studies for neariy half a century, passed away 
four diays thereafter ; and two days had not elapaed before Turin's 
distinguished analyst, Baron Plana, had departed from the observa- 
tory of the university ihiere, to a life where no measure of sun or 
moon or star is used or needed. In America, the day afber— so far- 
flariiing is the dart of death-^Stephen C. Foster, who set so much 
of negro life to xmsic, went whitherward all flesh passes, to the 
grare. After an existence protracted beyond the utmost allot- 
laent of the I^ialmist, Lucy Aik«n, niece of Mrs. "Barbauld, left 
OS her '* Memoirs," passed away, and beoame herself but a faint 
niemory of a bygone age. Perhaps tlie most renowned of chemical 
floialysts, of interpreters of the molecular structure of bodies in 
Surope, Heinrieh Itose, of Berlin, while l^ree days of Januaiy 
were yet unspent, became himself subject to dissolution, and left 
his material irame to mingle with the elements, while his spirit 
resumed its native indiscerptibility. 

February's earliest day ended a brief, bright, woe-worn, though 
beautiful life — a poet and a poet's child, Adelaide Anne Procter. 

" lUcet! Otherwhere they need those strains, 

Soanding so true for men, albeit low; 
A throne was vacant (though its steps were pains) 

For a sonl tried pure, perfect — let her go I 
Sigh not, ^So young! such promise! ah, a flower 

That lonfcer lifb bad eunned to fmlt of gold! ' 
Be atUI and see— God's year and day and hour 

By laps* of mortal minutes is not told. 
Who go are called. — lUcet! let her go! 

Though a sweet harp is silent in <mr land, 
A soft voiee hashed — and never more below 

Poet and ^oet'« child join loog and hand." 

Eyen her earth-life showed '* many links with heayen." '* To wish 
her bade were far less loye than wrong." 

Dean Newman, who sang on earth "The Mai*tyr's Dream," 
has gone where dreams are not, and the one Beality alone is. 

To Heinrieh Eose, of Berlin, whose researches regarding the 
ehemical constitution of the earth haye led to so much more pro* 
found conception of the diyine simplicity of nature, Yentura de la 
Yega shortly after was added. He had given his heart's effprts to 
utier the Hying emotions of men, in song and drama, in Spain, and 
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a shadow fell on Madrid when death touched him on the heart and 
bade him ** go hence." Joachim Belli, the Boman satirist, followed 
the Spanish minstrel, and Ballantjne, a notable Stinscrit scholar 
of our own land, obeyed the summons of the Inevitable ; as did 
also the Hebrew linguist, Michael Sachs; the Latinist, James 
Bailey ; and Captain Curlmg, the novelist. 

March took from us Sir William Brown, one of Britain's mer- 
ohant princes-^less princely in wealth than in love to man, and 
wish to do well — ^he nad striven hard to. unloose the fiscal fetters 
with which commerce had been bound, and he also endeavoured to 
unclasp &om the mind the worse manacles of ignorance by giving 
free entrance to a rich treasury of the mind's wealth to lul wlw 
dwelt upon the Mersey's banks ; Leonard Homer, a wise and use- 
fbl man, notable in the scientific, political, and educational circles 
of the country, as one whose voice was always raised for truth, 
freedom, and human happiness ; and a kingly head, much bent on 
wisdom, bowed to the supreme potency of death, and Bavaria lost 
her expositor of HegeFs philosophy, and her exemplar of the 
union of speculative acuteness with practical defects. In the same 
month geology lost the venerable Hitchcock and the Ilev. John 
Anderson, men whose studies of the marvels of the earth ren- 
dered them only more sensible of the marvels of heaven, and of 
Heaven's saving love for man. French literature lost Ampere, a 
genial and a knowing critic, and Porchat, whose readings in the 
ancient tongues supplied such funds of thought for those whose 
studies led them to aspire to learn the languages of Greece and 
£ome. 

Alaric A. Watts died on the 5th of April, much — 

" Worn in this world's sickening strife," 

and has exchanged his thoughts of " long ago " for those of the 
Forever. John G. Edgar, the describer of the boyhood of great 
men, and the tracer of the footprints of genius, passed from the 
world of effort into that of rest on 20th April ; and four days there- 
after the illustrator of the " Follies of Paris " went from the uni- 
verse of folly to a place where all is ^ave. And three days before 
April departed one of the most notable of Scottish educators went 
"home." James Pillans for fifty-five years acted well and thoroughly 
his useful part in the capital of the north as an instructor of many 

fenerations of youths in the High School and at the University* 
[is great power among the young lay in the intense vitality of ms 
mind, the vigour of his emotions, and the genuine honour of his 
soul and thoughts. He had the true secret of effectiveness, a 
love of his duty and sympathy with endeavour. He had toiled on 
at his professorial desk for five years beyond fourscore before 
•Government could afford to unharness the worn labourer. Death 
was not so hesitant. 
The year which had been so tender on literature now struck down 
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with singular rapidity many men of mark. Those who have 
thoneht of Frank Smedley as a free, fresh, bounding spirit, have 
not Siought wrongly; but his spirit was prisoned in a woefully 
malformed frame. Health never visited Ws heart, and pain seldom 
parted from his body. Life for him was a prolonged death. Sis- 
terly affection soothed the sad lot he had, while poverty made it 
necessary for him to find bread in some form of industry. He had 
won fame as a writer before comfort came to his fireside ; and then 
it came not from his works, but from a monetary legacy. Even in 
the bodv his soul triumphed over the infirmities of the flesh that 
hemmed it in, and death came to him as a releaser, not an afflicter, 
on the 1st of May. 

Five days thereafter, Adolphe Gamier, a French philosopher of 
considerable depth and earnestness, energy of thought and industry 
of character, passed away. Unequal to his master, Jouffroy, or 
to his colleague Eoyer-CoUard, in grasp of mind, he surpassed them 
in felicity of expression and fertility of illustration, in extent of 
research, and in the caution with which he imported from foreign 
thinkers the elements of their systems. His loss must be severdy 
felt in the France of our day, which so much needs a noble 
morality and worthy aims in life. 

Malan, the Swiss pastor, had been long ** the witness of God" in 
Geneva ; there, too, he sang ** The Songs of Zion." His exile 
ceased on the 8th of May, when death wnispered in his ear as to 
a future life, *' Come and see/' Faith has become sight. 

A thinker less known than some, but known well to a select few 
as a strong wrestler in his own soul for the victory of truth — John 
Downcs, — to whose labours, almost xmacknowledged, literature owes 
much as the superintending spirit of the ** EncyclopsBdia Britan- 
nica," passed through the mists of scepticism and the clouds of 
Pantheism into the light beyond, when httle more than half of life 
— reckoned by years, not thoughts— had been spent, on May's 
16th day. 

^Nathaniel Hawthorpe, on 19th May, ceased to cross and recross 
"the bright and rushing stream of thought." Life is no "twice- 
told tale/' aud death's "scarlet letter" is issued only once, 
and that fatally. The one great " transformation " came to him 
somewhat suddenly. His liie was no Blithesdale Eomance, but 
rather a "Tanglewood tale." The singular hesitancy and half- 
absorbed character nature gave him unfitted him for the rushing 
haste of his native land. His dying hand left a tale unfinished — 
never " to be continued or concluded A^re." 

John Clare, the peasant-poet of 'Northamptonshire, found the 
world's Helpstone of little value. Poverty he fought against man- 
fully, ignorance he overcame, even criticism he surmounted, but 
madness was an unconquerable foe. It bore him down. A few 
bright effluences came m>m his soul, and then darkness fell upon 
his spirit. Nearly half the span of life he passed in insanity. Bat 
on me 28th May ne realised the truth of his own words, — 
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" And wlmt It death? If stiU th» cavee w^sindf 
That (dark mytterioiis name of tend wMUid? 

A long and lingediig sleep the icearj crava, 
And peftce? Wliere can its bappuMss Abound? 

Newhei| at all, save heaven and the fEasel*' 

Two daijn aftenrardfl, Odoiid Torvms, one of ike mTceti- 
gfJboTB of tlie scienee of kumaa happinesa, diieo^ered move Mlf 
maa eartblj eyes may do the grand seeret of hk inquiry. Next 
day, Jean JBabaul, a Frendi poet whom obseari<^ of fate eoaM 
not witMiold from gaming fame, found ** Jjb Dermer Jour " come 
to him, and we hope he was made a partdker of *' L'Avnndne 
de Christ." May swept oflf among others two famous writers on 
the bodily nature of man — Professors Wagner and Waitz, as well 
as Dr. JSTcNrmandT, a chemist of aome repute. 

June's bright days were darkened by many dea^lis. First among 
tiieae whom we muat name as having passed away from men and 
things, there rises to our memory Wm. J. Fox i — 

** Along the gentle sbpe of life's decline 
He bent his waj, till, full of years, 
He dropped, like mellow frait, into his grave/' 

when June was three days old. The Milton of eioqoenee vas a 
man of no common stamp. SCe followed his thoughts fearleaaly 
whithersoever they led him« He spumed aside all obstadea <n 
fortrme, station, and circumstance, and by sheer mastery of mind 
won eminence, usefulness, and honour. He took hk place amonff 
Ihe foremost thinkers of England, and as an expoeitor of advanced 
views of national economy he was perhaps tmrivalled. He waa an 
orator — aad mcN-e, a searcher for and a finder of liruth. ThB 
grasp of his mind was not less tenacums than the flask of his aoal 
was brilliant. He was a thorough champion c£ advanced Ub^naliam, 
a vigorous enemy to craft of all kinds^-the craft of prieate, atates, 
demagogues, commerce, speech, and l^ought. The factory bor ef 
S^orwich has shed lustre on life by the energy of mind and grmmieur 
of intellect whidi he used worthily in bel^lf of his race. Senior's 
mind was harder, less emoticmal, but scarcely lesa thoroughly 
honest. He waa, however, by training a oonsummate tacticiaa. 
His Poor Law system ia an immense legislative experimmit, e«t 
of which may grow a nobler national reeo^iition of the right to li£» 
whidx humanity possesses, asd a holier expenditure of our nadonai 
charity. He was a clear thinker within a narrow range. He 
pursued his inquiries more eonstantly with the preciaion of a logician 
than with the bounteoua spirit of a moralist ; he looked u|Km hoaaan 
existence from a point of view so entirely politioal, that he failed to 
^ notice the infinite grandeur of the poMibilitiea God haa sown 
within each individual spirit. His tiliougfats, thon^ not hi^ 
rmushing or vast in range, were honestly devoted to good objeeta, imd 
i^ influences of his writings are such as to induce careful, diadnet» 
and well-ordered thou^t. He worked well and faithfullj aoeord* 
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l&g to hM light. Bekind tke grsr« alone is it poMibk to reax^ a 
place where there is no darkness at Mill, where, me light of ererlait- 
xng day U shining, 

" The Initiiateft of Metaph jsie " concern thenn^fet witk *' Being 
and Ejiowinc/' Their author, J. F. Ferrier, was one of the greatest 
tldnkers end workers among modem Secitiih ehiiosooiiers. He 
was a many-nunded miin,^«»hi]moreiis, jet inteileetval ; learned^ 
jet Ire^-thoughted^ leadj to be dbflnned with a new idea, eager to 
dliow the foree of aa old one, penetrating in gemwe, brilliant in 
tlaney, felicitous in style, calm in jud^pnent, acnte in criticism, eare« 
ttal in elaboration, a marvel of patience in investigation, and of 
Btndent-like zeal in the tracing of thonght from sts^e to stage of its 
development. He was honest«minded to a degree, candid and kindlj 
even when talking of men who had used him despitefuUj. The 
writer of one oi the most remarkable books in British philosophical 
literature, a marvel of eloquenoe, subtlety, and beantj, he yet bore 
with patience the interminable trash of criticism by which kis sys- 
tem was assailed. He was engaged, at the time of his decease, 
on a revision of the entire history of speculation on mazi, morals, 
nature, and God ; but the terrH>le efforts he made to compass his 
o^'eet brought death to his heart, and his speculations we^ ad> 
joomied, to be pursued in fuller light. 

The Oiiristian phvsician bas seldom appeared of a higher tjpe 
tibm in the life of /amee Miller, whose strikingly useM and sue- 
eessful career was dosed on 17th June. A manly, frank, tokd kindlj 
nature, joined to a strong eapaeitj for impresBine men, made him a 
&vourite and a power. Professionally, he was neld in the highest 
esteem as a practitioner; professortall? , he excelled as an expositor 
of the principles of hecdth^ as a philanthropist, he was eager in 
eveij pursuit promising to benefit man ; and as a public official, he 
w»9 straightforward and painstaking. He was a graphic writer, an 
able thinker, and an attractive and powerful public spedcer. The 
movements for the moral and physical devation of man found in 
hum an earnest and hard-workmg friend ; uid the church, as the 
noblest of human agencies for improving the ccmdition of humanity, 
had hn heart's desire, and his soul's prayers, and the energy of an 
untiring spirit enlisted in its behalf. Sin^le»minded and thorough, 
he oceupied his days wiih duty and holmess $ and when the end 
eaane, he met it wim the courage of a Christian who knows that 
the hand of a Saviour is staret(£ed out to help in tiie very hour 
and power of death. 

The same day took from among xis one of the few scholars with 
whom Bcnptuval studies were a delight ; one whose acquaintance 
with the Onental tongues helped mudbi to dissipate the errors of 
Biodem thonght, and to restore confidence in the vmtable inspira- 
tion of the only book of hope the world possesses, — the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Br. Wm. Cureton toiled long and ably, sustained 
dnefly by the strength of his love for God and godliness, imd only 
late in life acquired the recognition of his fellows. The rewards of 
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God are not measiirable by the calcnlatioiis of men, and he hai 
become an inheritor of GkxrB gift. 

Suddenly, as a tiger's bound, death sprang upon a hero of pro- 
gress and betterment, on 27th May. Engaged, despite a felt 
feebleness of the flesh, in what he regarded as a paramount duty — 
the reclamation of mankind from a sin which double-bars the soul 
from happiness and holiness, the drunkard's terrible crime, — 
Washington Wilks was throwing forth words of convincing energy 
against this horrid filler of the grayes of Britain, this jackal to 
death, and provider for the awfollest of dooms ; when Death, enraged 
at the audacity of a mortal who strove to turn men from his ways 
and gates, struck with ike fatal force of wrath at the grand, great 
heart which throbbed for mankind's good and glory, and blanched 
stillness marbled his form. But the quenchless spirit of man goeth 
upward, though his body be laid in the noisome sepulchre ; the ripe 
fruit bursting gives its seed to a new summer. Oh, may it be a 
summer on the hill of God ! 

July added to the spoils of death Junghuhn, the German ex- 
positor of the " Science of Travel ;" Jomard, the geographer of 
archseology ; Jane Adams, a self-taught poetess, whose lays have 
gone^om Aberdeen into the very soul of Scotland; and Grinfleld, 
tiie learned and earnest critic and annotator of the Septuagint 
Scriptures. John Taylor was perhaps a man of greater mark than 
the world credited him with being. The world hates eccentricity, 
as it chooses often to misname originality. He had a noble ideal as 
that of his life ; and though he selected a few matters of inquiij 
in which the world felt litfle interest, if indeed any curiosity, it is 
not certain that his life was a mistake. The writer of Jimius may 
still stand the shadow of a name ; the currency may be unaffected 
by his theories of monetary exchanges ; the mystery of the pyramids 
may not yet be unravelled ; nor may the perusal of the Greek Tes- 
tament be made easy for all : but me sincerity and earnestness of 
his aims and labours cannot have been altogether worthless in a 
universe over which a Deity presides, who loves the searcher for 
wisdom as for hidden treasures. May we not hope that he has seen 
the true wisdom of the word of life in a manner both nearer and 
dearer than he did on earth P 

The name of Thomas CoUey Grattan may, as a picturesque writer, 
and as* a novelist who designed to enliven man by casting over 
the common incidents of existence the glittering li^ht of a gay ima- 
gination, and to show that even every-day events, if rightly looked 
at, afiford materials for happiness and thought, be remembered 
for a while ; but the overflowing force of the craving for the ex- 
citement of imagination prevalent in our day may prevent him from 
having his place long held in the library ; for he contented him- 
self in a great measure with placing things in the common light of 
common day clearness and distinct accuracy, he, too, after a long 
life of labour, has rested, and the light around him now is no more 
that of the imagination. 
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August, scarcely less formidably than July, gave up its harvests 
to the inexorable reaper. Among others, Sir Charles MacCarthy, 
Governor of Ceylon, a man of singular erudition, shrewdness, and 
literary talent, but especially of linguistic skill; Catherine 
Southey, daughter of a poet, and herself not unfavoured by the 
Muses ; and Charles W. Dilke, whose connection with the 
Afhenaivm made it what it wast a power in literature. 

The " Celestial City " of the " ingenious dreamer," whom he loved, 
opened its beautiful gate for one who had made a " pilgrim's pro- 
gress " on the earth tUl but two years were wanting to bring him to 
fourscore. To him the " Great Bible," the Book of God, and the 
notable dream of Bunyan had been sources of "joy unspeakable." 
He had pored lovingly over the one and toiled delightfully over 
the other, and his house had become known to all interested in these 
Wondrous volumes of heaven and earth, as filled with rare, varied, 
costly, and valued copies of )each, and all that could or might 
illustrate them, includmg the life of its occupant. George Offor's 
name was taken from among earth's living to the ever-living else- 
where on the 4th of August, leaving, not taking away with him, 
the example of a useful, honourable, and holy life. 

Miss Catherine Sinclair, with the literary and economic tendencies 
of her race, combined a vigorous imagination, a lively kindness, and 
a happy style. She had a very distinct personality, which she seldom 
hesitated to manifest. All her interests centred in the furtherance 
of morals, intelligence, and religion. She wrote and wrought for 
these ends ; and sne has had a large share of loving feeling excited 
towards her for her unostentatious charity and her mtense devotion 
to the culture and welfare of the humbler classes. Her charity 
was not guided by instinct — the mere blind groping of the heart, 
—but thought and love taught her to — 

''Do good bj stealth, and blosh to find it fAme." 

On the 24th August, Dr. William Marsh, after a long life of 
Christian usefulness, of holy influence, and of pastoral labour, 
went away to give an account of nearly ninety years spent in 
working evangelical truth into the hearts and minds of several 
generations of dying creatures, for whose safety he yearned, and for 
whose good he toiled. His latest and greatest promotion was given 
in a brevet from Death. 

September's 17th day will be long memorable in the annals of 
travel for the sudden and unlooked-for death of an original thinker 
and brave explorer of the world's waste places — Captain Speke 5 and 
those of literature, as that on which the last sigh of Walter Savage 
Landor was heaved upon the earth. He had lived to learn and to 
record that heat and animosity, contest and conflict, may sharpen 
the wits, although they rarely do ; they never strengthen the under- 
standing, clear the perspicacity, guide the judgment, or improve the 
heart." Of himself we might say very nearly what he said of 
Shakspere,— - 
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** He lighted with his golden bunp on high 

The iioknown regions of the hnnian heart; 

Showed Us bright fountains, showed its rnefnl wastes, 

Its shoals and headlands; and a tower he raised 

Befnlgent, where eternal breakers roll 

Foir all to see, but no man to approach." 
Alas ! the tower erected for otLer« was unheeded by himself. 
Sorely the^e mxigt have been a thin streak of iasuanity— like a 
minute Haw in a diamond — in Landor's mind. He had a Goth's 
Boul^ A Greek's spirit, an Enghahman's heart, an Italian's taste, a 
Spaniard's haiiightiiiess, a Eoman's sense of superiority, a French- 
mast's gaaety, a German's etudiousness, a Dutdliman's persistency, 
a Scotdunan's logicality, and a Moor's sensitiveness to animal plea- 
anre. He was a living mass of paradox and inconsistency, a mieht 
of mind, will, frame, and enjoyment; but so ill assorted was nis 
might that it often became weakness^sometimes worse. How 
truly does his own life show his own doctrine, that " the clouds 
that intercept the heavens from us come not from the heayens, but 
from the earth "I " Is there any sea without its shoals ?" Is there 
any life without its sins and infirmities P Is there any soul in which 
treachery to one's self has not been felt P Landor knew well, none 
better, that ** a man's self is often his own worst robber. He steals 
from his own bosom and heart what God has there deposited, and 
he hides it out of the way, as dogs and foxes do with bones." 

Landor was one of the most suggestive of English writers. The 
richest fruits of perfected and consummate truth are stored up in. his 
collected writings. He has given more of his mental vitality to the 
world than almost any single maif since Sbakspjere. His expres- 
sions, too, are correct, concise, precise, and pure, rich in scholarship, 
bold in speculation, fearless in utterance, varied in interest, wide m 
sympathy, full of pleasantry, Insciously imaginative. He can re- 
animate the august shapes of the past, and shoot into their mere 
images the old vigour of their minds by the sheer master-art of 
inteUectnality. " Heaven," we are aware, " is not," as Landor said, 
" to be won by short hard work at the last." Salyation will not 
come to men, though the ** old playfellows of the devil spring 
up suddenly from their beds and strike at him treacherously ; yet 
we cannot think calmly of this great, strong soul as being altogetn^ 
faithless. We look at it as " the fountain of a throbbing love, an in- 
flaming regret, a resolute despair, beautiful as Hope herself; and 
hope, too, comes behind." Then we think of his death-bed — sad and 
tortured though it was — as of a place where souls become " the 
purer and the more ardent the nearer they come to the presence of 
Gk)d, the sun not only of righteousness, but of love," — and we per- 
ceive the rich lines of a rainbow — the arch of promise — rise and 
stand over hie Florentine grave. 

" Quteter Is his breath, his breast more cold, 
Than daisies in the mould ; 
Where children spell athwart the charchjard gate 
His name, and life's brief date. 
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PrAj for him, gentle soaUl whoe'er yt be, 
And, oh! pray, too, for me!" 

In October the world lost Geriack, of Halle, the xneta^hjsioian p 
Schmidt, the Fruasian edaeationist ; Madach, the Hititgarian x>faiio«' 
sophical poet and dramatist ; Bafn, the Danish antiquary ; Jacques 
Jasmin, the French troubadour ; Kustner, the German dramatist j 
and Britain was deprived of the illustrator of her '* manners, living 
as they rise " — John Leech. 

November added to the death-lists of the year Xosnxian, the Hun- 
garian translator of Shakspere ; Graul, the Tamul selK>lar ; Lebailly^ 
once a famous chansonnier in France ; Ooupart, the Pariiian dra* 
matist; and Charles Dunnoyer, the French advocate for "The 
Freedom of Labour ;" besides two others of whom more notice may 
be taken. 

John B. MacCuUoch was one of the most expert thinkers in 
applying the doctrines of political economy to the practical exigeui- 
cies of every-day life. By him many of our greatest modem politi- 
cians had been trained, and at his suggestion many of the most 
beneficial changes in taxation, the laws of commerce, Ac, were made 
the subject of legislation. He was cool, earnest, inured to labour, 
and a giant in industry. His influence on the politics of the age 
will be long felt^ and his example, as an instance of " self-help " m, 
days of difficulty and danger, might form one of the great chapters 
of a book on " Life in Earnest." 

James Drummond Burns had a soul suffused in piety. In the 
perfect simplicity of scriptural faith — in the grand hope arising 
from Christ crucified — in a sabbath day of soul, he lived and died. 
As a pastor, he was loved ; as a preacher, admired ; and as a poet 
—in minds alive to sacred song-^he was esteemed as a very 
felicitous singer. On 27th November he had a double sabbath. 
He died on earth to live in the eternal sabbath of the skies. His 
own lines refer to such another death :— 

"We sadly watched the close of all; 

Life balanced on a breath ; 

We saw upon hi.-i features fail 

The awhil shades of death. 

All dark and desolate we were, 

And murmiiring Nature cried, 
' Oh I burelj, Lord, hadst Thou been here, 

Our brother had not died.' 
But when its glance the memory cast 

On all that jrrace had done, 
And thought of lifelong warfare passed 

And endless victory won, 
Then Faith, prevaiHng, wipd the tear, 

And looking apward cried, 
* O Lord, TboQ surely hast been here; 
Oar br^^er has not died 1 ' '' 

We heard the voice of Lord Carlisle struggling against disease 
to rise "to the h light of the great argument of Shakspere's 
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genioB. The reach of his thonght was lessened by the fetters of 
an aching ailment. He had overtasked a body never, perhaps, 
originally strong, by the efforts of a mind of rare and delicate 
perception, but more fitted for the scholar's reclase life than the 
politician's intense activity. Yet he nobly straggled to fulfil the 
great duties which fall to men of station in this country, and acted 
with careful promptitude and anxious alacrity for the benefit of 
man. He \s known in literature as a writer of some talent, and 
in politics as a man fuU of honest endeavour. Under the heiury 

Sressure of disease he worked on in harness tiU the frail tabernacle 
ecayed under the toil to which it was subjected, and the king of 
terrors smote the crown from the brow of the vice-king of Ireland 
on 5th December. 

Two days thereafter Serjeant Stephens, an expositor of the law 
of some repute, died, and the next day Death laid his hand upon 
the heart of Professor George Boole, and " froze the genial current 
of his soul." 

George Boole was one of earth's master-minds, — a man of 
transcendent mathematical power and mental force. Though 
enduring much to win the glorious delight of inteUeetual culture, 
he bore bravely through the season of struggle, and brought the 
world evidence that a thinker was in it. By arduous toil of 
thought he acquired a large and ready utterance in many tongues, 
an extended acauaintance with the olden languages, a wide range 
of knowledge of the sciences, a sound and thorough conception of 
logic, and the merit of being one of the first mathematicians of 
thlJB age. Earthly glory was beginiiing to hang its testimonials 
round his name; but nonours from atar were brought him, for 
Heaven had decreed that the Christian geometer should become 
a member of " the church of the firstborn." 

We dare not venture to extend our list farther, for space 
abbreviates as rapidly as time. We must halt here, for we nave 
proved sufficinely the power of death upon the earth. 

For tke dead, however, our sorrow is not hopeless. They have 
left behind memorials and influences, labours and examples, which, 
being filled with the life of the soul, have a certain secondary 
inmiortality given to them. The human spirit, which casts into 
the future of the earth these after-living energies, cannot itself be 
dissolved into a name! The changes and the chances of time 
cannot affect it. We see in no other creature this power of forth- 
livingness ; we knovr of no creature in which the desire for fame, 
good name, and holy influence after death exert themselves ; and 
we know that all our faculties, so far as their use has become 
known to us, have specific provision for their exercise allotted 
them. We cannot doubt, therefore, that death is but a new birth 
to a higher region of life— a nobler development of being — if it be 
that we have used aright the days of the years of the past. Then— * 
** Love walks QocbaDaofted throngh the gate 
To Kit beside the throne." 

N. L. 
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ON SATIBE. 

** Satire baa always shone among the rest, 

And is the boldest waj, if not the beat, 

To tell men freelj of their fonleat faalta; 

To laugh at their vain deeds and vainer thonghts.*' 

Dbtdbh, Esmh oh Satire, 
"^ Instmotive taHre! true to virtac's cause ! 

Thou shining supplement of public laws ! 

If aaiire charms, strike faoltSi bnt spare the man, 

'Tis dull to be as witty as yon can. 

Satire recoils whenever charged too high; 

Round your own fame the fatal splinters fly. 

As the soft plume gives swiftness to the dart, 

Good breeding sends the satire to the heart.** — ^TouKG. 

Satibe, though capable of being made a powerful instrument in 
skilful hands, cannot from its past nistory be considered an unmixed 
good. Looking upon it as a perversion of language from its legiti- 
mate use, we are insensibly led to inquire as to its nature ; what is 
itP It is an exposure of the vices or follies of a nation, a^e, party^ 
or individual, and so censuring them as to brin^ them mto con- 
tempt. Assuming various forms as occasion requires, it will be at 
one time by a biting sarcasm, a withering scorn, a bitter irony ; at 
another, taking a lighter ground, it is exhibited by ridicule, wit, 
humour; anon it runs off into a broad burlesque, effecting its 
object now by stem seriousness, and now by the merriest oad- 
inage. 

Having for its main purpose the reformation of manners and 
morals, it has existed, though not recognized as a means for that 
purpose, from the earliest times. Protessor Wilson mentions the 
prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah as among the early satirists ; he even 
mclmes to think that passives from the book of Job may be quoted 
which cannot but be regarded as satirical. It may even be carried 
still further, and be said to be coeval with the follies it is its 
province to reprehend ; how otherwise can we view the sentence of 
expulsion from Eden, " Cursed is the ground for thy aake 5 . . . 
by the sweat of thy brow sbalt thou eat bread ; m sorrow shalt 
thou eat of it all the days of thy life " P Or, again, what was the 
'* confusion of tongues" at Babel but a bitter satire on the much- 
vaunted power of man, showing his littleness, and humbling him- 
self in his own eyes P 

Without, however, wandering so far back as to get lost in the 
mist of ages, for the purpose of discovering its first usage, it can 
with certainty be said to have been early used as a recognized 
principle by the nations of antiquity. They appear to have been 
accustomed to use it long before they thought it necessary to find 
for it a name, and that name has not reached us without leaving itf 
origin involved in obscurity, to be a point of dispute and a bone of 
contention amoog critics for all time. Begun by the Athenians in 
their "old comedy," in which they suffered their illustrious met 
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and public characters to be mentioned on their stage by name, and 
held up to ridicule, even personally, it was superseded by the 
" middle comedy," in which the characters intended to be satirized 
were disguised imder feigved names, to be sUll further improved 
by the "new comedy," whidi was indeed the forerunner of our 
own. The " choirui" of the comedy, whose duty it was to delight 
the sudienee with these personalities, was composed partly of 
** satyrs," or rural gods, hau man and half goat ; nenee, accordiujg 
to some, the name. Besides these acted eomediefl, the Greeks had 
a kind of poem which was called *' Silli," filled with satirical parodies 
of the great poets, burlesquing the sense* of the author's words, 
and giving them a ridiculous meaning. 

Froin mis latter form it is very probable the Romans derived 
their satire. Eude, barbarous, and unpolished as it was at first, 
this " rough- cast, unhewn poetry " was made extempore, until they 
became more refised, when their authors, excluding the grooiness 
which had hitherto held a promineat plaoir in tiiese comipotitions, 
adorned their productions with music and danees. 

It was in tms condition when Androaicve; a freeman of Home, 
who had originally been brought thither as a Greek slsve, deter- 
mined to write plays, after the manner of the old Atheniaa comedy, 
with which he would naturaUy be well acquainted, and was the firstr 
authcxr of a regular play among the Eomans. Ennius, who followed 
in order of time, took upon himself to write satires, whixjh should 
contain all the customary venom and invective on particular vices 
and persons, but he did not intend them for representation, but to 
be read. He wrote in various metres, sometimes even employing 
different kinds in the same satire. Pacuvius, the nephew of Ennius, 
is the next satirist of whom history makes mention, but he does not 
appear to have made much improvement upon £nniu& At the 
time he was in the height of his fame Luoilius appeared, who made 
such ahei^tions and improvements in it that Horace seems inelxited 
to make lum the trnthor of satire among^ the Bomans ; this, however, 
as we have seen, is a mistake. Lucilius was content to improve 
that which he found already in existence, and this he did, not by 
abating one jot of the censure found in them, but by sharpenioff 
and polishing the shafts of his wit, and confining himself in each 
satire to one kind of verse. Passing by several of the Hiinor 
satirists of antiquity, we come to three names best known at such, 
— ^Horace, Juvenal, and Persius. Horace found sufficient emplc^- 
ment for his satire in the follies of his time, and neither M^^ds nor 
enemies were spared. Juvenal, on the other lumd, left unnoticed 
^kb follies of the age, but attacked with the greatest vehemence the 
gross vices which rvigned supreme, and brought them xutder tht 
hlsh, " with all the warmth of a zealot in the cause of virtue." 

liie satire of the moderns, however, differs somewhat from that 
of the ancients, inasmuch as they, while lathing vioe^ attranpted at 
^e same time to inculcate virtue, which holds no place in modem 
GMitire, and if effected at all, is for the most part unmtentional, imd 
quite by the way. It is, however, scarcely a matter of sorpriie 
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that it should get degraded irom its original lofty purpose when the 
di£ferent states of ancient and modem peoples are taken into 
account. Their habits, both personally and socially, were widely 
different ; living under different forms of goyemment, they can be 
said to resemble each other in little more than their humanity. 
Possessed, however, of like evil passions, they nat^ally sought the 
same weapons wherewith to fignt their battles, and found them, 
like their predecessors, in satire. Bloodless though the war may 
be, it becomes nevertheless, where this weapon plays a conspicuous 

1>art, a fruitful source of uneasiness to those who live in fear of the 
ash, and stirs up all the fiend in man's nature, making him thirst 
for revenge ; for however much some may profess indifference, 
there are very few who can say, " Dost thou think I care for a 
satire or an epigram?"* 

Before, however, judging harshly of any one, due regard should 
be paid to the time and circumstances in and under which satire 
may have been used, what it effected, for we are told,— 
" In every work regard the writer's end, 
Since none can compass more th^ they intend." 

One of the earliest English writers of satire thus defines its pur- 
pose : — " Satire, as it was born of a tragedy, so ought it to resemble 
its parentage, to strike high, and adventure dangerously at the most 
eminent eras among the greatest persons," f wid certainly he was 
not backward in acting upon it himself. 

If, then, a writer were to take a sufficiently elevated view of his 
powers, the results would tend to elevation also. If, on the con- 
trary, they descend, as has been too often the case, into petty per- 
sonal squabbles, using satire as an instrument for scurrilous personal 
abuse, now can the moral tone of the community be expected to be 
raised? If, as has been asserted, it is the authors of a nation, the 
intellect of its writers, which is the best criterion of a nation's pro- 
gress or the contrary, it becomes an imperative duty to guard 
against the abuse of this power. Few indeed is the number of 
those who can be said to be thoroughly qualified as satirists. Self 
should be introduced as little as possible, the world generally being 
very apt to " pass by on the other side" rather than take an interest 
in personalities. The estimation in which satire has been held 
may be gathered from the writings of many of our own authors. 
One emment in the world of letters speaks thus, alluding 
to satire in its sarcastic form : — " Sarcasm I now see to be in 
general the language of the devil, for which reason I have long 
since as good as renoimced it. But how many individuals did I in 
those days provoke into some degree of hostility thereby ! An ironio 
man, with his sly stillness and ambuscading ways, more especidly 
an ironic young man, from whom it is least expected, may be viewed 
as a pest to society." t 

The essential quaMcationB of a satirist are numerous. He 

* Shaktpere, *" Haeh Ado," act v., ic. 4. 
t Milton, ** Apology for Smtetymiiiif." t Carl)l6. 

1865. X 
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gkoTild be goodvuafcomd* tiiai hB^mm^nBii^md^.^f m lam dtmr&im 
exhibit bis owa< peweov feue faii wietiat m^hMEt paymc doo regsri 
to bis offenee ;: be. sbofBld. aibOy titya Steele^ bv ^ goed-tenqiam," 
tibat 1^ maj by tbe lightoJag ai bi» iiiii*«^ 

not making too serious ft matter of thatt 'wbicfi maj Be ec^tially £5- 
posed of by a little cbeerftil banter, breaking as it were a fly tip(m 
flie wheel. 

Prominent as was sature among f!fi^ anchtttr, it has been fkr sur- 
passed by modem times. Simply to name titose among liie Ehglidb 
who have immortalized themselves by this means, woidd open a 
view of onr language and literature, and give an insight to our 
manners, that would be deeply interesting. Dryden, Addison^ 
Steele, Pope, Swifk, Gay, Prior, Congreve, Sterne, — ^what pictioes 
of life and manners do their very names call up t We almost heta 
tiie discussions in the coflfee-hbuses, see the crowd pressing roxmd 
' Dryden, anxious to hear his opinion on passing events of a literary 
nature. 

The earliest satire in the language is considered to be "Pier's 
Ploughman's v ision," although satires in Latin had been written 
about the middle of the 12i;h c«itury. The plan' of the ** Visaon," 
which was written about 1362 by a monk named Langluid, is thst 
of a dream, as the name implies, in which, a» in a paaorama, the 
vices of the clergy are exposed, and are t<dd by the poet as aUe- 
gories ; as, however, the whole is not of a sa;tirical nature, this caa 
hardly be said to be a regular satire. Bishop Hall was the first 
who aevoted himself to this kind of composition; we have his own 
ajutbority for it, — 

" I first adventnce, follow me ytho list, 
And be the second En^ish satidst.*' 

And m them he is very severe, directjng his weapon at the prosti- 
tution of the Muse to lewd or obscene swjects, against the mjustice 
of the law, ostentatious piety, pride of ancestry, the superstitions 
of Popery, and other follies of his time. It is, however, to the 
** Augustan age" of English literature— that period which may be 
comprised within the limits of the years 1688 — 1727 — that we must 
look to see satire in its greatest power. Butler, it is true, had 
i^eady appeared with his poem, which has served to give a name 
to one species of our subject, the " Hudibras." The purpose this 
was intended to serve was to hold iiie Puritan party up to con- 
tempt, and this is effected in an inimitable way. The hero, a 
justice of the peace, a rigid Presbyterian, zealous in bis office, 
determines to travel round the country to "repress superstition 
and correct abuses." In this laudable enterprise he is accompanied 
by a clerk, an Independent, obstinate and fond of disputation, and 
the ingenuity displayed by Butler in extracting humour out of ilte 
driest subiects could not have been other thim successful for the 
purpose designed. Dryden too bad at this time but two more 
years allotted to him ; he had, acoording to some of bis admirers, all 
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hewuB uneqxuillea ; he yna mot» howerOT, ah^igether «e?oid of makicii^ 
a» wuLjmp^$at from paMage» in th^ " MiaA joid IPMither," writleii 
after Ids conversion to the^liiureli of Eome^ and for whkb ke wa6 
momiemBlj assailed hy, mKmg luxm^eom otirars, Monta^ae and 
Prior in a ioint satirical production ; and again in hus '' AbNlom and 
Achitopliel," in which, says one of his biographers, he took occasion 
to discharge in Ml, " with compouod interest," the obligation under 
which he lay to the Dote of Buckingham. Sir Walter Scott sums 
up this power in Dry den thus : — " Tke satirical powers of Dry den 
wore 01 the highest order. He draws his arrow to the head, and 
dismisses it straight upon his object of aim. But while he seized 
and dwelt upon, and aggrayated aU the eril features c^ his subjects. 
"he earefdlly retained just as much of its laudable traits as preserved 
him &om the charge of want of candour, and fixed down tne resem- 
blance upon the party. And thus, instead of unmeaning caricatures^ 
he presents portraits which cannot be mistaken, however unfavour- 
able ideas they may convey of the originals." So, again, Congreve, 
Wydierley, ioA others, had abeady nourished in their works, but 
they were too much disgraced with the taint of the times to be of 
much permanent service. 

It was then at this crisis in manners and morals — the passing 
away of the court of the Bestoration had left a stain not easily 
eSaced — ^that there appeared a knot of men destined to play a 
conspicuous part in the literature of the age, and to become agents 
in a marked improvement in the habits of the time. The foremost 
in this matter was Jose^^ Addison, who being, as he was, a virtuous 
man, could hate vice without spuming the sinner, could practise 
the good he inculeated without ostentation, could — 

*' Hold, M Hwere, the mirror op to nature," 
for the purpose of showing vice its form, pointing out that it is — 
" A monster of such frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen;" 

and at the same time purifying and elevating the taste by the pages 
of the immortal " Spectator," assisted by his friend Steele. Pope 
followed, and with all the bitterness common to a diseased mind 
smote his antagonists hip and thigh, stabbing their reputation, and 
pinning them down like cockchafers in his ever-memorable " Dun- 
dad." Burlv Sam Johnson, again, opened in his " London," and 
Young justifies his own " Satires " thus : — ** It is possible that satire 
may not do much good ; men may rise in their affections to their 
fomes, as they do to their friends when they are abused by others. 
It is much to be feared that misconduct will never be chased out of 
the world by satire j all, therefore, that is to' be said for it is, that 
misconduct will certainly/ never be chased out of the world by satire, 
if no satires are written." Swift and Sterne are among our noted 
satirists in letters, while Hogarth pursued the same end in his own 
art. Many names might be mentioned of recent date all tending 
in the same direction, such as Byron in his " Hints from Horace/' 
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and '* English Bards ;" and last, though by no means least, the 
satirist of satirists, Thackeray. Celebrated men on the Continent, 
contemporary with some here mentioned, have in their own conn- 
tries and times been equally nsefnl as our own. Among such may 
be named {Cervantes, ^oileau, Voltaire, Babelais, Mofi^re, Mon- 
taigne, and numerous others. 

Satirical compositions then, as we have seen, have long existed, 
and the more refined the people, the keener the shaft. Popular, 
too, they ever have been, and while human nature lasts popular 
they ever must be, for it is a common failing in the hutnan heart to 
feel delight at the exposure of another's faults. Delicate to handle, 
the satirist stands in need of more than the common share of 
virtues, that he may give vent to the disdain which he feels for all 
baseness and folly ; while lashing vice and expressing with cutting 
scorn his detestation of all meanness and sham, he may yet have 
left in him sufficient humanrity to pity the erring persons ; for — 

** To err is human, to forgive divine." 
Any abuse which the satirist makes, however, he stands great 
chance of being punished for. " Writers of this cla^s alienate them- 
selves from human kind ; they break the golden ]bond which holds 
them to society, and they live among us like a polished banditti."* 
Hie dangers to be feared from them are neither few nor slight. 
** The wild mirth .... by which the most dignified diaractere 
may be deeply injured at the pleasure of a ridiculer, aggravating 
and taunting real imperfections, or fastening imaginary ones on the 
victim in icSe sport or ill humour, strikes at the most brittle thing 
in the world — a man's good reputation ; " f for — 

*' Who steals my purse steals trash, 

# # * # 

But he who filches from me my good name 
Bobs me of that which not enriches bim, ' 
But makes me poor indeed.*' 

It may very reasonably be questioned whether satirists ever 
worked any real permanent good. Montgomery says they have 
at the same time '' condemned and promoted vice, ridiculed and 
recommended folly." Certainly satire has not always fallen into for- 
tunate hands ; but the abuse of anything is but a weak argument 
against its use. !Now-a-days, when persons and things are arraigned 
at the bar of " public opinion," when any one with a grievance writes 
to the limes, the province of satire may be considered to be very 
much curtailed ; its "occupation" may, indeed, be said to be ** gone. 
With the advance of education class difierences are gradually 
dwindling away ; and though we cannot doubt that, did the neces- 
sity arise, we should find plenty of satirists in our midst, yet those 
who furnished the victims in days of old are now becoming ** small 
by degrees and beautifullv less ; ' and all can enjoy, from the peer 
to the peasant, such small change of fun, good-natured satire, and 
pleasant banter, as we find embalmed for us in the latest form 
it has taken,— our weekly modicum of Punch. SoLSBBBa. 

• DivMlL i Ibid. 
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Cl^t lltfrhfa-er* 



SCOTTISH UNIVEESITY INAUGHEAL ADDRESSES. 

iTUroductovy Address, By Sir David Beewstbb, Principal of the 
XJniyersity of Edinborgh. Edinburgh : MacLachlan and 
Stewart. 

SpeculcUive Philosophy j an Introductory Lecture by John Vbitoh, 
M.A., Professor of Logic in the Umyersity of Glasgow. Edin- 
burgh : William Blackwood and Sons. 

Introductory Lecture, by Rct, Eobbbt Flint, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, St. Andrew's. Edinburgh : Wm. Blackwood and 
Sons. 

Scotland has four universities, — St. Andrew's (1411), Glasgow 
(1451), Aberdeen (1494), Edinburgh (1582). Here we have only a 
representative address from each of three. An address recently 
delivered at Aberdeen by the Lord Rector, Earl Russell, not having 
come into our hands in any other way than through the ordinary 
cliannel of a newspaper, cannot rightly be brought under review, 
though it contained many observations on the Philosophy of His- 
tory, which might have advantageously been brought to nook. The 
lectures whose titles are given above have appeared as pamphlets, 
revised by their authors, and are therefore strictly reviewable. 

Sir David Brewster is perhaps the most erudite man of science in 
Great Britain, and his lite has been more productive than that of 
most men in valuable additions to science and literature. He has 
won European honours in both departments. He is scarcely three 
years younger than Lord Brougham, and he has worn the degree of 
M.A. for 64 years. He was the original suggester of ** The British 
Association for the Advancement of Science.*' It would take a 
whole page to write out his honours, and far more merely to quote 
the titles of his works and papers. He was elevated to the dignity 
of knighthood in 1832. The " Introductory Address" which he de- 
Hvered to the students of the Edinburgh University, of which he is 
the Principal or head, at the opening of the session 1864-6 (14th Nov.), 
has been published at the request of the university, and is a wonder- 
fully able speech for a man whose life, after so much hard labour, 
has already exceeded the fourscore years of the Psalmist by fully 
three years. We give the following quotations, not only to show 
how able the address is, but because they contain valuable matter 
which many of our readers will read with loving approval : — 

'* The history of civilizfttion is the history of the applications of science and the 
arts to the material wants of our species. From man's entrance into life to his 



gniTe he is under hourly obligations to their bonnty. Theirs is the amhrosiji 
which feeds him, the nectar which dieers, and the anodyne iHiich soothes him. 
The comforts of his home, and that home itself, are their gift. In his relations to 
the world aronnd him, how namerons and striking are the blessings they oonTeyl 
lioek into oar mannCMtoring est>biishnwiit» iosinc* with intellectual life, brist- 
ling with inventioBB drawn fimn ^ very depths of mechanical genius, and 
directed by that gigantic steam-power idiieh has taken npon itself tlM labours of 
man and of beast, and altered and refined the relations of civil and of social life. 
Study the loom, die furnace, and the forge, the rich fkbfies they pnpare, and the 
noble constructions they raise. Oontemj^ate our commercial navy, gtdded by 
soienoe acioBs the pathless ocean, difliiiiflg the pindocs of nature and the ^Iktfw 
gennis orer islands nd continents, onoe the prison^beuMi w our raee, makiDg one 
brotherhood <4 distracted and ditided nations, and bringing hito one Md Ibrflseki 
tbirthv^seiddelyfltiwfadi IfcfoMteMS whkh, with to flbMMMMl«raad««». 
pasS) leads thia^eat of «iiiiiaatfiMi, whioh coabiiMS itp ribs «f oak«id of inn to 
resist the shock of the elementay whish eacries hanolessly. inl9 tha d«ip the 
thunderbolt that strikes it from abore, whieh prepares and guides the lifeboat to 
tiie imperilled crew, whidi carries by its rope A merer the shipwrecked seamsa 
to the shore, and whidi restores him, iHien apparently lifeless, to tiie afibetioBs of 
home and the duties which cast him into the deep. 

" From the earth's virgin soil they have liaised the food of man and of beasts— 
the luxuries that gratify him, and the mediehMs that heal him. From its 
deepest recesses they hare drawn the indispensable elements of civilizadon,— the 
coal, the iron, the sHver, the gold, and the other valnable minerals from whieh 
ehemistxy has extracted the materials of the fine and useful arts. Nor has acieiMe 
been of less rational value in the ^^ication of tiiese products to the most mgea* 
wants of society. Leak at the rmihraf system now oovasiag every regioa of the 
earth with its pstbwajfia of icon, virtoaUy lengthening the lift of maa, and disftd- 
bntmg among poer^md reneta eomeuinitieB the wealth and the huBwisa of tits 
mast fttvouied d^MS, Iiook at the ^cotrio teHgraph, aanryiag irith M^xtning 
speed the advioes of tnadaand of .gewmwro, (he massage* of lova and of wafrnm, 
and the da^patohsa ef paaaa -and «f war-^oaiTSfiiig them, too, ^roB;gh tiie most 
in h ospi t a b l e regions, «nd among the moat basbarona oommunities, in the Um ti 
hnirioanes on Jand and storms at sea, in imdni|;ht darknese as well as in open day, 
over the hj^iest mountain ranges and beoMth the deepest oceans. Thus will the 
acience of our universities enoisole the globe itself with a treUis-work of neoes 
sensitiva to thought and feeling, and unhing, for the holiest purposes of life w»i 
duty, fbs strongest intelleets and the warmest afleotions." 

Speaking of the fltsanirei^gine. Sir D. Brewster finely sajs,-* 
** Whether ii» study it las a model with :tfaa Jtmigth of an infentV am, or a 
giant .raanbiae with the pomsr «f a «qnadron of hofsi^ it equally eaoitea ev ' 
admiration. The fovoe-of wiifd and wnter, as the first movers of machineij, wen 
a(?ailabla «on}y in faotionlar locaUtica, and often altogether fiuled ua. Bit Oi 
staamHBngine is a servant that never aleeps. Its brawny arm is oeady whenever 
and wherever we ixqufa^ it. On the banren heath, on the mountain ridge, in ^ 
deepest mine, and in the heart of tlie moet popnlous city^ we can summon It te 
our aid; and when it has done its work we can despatch it on another errand. 
But when we vieir H as the palpitatihg heeirt of Ifte steaaAip or tka4aooaoCif% 
It assumes an ahnost enperfaaman «0peet, aM. in^aneient tinea wimld hafwi hva 
worshipped aa a god. On the boundlcaa oceaa^ — 

' Oalm or oonvulsed in breeze or gale, or storm 
Deep hearing.' 



" its tnnmph k cowiptot»,.diiportiag «iiHOg;ti» —ma mvm, dmhiag ^uroogii 
tiMir £)MDiog iumU, mi jmdui .«fiii ths wMteij praoipiM that %MttnB to 
«i^iilf iU The sMvgod of uioieit tiooM iB»aohe9 b«fonB i^ onaU bis trideafe 
among the waives, snd nbdififtUs liia powects ths new soysre^ ef the ocesn." 

Srofeeaor Yei^oh ig perite p H od» ^ %he Inckieet philosopdiera in 
Biarope. At a T«ry early «ga li« iras appointed to succeed Fro- 
ftvaor Spalding, and he lias since been promoted to M the best 
attdowed proieworial cduiir of philosophy i^Bcotland. High thi^ 
haspie been expected of bom from his repute as a student under Sir 
William Hamilton. The lecture en ** Speeulative Philosophy/* 
niuflh he addiwssed to his atudentis in Glasgow on tiheir first meet- 
iBg wkAk hun» soaroelv bears out the promise of his youth. It seema 
m gt m/ t dedl toemnoh a repkiittiig m the seed of Yiotor Cousin, a 
restatement of a philosopiiical creed which ought not to possess 
mxi£h. faseinalienf eaeept as a mere Yhrtorioal flounrii f(»r ahy mind 
amboed with ih» tnie spirit ^ 6oot1^fa i^flectire thought. We 
quote the following passages, as expressing well the views of this 
nhilosophy-made-populsr school of thinkers, from whose influence, 
nowever, we hope Professor Veitcli will throw himself free, and 
proYC hnnself to be what his fnends have augured of him,— a 
thinker capable of addi^ to the sum of philo8op% : — 

" The refleetm «£Ebrtte i«aeh « tiieorj or seienoe of troth, ef goodness, and of 
besaty, h«s gi?«n rise to ifarae giwt departments of phUosophf . The scienee of trotii 
ii Tiewed MBteriosHjr as thMretksl, oonltttplalive, or speoolalite philosophy; 
that of goodness or virtne as aetiTe, practical, or moral philosophj ; while the theory 
of the beantifinl may he eeaoiaUy named SBSthetio or esthelic«l philosophy. In 
this class we hare to deiu idmest enthnely with the first department — speoabi*iTa 
I^inoBophy, and tbns with its three great branches — Psjcholegy, or the Indaotifs 
Philosophy of the Hnman Mind, Logic, and Metaph^siea. .... Thns, if we 
look at intelligence or mind generally, simply as a faet or phenomenon in hnman 
aalainj, we obton thevdenoe i? p^ihchgy, er, as it has been oalled, the indootire 
philosop!^ of the hnaisin miad. TMs Is thetfiiat great department of speenlatiTe 
philosophy. Again, if we look at intelligeace in mlotion te the and wfaioh it sedcs — 
definite tmth and certainty, we hate the soienos of h)gic, which owes its 
existence, and all bnt its oon^teness, to the books ef Aristotle, eollected together 
under the ^e of the Organon. Agabi, if we inquire hito the natnre of the object 
whieh cor inbriUgenes presents to tie— «t jeality as it appears in knowledge «id 
bdief, — we hare the great department of metaphysics proper. This is the sdenoe 
treated of by Aristotle in the books en^tled fttrd rd ^wrued, as Theology, the 
Rnt Philosophy, the Sdeooa of Being. Psychology is thus the sc'mioe of the acts 
aadjn'ooesses of onr ooascioasBess; logfe, of the laws and methods of ear intelii- 
giace as dirested to its end, the ebtaiaing of troth and certainty; aad mofeaphysies 
is the science of being or rMlity, as far as this is attahMible by ns. It is tbas 
obvions that oar oonclaaions in aigr one of these de^artmento wiU vitally afibct tka 
character of onr views in the others." 

Peofaasor Fiant, mho has baeiuqppoiiitod to succeed the late hyhly 
anginal thinkac, J. F. IWrior, as iaad^r of m<n*ak and pdrboal 
aee moiny , is a mm mum. W« knom of no wark or indication by 
iMxSk be has marked hims^ off from the very ordinary run oC 
aodaitt dwinea. We know ha won high honours at his uni^ersi^. 
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and that he is an indefatigjable worker. A sermon or so ma^r have 
met our critical eyes, bearing his name on its title, but in philosophy 
he has his name and fame to make. If it be true, as has been reported, 
thatMr. Flint has been promoted over the heads of several candidates 
who have a place in philosophical literatore — e.a., Dr.W. L. Alex- 
ander, Dr. J. I). Morell, &c., — we cannot but wonder at the occult wis- 
dom of the electors who discovered his peculiar fitness. It is ourduty, 
however, to say that though the "Introductory Lecture" which we 
are noticing does not beJtr any traces of scholarly research, or any 
signs of felicitous exposition, the author has marked out a course for 
hunself which is hojjeful and well planned. We think if the work 
he has laid out for himself be well done, he will justify his election, 
even in the face of candidates of renown. We quote his projected 
outline : — 

" Moral philoBopby I mnst understand in its widest sense, excluding from its 
consideration no moral phenomena whatsoever. I define it accordingly as the 
Philosophy of Mao's Moral Nature, Moral Belations, and Moral Histoiy. This 
definition gives us the three great divisions of our science. To construct, in accord- 
ance with the strictest requirements of a sound scientific method, a philosophy of 
the moral nature of roan, a philosophy of the moral relations of man, and a philo- 
sophy of the moral history of man, — that, no less and no more, is the task of the 
moral philosopher. As comprehending a philosophy of the moral nature of man, 
moral philosophy is in immediate contact with psychology; as comprehending a 
philosophy of the moral relations of man, with metaphysics and theology; and as 
comprehending a philosophy of the moral history of man, with the philosophy of 
history." 

The lectures here noticed are fair specimens of academic elo- 
quence, and deserve perusal and preservation by students in science, 
logic, and morals. 

Euclid's Elements of Geometry, By Eobebt Potts, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. London : Longman, Green, and Co. 

To those who are studying geometry with zeal and earnestness, or 
who desire to gain a thorough mastery of its principles and method, 
we commend this book with the utmost confidence. It is in every way 
a most valuable addition to our educational repertory. TJiough 
called " the school edition," to distinguish it from " the university 
edition," which is larger, handsomer, and dearer, it is most admi- 
]f ably adapted for self-tuition. " For the excellence of his works on 
geometry," the jury of the International Exhibition of 1862 
awarded a medal to the author most justly. We are certain that 
we shall best exhibit the worth and utility of this issue of Uie uni- 
versal text-book of geometrical science by a simple statement of 
the contents of the volume. 

The preface contains observations on the use, importance, and 
method of mathematical studies, and on the . relations of those 
sciences to logic. The text— following that of Dr. Simson, of Glas- 
gow—consists of the first six books, and the portions of the elevenlii 
and twelfth read at Cambridge. This text is so printed as to show 
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each separate subdiyiBion of the reasoning employed in a separate 
line, thus disembarrassing the mind of the student of one great 
demand on his attention, and simplifjing the matter to the utmost. 
The single elements of thought which require to be apprehended 
and thought as one are clearly and individually presented to the 
intellect, and their coiigruity or incongruity ckn oe at once deter- 
mined. In the notes to the first book, remarks are made *' on the 
definitions/' " on the postmates," " on the axioms," and ** on the 
jnropositions," which make thfe whole mystery of geometrical initia- 
tion plain. In the latter section especially the logic of geometry 
receiyes carefid consideration. The "Questions on jBook L*' supply 
a most admirable aid to self-educators. To these they can recur again 
and again as to a tutor's examinations, but with this advantage, that 
when the conviction of their own ignorance is brought vividly before 
them they can turn to the book for an explanation, with no other 
reproach than that of their own conscience. The queries it puts are 
both testing and exhaustive. He who has found himself able to 
reply to eadi needs fear no after examination. To this follows a 
brief, or rather, let us say, a condensed dissertation "On the 
Ancient Geometrical Analysis," . full of clearly enunciated and 
instructive matter. Then there succeeds " Geometrical Exercises 
[162 in all] on Book I." — practical tests of the student's skill, and 
stimulants to his inventive and reasoning faculties. Eaeh succeed- 
ing Book is followed by notes and exercises, and everywhere, when 
necessary, dissertations of interest and value are introduced, e,g.t 
the note " on the abbreviations and algebraic symbols employed in 
geometry" (p. 109); "the Algebraic Exposition of Proportionals" 
(p. 243, &c.). There is appended to the volume, " Hmts on the 
methods of performing me exercises subjoined to each Bdok. 
These exercises- hav^e been in a great measure selected from papers 
set for examinations at many of the colleges and halls of Cambridge 
University ; and an Index mmishes the means of learning the dif- 
ferent papers from which the choice has been made. STo book 
on geometry has come within our reach which contains so much 
sterling matter in the same space and at the same price. We notice 
that tms treatise has been pretty largely drawn on, and in some 
eases largely copied from, in several recent publications. We think 
that this itself is a testimonial to the intrmsic merit of the book, 
tiiough it is a great injustice to the author. There is honest toil of 
heart, hand, and brain in this edition ; there is a sympathy with 
the student, and there is a clearness of vision regarding the diffi- 
culties felt by ordinary minds, which altogether show that Bobert 
Potts is indeed an educational benefactor. We express our decided 
conviction when we say that we have seen no text-book in 
geometry so intrinsically valuable. It is the best book, with the 
best arrangement, and with the best bec4iuse the most intelligent 
help, of any we have seen issued on the subject ; and no one will 
regret its purchase, still less its study. 
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CnHlmg llpfamtjtr: 

LESSONS IN LIFE, EEOQBESS, AND IMFBOTEMEBrT. 



^Dimtt irMehdsmaEndth^idgtnnHikuidl of gtoadlast fajlia 
tk)n"fyi id tile lot >of most Bwa; a^d to norttiw kmaii Mtefl 
8aoeof«ad[i^af^8«lulMB0eMD8 tuk «Btcm|^ (Eb toil lunw ior ite 
oaere sustenanee of animB] ]ifi» and siiixud ftmotion is indaed • 
bitter fato ; aEUd woefal is tlM oooiditioaL «f & mim nduMn pei«f 
dooms to dradg«rj undieefed iyy joy 4ir ho|ie. Such li^as ti 
are led in this tune fair vmvene, iimere everything mppmam 
gestiye of thought asd aspiration. AU ^ ihe fine jnioes of hm , 
nature are somethuM pressed out of tke being of msmAmn of ihi 
'^ teiHng miUiitt.*' Bat, ihuak Qod, fie has mwde man's mrii so 
res ist ant to snoh bondage, ae bvegrant even amid adTersity^ gaa^ 
mest seenes, that utter faeptlaasness is sane aaiong men «vien m 
ihekf wretcftiedest eonditioa, aadstiM aaerenHneis passive effffirtkisB 
ness, and ** gifing way " 1x> late, Ibortone, oranvodkanged atefcac af 
mere existence. As a general mlev ^hofe spring etenndintfai 
human breast;" hope leadatto effort ; and effort, af it does not bnag 
snooesB, at least eaettes tbe^Bersiss aftdkaepe' alire the stismdaafc 
TOonr of endeavonxv so making me appear worth Jiving f(». '*Ont 
of the depths " of penary we imow ULst men hane rken ; fEsom tiM 
very jaws of despair bma hiava lemd and fought th^ way iB 
aampetenoe and 4toa. l^astoones of all lives are mteneBtog^tata 



Stt p g e ia e attraetiTeaass b^oacs to those whiek aKhibit ikm weiskutg 
and resD^g of ** the atrong yvSl and the^end eavoni '^ wliak^ingihlM 
fetters of ^te from ite limbs Ibey beqiid, and maioe the vbew gsli 
af these chaine glorioas as the ^eftdfinoes of thair ma|^ ana psa* 
severanee. No histonr is so brUKaniiy bestndded witk tha veoeads 
of liie sel^^aised as ]BiritaMi^s. liie divinei-eaergy, Uie hoAj 
of worldng nprards, of nnhahaiig psrareas towuds aomat 
aad other tifaan one was bona to, manifests atsalf in arary i 
Bzitish life. Of eonvsa this has moat nobfy giaea witneaa ^ i 
in lAie dasses in whioh men aeemed iised bf fista m maansMS^ 
sordkinieBS, and anrsdaflcini; kbonr, tinoa^ aot m thaae alona. Wa 
hope in the following papcra to lay bete e oar neadam m mi hif af 
iastanees of toiling npmrds, saffioient to aot as sthnalaate to afl* 
and as ^Eam^es to many« We do not wish, by taking eatmna 
oases, to harrow and distress by mere recitals of sorrosr. Oar 
wish is to show the growth, the vigour, and the powe rof tme per- 




Mmality, Hke unsubdnable might of r^ioli^aMBi, lAdto reiiesBto ihe 
lesson iaoigiit to the toiling by thaix co^maAe wid ^xemplM^ 
BbeiieBerEUiott,-<- 

*' While Ttiind the hearth the woe-narsecl Tirtues move, 
And all that maolineas can ask of love, 
Bemember Hogarth, and alyttre despair; 
Bemember Arkwrigfat and the pewant dare ; 
Boms o'er the plongh sang sweet his wood-iMtiB nOd, 
And ricfaeBt Shakspere was a poormuili diUd/* 

We tike now a o<»imiQn stoiy of a -conunon life — cme of less 
stirring interest than many which we shall ^tarwards relate, 0, g^ 
Spdce, Ckpperton, and XiTiBg^tone ; Miller, MaeCoUooh, and 
Pillans; Jenold, Bmifiek, and Gibson; Brougham^ Paxton, and 
Stephenson; Stnrge, Wilks, and Bowland Hill, &o^— but one 
which iUnstiates more forcibly than some others the aotvial greed 
for toil which marks some mem, and which shows no great eleva- 
tion aboTe the common platforms of life,— ^an instance rarther of 
progress than ekvation, oat one which proves the possibility of a 
passage from pennry to competenoe Iwr the well-deserying. 

On the ^d of March, 1766, in a small co^age in the parisk of St. 
Austell, in Cornwall, occupied by poor lalKnoring people* Satnuel 
Drew was bom. His daily fare was scant.; and his ednoatiop, 
which was got at a pennT*a-^eek dame's school^ of which the motto 
was, " It's little enoagh thev p»f s me^ aoad it's little ^longh I 
teaches them," was dosed in his eighth yeai:, at which time lie was 
sent to work in a tin mine at three halfpense a day. The need of 
" getting rid of <Hie month too many " made his father— *hi8 mother 
hM died thns eariy--glad to get an opening for him.as an a^pre»- 
tioe to a shoemaker in the neigy>onring parish of St. Blasey». when 
ke was little more than ten yeavs old. Here his acqawntaaoe witb 
** short commons " ccmtinned, and it was ycHmr dii&mlt for him ito 
sersoade his atomaeh to feel contentment, 'xo his npbria^ing iittls 
jaeed was paid, and he was exposed to eonsideraUe iU^usiige* 
Mnery made him desperate and he was often in misohiei^ m 
which he reoeiFed severe dMstisement. At length his asiiratioas 
Ibeoame intftleraUe, and he ran away from ^ master before his 
time was ont. He got emaloyment for a little &om a Hheamaker 
in Idflkeaed, where nis bvoUier Jabee fraud him ont and took him 
himie. When there he resokitely reliised to return to stavi^atioii 
and tmsixnf at St. Blaaey. His £&ther, with some difSouUy, eom^ 
po«ntted with his master for tiw time of his apfiBentioeehip thea'tfl 
rmv^nd he got employment at Millbrook, .near Plyoonthi as la 
^^ tnmoFer/' at eight shillings a wmik, mhuk he was abent sercpleeia 
yean of age. JEere he took to cudgtl«p)ii^ingi aA which he Wias aia 
adept, and for whidi he onee whmi a prise. SCe was fast faUij^g ivAs> 
mle habits and reckless disregard of the propaeties e/ ll£»-^tli^ 
energy of a strong mind wastmg itself in muuess efforts to gain 
ooikgeimg and gsatification. 
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Early in 1785 an offer was made to him of a sitnation which 
would bring him home again. It was to superintend the business 
of a person carryiog on a small Tillase trade as shoemaker and 
bookbinder. Jabez, his brother, who aied shortly after, stirred in 
him the desire to recommence his education. He perused greedily 
the books brought in for binding, and laboured industriously to 
acquire the art of writing. Wim the bellows on his knee, as his 
only available desk, he stubbornly set himself to jot down, by 
the fireside, his opinions on the authors he had read, eyen in his 
yile, spider-leg-like scrawl. By working overtime he managed to 
get a book or two, often purchasing them at the cost of dinnerless 
days ; and instinctivehr imitating ^ome of the Indian races, he not 
unfrequently tightened the leathern string of his hide apron to quiet 
the murmurs of his unfurnished interior. One book he bought wnich 
became a treasure to him, Locke's " Essay on the Human Under- 
standing." It moved his whole soul. It gave him new views of 
the worth of life and learning. It fired his ambition and guided 
his pathway. He was filled, as it were, with a new purpose, though 
he knew not what it was. He was groping his way with dim 
yearnings towards being something other than he was. He was, 
m fact, like a fiedgling feeling the growth of pinions before he had 
an idea even of the blessed change of flight. Instincts rather than 
hopes seemed to have prompted nim to acquire knowledge and the 
means of registering it — attainments these far from common then 
in the humbler walks of life in small towns like St. Austell. 

like many young men whose life has been one of toil, little 
relieved by chfuige, and much embittered by hardship, the burden 
and the mystery of human existence arose before mm as a great 
enigma, but one which was quite solutionless by man. To har- 
monize the actual state of things with any overruling power ap- 
peared to Samuel Drew an impossibility. Feeling, as he did, the 
stirrings and strivings of an active intellect, yet finding himself 
cooped down to lapstone, last, awl, leather, and hammer, for long, 
toilsome days of twelve and even sixteen hours each for the bare 
means of living meanly ; filled, as he was, with aspirings after a 
thoughtful career, yet compelled by fate to bodily labour, tense 
and intense, he found it hard to reconcile the jfacts of being 
with any theory which implied a providential superintendence. 
He was not a c^wbeliever, but an wnbeliever, a sceptic whose 
balancing of doubt and faith formed part of his traimug for his 
life's future. His condition of mind increased his greed for books, 
and quickened every faculty of thought within him. A mighty 
thirst excited his soul to know more, that he might comprehend 
better ; but there appeared to him no evidence on earth of Grod*s 
fatherhood, and he was about to settle himself down in lenbeUef. 
At this very time the spark was preparing which was to ignite in 
his soul the holy fiame of faith, and not only change his career, but 
give him a new interest in life — and beyond it. 

In 1786, Adam Clarke — a self-taught scbolar, whose talents had 
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attracted tlie attention of the Wesleyan preachers who carried the 
gospel message through the northern villages of Ireland, and who 
had been brought to Xingswood, near Bristol, for education as a 
preacher, after having been commissioned by John Wesley him- 
self to undertake the sacred office of the ministry in the body he 
had originated — received charge of the East Cornwall District. St. 
Austell was the centre of the locality and the preacher's residence. 
Adam Clarke was a notable man. He had struggled out of an 
Ulster linen factory to be one of the first scholars m the Wesleyan 
body. He was "mighty in the Scriptures," and as a preacher 
enjoyed a considerable and just popularity. Drew*« sympathies 
and curiosity we^e aroused, his interest was excited, and the mes- 
sage of Christianity was brought livingly home to his soul. Clarke 
and he became intimate friends, and Drew joined the Wesleyan 
Methodists under his ministry. The mystery of being was solved, 
and the fatherhood of God became known to him as the great 
secret. He became a devoted student of Holy Writ, and won the 
favourable regard of Mr. Clarke and his coadjutors for his piety 
and intelligence. After a short period's probation he was msti- 
tuted a class-leader, and was soon after employed as a local 
preacher. In this latter station he acquitted himself with accept- 
ance, and was highly useful and influential. 

This gave him a nobler aim in life, but scarcely lifted him in sta- 
tion. Gradually, however, his integrity and skill brought him local 
repute ; and having begun business for himself in a small way, he 
married in 1791. Attention to his trade, attendance to pulpit duties, 
and continued eflforts for personal improvement, wholly absorbed 
his time and thoughts. Though respected, he was not rich, and 
not unfrequently did hardship visit his home and hearth. Occasion 
arose, from an unexpected quarter, to bring him into a new field of 
effort. In 1795, Paine's " Age of Eeason " was issued from his 
prison in the Luxembourg. Its contents fell into men's minds with 
great force, and its influence was so unsettling, that the British 
printer of the book had been prosecuted, and Bishop Watson had 
written a reply. Drew thought the Bishop's rejoinder too fuU of 
mere fence tnan of defence, and determined to reply in a diflerent 
manner. In 1799 he issued " B*emarks on Paine's ' Age of Beason.' " 
This tract revealed his true genius to himself and others. The 
Bev. John Whitaker (1735 — 1^8), then rector of E>uan-Langhome, 
in Cornwall, an historical and critical writer of some note in his own 
day, encouraged him to give his mind full scope in thought. Drew 
accepted the advice ; and in 1802, one of the most remarkable 
works in the English language issued from his pen, entitled ** An 
Original Essay on the Immateriality and Immortalitv of the Human 
Soul." This work is candid, profound, acute, and philosophical. 
It has been republished often m America, it has been translated 
into French, and it is even yet a popular, as it is an important, 
treatise. The early portion of the volume contains many perspi- 
euoas definitions, distinctions, and discussions on the nature and 
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qtialitieB of mind ; and tiie latter part tapplies tiie moat e^dunuiiiYe 
and okar series of mtgwaaeniB on this subject wldeh haye as ye^ 
been issued in anr philosophieal work. The book was dedieated to 
Dr. Whitaker. The copyright was domosed of for a trifling waam 
to Mr. Eiehard Sdwards, b<K>ksell0r, in jBristol ; as was also that 
of his next work, on the " Sridenees for a Greseral Besmrection 
and Personal Identity," published in 1809. 

Painfully conseioiK of the difficulties he had hiaMelf eiioountered 
in acquiring knowledge wiiii the true heart of an eameat woriiffl^ 
he opened classes for ^e gratuitous instruction of the young men 
of his nadve town, in Grannnar and Composition; to which ha 
afterwards added courses on Plnrsical G^eography, Astronomy, &e* 
These he continued between 1805 and 1811. 

In tiie meanwhile his extraordinary industry, his rery greed fbr 
work, brouj^ht him under the notice of Dr. Thomas Coke, founder 
of the missions of the Wesleyan church, then engaged in compiling 
a *' Commentary on l^e Bible," Sse., hj whom 1^ was eng^u^ed as 
oonsultinff secr^ary, amanuensis, and assistant. Dr, Coke died in 
1814, and, at the request of the Methodist Bodc-reom, Samuel 
Drew wrote a memoir of that noble coadjutor of John Wesley in 
1816, prior to which time he had undertaKen the compilation of a 
" History of Cornwall " — a provincial bookseller's speculatticm. Be- 
sides working in all these yarious quarries. Drew kept his meta- 
physical pursuits btfore his " mind's eye," and in 1820 published 
a " Trealase on the Being and Attributes of God," the value ci 
which was recognized by the XJniyersily of Aberdeen conferring 
on its author the honorary academical degree of M.A. 

In 1819, when Messrs. Nuttal, Fisher, and Co., of LiTerpo<^ 
were projecting the Imperial Magmxine, ^j, after consulting with 
Dr. Adam Clarke, who recommended the proposal, offered the 
editorship of that serial to Mr. Drew. In consequence of this 
engagement, which he accepted, Mr. Drew left St. Austell, and 
resided for some time in Liverpool ; but on being ofifered the office 
of superintendent of the Caxton Press in London, he removed to 
tile metropolis. Here he not only fulfilled the duties of a servant 
to his employers faithfully, but continued to conduct the Imperial 
Magaxme to the satisfaction of the readers and the profit of its 
proprietors. In the great city be found a ready welcome and 
many friends. He exercised lus talents to the last as a local 
preacher, and never ceased to interest himself in all questions 
relating to the extension of education, and the difiusion among the 
people of the means of advancing themselves in life, of promoting 
mtelligent intercourse, and of making them capable of enj<mng 
iiie delight of thought; effort, and holiness. He died 29th (? 
March, 1833, aged sixty-eight. 

We have not sought to heap together sensational materials and 
striking contrasts of an early life of orchard-robbing, smuggling, 
and sabbatic-breaking revebry, witii a late life of sober faith, int^- 
gent labour, and strict morality ; or to tell a story of sendp 
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mmmkmi interponticas, of shipwreck and immineat deatL Tbm 
elementa we have used are plaia aad simple facts. In few lives 
are tiie beginnings and the eaid conststent; but aooidental inci* 
dents on^ not to be heightened into habits and practices. Sammd 
Direw's life need not be amamented with myths Dearinff the sluu> 
ckiro of Bnnyan and Newton on them i nor need we make a melo- 
drama of a common life nsefnlly employed ia toiling upward. His 
own summary of his life is aa migrate as it is true,—" Eaised 
feom. one of the lowest stations in society, I have endeayoured 
tiiffeu^ life to bring my £B.mily into & state o£ respectability by 
honest industry, frugali^, and a high regaord for my moral charao* 
ler. Divine proyidaiice smiled on my exertions, and crowned my 
wishes with success*" Thia sent^use omitaias the true secret of 
'^toiling u|»wavdJ' 
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THE KELATIONS OF CAiPITAL AKB LABOUE— 
PEOF. H. FAWCETT. 

[Henry Fitwcett, M.A., Dnofessor of Political EcoDomy in the UniT«n% of 
Ouobridge, where he was edncated, at Trinity Cdlege, is the author of **A 
Manual of Politioal Eoonomj/' well spdten of at a Ineid, eoadeneed, and p^nlar 
tzpoaitien of the fondainental pmciples ef the soieDce of the '' Wealth of Na> 
lamuJ* He it afntitiem of a spiiere of nsefolBess in which intelligent contempla- 
tioi. on qnestione of public import may be available ; for he la&tnrs under the 
eevere priyation of phyaioal sight. He hae gained considerable inflnenoe and 
rqpotation by the ability of hiil papers at the several social congresses, &c., held of 
late; and he has made an effort to secure a seat in the House of Commons. It is 
generally understood that he is a disciple of the school of J. S. Mill, though with 
some considerable differences. The speech from which the following selections 
are made was delivered at the inauguration of a Working Men's Union at 
Brighton, on the lOtfa of Januaiy, under the presidency of James White, Esq., 
M.P.] 

AFmB some introductory observations he said : — 
''I haave, in the course of those studies which I pursue, been led 
to make €me or two reflections, and the truth that comes home to 
me as I study the relations— the economic relations— between 
different classes of society is this, that at the present time it is a 
matter of paramount impiurtanee to the future welfare — I may say 
to the fstore existence almost — of this country, that our working 
aien should be made more comlbrtable and happy. Why have 1 
said I consider it as a matter of vital importance at the present 
tima that the condition of the working men of this country should 
beimproyedP Ournation is advancing inwealth with unparalleled 
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rapidit;^. Month after montli yoa hear of the trade of this comitry 
increaslDg : our exports in a few years haye trebled ; the produc- 
tion of wealth in thifl connlay is manrellons ; but its distribution is 
not so satisfactory ; and you may depend upon it that there is 
something essentially wrong, that there is something eminently 
dangerous, if the rich continue to grow richer while the poverty of 
the poor does not diminish. I trust I shall nerer indulge in any 
economic fallacy. I trust I haye studied the truths of economic 
science sufficiently well to know the conditions upon which the 
production of wealth depends ; but I am perfectly certain of this 
fact, that it is unsatisfactory in the extreme if there be no relations 
between employers and employed but simpljr those which regard 
the terms of a pecuniary bargain. I am not going to praise the past 
at the expense of the future, to indulge in the TJtopianly sentimental 
labour of sighing for days that are irrevocably gone ; but in some 
respects the condition of the labouring population of this coonlay 
teas more satisfactory in days gone by thui it is at the present time ; 
and I will tell you why. Formerly there was a more intimate relation, 
or more intimate personal relation between different classes of society. 
The relations that bound the lord to his tenant were not simply pecu- 
niary, but were also personal. They had fought upon the same 
fiela of battle ; they perhaps lived together, in a certain degree, 
under the same roof; and they were in some sense members of the 
same family ; but now you see all this changed. Perhaps it is 
requisite that it should be so. But still, even if this be the case, it 
is of the utmost importance that everything should be done to 
make the union between capital and labour more satisfactory than 
it is. What is the great danger which we have to contemplate? 
Take up one of our daily papers, and you .can scarcely read it one 
single day in the week without finding that some part of this coun- 
try is convulsed with a strike ; the whole labour of this country 
seems to be in a chronic state of ebullition. This is not satisfactory ; 
therefore I rejoice to see unions established, for in them the work- 
ing men will be able io discuss among themselves those measures 
which will improve their condition. Here they will be brought 
together — brought together in union, to form these organizations 
which, when formed, have achieved those wonderful results which 
have been effected by co-operative institutions elsewhere. The 
' tyranny of capital ' is a phrase which I cannot endorse, because 
I cannot lose sight of this fact, that capital is simply a fund which 
supports the labourers, and that the more the capital of the country 
is mcreased the more the wa^es of the labourers will be augmented. 
I do not endorse the expression, the tyranny of capital. But I will 
say this, that it is absolutely essential, in order that the labouring 
population of this country ma^r improve their condition, that they 
should become their own capitalists. But the (^[uestion may be 
asked, How can they become their own capitalists? This is a 
difficulty which at one time seemed incapable of solution, but which 
has already, I consider, been solved by the co-operative movement 
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For what doeB * co-operative movement ' mean but simplj this ? 
Co-operation is the union of capital and labour. A great number 
of labourers who have saved a certain sum of money put it into 
one common fond, and that fond enables them to carry on trade on 
a sufficiently large scale to be remunerative, and enables them to 
compete with individual capitalists. It has been proved again and 
again, by the success of these co-operative institutions in the north 
of England, that if working men would place sufficient confidence 
in their feUow-working men, these co-operative institutions would 
enable them to carry on a successful competition with the largest 
individual capitalist; and thus a prosi>ect is presented to the 
labourers of this country of raising their own condition, of be- 
coming their own masters — of not simply working for mere hired 
wages, but of enjoying for themselves all the fruits of their own 
labour. Therefore I hope that working men's unions will, by bring- 
ing working men together, teach them great practical lessons, and 
make them place confidence in each other ; which, if they do, will 
enable them to effect this important revolution in their material 
condition. What I consider to be imsatisfactory in the state of 
oar country is this, — that with all our advancement in material 
wealth, with all our vaunted discoveries, with all our progress in 
civilization, the hours of labour have not been shortened, and that 
no material improvement has been effected in the condition of the 
working man. This is the fact. I like to speak home truths. J 
do not speak in exag^rated lan^age. What is the condition of 
this country P What is the condition of the majority of the work- 
ing classes in this country? Why, this : their wages are so small 
that they may be said to be verging on a state of pauperism, and if 
any unforeseen difficulty arises, if any unexpectea disaster occurs, 
what takes place ? The whole of the working men who have sup- 
ported the prosperity of the nation by their industry have to come 
at once as paupers for parish relief. I know our agricultural 
labourers well. Their wages are so small that they are insufficient 
to provide them with the bare necessaries of life. They live in 
dwellings which scarcely deserve the name of human habitations ; 
no parent can afford to send his children to school, and the conse- 
quence of this is that, in spite of our vast educational grants, in 
spite of the enormous sums voted by Parliament for education^ 
agricultural labourers cannot afford to keep their children at school. 
iSie result of this is that the whole of our agricultural population 
is growing up in a state of absolute ignorance. Now here you see 
the danger which is presented. Contrast the condition of the 
labourer here with what his condition would be if he emigmtes— if 
he goes to the United States. I am not frightened by the bugbears 
some people have spoken about America. I do not believe m the 
tyranny of the TJnited States Government. I believe America 1$ 
essentiiilly the home of the working man. There he can obtain 
abundance of cheap land ; there he meets a high remuneration for 
labour ; there he has not offered to him the prospect which he has 
1866. L 



offered to him in ihis comstey, of [lifl?^^ to ^ass aJUb of fluiLto 
wages which axe some^y «iiffioieiiit to provide him wttli 4ke !>■» 
necesraries of life, snd when fak «t»aig<^ iB 4eakni8led -anE fail 
vigour spent, bU 'he has to 4dOfiie to is to Ib^ liiiff(^d about by le* 
Heving officers, and to ooflae us a Mippliatit sivsBdicaiiit to mhajm 
pan^ relief. With mtdk a pro^iect 4» this, is tkeie not ^aa imiii- 
nent ckaoi^r imp^ndiiig o^^ this ^oowitryf We Iran^ seen in a 
neighliNMirii^ iskaeid an ^codns of ikee Ifibouring piopaktion. Then 
has been a mighty exodus from Ireiknd ; there has becai n^iung 
like it since the exodus we read of in •Holy Wiit. Sometimes we 
hear it said that the Irish are an indolent, nnthxif^, and impro- 
vident people. I think that k a ilenusftd wutiment :K>r any onete 
utter ! We call the Irish wiprovidentimd reckle8s--a people fdw 
have been rained by centtcdeB of misgovenmiest. Who are these 
people P Who is me miserable T^pencry laboiCRav*^ being mOM 
miserable than any whieh has ever «cisted in a civiliEed conntrr^ 
a being who is starved into wretdiedness P What is he fdoca 
transferred to a oonntfy whei^ he can work tinder ^ffearent eco- 
nomic oonditi<»i8 P What does he then become P -fie beoomes ^ 
pioneer of civalization in the f»* West ; he becomes the maxt who 
has raised np mighty cities in a short period ; he beeomies the :maa 
of economy, thrifty and provident ; and these men who were de- 
nounced as bom to be indol^it and improvident are pe<^e who, 
in a few years, have sent hnni^eds of thousands cif pounds nome to 
their miserable fliends and relations whom 4hey had ieft behind, 
entreating them, while providing than with the means, to come 
out and enjoy the fdlness <^ prosperity under which they are 
thriving. Oar population at the present time iis stationary ; tlmce- 
fore, if emigration is stimukted now, otir population most de- 
crease. And how will it decrease P It will ^not take the mdoloit 
and improvident. No! it wiU ti^ the ensi^etb and the in- 
telligent; it will take the flower azui the ilite of the working 
classes of this kingdom. If our working classes are tak^oi away, 
capital may be accumulated, mechanical discoveries may proeeed, 
but it will be of no use without the strengldi of those brawny amis 
and those strong limbs which produce i^e wealth that is accumu^ 
lated in this country. This is the (kinger which I foresee for Eng^ 
land, and this is why 1 said to you that I thought it was a matter 
of national importance that ihe working clas»^ of this cocmtnr 
should be made more c(m£fortable and more happy. For how & 
you estimate the weal of a country but bv the happiness of the 
t»eo^le P It is not by the wealtli or power of this class or that chuB, 
Out it is by the happiness of ike great majority. WeU, I do not 
think we can say that the people ^e as happy as they ought to be ; 
it is a mekneholy reaction to ^ny mind that the great majoriiy ci 
the most civilized country in iiie world should pass away, veneration 
ttflber'gen^ation, and hate no intellectual enjoyment." This is oot 
Its it ought to be, and it must4}e changed. 
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EDUCATIOIT A CIYILIZEE. 

[I& J. P. Eay ShatUtnaorti], Baft.,'wa8 beni KMhJnlj, 1804. H^Mled lor a 
long time av fiecretary of the Privy Cosnetl of fidaeation, of -whMe tjstem iie .was in 
great part the pnjeotor. His ecUicatioiuU views Jiam given loooasion to AonaidenaUe 
disonssioD. These,, however, he holds as a faith, and, thongh exposed to aome 
obloquy for the tenacity of his mind xm this snlgect, .still takes a great .interest in 
popular education. The speedh from which the fellowiug selection is made was 
deliyered at Oldham on the evening of the 18th of Jaonary, on the occasion of the 
formfU presentation to that town of a new " Science and Art School,** by its 
founder, J. Piatt, ^sq. (of Messrs. Piatt Brothers and jdo.). This handsome 
btdMing— of brick, with stone dressings — is -erected in Union Street, Oldham, lund 
is every way 'fitted up as an institute Of a substantial natmre. 0f a meeting held 
in liie Town Hall, Oldham, Sh: J. P. Kay Shottleworth was ohauman, laod in 
tiiat capacity he delivered a speech^of ooosidffabte pofwser, af whiefa thefioUovdiig 
» ilw main passage.] 

After remarking cm the XESture of edaoation, ^ke plan <if ^ae 
privy council, the lialf-time teaching system, and the nature of ^e 
men of "old Lancashire," he proceeded ^as follows to emfopee 
the^t^esis that ednoation is a ciTuizer. 

Hewas by no means blind to 't^^amelioratiDg infloeDoes' which 
had tended to civilise the working population of this country; 
that evening he desired to show how great a part the discipline of 
a highly organized industry played in this wonderful advanee- 
ment. Apa^ &*om religious influences, from the "power of Chris- 
tian «hari^, from flohools and lycenms,"from letters and art, the 
(creation of -tiie vast and complicated machinery of -skilled iabom*, 
invoking an outlay of 300 millions of canital in this country, 
required an exertion of mkid and a skill of iiand from the highest 
mechanician or capitalist to the humblest workman, which in its^f 
insured a physical and mental training. Such an education twas 
given to the muscles, the eye, and the brain, in acquiring skill in 
any handieraffc; in the efforts of attention, subordination, and con- 
certed act^n necessary in all combined labours; and in the punc- 
tuality, respect for property, and Brustained activity indispensable 
in factory work. Each great 'manufactorv was like e regiment, 
except that its recruits were received in-early youth. Its order was 
as exact ; its power of oontrollmg habit more constant ; the sense of 
subordination more direct ; the word of eommand as sure. Every 
man brought under the influence of this •concentrated organization 
of labour was insensibly moulded by it. He was free and mdepend- 
ent, and ready to assert his indyndui^ty of action whenever his 
interests seenied to him to'require it. His ctmseiecioe/his personal 
liberty, and his home were his own. ButjUnoonseiously to himself, 
in his social state he became an atom of a great wboie, whidi in- 
vigorated or enfeebled his being. As it was wx^ the mass, so -also 
was it in the history of individual minds, ^ere had been -men of 
great genius who nad no otiEier sdioOl than l^e workshop, and 
irhose brains had been so trained, while "tiimr hands and their eyes 
had heeo. ikva katraing tiie'laws o€ ttateritfl f^Mrees, tiiat they^had 
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become, step by step, capable of wonderful combinations by which 
^eat tnmnplis had oeen gained oyer matter. This form of educa- 
tion had played a great part in the civilization of the cottntry. 
Indeed, some of our most celebrated engineers had learned more 
in this practical school than from books. On the other hand, we 
every day approached a period when a knowledge of science was 
more and more necessary to the further progress of invention and 
the perfection of mechanical force. Perhaps the power of the prac- 
tical education of which he had spoken to develop mental force, and 
especially native genius, and even, by a process different from that 
of books, to afford some minds an msight into natural laws, had 
been the foundation for that one-sided confidence in a purely 
practical training which had until lately characterized our English 
manufacturers. It was true that pure science, apart from a know- 
ledge of the details of the workshop, had had little to do with 
some of the greatest advances in manufactures. Nor ought it to 
be concealed that the scientific knowledge possessed by many 
inventors had been far less ample and exact than their practical 
acquaintance with the details of their art. But, on the other hand, 
the progress of invention continually invaded the region of the 
powers of nature, whose laws were ascertained only by scientific 
research ; or reauired a power of calculation involving the appli- 
4;ation of some oi the most refined processes of mathematics. Tnere 
was no fact of science so abstract and apparently remote from our 
immediate wants, that we could say it had no relation iko industry, 
for our manufactures were only combinations of natural products 
and forces aided by manual skill. As it had been in the past so it 
would be in the &ture, our progress must owe much to science. 
We seemed to press on the limits of progress with known forces, 
and we had to search nature for other powers to pass these limits. 
No fact was more patent than that the chief inventors of the cotton 
trade had been workmen. As the original inventions of Har- 
greaves, Arkwright, and Crompton advanced, they encroached 
more and more on that region in which the power of mathematical 
analysis and calculation was required. That part of these inven- 
tions which most nearly approached to this necessity was the use 
of rollers of different circumferentitd speed, to lengthen the film of 
parallel fibres of cotton, prior to the mrst twist and the winding^ of 
the thread on the cop. Before the power loom and the self-acting 
mule could be invented the co-ordination of the speed of different 
parts of a complicated machine required higher powers than those 
of purely experimental investigation. Watt could not have created 
the steam-engine had he not mastered the theory of heat. The 
workshop was, rightly understood, a laboratory ; and there were 
two methods of progress in this field of invention. The most com- 
mon was, that the workman, without any theoretic knowledge, 
reasoning ill on facts which he im^rfectly understood, and stom- 
bling through a series of rude experiments, selected from numerous 
failures those indications which might now and then lead him to 
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BQccess. The history of snoh a life as Wedgwood's was the best 
justification of the efforts recently made to establish central and 
provincial schools of science and art. To facilitate snch triumphs 
as that of the great potter, the late accomplished and lamented 
Prince Consort earnestly promoted the establishment of a depart- 
ment, the true objects of which were to promote, by a museum of 
treasures of art, a cultivation of the public taste, and thus a demand 
for similar beauty in our native manufactures ; and also, step by 
step, to explore the means by which instruction might be given to 
teajchers in a central school, and to the artisan in local schools, so as 
to introduce into the workshop a knowledge of the laws of science 
and the rules of art. The difficulties to oe overcome were very 
great, and the complete alliance of the Schools of Art with the 
trades had even yet not been accomplished. Nevertheless their 
influence on our manufactures has already been very marked and 
beneficial. We had been dependent on the industrial artists of 
France to a very great extent for our designs in the decorative 
trades. We were not yet emancipated from that dependence ; but 
we had made sufficient progress to show that independence, if not 
superiority, was within our reach. In order, howeter, that our 
success should be complete, the love of the beautiful and the power 
to appreciate it must pervade all ranks. There was a national aspect 
of such eflforts to establish science and art schools. Such an institu- 
tion was the frait of the seed sown in the elementary schools. With- 
out that seed-time the harvest would have been impossible. There 
^ was one characteristic of all these periods as to which grave errors 
had been made. It would be as vain for the husbandman to ex- 
pect rich harvests of corn, or wine, or cotton, without the culture of 
the soil, as to expect that an ignorant and sensual population should, 
by its own unaided effort, emancipate itself from semi-barbarism. 
So, looking back a century, we found that the first efforts to in- 
struct the people sprang not from themselves, but from the Christian 
compassion and zeal of the religious communions which founded 
Sunday schools. The day schools, which were the foundation of 
our national system of education, primarily issued from the same 
source* The civil power only awoke more recently to a sense of 
the fact that the prosperity of a free country was chiefly 
the fruit of the intelligence and virtue possessed by every class, 
the harvest gathered being proportionate to these elements of 
national strength. A great change had passed since the be- 
ginning of this century; the relations of capital and labour 
were so changed, that instead of riots for the destruction of 
machinery, the factoty operatives, by means of joint-stock limited 
liability corporations, had invested half a million of money in 
buildings and machinery for spinning and weaving. The question 
of the relation of wages to the profits of capital was thus under- 
going the natural solution of experience, and rarther light would be 
thrown on it by the transfer to limited liability companies of the 
whole fixed and working capital of large enterprises, for the purpose 
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^ admitting the workoieik to fht^vaachaBe of ai £fli& on otkra 
•imilar pn^^tionr of the riiaaes* Tne same pnneipie of. eiwiMing 
the woraonn who- had tkrift aad esta^iMo to beccme- » ahare* 
holder witLhiB maafag, waa daattnad to recMTft imiltifonm deirekoj^ 
meiit, and. to sendav iivposaible in thia ooontiy the ilkuBioiw ci 
•ocialitm* The Goremnent aasiated iheae tendcneisa by ftMinding 
joint-Btodi Baring banka, and by creating opp<Mrtiinitiea> fm tin 
purchaae of annmtiei^-seewed alike: bj the tratb o£ the pnnoiples 
on which they were calculated and by ^e whole credit of the State. 
One, however, of ike moat cheering proo& <^ progveas fMat tie 
inereatina resori afyowmg men ta mu&al i mpr o v e memi aoemHe^ and 
night sohooh, and the steadineBa and perseyexin^ zeid with ^whioh 
tiiey availed themaelres of ihe daaBea fbr inatmetion in science and 
art which had been opened in ommectien with night aehools. The 
happiness of the w<Nrking man in this greit country, the sti^faility 
of our institntiona, the increase of national wealth and power, and 
onr capacity to become ihe central light of freedomand Chriatiainity 
d^ended, under the blessing of G^od, on our efforts topromote ihe 
growth of the intelligence and virtue of the people. Tne time had 
come when woriung men must ptoyci by the yidue "v^eL they 
attached to this taaining and instruction for th^ diildren, and the 
sacrifices they were prepared to make for it, how far tibey were 
conscious of the dignity and independence of £ree men* Li Mr. 
Piatt's generous gifb they had a proof how the sreat manjufaetums 
of this country were rising to a continually hi^er estimate of the 
duties of wealth, and of their great personal iimuence as employers 
of labour. They inyited tli^ people, by such noble wwos, to 
co-operate witL tiiem. Such a- magnificent gift wonld not be 
thrown away upon .an indiffermit people, ioi- they used their 
opportunities woidd they hasten' the time when, as idiey weie the 
most numerous- body of oitiaena in the commonwealth of England, 
they would proye worthy of that Saxson ancestry from whom de- 
scended to loiem pevsomu &eedom, representatiye inatitutkms, and 
• the protection of equal laws* 
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<^B8triONB RBQmBllie AfBSWSBB, 

514. Does an English jnrj^ alwajs 
al» «i » its ows forenmnf — S. Si 

515. How can it be proTed tii»i«nv7 
thought which, we-oanvot help btUe?»g 
18 a^neceesaiy troth ?-*Sk S. 

510. A niUBber of youDg'iDeii, renders 
of your most ezeeUent periodical, woidd 
W Terj glad if jon, or any of your con> 
trilmtore, woald kindly fhrnish them 
with names of different books fbr a 
ooiuse of reading on theology, with a 
few directions as to the bwt way of 
setting abont (to ns) this best of all 
studies.— G. D. a B. 

517. If a fresh Speaker of the House 
of ConuDons be elected daring the life of 
on» who previously filled that (^Sce, 
does the non-ekcted Speaker receiTe a 
pension ?~S. S. 

518. What is the distinction between 
the duties of the attorney-general and 
tbose of the solicitor* general T — S* S. 

519. Is the conect prenunoiation of 
tha name Napier, Napeer or Ka-pi-er? 
•*&S. 

520. Will some gentleman oblige by 
gifiBg a brief acoonnt of Beniaid 
6ilpin?-^. & 

521. Alison speaks in his History 
of the 0. P. riots of London: what 
liotB are here referred to?^& S. 

522. In his " Public Life of Maoan^ 
fai^'' Arnold refbrs to the prosecution 
of Lady Flora Hastings Witt some 
gentleman inform me who this lady^ 
was, Mid fbr what she was proseeuted? 

—as. 

523. With whom reets the app^t** 
BM«t^of the Master of Trinity GoUege^ 
Ganbridge r^S. & 

524. Will you, or any of yoir oorre* 
spondents, inform me of a Geography 
(its price, and pnblisher^s address) from 
which you calcukte I may obtain an- 
swers to the questions whi^ are con- 



tained in a series of exercises on geo- 
graphy commenoed in the Britiih Cm^ 
trovenialiit, yoI. ^, p. 74? — PitLad> 

Answbrs to QuBSTiom. 

509. JlkWiUchmwrnidAlbigmies, 
—The Waldenses, or Vauduis, are a 
body of Christians inhabiting Piedmont. 
Theseearly Protestants have been found 
in almost every country in Europe. 
Persecuted by the Church of Borne, 
they left their natire Talleye, and 
spread themselTes over the surface of 
Eurflq^. Carrying with them the doc- 
trines of Christ, in the midst of perse- 
cution and death, their numbers in- 
creased; and instead of crushing this 
people, these successive expulsions were 
made instrumental to the dispersion of 
the truth. In the 14th century 80,000 
are reckoned in Bohemia alone, and 
numerous churches are mentioned as 
having existed in Bulgaria, Dalmatia, 
Hungary, and elsewhere, — places in 
which the light of the gospel is now 
little known. 

Seme have supposed that they took 
theilr name '^Waldenses" from thefamous 
Peter Waldo, who some suppose was 
th» founder of the sect. It is more 
probable, however, that they have taken 
their name from their yalley-homes— • 
Yi^'s dens»,^and that it simply means 
vttlesmen. 

Ben^h writers and others are un- 
willing to admit their antiquity, and 
have attempted to prove that tiiey did 
not exist as a body prior to the deventh 
or twelfth century; and have spoken of 
them as a sect arising in those times, 
rather thair as a body of Christians who 
were able to maintain the truth without 
error f^ron the times of the apostles 
and thdr immediate followers. The 
writings of ancient authors might be 
quoted, however, which satisfactorily 
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prove tbeir antiqnitj. A theory if put 
forth hj some, to the e£fect that they 
ivere refugees from the perseoations of 
the Chr.btians by the early Boman 
emperors, and such is the opinion now 
held by the Waldenses themseWes. 

One old writer, speaking of the oppo- 
sition made to the Bomish Chnrch by 
the French Waldenses, says, '' Dokmse 
fToolonse] 'has never been clear of 
this detestable pestilence, this poisonoos 
heresy, which has transmitted tbcTenom 
of saperstitioos infidelity from father to 
tion,"* In the 2nd century, at Lyons, 
there was a community of these Chris- 
tians, under the spiritual guidance of 
Irensens — a disciple of Polycarp, who 
was himself a disciple of St. John. 
Some have supposed that he was the 
means of turning these mountaineers to 
Christianity. In the 4th century we 
find their clergy taking a prominent 
part in the religions questions then 
agitated, and opposing the rendering 
homage to images, &c. This church 
takes the name of the *' Church of the 
Vandois" in 1100, and previously to 
the year 1043 they are known in France 
by the name of " Waldenses." 

JBruys, and, after his martyrdom in 
1126, his disciple Henry, besides seve- 
ral other pastors of the Waldenses, scat- 
tered their doctrines throughout France, 
and were the means of forming a body 
called the Albigenses, who of course 
held the s«roe opinions as their teachers. 
In later times tie persecution against 
ihem was ao severe, that they came in 
crowds to their common centre — the 
Yaudois valleys. Feyran, in his "De- 
fence of the Waldenses," says, " They 
are shoots from the same stock, planted 
by the labours of their missionaries.'* 

Concerning the tenets held by these 
people, it will be sufficient to quote from 
one of their early confessions of faith. 
** The Scriptures teach— 

*' There is one God Almighty, wholly 
wise and good, who hath created aU 
things by His goodness. He created 



Adam according to Bia own ima^e and 
similitude; but by the malice of the 
devil, and the disobedience of Aidam, 
un entered into the world, and we were 
made sinners. 

" Christ was promised to our fore- 
fathers, to the end that He might satisfy 
for their sins, and accomplish the law 
by Himself. 

" That Christ was bom at the time 
appointed, to the end that He might 
ofier His grace and mercy to us. 

^ That Christ is our life, and truth, 
and peace, and justice, and Adyooate, 
and pastor, and sacrifice, and Sacrificer, 
who died for' the salvation of all who 
believe, and is raised again for our 
justification. 

" We do firmly hold that there ia no 
other mediator and advocate with God 
the Father but Jesus Christ. As 
touching the Virgin Mary, that she is 
holy, hnmble, and full of grace. 

" We do also believe that after this 
life there are only two places, — the one 
for those who shall be saved, the other 
for the damned; denying altogether 
purgatory, as being a dream of anti- 
christ. 

" We believe the inventions of men 
are unspeakable abominations before 
God, — as the feasts and vigils of saints, 
holy water, and the like, but principally 
the masses. 

" We believe that the sacraments are 
outward signs of holy things, or visible 
forms of invisible grace. 

'* We do not acknowledge any other 
sacraments but baptism and the en- 
charist. 

" We honour the secular power with 
all subjection, obedience, promptitude,, 
and payment." 

These truths have been held by the 
Waldenses in all ages; and to show 
their adherence to them, they have 
boldly defied their enemies, and sealed 
the testimony with their blood.— 

w. s. o. 
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OR, AIDS TO SELF-CULTURE. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Pope's ''Essat on Gsiticibm," continued, 

[Many become critics because thej liave failed as authors. Men ought, to exa- 
mine themselves as to their qoalifications to act as critics.] 

** Some have at first for witSt (9) then poets passed; 36 

Turned critics next, and proved plain fools at last. 
Some neither can for wits (9) nor critics pasSf 

UsAsnxQB OF Words in Italics, as Sugobstiohs fob PiBAPinusiNO. 



Line 36. A few ; men of genins ; 
palmed themselves off as. 

37. Became; turned out mere. 



38. Are able; get themselves recog- 
nized. 



(9) Perhaps no word is so loosely employed as the word wit in this poem, in 
which it takes the follo?ring significations at least: — 

1st, Poetic genius; creative imagination, as in lines 80 and 101. 

2nd, Intellectual capacity; lines 17, 53, and 61. 

3rd, Poetry; the products of genius; lines 652 and 722. 

4th, Poets; authors of genius; lines 159 and 517. 

5tb, Men of talent generally; lines 86, 104. 

6th, Criticism; lines 396 and 456. 

7th, Conceits; lines 292 and 302. 

8th, A sparkling juxtaposition of incongruities; lines 297, 421, and 449. 

** Wit is a quality of certain thoughts and expressions: the term is never applied 
to an action, nor to a passion, and as little to an external object. 

** However di£Bcult it may be in many instances to distinguish a witty thought or 
xpression from one that is not so, yet in general it may be laid down that the 
term wit is appropriated to such thoughts and expressions as are ludicrous, and 
also occasion some degree of surprise by their singularity, ^t also, in a figurative 
sense, expresses a talent for inventing ludicrous thoughts or expressions; we say 
commonly a witty man, or a man of wit. Wit, in its proper sense, as explained 
above, is distinguishable into two kinds, — wit in the thought, and wit in the words 
or expression. Again, wit in the thought is of two kinds, — ^ludicrous images, and 
ludicrous combinations of things that have little or no natural relation.** — *^ Elements 
of Gritieism" by Lord Kaknes, chap. xiii. 

" WU, — First it may be demanded what the thing we speak of is, or what this 
facetiousness doth import; to which question I might reply, as Democritus did to 
him that asked the definition of a man, *Tis that which we all see and know; and 
one better apprehends what it is by acquaintance than I can inform him by descrip- 
tion. It is, indeed, a thing so versatile and multiform, appearing in so many shapes, 
80 many postures, so many garbs, so variously apprehended by several eyes and 
judgments, that it seemeth no less bard to settle a clear and certain notice thereof 
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As heavjf mules (10) are neither horse nor ass. 

Those half-leam*d witlings, numerous in onr isle 40 

As hal/'/ormed insects (1 1) on the banks of Nile, ( 12) 

39. Clumsy. | 40. Slightly informed; plenttfoL |. 41. Lnmatorp. 

than to make a portrait of Protons, or to define the figure of fleeting air. Some- 
tunes it lieth in pat allnsion to s known- story, or in seasonable application of a 
trivial saying, or in forging an apposite tale; sometimes it playeth in blontness, 
giveth it being; sometimes it riseth only from a Incky hitting upon what is strange; 
sometimes from a crafty wresting obvioot matter to tiie purpose; often it consisteth 
m one knows not what,, and spmngath up ona can. hardly tell. bow. Its ways are 
unaccountable and inexplicable, being answerable to the numberless rovings of 
iwMy ai^ windings of language. Itr i% in shert, a manner of speaking- oujb of the 
^mple and plain way (such » reason teaehetfa and-laoweth l^iinga by), '^nch, (rf 
a pretty surprising unoonthness in conceit or expression, doth a£Qeol and amuse the 
&ncy, showing in it some, wonder, and breathing some delight theieto. It ndseth 
admiration as signifying a nimble sagacity of apprehension, a qiecial felicity of 
invention, a vivacity of spirit and words and phrases, taking advantage firom the 
amkigvity ot tink sense or tbe^affinity of tiidr sound. Sbmetimesit iawn^iped in 
address o£ luminoua expression; sometimes, it luxketh under aa odd aUailitade; 
sometimes it is lodged in a sly question, in a smart answer, in a.qni£ki8h >ea80% 
in a shrewd intimation, in cunningly diverting or cleverly retorting an. oljectiim; 
sometimes it is couched in a bold scheme of speech, in a tart irony, in a lusty 
hyperbole, in a startling metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of contradictTons, or 
in aflntor nonsense; sometimes a sceniroal representation of persons^ or thing^^a coon- 
terfeit speech, a mimical look or geatnre pasaelh for it ; aemetimes an affected aim* 
plicity, sometimes^ a presaaiptaons, nacb of wit more than vulgar, iti aaeaua^ to 
argue a rare quickness of parts that, one can feteh in reaMto; conceilaafplisaMe, 
a notable skill that he ean dexteroudy aceommodate them, to^ a purpeee hefic^e 
him, together with a lively brisknesa of hniBonr, not apt to damp Uioaa sportful 
flashes of imagination (whence in Aristotle/SiiQlkmen are^ermed i^widloj^dexlenous 
men, and entropd, men of facile or versatile aunneis^ who can eattly tufu them- 
selves to all things, or turn all things to themsibreB). It also preouBeth delight 
by grating curiosity with, its caxenees^ ok semblance U dilficiidty ^monsters, 
not for thair beaut|^ Imt. their rarity; aa juggling trioks, notfov their use^ bit thdr 
abstrusenees, are beheld with pleaeaco, by dii«rtiag the mind from its sead ol 
serious thoughts, by< insftilfing gaielf>and aiunesa of spiut, by pcavokin^ to > such 
dispesfttionfr^ spirit in wmy of eauilatie& or complaisance^and by seasening: nu&tir 
otherwise distasteful or insifad with, aa uaaniali and thenea grateAil taeg^T — 
Barromln FbrJK. Sesm. XIK 

(ID) Hybcid fuumals^ th* oftpnag^oC tho' mal» ass'.anck. the maitk. A. hinny ia 
the offiipring. of. the mak^ hoteer and tdie fimale aea. 

(Ll> One o£ the daassar of artioulated sninalak The name iaDfiomedfren a 
Latins wovd sitfnifying cut into* Jhsettm are a^ nateoal and welV-defined olefla of 
OTiputtaed creataflB% reaMurkableria theirtmatQiiditata for the Ji e iiifla ^ofc thewrrbedisfl 
into three distinct portions — the head, thorax,imd ahdenoi. Inseets am^jfionaX^ 
onpanoaa; a few aretevirvivipaiious. • The greater anmber o£ inseetatokeJieiaare of 
their eggft afteii depositing them,. sod mai^ dia themselves bef^ the. eeB>i «>* 
hatched. Hhe^ greater part of' Kt ineeetfa life ia geneniUy sfuA in an iauaatue 
stat% and their short caieei ae peifeet oreatniea serves mainly for the prepsgatiia 
of thi^ i^^eSk Whole tribes of insects disa{q^ear enticely on the afiproaeh d 
winter, leamag theie eggs to; await the wiacmtb of ^ring or Bummer^ that, they auif 
bahelehedi. 



UnfiMti»da^g»i ootfknevpft nob wliai to> coO) 

Their gemratioria ao agrtitraoa/ ; (La)- 

To teZZ them wwild a.haii«h)t4 t0a^eftiregeMie% 

Or one vain wit's that might a hundred twhe. 45 

Bnt yon who seek to give and mert^ fame, (14) 

And justly bear a criticV noble name^ 

Be Bare yoncBelf and yoor omtreodA te^knMrv>(15>). 

42. Imperfect; name them. 



43. Origin; doubtful. 

44. Name and number; need. 

45. Worthless; fatigue. 



46: Striye; bestow; deserve. 

47. Blghtly receiye. 

48. Extent of faculty 



(12) One of the largest and most famous rivers. Its sourcea hme bee^i a te|>ic 
of dispute from the days of Herodotus, at least, till those of Burton, Speksi, Grant, 
and Beke. Eor the last 1,400 miles of its course- it reoeiyes na affluent. It 
deboodies into the Mediterranean by two main outlets, — one oa the- east, near 
Damietta; and the other on the west, at Bosetta, near Alexandria. As its mighty 
ammal inundations overspread an enormous surface periodically with immense 
alluvial deposits, its banks are peculiariy favourable for the fbatering of inseeli life. 

(13) Generation was called spontaneous or equivocal when animals a{)f)eared to 
be produced without sexual intercourse. The notion of its poflsibility^ or at leart 
of its actuality, is generally held to be exploded; although some Frendi Mwinrare 
engaged in experiments regarding its truth which have been the topic of hot dis- 
pute. *' To the mind of almost every biologist of our day thetidea of spontaneous 
generatioB appears excessively improbable, and certaialy not proven, even with 
respect to the simplest plants and animalcules; and with reepeot to woimt^ inseetif 
or molluscs, it is universally rejected. At. present the massive- wttgKfe of etfidense 
is against tie hypothesis." — d* H, Lewes' s *' AristoUe^ p. 364.. 

(14) " Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raiae 
(That last infirmity of noble minds). 

To scorn delights and live laborious days."— J/tltonV^I^fcMo*.'' 
^ Wh^er the admiration we se«k is- to last for a day or for etemitf^— whether 
we are to have it while living or after we are dead; — whether it ia to ba eapreased 
by our contemporaries or by future gonerations^ Uia principle of it is. the same, — 
sympathy with the feelings of others, and the necessary tendency which tfao idea or 
consciousness of the approbation of others ha» to strengthen thesnggBstioiia at our 
self-love^"— "i?«fav on Different Sorts of Fame" in WUlitun BadOlfM *' Bound 
Tabh," 

(15) TvoOt atavTOVf know thyself Thift pneoopti^tiierfiist word of phikoophy, 
was inscribed in gold letters over the poctieo' of the- tenplo <£ Jkfoiim at IM^ 
JuveniL quotes it as a maxun derived from heaven^ Satire XL, liii«2X':t— 

" This above all : — to thine own self be true, ^ 
And it must follow as the night the day. 
Thou canst not then be false to any man."" 

*" Hamletf*^ Aot I., so. iii.,,!. 78. 

" Herat lek me confess that; tha grand. oraookB phrase^ Sm^m thytsekd ^imnf^ 
presented itself suspiciously to my mind, as a ennniag feeim ol a secret prkethood^ 
dtsiroua o£ perplexing man by the amotion of inaeiablo ^pieatioQfl^ and! thos j^er- 
Tsrtiog his active contemplation of the outwasd world into* a steril^ contemplation 
of the inward world. Man only knows himasif m> as fbr as he knows eaoUmal 
mOwref whieh he knows only in himself and hiaself only in it.'' — ChetMs '* Fair' 
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How (ax jonr genius, teste, (16) and leammg go ; 

Launch not beyond jonr depths bat be discreet, 50 

And morX; that potn^ where sense and dnlness meet." 

[Natnre has set limits to all things intellectaal as well as materiaL] 

** Natnre to all things fixed the fmitsjit. 
And wiselif curhed iptond mML*B pretending wit t 
As on the land while here the ocean gatnt^ 

In other parts it leaves wide sandy plains ; 55 

Thus in the soul, while memory (\7) prevails, 
The solid power of anderstonding fails; 
Where beams of warm imagination (18) plai/. 



49. Acquisitions. 

50. Aim not; capacity; prudent. 

51. Note particularly; precise place. 

52. Suitable bounds. 



53. Well restrained ; ostentatioos. 

54. Encroaches. 

56. Ts strong or tenacious. 

58. Show or exercise themselves. 



(16) " There is a delicacy of taste observable in some men, which produces sensi- 
bility to beauty and deformity. . When yon present a poem or a picture to a man pos- 
sessed of this talent, the delicacy of his feeling makes him be sensibly touched with 
every part of it; nor are the masterly strokes perceived with more exquisite relish 
and satisfaction than the negligences or absurdities with disfinst and uneasiness. 
The cultivating of this higher and more refined taste enables us to jndge of the 
characters of men, of compositions of genius, and of the productions of the nobler 
arts. With regard to the sciences and liberal arts, a fine taste is, in some measure, 
the same with strong sense, or at least depends so much upon it that they are in- 
separable. In order to judge aright of a composition of genius, there are so many 
views to be taken in, so many circumstances to be compared, and such a knowledge 
of human nature requisite, that no man who is not possessed of the soundest judg- 
ment will ever make a tolerable critic in such performances." — " Of the Delicctcy 
of Taste and Passion" hy David Hume^ in " Essay ft. Moral and Political." 

(17) "After gazing upon any object of beauty — a landscape, a picture, a coun- 
tenance — what is it that we can recall? Not the precise tints, not the lights and 
shadows of the scene, not those elements of it which approach most to a purely 
sensational character. What we recall is the whole idea in the precise form in 
which it seized the attention. The prominent outlines of this idea remain in the 
mind almost as well defined as ever; the rest of it glides back into unconscious 
oblivion. Memory, accordingly, is nothing more than the repetition, apart from 
the real phenomenon, of the same process of attention which the mind ha* already 
performed in its presence. If it be originally performed with great intensity, and 
under the stimulus of strong feeling, or if it had been repeated a great number of 
times, the reproduction will be so much the easier. The reason why such repro- 
duction can take place at all is, because the process of attention which necessarily 
precedes memory is an act of the mind's own intellectual power; and any act which 
it can do once under the stimulus of the real object it finds little difficulty m 
repeating y even when that object is no longer present." — ^'The Elements of Psycho- 
logy," by J, D. Morell, LL.D,, Part I., chap, v., p. 166. 

(18) '* By imagination we mean, in a comprehensive sense, that operation of the 
mind by which it (1) receives, (2) retains, (3) recalls, and (4) combines, according 
to higher laws, the ideal images furnished to it by the csenesthesis, and by the 
senses^ for all these acts are manifestly links of one chain. At the first step we 
usually call this operation the faculty of conception; at the second, memory; at 
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The memory's soft figures melt away. 

One science (19) only will one genius^; 60 

59. Dnctile. | 60. Suit 

tbe third, reprodnctive fancy; and at the fourth, produotive fancy. ** — Few^iW' 
lebens, ""Med. Psychol^ p. 120, 8vo., 1847. 

*' We not merely perceive objects, and conceive or remember them simply as 
tbey were, but we have the power of combining them in various new assemblages; 
of forming at our will, with a sort of delegated omnipotence, not a single universe 
merely, but a new and varied universe, with every succession of our thought. The 
materials of which we form them are indeed materials that exist in every mind; 
bat they exist in every mind only as the stones exist shapeless in the quarry, that, 
require little more than mechanic labour to convert them into common dwellings, 
bat that rise into palaces and temples only at the command of architectural genius. 
What are all those pictures of the future which are for ever before our eyes, in the 
successive hopes and fears and designs of life, but imaginations, in which circum- 
stances are combined that never, perhaps, in the same forms and proportions have 
existed in reality ; and which, very probably, are never to exist but in those very 
hopes and fears which we have formed? The dullest plodder over the obscurest 
desk, who sums up in the evening his daily tables of profit and loss, and who rises 
in the morning with tbe sole object of adding a few ciphers to that book of pounds 
and pence which contains the whole annual history of his life — even he, while he 
half lays down bis quill to think of future prices, and fature demands or future 
possibilities of loss, has his visions and inspirations like the sublimest poet, — visions 
of a very different kind, indeed, from those to which poets are accustomed, but 
involving as truly the insi)irations of fancy." — Brovm's *' Lectures on the PhUosO' 
phy of the Human Mindj' Lect, XLII. 

*' The term imagination is applied to two processes, the one of which holds a 
somewhat higher place than the other in the scale of mental development. The 
lower of these two processes is termed reproductive imagination. ... Its 
office is to store the mind with ideal images, constructed, through the medium of 
attention and memory, out of our immediate perceptions. These images, when 
laid up in the mind, form types, with which we can compare any new phenomena 
we meet with, and which help us to begin the important work of reducing our 
experiences to some appreciable degree of unity. . . . The higher kind of 
imagination is that which is called productive or creative, . . . It is by no 
means necessary that these ideas should be reproduced m an isolated manner. 
They may be combined together so as to form new images, which, though composed 
of the elements given in the original representations, yet are now purely mental 
creations of our own. Thus I may have an image of a rock in my mind, and 
another image of- a diamond ; I combine these two together, and create the purely 
ideal representation of a diamond rock. The elements being infinite in number, 
the combinations may, of conrse, be infinitely varied too. Just in proportion to the 
activity with which the play of fancy goes on, image will succeed image, and 
assume, according to the characteristic habit of the mind, a grotesque, a beautifhlf 
a diverting, or some other distinctive form." — /. D, MoreUs ** Elements of Psycho^ 
logy" Part 1., chap, v., pp. 173—176. 

(19) "In science^ scimus ut sciamus; in art, seimus ut produoamus. And 
therefore science and art may be said to be investigations of truth; but one, science^ 
inquires for the sake of knowledge; the other, art, for the sake of production: and 
hence science is more ^ncemed with the higher truths, art with the lower; aud 
science never is engaged, 4is art is, in productive application. And the most perfect 
state of msiencCy thecefore, will be the most high and accurate inquiry; the perfec- 
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So vast 18 art, (20) so narrow homan wit: 
Not onlj bonnded to pecuBar arts, 
Bat'4>ft in those coofined to tmgk parts. 
Like-kiBg6^we4ese t he fl o wywgte ganed h^&rSf 
.By Tain .ambition still .to make them more. 
Each might his sevsrai pramnse well oommand, 
Woiild.aUJbat.«to^-to what^hey widsewUmd, 
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61. 'Eztensire; limited. 

62. Spedal. 

68. Individual portioDB or p roce ss es. 
64. YietorieB; preyionsly. 



65. Increase. 

66. Separate department 

67. Condescend; know about. 



tion of art will be the most apt and efficient sjstem of mles, — art always throwiDg 
itself into the; form of rules." — Karslakey ^^ Aids to Logic f* b. i., p. 24. 

'* Sdenee is a knowledge of the laws of nature. This knowledge is the only 
rational basis of man's action on nature. By it he foresees what will be the 
result of the working of any phenomena left to their own spontaneous acthrity, and 
by what modifications he may produce a different result, more advantageous to 
himself. Science gives power to foresee^ and foreseeing leads to action,** — O, E, 
Lewes's " Comics Philosophy of Ike Sciences^ p. 41. 

(20) *' Every science has its corresponding art; because in life all our thought 
has an aim in action under pain of becoming sterile and fantastic But mltho^ 
art is necessary as a primary impulse and concurrent ^m to science, yet at a 
certain period of advancement it is indispensable that we should accurately separate 
them. The respective domains are distinct, though united; to one belongs 
knowledge, with prevision as result; to the other power, with acUon as Eeault."— 
G. H, Lewes^s " Comte*s PhUosqphy of the Sciences," p. 165. 



THE SELF-CULTURE LOGIC : 



A Simple Vade Mecum 
fiionoN h — CoMOBPnoif; Terms. 

Peroepttem is the power of takmg into 
thought an idea of a present object. 

Memory is the faculty of recalling 
ideas ittpast objects as they then were. 

ifm^pmatteii is the capacity of reviving 
in the mind ideas of absent objects. 

ConeepUon is the energy of thought 
by which the mind constracts oat of 
t£e various presentations and represen- 
tations of objects a general determinate 
notion of objects, capable of realizing in 
thought any whole class of objects pos- 
seesed of ebacaeters in common, as 
Birds. 

IdeaHon b the inner mental possibi- 
lity of acqmring knowledge on the 
pplioalion of the stimulus of conscious 
ezerdse to its powers, or of outward 
oljeots to the organs ef sensible percep- 
tion. 



of the Laws <f Thought, 

Ideas are the joint result of the idea- 
tive and the conceptive faculties of man. 

Perception supplies presentations of 
individuals in nature ; conception, repre- 
sentations of classes as true in nature; 
ideation, of classes as true in thought 

In the order of power, ideation is the 
antecedent; in the order of ezcitatioD, 
conception is precedent Conception 
yields the matter, ideation the form, of 
knowledge. 

Concepts and ideas, when expressed 
in language, are alike marked by nomet; 
and when considered through the me- 
dium of names are called, in logic, termi. 

Karnes or terms may be divided into 
^e classes.* — 

1. General and individual. S. Ooo- 
erete and abstract. 8. Connotative and 
' non* connotative. 4. Positive and nega- 
tive. 5. Belative and non-relatiTe. 



OUB COLXBCFSITS C0T7BSE. 
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1. General names are able to be used 
of seyeral objects in the same sense ;hui 
man, horse, hare, &o.; and individual 
denote one object only in the same sense, 
e.^^ Willian, Joliiis Gbanr, .Edn's 
]«le,lbe. 

2. Concrete nttMS «Pe tmeh^is imply 
that tke ebject fi{)OiEen ni is real iand 
Mtoal, as tMe, table, bod3c, &c.; and 
ak t t r a ct naoies imply tiiat the oi^iset^as 
it is tbebthoQght'of isno^votnal; «^^, 
length, square, &c. 

8. (htmcMioe names inq^ ^attri- 
bntis; «s, the capital of . filmland, the 
discoverer of Amerieft, &c.: and non- 
oeimetttiye .names denote no •ttribnte; 
«^^ Loadeb, Odnmlms, ftc. 

>4. PosiUm -aames coomto the pre- 
Mnee «f wmet^mg Mtnal, as p l e a s n re; 
negtOkre nnaes denote the ubioneetof 
8(»Mthing< actual, «. $r., impradeBce. 

^5. B^Uim tetms im|^ ednnectiwi 
ia soOM series of thoi^t of «ne kidivi' 
daal or olass with another, >as father, 
son, sovereign, subject, &c. ; non-relaUfte 
terms • have no sooh implioatbn, 'e.^., 
scribe, heath, &c. 

'7%ing8 namedbU may be classified 
tims, viz. :— 

C 1. Feelings. 

1. Ifinds. < 2. Perceptions.^ 

.( 3. Thoughts. 
i 1. Qualities. 

2. Bodies. < 2. Quantities. 

([ 3. Relations. 

Of nameable things we may speak 
dther of C^) the whole estenee; (2) 
pctri of its essence — Ist, thematerial, or 
2od, the characteristic part;— (3) or 
something implied^ Ist, necessarily, or 
find, accidentally in its essence: these 
Kte ttdled the 'predicableSf and may^be 
thus exhibited, viz. :-» 

(1) The wj^ole essence^=the speoieti 
4,g,, man, rational animal 

(2) Ptot of the wsenoe material^-v 
^ genius^ e,g., animal. I 

(8) Part of the essence oharac- > Mao. 
teristics=^£E<Bi8noe,'e.jr.,Ta- I 
tioial. ^ 




Something implied in the essence = 
(4.) Ti'opert^, (5.) Aandent.] 

1. Universal, but 1. Separable, e.^., 
not peculiar, e. g., inhabitant of Lon- 
vertdirated. don. 

2. Peculiar, 'tot '2. (lasepaen^le, 
not uiveMal, s,g.t v.-^., native «fLon- 
poeticd. "doQ. 

3.Ufihr0Kal«iid 
peculiar, e. ^., risi- 
ble. 

Example. — ^A native of ficclefec^n, 
in Jknufriessfaire, Seothind, yet resident 
in Obelsea, Thomas Carlyle has shown 
himself to be a man ^of singular Tatiooi- 
native power, one who can think «Bd 
speak in higher lonns tfaanmost other 
hnnan'aBimals. 

All terms ^KMsess emtemion and tfom- 
prehemsion. 

Eatension BignifieB the number of 
objects to which a term may be properly 
I iq^licable. 

Gompr eb ennon signifies the number 
of common characteristics which may be 
regarded as belonging to a term. 

Utile. — The greater the extension^the 
less tira comprehennen of a term; and 
the 'greater its comprehension, the -lees 
its extension. 

Extension refisrs to the mtkendliig 
of terms. Gomprehenmon refers to the 
compteaeify of terms. 

Substance is a universal term of 
little complexity, and including a large 
range of objects in it. Cohmbus is a 
particular term of great complexity, 
comprehending in it the charaoteristios 
— discoverer (of America), Eurc^ean, 
man, animal, organized being, substanoe, 
&c. The more fully we comprehend a 
tiling, the less extensively can we empby 
the term by which it is named: e.^., 
vegetable divides itself intotrees, shrubs, 
&c. ; and these again into diffisrent spe- 
cies; and lastly, when the con^prehmr 
non is greatest, becoming least in e»fan- 
«lof» as single individuals. 

Definition and Division are processes 
depending on an accurate knowledge of 
the chariwteristics of Terms, 
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LITESABY irOTES. 



%xhxvix^ |t0hj5^ 



Thb complete edition of the works 
of De Tocqaeville may be retarded 
somewhat by the demise of his widow. 

An "International Historic and 
Archsological Miscellany " is projected ; 
B. Bell, Ph.D., editor. 

A new magazine, " The Trayeller/' 
is on the tapis, 

M. Bonillet, editor of the *' Diotion- 
naire Ghussique," " Diotionnaire d'His- 
tmre et G^ographie," ^c, &o., died 
24th Dec. 

*' Libraries and Founders of Libraries ** 
a the title of a work of mnch interest 
promised by Mr. E. Edwards. 

M.Philarete Chasles has in the press 
" Voyages of a Critic through Life and 
Books/' 

A work on " The Pyramids " by Mah- 
mond Bey, the Viceroy of Egypt's As- 
tronomer, is just out 

Vol. L of the •* Vie de CsBsar," by 
Napoleon III., is to be issued simul- 
taneously in English, German, and 
French, on 20th Feb. Thomas Wright 
A.M., is the translator. 

Lord Overstone has bought J. B. 
MacCulloch's "Libraryof the Literature 
of Economic Science" for £5,000. 

The Austrian Government has bought 
up the ** Literary Bemains of Heinrich 
Heine,** the poetic wit of Germany. 

"Gladstone on China*' is to be a 
dissertation on teacups and their users. 

Archdeacon Hoare, Seatonian prize- 
man, 1807, for a poem on " The Ship- 
wreck of St. Paul," author of " Infant 
Baptism/' and other theological treatises, 
died 15th Jan., aged 84. 

Captain Dod, to whom we owe " The 
Parliamentary Companion," &c., died 
14th Jan. 

Bronterre O'Brien, author of a " Life 
of Bobespierre," and one of the leading 
Chartist writers, is dead. 

" Memoirs of M. Mocquard, justifying 
the Coup d^^tat and the Empire," are 
to be issued immediately under Impenal 
auspices. 



L. Jewitt's papers on Josiah Wedge- 
wood, the potter, are to be reprinted 
from the Art Journal, 

That portion of the "Annals" of 
Tacitus (57—130) relating to the 
" Beign of Caligula" is said to have 
been recovered among the ruins of a 
demolished old house at Catania. 

Bey. Dr. Burder, a distinguisbed Dis- 
senting clergyman, author of " Warning 
to Young Men," &c., is dead. 

On' 2nd Jan., Bichard Thomson, 
author of " Illustrations of British His- 
tory," "Essay on Magna Gharia," 
" Legends of London," &c., librarian of 
the London Institution, died, a^ 71. 

M. P. J. Proudhon (b. 1809), author 
of "The Social Problem Solved," 
"What is Property?" (in which he 
says " property is theft"), died 19t^ 
Jan. 

M. Taudon, editor of "CUssics,'' 
committed suicide in Paris 18th Jan. 

J. B. Collins, author of " Sackville 
Chase," "Singed Moths," &c., died 
Dec. 31st, aged 44. 

A. J. Guillery died at Brussels 19th 
Dec. 

Dr. H. Hirzel, the classical critic, died 
at Bome 28th Dec, aged 25. 

Professor Theodor Narbut, the Polish 
historian, died 26th Nov. 

Count F. Hartig, author of "The 
Genesis of the Austrian Bevolution," 
died 11th Jan., aged 75. 

We have to record the death of Jo- 
seph X. B. Boniface, better known as 
De Saintine (bom 1797), the author of 
"Picciola," " The Advantagesof Study," 
"Mutual Instruction," many novels, 
plays, histories, &c., and president of 
the Paris Socidte dea Gent de Lettret. 
He had been a constant collaborator of 
the dramatist Scribe. 

Dr. D. F. Strauss (bom 1808), who is 
at present resident in Berlin, author of 
" Das Leben Jesu," 1835, has in the 
press " The Christ of the Creeds, and 
the Jesus of History." 
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THE PRACTICAL TREATISES OF ARISTOTLE. 

Mbthodizbd thought was never so thoroughly realized and pre- 
sented in a complete unity, as in the works of the mighty sage of 
Stagira. His speculations spread from the centre outward ; they 
are not huilt or arranged, — they grow. Socrates was an inquirer ; 
he sought truth, and used much energy of mind to find it. Plat<> 
pursued a similar course of analysis, but he endeavoured to add 
thought to thought hy classification. Analogy lay at the basis of 
the Platonic Dialectic. Aristotle brought experience into the 
region of science, and asserted that it furnishes the first principles 
of every eeuuine philosophy. This' was a great idea. In it resided 
the possu)ility of progress in speculation. Unless the theory of 
the philosopher could explain experience, and lead to a systematic 
conception of it (Science) capable of being wrought into p»ractical 
life as an Art, small value, in nis opinion, was atttu;hable to it, how- 
ever plausible or sel^-consistent. Reason is the architect of iJl 
science, but experience is the quarry whence the materials are 
hewn and brought. Hence the need for knowing the forms and 
processes of reasoning. Thought must be tentative before it i» 
cognitive. Mere casual experience occasions thought ; but it must 
be tested, proved, arranged, and syllogized before it can take its- 
place among the accepted elements out of which philosophy is to be 
wrought and formed. 

** Perhaps," he says, " the beginning of everything is the^ greatest,. 
. • . for when the beginning is once made, it is easy to add.*' 
Logic is the beginning of practical thought. What does experience' 
appear to affirm P Let that be explicitly stated, that it may be 
inquired into, examined, and put to the test. To do this we must* 
studv the interpretation of language, and allow for the conditions 
in which it is employed. An analysis of the forms in which it is- 
possible for reasoning to be expressed effectively, must follow this p 
after which a further analysis of the efBciencv of proof is requisite. 
To acquire a readiness in the use of thougnt the classification of 
topics is advisable, in order that we may conveniently find the sort 
of argument which supplies the intellect with the most convincing- 
grounds for regarding any assertion as valid and true, or false and 
unworthy of dependence. The possibility of error being admitted, 
it is next necessary to ^in an acquaintance with the most general 
fallacies to which the mmd, if unguarded, may succumb. By means 
of the training attainable from the course of reflective survey of 
one's own active thinking thus outlined, an investigator may certify 

1866. u 
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himself of the accuracy of the forms of thought, and may then pro- 
ceed with comfortable confidence in his efforts to acquire a know- 
ledge of the realities of thought, — the elements from which it starts, 
the conclusions to which it leads, «nd the practical utilities to which 
they might be made subservient. 

This logic is only an instrument, an or^anon, by the use of which 
facility in the processes of thinking might be gained. Critical 
thought could only be advaataffeousTy engaged in when practical 
reflectiveness had been trained and exercised. To it the problem 
of Being becomes a matter of conscious interest, and the questions 
which arise in the mind regarding that which lies beyond sensation, 
and of which experience is only the shadow, begin to ^norge. Me- 
ta|>hysic becomes a necessity to speeulative inquiry, and the first 
philosophy energises itseK in ascertaining the |4aee of man in the 
circle of being, and how he stands related to other beings and to 
nature. 

The philosophers who preceded Aristotle found in nature four 
ultimate elements beyond wkith thought could not pursue its 
analysis. These were matter, 'form, cause, and end. Aristotle 
attempted to comprehend the interaction of these elements. Out of 
ti^ese he brought the magnificent conoepitions of r«al possibility ,*<- 
Dynamics, — and of active realization, — 

"An erurijff divine, 
To man devoted and to God endeared." 

These conceptions have been fruitful in all subsequent philosophy, 
and no system of speculation has yet arisen wlucdi can dispeiiae 
with them or their equivalents. Purpose, or «id, determines Form 
and directs motion, and form defines or limits Matter. Thus the 
leading element in nature is purpose. Design organizes the uni- 
verse. Motion is ceaseless. But motion is impossible, unless there 
be an impressed force. This original fc^oe must be itself unnioved, 
— a final cause. This first cause must be ungovemed by any foreign, 
energy. It is creative. It is distinguished by the foith-putting of 
pure power, — a power indestructible as its {Source, however con- 
yertible into seemingly difierent species of fi)roe— mechanical, vitid, 
or intellectual. Perhaps one of the most ooneise and noble passages 
in the speculative philos<^y of aneient times is the penetrating 
exposition of his thoughts on the intellect of Deity given in the 
twelfth book of the ** Metaphysics" of Ariitotle. Grievously in 
error, indeed, and far short of the dear light in which hunianity 
now looks at all discussions on the Source of Life, is the ''Theodicy" 
of Aristotle. He saw l^eity as everlasting and all-perlect, sub the 
great Motive of nature. iETe knew Him not as Providence, he felt 
Him not as Graoe. That was a reach to which unaided human 
thought could not attain. 

Deity, as a Supreme Motire, ean onh* act on the movsahle 
and the mutable. On matter He acts as force, on mind as power. 
But what 16 that ereature in which soul manifests itself F Soul 
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develops itself to experience in man, as a latent principle of 
potency, and as an actiire enerery. All power exists, and all energy 
18 exerted, for sonoe end. Wnat is tne purpose of human life? 
This query, of intense interest to all, was one of fascination to Aris- 
totle. A mournful inference may be deduced from the fact that 
his restless spirit was unsatisfied with all his speculations upon this 
subject. The Eliiios of Aristotle are to be found in three forms; 
of these the chief principles, and frequently the very words, are 
siniilar. This indicates, as we think, a struggle after truth, and a 
sense ofunsuecess. The "Nioomaohean Ethics," which Spengel be-> 
lieves to contain the g^uine doctrine of morals as taught by the Great 
Master ; the '' Eudemian Ethics," which has been supposed by some 
to be a reproduction from the notes of the scholars of the Lyceum 
bvEudemus of Ehodes ; and the " Great Ethics," which is but a brief 
abstract,— comprise so much similar matter, are in fact so frequently 
in parts transcripts of each other, Uiat they may confidently be 
regarded as in all essential points exponents of the moral philosophy 
of Aristotle. The origin and relation of three such treatises have 
formed puzzles to Aristotelian commentators for centuries. May 
the solution not be, that, sensible of the defects of his theory, and 
unable to content himself while he felt himself entangled in a 
fallacy, he recurred again and again to the task of unravelment ; but 
having started with a false principle, he found himself going farther 
into darkness the more he groped along that misleading line of 
thought? • The mystery of morals baffled him, because he made the 
chiefend of human lii^ to be the ac<juisition of happiness, not the 
performance of duty. The personality of man, and the independ- 
ence of his wHl, were not present with sufficient vigour in his spirit. 
Hence he confounded politics with ethics, and made the require- 
ments of state-craft the criterion of private virtue, — a fatal error 
alike m statesmanship and in moral philosophy ; a sophism palmed 
by the heart upon the intellect. 

" Aristotle," says Sir G. C. Lewis, " treats ethics as a department 
of polities. He includes not only strategics, economics, and rhetoric, 
but also ethics, under political science, which he considers as the 
master-science, and as comprehending within itself all the ends 
of human life aimed at by the other sciences." In his *' Politics " 
Aristotle considers state-government as difierent from home- 
govemm^it ; examines ideal schemes of constitutions in contrast 
with re^ ones ; and then proceeds to discuss what is the best form 
of government, and what kinds of governments are possible in 
difSrmg coimtries. In doing this he analyzes the characteristics of 
the several forms of human government. The work is conducted 
with much attention to experience, on the facts of which he en- 
deavours to base the premises from which he reasons. Polities has 
^r its end the CHSganic co-operation of man with man for the attain- 
ment of a pei^t and sufficient life. Whatever state best affords 
Hie means of entire sufficiency of life to every member of it, 
— individual, family, elaas, race, &c.,*^iB possessed of the best con- 
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stitation. Neither fear of others, mutual compact, nor external 
force, form the ideal groundwork of states, but ike possibilify 
of fulfilling a perfect life. This, though it is the end of political 
society, can only manifest itself in the family, with the various 
relationships of subordination and servitude it implies, and in the 
person whose life is to be perfected. "As ethics consider men 
"exclusively in their private relations, independently of the oommu- 
nity, they may be properly separated from politics. 

The highest and most general object in life, that by the bringing 
about of which it is per^ted, is happiness. What, then, are the 
elements of happiness? How is it to be realized in its fullest 
measure? And on what principles must man act to secure it? 
This, we apprehend, is the vitiating postulate of the Ethics. They 
assume ihat the supreme good is happiness. This is accepted by 
induction from experience. Every man is engaged in seeldng 
happiness ; therefore the attainment of happiness is the end of 
man's bein^. It is not so : Deity has added to the performance 
of right action — duty, the reward — happiness ; and men, loving the 
reward, have sought it as if, disjoined from the means, it could 
be acquired. The performance of duty, not the attainment of 
happiness, is the true purpose of man's life. Aristotle's inductions 
misled him, because men had for ages been misled by passion to 
love pleasure rather* than duty. Escaped from the mist originating 
from this inaccurate axiom, however, Aristotle mounts to the height 
of his great argument, and ennobles thought with a grand series 
of speculations, of which the following is an epitome : — ^What is hap- 
piness P Not outward good, but inward perfection. Every activity 
of man, exercised in conformity to the conditions of humanity, gives 
as its result, pleasure (on which subject an able dissertation is to oe 
found in the first five chapters of the tenth book of the " Nicoma- 
chean Ethics"); hence, to be actively minded in accordance with 
virtue is to be happy. Virtue is the mean between the extremes of 
entire selfishness and entire self-abandonment; e.g., courage, a 
mean between cowardice and rashness ; temperance, between excess 
and asceticism; liberality, between avarice and prodigality, Ac. 
The guide in all these matters is reason, and ethics is subordinated 
to logic. Virtuous activi^ presupposes predetermination. The 
purpose arises in the will, the choice of the mode of accomplishing 
that purpose is left to the reason. Will impels reason, ana reason 
controls will. The effect of this interaction of forces is, that man 
acquires habits, and hence emerges the fact of human res)>onsibility. 
** The end pursued being a decision of the will, and the means which 
conduced to the effecting of that end being capable of deliberate 
forethought and preference, the acts resulting from these exercises 
of thought are intentional and voluntary. . . . Whenever it is 
in our own power to do aching it must be also in our power to leave 
it undone. . . . If to do good or evil is put in our own power, 
not to do them must also be in our power. . . . Man is mora 
surely the begetter of his actions than of his children ; and the acts 
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whose sources are within us depend on us, and are Tolontary." 
Acticuis, individually considered, may not be under our sole control, 
but the habits on which we act are. To care for our habits, then, 
is to prepare for right action, ».«., for virtuous conduct. — Then 
follow splendid descriptions and criticisms of the virtues, especially 
of justice, and the foundations of law depending on it ; and friend- 
ship, as the exemplar of the bonds which knit society in one. 

How is the will to be influenced in the predeterminations which it 
must make individuaUy and socially, so that life may proceed in its 
active efforts along the pathway of perfectibility, and succeed 
in gaining happiness P The human intellect, in its pure operations, 
BjBogizeB. Logic is the science of inquiry after truth. Man is not, 
however, a pure intelligence. He has a will and emotions. Unless 
thought, emotion, ana will work together in unity, the fulness of 
human activity can neither be excited nor exerted. Logic con- 
Tinces, — produces absolute certainty — irrefragable truth. In syl- 
logism there is no room for doubt. It is the organon of truth. 
Snetoric persuades, calls to the aid of the reason the emotions and 
the will, to supply by their motion the force required to stir the 
mind to a desired action. Logic gives science and certainty. 
Shetoric gives opinion and probability. When any idea has upon 
its side only a chance of oeing true ; when round it there lie, 
in varying proportions and powers, truth and falsehood, right and 
wrong, rnetoric is employed to induce the mind to look on one side 
as that on which the greater likelihood appears, and to iufluence the ' 
will to decide in favour of that which otherwise might not be 
capable of decision. Logic, the arbiter of certainty, endeavours 
continually to enlarge the sphere of its dominion, and as science 
collects into her treasury each new truth, the field of rhetoric 
becomes limited, as the discussions of explorers end when science 
has produced her definite chart of a disputed territory. 

Siietoric, as rhetoric, concerns itself with theses of which com- 
plete proof or disproof is unattained, and which lie between the 
limits of the possible or the plausible and the probable. Its object 
is to manage the thoughts which we present to others for accept- 
ance in such a way as to engage the emotions, and turn the will to 
regard them favourably. In short, rhetoric aims, through the 
proper and effective employment of language, at the production of 
belief. This is the signification which the word seems to us to bear 
in the able treatise in which Aristotle has embodied his opinions on 
the "Art of Ehetoric," — an art which he defines to be one by which 
" we ac<|uire a knowledge of what will serve our purpose, as regards 
any subject, to win the assenting belief of the hearer " (Book I., 
ch. ii.). It is the counterpart and complement of logic. Every- 
thing that has a tendency to persuade the will, and make particular 
opinions appear credible, comes within the province of the art. In 
a sense, indeed, lo^c and rhetoric may be said to be intersected by , 
each otiier, for logic, as the science of proof positive, cannot fail to 
affect the will wmch is made sensible of real truth, while, on the 
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other hand, rhetoric provides the intellect with the means of laying 
out tmth attractiyely in method and langaage. Viewed as arts, 
they mxifit be kept astmder in l^onfi^ht; viewed as activities in 
actual operation on thought, they cannot be regarded as exerting 
themselves apart, but now the intellect demonstrates by logic, and 
again it persuades by rhetoric, as each in its turn seems best and 
most advisable. 

Persuasion " presupposes in some degree, and therefore may be 
understood to imply [the exercise of], all the other talents of an 
orator, — to enlighten, to evince, to paint, to astonish, to inflame; 
but this does not hold inversely, [forj one may explain with clear- 
ness and prove with energy who is incapable of the sublime, the 
pathetic, and the vehement." He who in the former way made 
himself master of the hearts of men would be mainly a rhetorieian, 
and whoso confined himself to the latter task and undertaking would 
be chiefly a logician. We know that such effects as the above are 
produced by the combined use of thought and language as elo- 
quence, sometimes by accident and sometimes by habit. If by 
examining into the causes of these successes we can ascertain and 
methodize them, reduce them to systematic rules, and apply them 
to reproduce similar results, then we have constituted an art which 
is both teachable and useable ; or rather we have constructed a 
science which overrules practice, and so makes man capable of a 
more skilful and certain exercise of the powers called into exertion 
in the production of certain effects, i, e., an art founded on a science. 
Of the commentaries published on this treatise, perhaps the beat 
are those of Eeiz and Buhle ; but they are in Latin. The work is 
translated by T. A. Buckley in Bohn's Classical Library, in which 
also is republished " A Brief of the Art of Rhetoric," by Thomas 
Hobbes, of Malmesbury, from the posthumous edition 1681, which 
was — though the editor does not seem to have been aware of this— 
separately issued in 1652 anOnymouslif, To the above works, with 
Bekker's edition of the Greek text and Barthelmr St. Hilaire's 
version in French, it will be sufficient to direct the attention of 
those desiring further information than the present paper affords. 
We think it well, while noting such matters, to mention two tracts, 
one of fourteen pages the other of eight, contained in the 6^ 
volume of Hobbes's English Works (Sir William Molesworth's 
edition) and entitled respectively, " The Art of Rhetoric," wid " The 
Art of Sophistry." But to return :— 

The treatise of Aristotle on Rhetoric is divided into three 
sections,— -of which the flrst considers and discusses the principles 
upon which the rhetorician must proceed, in order to produce belief, 
i. 6., the philosophy of persuasiveness ; the second explains the dis- 
position and arrangement of argumentative discourse; and the 
third expounds the principles of style. Perhaps it may be advisable 
to present a brief vidimus of the whole work in the form of a 
paradigm (see p. 168). This may serve several useful purposes, — 
as, for example, it may be regarded as a topical index to the book ; 
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it may assist in keeping the aim of the treatise steadilj before us, 
notwithstanding the frequent digressions interspersed throughout 
it ; it may be employed as a handy help in revising the work after 
it has been carefully perused; and it may be considered as in 
itself a summary of the contents suflBcient to show the complete- 
ness and the form of the oldest and best of rhetorical writings. 

Hhetoric is the art of persuasion. It consists of three piurts, viz., 
the production of belief, language, and arrangement. 

Belief may be produced either by art or without art. Persuasion 
is best effected by him who is able (1) to draw inferences syllogisti- 
cally (from enthymemes) ; (2) to take a full view of his subject from 
a moral point, and as regards its relation to the virtues ; and (3) to 
rouse or subdue the passions by knowing (a) what each passion is ; 
(b) what its nature is ; (r) how and by what causes it is excited. 
In other words, a knowledge of logic, moral philosophy, and the 
emotional nature of man, is required by a rhetorician. A rhetorieal 
syllogism is an enthymeme. B-hetoric accepts the propositions 
whicn result from the decisions of other sciences, and does not foel 
called on to prove them. The consideration of certainties it re- 
legates to them, and contingency remains as its sole field and pro- 
vince. Enthymemes are deduced from probabilities and si^ns. 
Probability is what usually happens. A sign is either a sensible 
fact, or something reducible to that as its ori^n and ground. 
Arguments from probability may be employed either to account 
for a past fact, or as a ground of expectancy regarding a future one, 
and are, in their very nature, more or less inconclusive. Argu- 
ments from signs are either evidential or explanatory. They are 
assailable in regard to their premises, and as to their applicabdity. 
Signs are either — 
1. From general to particular, or 2. From particular to general, 
(t. e.y from genus to species,) (i. «., from species to genus,) 

when they are not necessary or fallible. which thej may be 

Logically, Illogically, 

and then necessary and then unneces- 

and infallible. sary and fallible. 

Persuasion, i.e., the oratorical production of belief, is of three 
kinds : — 1, Deliberative ; 2, Demonstrative ; 3, Judicial. In each 
of these persuasion is either special or general. Deliberative elo- 
quence considers whether a thing is useful ; demonstrative, if it is 
honourable ; judicial, if it is just. 

The means of producing belief without rhetorical art are laws, 
witnesses, documents, torture, and oaths, which form subsidiary 
matters in relation to judicial oratory. 

In special persuasion there falls to be considered the character of 
the speaker, the passions of the hearers, and their general character 
and habits. Persuasion may concern itself with fact, possibility in 
the past or in the future, and with the extent of the fact, or 
its possibility. 
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The general means of producing belief are examples, entbymemes, 
and maxims. All knowledge, acoording to Aristotle, origmates in 
or witb tbe senses. Hence, induction precedes syllogism, and yields 
its premises. 

liixamples are tbe bases of inductions. ^Examples are eitber (l)real, 
or (2) feigned. Tbe species of tbe latter are eitber parable or fable. 

Enthjmeines are either«>] 
1. Gonfirmatoiy, or 2. Kefatative, 

(i.c, deduced from an acknowledged (i.e., deducing from a premise what it 
premise): — not admitted): — 

1. Contraries. 12. Gonseqaeuts. 1. Contradictions. 

2. Affioitiee. 13. Dilemma. 2. Explanation. 

3. Relation. 14. Enumeration. 3. Causa and eflfect, or 

4. Comparison. 15. Motives. 4. Effect to cause. 

5. Time. 16. Analogy. 5. Degrees. 

6. Retort. 17. Similahtj of 6. Anomalj. 

7. De6nition. consequences. 7. Prior errors. 

8. Signification. 18. Inconsistency. 8. Equivocations. 

9. Division. 19. Assuming tbe 

10. Induction. ]>os8ible as real. 

11. Decisions. 20. Paradox. 

Maxims are (1) eitber witb proof, or (2) witbout it ; (3) part of an 
entbymeme, or (4) entbymemes and more. Tbe use of maxims 
becomes old men better tban young ones, and tbe advantages of tbeir 
use in public speaking are twofold, (1) tbey tickle tbe vanity of tbe 
bearer ; and (2) tbey sbow to tbinking men tbe cbaracter of tbe 
speaker wbo uses tbem. 

Tbe foregoing matters occupy in tbeir definition, consideration, 
and exposition, Books I. and II. of tbe " Ebetoric." Book III. 
concerns itself witb tbe otber two portions of tbe art — expression and 
arrangement. Tbis be begins by saying, " Tbere are tbree matters 
requiring attention in regard to a speecb, viz., tbe sources and con- 
ditions of persuasion, tbe style and tbe disposition of it ;" and, subor- 
dinate to tbese, tbe mode of delivery, of wbicb tbere is, be says, as 
yet no art, tbougb one is urgently required. Delivery sbouid be 
regulated according to tbe subject as to pitcb of voice, barmony of 
tones, and rbytbm of diction. 

Excellence of style depends on clearness of diction. Tbe single 
words of a discourse sbouid be proper to tbe subject, a little more 
rare tban tbose employed colloquially, tbougb tbis ougbt not to be 
ostentatiously paraded. Words in general use, j>opular and meta- 
pborical pbrases, are bcRt adapted for prose. A frigid style must be 
avoided. Tbis is cbiefiy to be traced to tbe use of compound, 
foreign, and epitbetical terms, and to improper metapbors. BEence, 
in tbe employment of similes, words sbouid be carefully cbosen and 
consistently employed. Parity of diction is equally essential. In 
aiming at tbis we sbouid attend to tbe connecting particles of 
speecb, oboose distinct ratber tban vague or ambiguous terms, and 
• give tbem a proper grammatical construction. Style sbouid be 
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able to be understood, eren without pxmctaation 5 hence we skould 
avoid parentheses and inconsistent terms when speaking of many 
things together. Elevation of style depends on the use of tlie 
definition for the name of the thing defined, or periphrasis, meta- 
pborieal illnstration, distinct enunciation, and separate mention, 
the use or absence of connectives, and the employment of negatives. 
Style should also be becoming, that is, be in keeping with the 
subject; it should be possessed of cadence, but not of musical 
modulation. Style must be either continuous or reflex. It is hest 
when it does not run on indefinitely,* but recurrently. The funda- 
mental requirement of style is intelligibility. " Neither ought it to 
escape notice that each kind of eloquence has its own peculiar style, 
as it is deliberative, demonstrative, or judicial.** 

Of arrangement the following are the chief requisites : — 1, State- 
ment ; 2, proof. These are the essential divisions, but the greatest 
number are, — 1, exordium ; 2, statement ; 3, proof; 4, peroration. 
The exordium is the commencement of the speech — an opening of the 
way for what is to succeed. The statement is the narrative portion 
of the matter. Great art may be shown in it, either by maudngit 
continuous if possessed of inherent oneness and interest, or by 
breaking it up into manageable sections, between which, observations 
may be inserted, to keep up or to re-arouse the hearer*s attention. 
Proof should be demonstrative, and may, therefore, be either 
syllogistic or enthymematic. The peroration hag a fourfold pur- 
pose — 1, securing favourable regard to oneself and ill-will to an 
adversary (if there be any) ; 2, amplification, or extenuation ; 3, 
excitement of passionate interest ; 4, recalling the chief points 
on which the speech has been employed, and asserting that what 
had been undertaken has been accomplished. 

So closes the " Art of Rhetoric,** a model of profound thinking, 
careful discrimination, acute investigation, and well-grounded reason- 
ing. To this treatise that other, which appears to be only a frag- 
ment, entitled " The Poetics,** may be regarded as a supplement. 
It is the moat authentic and exact utterance we have on the 
theory of art among the Greeks. " Art," says Goethe, ** is called 
art simjjly because it is not nature.** And Aristotle says poetry is 
"an imitative art.*' Its primary object is to represent or create 
imitatively ; not essentially to instruct, or even to delight, though 
every good imitation should do both. Hence it is not nature, Imt 
is either a representation, a refinement, or a caricature of it ; but 
still, as Shakspere has expressed it, — 

" That ar« 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature make3." 

The task which Aristotle proposes to himself in this work may 
be best stated in his own words : — " Let us speak concerning -poetry 
itself and its species ; what speciality each possesses, and how fables 
must be composed, in order that poetry may be such as is becoming: 
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further, let ns explain of how many and what kind of part» poetry 
consists; and in our usnal manner let ns treat of such things 
as pertain to this topic, heginmng, agreeably to natore, first with 
emeh things as are first." 

Poets are imitators. It is the imitation, not the metre, which 
€5on8titute8 the poet. Out of the old materials of nature, history, 
^ling, iiiought, &c., they make something new; hence do they 
receive the name, poets. Imitations may either be of the good or the 
bad ; and the manner of imitation may differ as well as the means. 

Two canses, and these physical, seem to have produced poetry 
in general, viz., a tendency to imitation, and a love of melody. A 
note on the progress of tragedy and comedy follows, and these are 
thus defined. Comedy is an imitation, as to the ridiculous, of bad 
eharaetera. The ridiculous is turpitude, or error, unattended by 
pain, and not destructive ; but Tragedy is an imitation of a worthy 
or illustrious and perfect action, possessing greatness, expressed 
in pleasing language, by the use of several species of imitation in its 
parts, by men acting it, and not in narration, and purifying from 
similar passions by the operation of pity and fear. The plot includes 
six parts, — story, action, diction, sentiments, representation, and 
melodious composition. The difference between the poet's plot and 
Hie Idstorian's recital is that the former should be probable, and the 
latter actual. The nature and essentials of plots, the passions they 
should inspire, and the means of exciting them, are next dwelt upon. 
The first part of tragedy ravels and the second unravels events. 
The different kinds of tragedies, and the specific diction to be 
employed in each, are thereafter explained, and the passage from 
tr^c to epic poetry is made. 

Epic poetry should possess unity of interest-rrather unity of 
action than of time. The nature, characteristics, diction, and form 
of epic poetry are well elaborated, and the affinity as well as the 
respective merits of tragic and epic poetry are earefally pointed out. 
It is probable that in the complete treatise an equally exhaustive 
analysis of comedv was given ; and that the various other species 
of poetry were denned, explained, and characterized. But the por- 
Hoas here epitomized are all that remain of this work of the arch- 
critic of antiquity. 

We have now finished our series of Aristotelic papers. In them 
we have successively treated of the events of his life, the teachings 
of his logic, the method and results of his attempt to elicit a science 
of nature ; and now we have striven to explain the chief elements 
of his practical philosophy. In these we have incidentally touched 
upon most, if not all, the special and noteworthy additions to or 
changes in speculation which we owe to the founder of the school of 
the Peripatetics. It remains for us now only to endeavour, in a word 
or two of characterization, to convey an idea of the thinkings and 
achievings of this great leader of human thought. 

To compose an adequate eulogium is impossible. Ordinary terms 
of encomium are monopolized merely to express the actualities 
of his accomplishments. He was at once the most profound of 
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sages and the most indefatigable of inyestigators. He aimed at 
mastering the secrets of nature and thought. His eye swept the 
whole expanse of human knowledge with accuracy, precision, and 
insight. To him we owe the arts of classification, of demonstration, 
and of persuasion. The method of science unveiled itself to his far- 
foreseeing genius before science itself was begotten by reason and 
experiment ; and the discipline of the human mtellect is more tho- 
roughly and correctly tau^^ht by this chief didascalus of mankind 
than by all other ancient thinkers and teachers. 

If inferior to Socrates in intense moral aspiration, or to Plato in 
the lofty grandeur of soaring ideality, his range was wider and his 
erudition more complete. In him Greek philosophy culminated. 
Tlie thinking faculty of humanity never made before his day such 
vital efforts, nor has any single mind e?er since acquired such en- 
during domination as that which has been granted to the Stagyrite. 
The whole subsequent history of philosophy and of human thought 
shows his influence. In ancient as in modern times, in the East-em 
as in the Western empires of the earth, over Christian and Moslem 
alike, his mighty energy of intellect gave him supremacy. The 
very forms othuman thought have been moulded according to the 
laws which he discovered and applied. The securities men take 
against deception in speculation or exposition owe their efficacy 
to him. The language of thinking men throughout the civiliz^ 
universe conforms itself to the didactic genius of Aristotle, and the 
philosophical terminology he conceived and co-ordinated has estab- 
lished itself triumphantly as that of the intellectual nations of 
Europe. ** The impress of no single mind, save On b, has been more 
indelibly en^aven on the history of man, science, thought, and life." 

When, thirteen years ago, this series of papers on " European 
Philosophy '' was planned and commenced, it was the intention of 
the writer, in a few brief sketches, to picture broad spaces of the 
fields of speculation, but only to give glimpses of the lives and 
thoughts of the philosophers of olden days. As, howevw, the 
interest felt in these papers widened, their plan was extended ; for 
no adequate, readily available, yet comprehensive exposition of 
iEincient thought was then attainable by the readers of ordinary 
journals, even the leaders of literature eschewing these matters as 
too weighty for them. Hence have our articles gone far beyond 
the limits of their original design, and increased in number, as 
important speculations came before us. Now, however, we have 
attained a landing-place from which we may venture to sweep more 
rapidly along the pathways, and a few more papers — scarcely more 
than three— shall bring us to the end of our Survey of Pre-Christian 
Philosophy. It will be long before we meet again a rival to him 
whom we have already described as the mighty Sta^rite,—- that 
cool, clear, formal, acute, and daring thinker; that giant amid a 
race of giants ; that eager, impetuous, deep-thoughted and truth- 
loving soul ; extensively learned, laboriously studious, entliusiastio- 
ally enamoured of speculation, who has become one of the mightiest 
names of which the glorious land of Greece can boast. S. N. 
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NOTE ON "MODERN LOGICIANS— ARCHBISHOP 
THOMSON." 

The inevitable hearsay amid which men, occupying enfinent 
public stations, live and move, and of which they are necessarily 
80 much the objects, is often misleading. Although a considerable 
amount of care and of critical comparison of dates, on diis, &c., was 
employed in the collection and arrangement of the facts brought 
together in our paper on " The Right Hon. and Most Rev. Wm. 
Thomson, D.D., Lord Archbishop of York," in January, subse- 
quent information has reached us, which seems to justify the issue 
of a note in our pagiss, corrective of some of the statements given 
therein — lest, being regarded as authentic, because not noticed, 
they should mislead our readers. The following are the material 
items. 

That the archbishop was educated at St. Bees' school if, we find, 
an error. 

A new reading of the archbishop's position on the class-list has 
been suggested to us. An unwise bye-law — in the interests of medio- 
crity no doubt — ^was operative in Queen's College in his day, that any 
scholar thereof who "did not obtain honours " would lose his chance 
of a fellowship ; but a third class was sufficient te secure it. It is 
thought that the archbishop limited his aim for his examination — 
not his studies — te what would gain him that class, and no other ; 
-and that accordingly he offered for examination too small a number 
of books for the highest honours. The archbishop could not have 
been so unskilled in logic as is implied in our paper; indeed, we 
have good authority for saying that, prior to 1840, Wm. Thomson 
was known in Oxford as an innovator in logic, — thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Xant's logic, Aristotle's " Organon," and a lar^e 
number of logical and philosophical books ; and that even then his 
" Laws of Thought " were sketched and partly written. The kind 
of information on the subject which he brought before the exami- 
ners — so different from the Oxford logic of that day-^may have 
given rise to the rumour which enlarged itself into the statement 
on which we relied. 

Another Oxford incident has been wrongly reported. Both can> 
didates for the provostship of Queen's voted for themselves — a 
custom usual in such college elections, unless when the rivals vote 
for each other, which obviously does not alter the residt. The 
votes for Dr. Thomson' were eight, and for the other candidate five, 
and as the facts were publicly known, there wag no cause for 
rumours on this head. 

Some of the dates given, on re-collation, have been found errone- 
ous. The Rev. Wm. Thomson was Curate of Guildford, 1843-5, 
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and Curate of Cuddeadon. He became Tutor in Queen's in 1847, 
not 1844. 

We find that, by some inadvertence, we have attributed to the 
Eboracan prelate the authorship of a work on " The Messiah and 
His Xingdom," which another writer daims. . 

We iSke the present opportunity of noting with approval the 
earnest and hearty way in which the archiepiscopal logician has 
^ acted in regard to popular education and on church extension— 
' subjects sufficiently cognate to each other in themselves, though 
often disjoined. In both dejjartments a great work may be done 
by a judicious and enthusiastic prelate. We believe that the day 
of indifference to men's educational elevation is well-nigh past. We 
have already allowed too much drifting into ignorance and vice, if 
not crime, through negligence in this matter. It may be, it pro- 
bably will be, much more diffictdt to draw back those who have 
been treated as aliens into the fold of the church now than it would 
have been at the right time to have retained them in it. If careful 
and Christian effort be unceasingly used, great results may be anti- 
cipated for the conjoined movements in which the archbishop has 
so earnestly interested himself, and we hope that life, strength, 
and grace may be granted to him to widen and deepen in his 
province a knowledge of Christ and of His kingdom. 

S. IS, 



Ak Affected Mak carries himself like his dish (as the proverb 
says) very uprightly, without spilling one drop of lus humour. 
He is an orator and rhetorician, that delights in flowers and orna- 
ments of his own devising to please hims^f and others that laugh • 
at him. He is of a leaden dull temper, that stands stiff, as it is 
bent, to all crooked lines, but nev&r to the right. When he thinks 
to appear most graceful, he adorns himself most ill-favouredly, like 
an Indian that wears jewels in his Hps and nostrils. His words and 
gestures are all as stiff as buckram, and he talks as if his 1^ were 
turned up as well as his beard. All his motions are regular as if 
he went by clockwork, and he goes very true to the nick as he is 
set. He has certain favourite words and expressions, which he 
makes very much of— as he has reason to do, for they serve h"?? 
upon all occasions, and are never out of the way when he has use 
of them — as they have leisure enough to do, for nobody ebe has 
any occasion for them but himself. All his affectations are forced 
or stolen from others ; and though they become some partiodar 
persons, where they grow naturally, as a flower does on Us stalk, 
he thinks they wUi do so by him, when they are pulled and dead.— 
Samuel Butler. 
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AEE THE WORKING CLASSES QUALIFIED FOR 
PABLIAMENTAEY BEPEESENTATION ? 

AFFIEMATIVE AETICLE.~II. 

The working classes are qualified for parliamentary representa- 
tion, because the mere matter of parliamentary representation is to 
give a YOte for a gentleman yho nas studied politics to sit in tlie 
council of the nation to advise on its wants and requirements, and 
the means by which its prosperity may be promoted. 

A parliamentary representative is not amenable and responsible 
only to his constituents, or to the persons who actually roted for 
him. He is a responsible adviser of the Crown and thinker for the 
country. He is responsible to his conscience, to the House, and 
to the Grovemment. It is quite a mistake in representation to say 
that a member is a delegate from his constituents to promote their 
interests and advocate their opinions. A representative goes to 
Parliament as the supporter of a particular theory of government 
or legislation, but he is bound to forego his own predilections and 
his constituents' wishes, when it is proven to him in discussion 
that the requirements of his country are not to be best met by 
these suggestions. Working men are quite well qualified to give 
an opinion on what form of policy they regard as best for the 
country, and hence they are quite qualified to vote ; for the sending 
of a member to Parliament is only registering the opinion of 1^ 
country in favour of certain modes of government, and sending a 
man to see that, as far as possible, these opinions shall havedue 
weight in the council of the nation. 

Working men are best qualified for parliamentary representation 
because, from their great numbers, it would be impossible to bribe 
them, whereas the small constituencies which are in use at the 
present time are peculiarly bribable —or there would not be so 
many bribery trials and acts. Working men are peculiarly touchy 
upon any matter that has even the appearance of getting them to 
entertain an opinion upon any othpr score than its correctness. 
Their independence and outspokenness is proverbial. 

Who toe the men that stickle for their rights F Not your petty 
shopkeepers in the off-lying streets of electoral towns, or small 
tradesmen in cities. They are too often sneaks, whose rile humility 
towards those who have anything to give secures the scom of work- 
ing men. They are the men who do not speak oat at public meet- 
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ings and yestry oontentions, bnt who '' decline to saj anything at 
present/' because in the presence of some big-wig. You cannot 
get working men to sniyel to the lord of the manor, or to scrape his 
lowest bow to the dean. He is accustomed to obey his employer 
as his employer ; but he is seldom to be restrained from speakinj^ 
his mind. If we add, his natural independency — shown in his 
attachment to dissent, to his own class, his own amusements, and 
his general ayersion to be patronized — ^we shall come to the condu- 
sion that a member of the working classes is fitted for parliamentary 
rep*eBentation better than almost any other man. 

This is, in fact, the secret of the middle-class ayersion to working 
men being represented in Parliament. They know their independ- 
ence of. spirit, and they fear that if this independency got any 
encouragement, it would tend to defeat their aims in haymg a class 
entirely subordinate to themselyes. 

The working classes haye made more personal adyancement 
during the previous forty years than any other — even the great 
and noble. And whereyer the opportunity has been giyen them 
they haye shown their capacity for higher things. Many of them 
comprehend the intricacies of home and foreign politics better than 
members of the Houses of Parliament, and have been successful ia 
])08ing them on the platform and hustings. Many of them, by dint 
of personal industry, have risen into place in the pulpits of dissent- 
ing churches, in foremanships, and m offices of trust, as church- 
wardens, members of the board of guardians, &c. 

Look at the self-denial practised by the working classes, amidst 
all their poverty and difficulties, to bring up their families to some- 
thing better than they have been themselves. Notwithstanding 
the high rates of provisions, rent, clothing, and education, see how 
much care they take to provide their children with the best in their 
power, and how proud they are to see their young folks clean, neat, 
healthy, and conuortable. Besides this, look at their kindness to 
one another, the frequency with which they part with their own 
comforts to help their poorer neighbours. Again, look at the amount 
they have managed to put into the savings banks, shortly as they 
have been in existence, and badly as they were constituted. The 
co-operative stores, of which they have been members, and which 
they are learning to manage better and better as the teachings of 
experience become available, show that in all that relates to com- 
mon sense and business they are quite as worthy of admiration, 
opportunity considered, as £10 householders. 

No argument could be so baseless as that which B. S. giyes with 
all the confidence of an axiom, " The larger the constituency, the 
greater is the power of money " (p. 97). Is it easier to bribe the 
10,000 electors of Birmingham or the 280 of Honiton? the 6,000 of 
Newcastle or the 365/ of Huntingdon? the 20,000 of Glasgow or 
the 300 of the county of Sutherland P The fact is, that if you want 
to see the most independent and the best members of the House of 
Commons, you must look for them as the representatiyes of those 
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jplhceB which are most largely peopled by the working dasses. Not 
in, towns where decay has made property so low that sham gentility 
Las made it its home — a sort of well-to-do-ish pauper parish, — but in 
an active centre of trade, where property is high-priced, and where, 
therefore, many of the better class of working people are compelled 
to live in £10 houses, and to pay rates. Compare the members of 
the sham-genteel and of the working-class towns, and you will 
find proof positive that the working classes are qualified for re- 
presentation. 

Working men have a greater stake in good representation than 
those who occupy the class above them. That class fiattcrs itself it 
can manage to live on somehow, no matter what party is in power. 
Money has always its own worth ; and hence they are selfishly dis- 
regardful of the obligation of giving their votes honestly. A work- 
ing man knows that his own comfort and his children's bread 
depend on good government — which means successful trade, peace, 
low taxes, and general instruction. Nothing is more certain than 
tLat a purer representation would arise from an infusion of the 
working classes into the present constituencies. Look at how the 
votes go at the hustings ! Do they not always go in favour of the 
man most anxious for civil and religious liberty, for national great- 
ness and independence, yet for peace within and without the king- 
dom P Placemen do not go to the constituencies where trade makes 
men independent ; they burrow in those nests of corruption where 
annuitants congregate ; for they know that among them they can 
work their way by gammon and gold. They are tne class to insist 
upon promises of personal benefit before they will vote, not, as R. S. 
mistakingly asserts (p. 98), the working classes. 

A Paruament with a mob pulling the strings (p. 98) is not so 
lamentable a sight as one whose strings are pulled b^ pot- wallopers 
and bribed freeholders, of annuitants whose lean wits make them 
the prey of the place-hunter, and who thereafter plague his heart 
out for a place or a pension. The greatest libel that could be written 
on parliamentary representation in England would be to give a 
classified list of the parties whose votes make the Parliament exist- 
ing among us at tms day what it is. Many votes are got from 
more shameful sources than the skin-hardened hand of a working 
man. 

We think none will gainsay the assertion that the working classes 
tnerit the electoral franchise. D. N. A. 

NEGATIVE ABTICLE. — II. 

The discussion of the subject at the present time will be oppor- 
tune and valuable. There can be no question but that the extension 
of the franchise, in the last session of the present Parliament, and, if 
the electors are wise, in the selection of representatives in the first 
session of a new Parliament, will be the most important matter of 
debate. From the active steps abeady taken by the newly formed 
Beform Unioni and from the interest manifested by l^e public and 
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the press, there can be little or no doubt but that a Eefonn Bill will 
be demanded, and — when the subject arrives at maturity — granted. 
What its provisions may be will be the question. At all events, 
not for some time to come will any Eeform Bill contain a provision 
for a universal franchise. Our leanings to and likings for the work- 
ing class, knowing them practically, are not less thaji those enter- 
tamed by any true friend who does not permit his friendship to 
override his judgment. But that judgment and experience would 
not give a casting vote in favour of universal suffrage, if the veto 
of the whole question lay with us, simply because we hold that 
the working classes are not at present " qualified for parliamentaiy 
representation." This debate does not purpose to entertain tlie 
question of man's right to the franchise, or we should state, per «, 
our opinion that he has no such right. A man holds his place 
in the community by purchase, and the price he pays is industry, 
good conduct, accumulation of goods. A " man cnild " is bom m 
this busy town of Manchester— has he, when he comes to years, a^ 
in-born privileges or innate rights P None, save the workhouse. Bfe 
may earn the right to occupy a house ; he may pay for the use of 
gas and water ; and if he does so, he must pay rates for the repair- 
mg of the streets, for the cleansing of the streets, for the regulation 
of the streets by the police, besides taxes municipal and civil. But 
he can have none of these things as his bom rights. Men live 
in communities on sufferance. They elect laws for mutual guid- 
ance ; and a man, if he desires to live in the community, must 
subscribe to the laws. The laws made for this old England of ours 
are made by representatives of the men who have purchased the right 
to live in the community. Parliament only represents property— 
that might as well be said at once. Property has its owners ; these 
men have the right to send men to Parliament to determine laws 
for its regulation. ITiere is a theory — but it is only a theory — rela- 
tive to members of Parliament representing electors ; they repre- 
sent the goods, or, as a friend ptlts it, the " traps " of the electors. 
And what man, without these hostages to fortune or the com- 
munity, dare aspire to hold a place in the midst of the community's 
delegates to make laws for the government of property which 
he does not possess ? These principles, which must have regulated 
the first Parliaments, have been, by the liberality of the electors, 
<hverged from, so that now, instead of a schedule of property to 
establish the right of voting, we need have only the occupancy of a 
house rated at £10. 

This, doubtless, will be extended, so that at a less rate .than £10 the 
house-dweller will be admitted within the pale of the franchise. The 
question for our discussion, however, we presume, is the present 
state of the working classes in relation to education or conduct ; 
this must be included in the question heading this debate. Or the 
real question is, if representation was based^ not on property but 
persons, do the persons who are known as the work^g classes give 
earnest that they, by conduct or intelligence, are entitled to, or 
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may be safely entrusted with, the election of reptesentatives in Pais 
liament? The affirmatire writer, " Bronterre," seems to think tJiat 
tkere is ppopetty in industry, in inventirenesa, in thoughtfulness ; 
to -which we aay undoubtedly, But rery little, if it does iiot enable 
a man to live in?a £10 house. There may be exception«,-~*no doubt 
there are .exceptions, but very few, where a man is " industrious," 
" inyentive," and " tiiooghtful," who cannot now obtain a vote. To 
•ay, as "Bronterre '* does bkj, that the '* inventors " are to be found 
amongst those not living in a £10 house, or who could not if they 
would, is to say that, in the first commereial country in the world, 
ability to invent and construct; is not paid sufficieiitly well to enable 
it to get covered in by a £10 house, which is absurd. Wlwit is the 
condition of the mechanics iu Manchester, receiving from two to 
three pounds weekly wages P Are these men, Or any smiilar claas of 
men, who are to be denominated " thoughtful," " industrious," and 
" inventive," notable to live in a £10 house P 

Kow supposing all this changed, and that conduct and intelli- 
gence ware the grounds of mliversal admission to the exercise of the 
franchise, would the working classes be entitled to the privilege ? 
Those who know the working classes from newspaper reports of 
mtec^tanics' institution meetings, of co-operative associations, work-, 
ing men's clube, would conclude them to be fully entitled to any and 
every political liberty ; those who know them in the mass, and not 
in a small section, such as is to be found in these admirable insti- 
tutions, know that they are not generally intelligent, careful, or in- 
dustrious, further than the demands of their daily work ; and they 
know that they must do that or they must starve. Some time ago, a 
committee of most intelligent operatives conamenced a penny news- 
paper, called Weekly WageSf which it was intended should be 
the representative of the working man's interest. Four numbers 
were published, and then an end. The working men who really 
had conducted the serial most creditably, foimd themselves sad- 
dled with the cost of paper and print. The intelligent working 
men could not see their way to spend a penny a week upon a paper 
established solely for their benefit. Why, the absence of any 
denmnd to be admitted to elect representatives is proof of the 
absence of intelligent inquiry and interest; otherwise, long ago 
the franchise would have oeen lowered, and a six or seven-pound 
householder admitted within its pale. It is now very common 
to point to Lancashire during the cotton famine, and ask if the 
men who could under the attacks of poverty conduct themselves 
so admirably are not worthy of the franchise ? The admirable 
conduct is to be traced not so much to the operatives as to 
those who at a distance contributed liberally to their support 
Upon former occasions, when the mills have been closed, the men 
in large numbers scoured the streets and emptied the provision 
shops ; then there was no large systematized scneme for the relief 
of the distressed workers. Had there been the result would 
liave been different. The establishment of co-operative stores by 
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operatives ib cited as an argument^— for what? Not tliat such 
mea ought to be electors — ^we say snch men may become so if thej 
deem the franchise a privilege. The provident and exemplary few 
must not be taken to mdicate the conduct of the many ; the many 
are neither noticeable for knowledge nor for providence. The fict 
that a few thousand persons belong to benefit societies, which, in 
so many instances, owing to the ignorance of the. members, are 
wretchedly conducted, presents no guarantee of the foresight or 
prudence of the operatives. Very probably the largest portion of tiie 
members of such societies have been induced to become members 
under the attractions offered for conviviality in large rooms, and the 
excellent fellowship in taprooms and bar-parlours. If these places 
were found to languish for want of custom ; if working men woe 
accustomed to assemble together to discuss political questions, and 
especially this question of the extension of the franchise ; if they 
were known to conduct any trade question with prudence and jus- 
tice ; to spend the money which they would otherwise spend upon 
their own pleasures, upon the education of their cnildren,— 
then with reason might the franchise be demanded for them. 
Meanwhile, we ask again, seeing that Parliament is the represent- 
ative of property, "What has the man, who will not acquire property 
to the extent that will enable him to occupy a £10 house, to 
do with representation at all P It is said that if a man is amenable 
to the law ne ought to have a voice in making the law. An exceed- 
ingly stupid fallacy. Because a thief steals, should he have a voiee 
in making the laws which regulate stealing P There is a ragged regi- 
ment of " tramps," who literally live in unions, wending meir way, 
the year round, from one relieving officer to another. Shoidd these 
dabs of filth be honoured with the inquiry, how they would like 
the arrangements of the unions in regard to refreshment and sleep- 
ing-rooms P The working men have yet to show, by some instance 
of general prudence, as well as by the acqidrement of knowledge, 
that they are in earnest, as residents in their mother country, to 
attain to political privileges ; until they do that, they are not de- 
frauded of any right, because they have no right to be taken away. 

J. J. 
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IS TENNYSON'S "ENOCH AEDEN" 1 POEM MOEALLY 
OBJECTIONABLE? 

AFFIEMATIVE ASTICLB. — III. 

Xn all ages the poet lias receiyed the bomas^e of his fellows, and 
obtained a powerfol influence over their thou^ts and akstions. As 
a creator of new forms he has infused such vital power into hi^ 
creations as to change entirely the ordinary nature of things. He 
has rendered men insensible to fatigue, danger, and pam ; has en- 
dowed them with almost supernatural courage in battle ; has sown 
the seeds, laid the train, and flred the match of more than one revo- 
lution ; and has also, with his pure and holy music, so soothed the 
soul worn down with labour and oppression, or sick of the vanities 
of life, by directing to something higher, holier, and happier, where 
all is blessedness and rest, that the present trials are for&otten in 
contemplation of a glorious future, and the soul is refreshed, and 
stimulated to perform with new vigour and new life its appointed 
work in the present state of being. 

The poet has, then, an unbounded influence, which may be used 
for good or for evil ; so that it was no idle speech of one who said, 
" Let me make a nation's ballads, and I care not who makes their 
laws." This influence is not surprising. The emotions of men are 
the most easily roused, and poetry s^dresses itself mainly to the 
emotions. GPhe poet utters his own feelings to rouse the feelings of 
others. Poetry is thought — emotive thought, and as such ma a 
strong hold on the affections. Hence the tendency of all poetry 
should be narrowly watched. The great tendency and purpose of 
all true healthy poetry is, in the words of Dr. Channing, " to carry 
the mind beyond and above the dusty, weary walks of ordinary 
life, to lift it into a purer element, and to breathe into it more pro- 
found and generous emotion. It reveals to us the loveliness of 
nature, brings back to us the freshness of early feeling, revives the 
relish of simple pleasures, keeps unquenched the enthusiasm which 
warmed the spring-time of our being, refines youthful love, 
strengthens onr interest in human nature by its vivid delineations 
of thetenderestand loftiest feelings, spreads our sympathies overall 
classes of society, knits us with new ties to universal being, and 
throagh the brightness of its prophetic visions helps faith to lay hold 
on the future life." 

In our own day this influence is especially needed. We are so 
ahsorbed in money-getting that it may be said of many, In their 
hearts *' love hath no place, nor natural charity ;" the multiplication 
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table is their creed, their decalogue, and Paternoster ; and when 
they depart, '' if that which serred them for a sool were still within 
its husk, 'twould stiU be * dust to dust.* " Never was a poet more 
wanted — 

** To teach high thoughts, aod amiahle words, 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame. 
And love of trath, and all that makes a man." 

Seldom has a poet more disregarded his^high and sacred office than 
Mr. Tennyson in " Enoch Arden.** Every perusal of this poem 
has only strengthened our opinion. The aim is low — it is almost 
aimless ; and the tendency is vicious. Characters are depicted and 
called " heroes," heroic souls, " brave, Grod-fearing men." They 
are put forth for our imitation ; and yet, on a close examination, 
not only will they be found to have nothing heroic about them, hut 
to be very objectionable, unless we regard them as examples to he 
shunned. The plot of the poem, too, is morally objectionable. It 
is allowable to use vice as a foil to set off virtue, though it may be 
doubted whether it be right to brin^ the two into very similar 
positions ; but at all times the distinction between vice and virtue, 
sin and holiness, right and wrong, should be clearly drawn ; — ^it is 
not so in " Enoch Arden." 

To begin with Enoch — " a brave, Grod-fearing man," " a strong, 
heroic soul." What does he prove on close examination ? A model 
of selfishness and covetousness. While he has a worthy object to 
attain, and a fair prize to win, his desire to buy a boat and make a 
home for Annie is laudable enough ; but when he has obtained the 
prize, how does he act P He succumbs to the first adverse blow of 
fortune, and deserts those whom it was his bounden duty to cherish 
and protect, merely that he may speedily become rich, and rest in 
peace, or rather slothful self-indulgence. This does not happen, 
too, till after seven years of wedded life, when Enoch has become 
the father of three children, — the last a "puny, weakly boy." 
Meeting with a severe accident, he finds, on recovery, that a rival 
has entered on his business; and instead of bravely facing his 
altered circumstances, and doing his best for his wife and family, 
he shuns the task, and eagerly listens to the persuasions of the 
tempter, in the form of a captain, who shows him how he may 
speedily become rich. The prospect is very pleasing to his ima- 
gination, and he complacently asks himself why — 

^ Should not he trade for himself out yonder, go 
This voyage more than once, yea, twice or thrice, 
As ofi as needed ; last returning rich, 
Become the master of a larger craft, 
Mfirh fuller profit, lead an easier life, 
Havo all his pretty young onfes educated, 
And pass his days in peace among his own ? ** 

How to become speedily rich is the grand thought of this '* brave, 
heroic soul;" the thought of his "pretty young ones" is merely to 
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salve the sores of conseience, and as an excuse to give to the world 
for his inconsistent conduct. How many men in the present day 
fight bravely on for the sake of their families against far keener 
competition than Enoch had to encounter, and neither deem them- 
selves nor are deemed heroic, but only as having done their duty, 
— ^though they are none the less heroes ! But follow Enoch home, 
and jiote his conduct to his wife, who— 

" Besought him, snpplicating, if he cared 
For her or his dear chiWren, not to go." 

He shuts up his soul agaiost all argument, lest reason and con- 
science should gain the mastery, and he be compelled unwillingly to 
relinquish his darling project, and to sacrifice the path of inclination 
for that of duty. Could he, indeed, have cared for her, much less 
loved her P What did it signify that he fitted up a little shop for 
her before his departure, or tell her to put her trust in God r It 
was a solemn mockery, which no brave, God-fearing man, who be- 
lieves that duty is paramount, would have dared to have uttered, 
much less impiously have— 

" Prayed for a blfessiog on his wife and babes, 
Whatever came to him," 

when he was basely abandoning them in the moment of trouble. 
But no matter ; " she might keep the house while he was gone," 
and attend to the " pretty, puny, weakly little one." 

Note him again on his return, when his bright visions are dis- 
sipated, and there is nothing before him but poverty and infirmity. 
Surely if ** sweet are the uses of adversity," tney ought to have been 
doubly sweet to him, and to have refined his afiections, like gold 
tried in the furnace. But it is not so. He first satisfies his 
curiosity to see his family, and then, under the impulse of a better 
feeling, " prays for strength never to tell her, never to let her know."^ 
But he does not keep his resolve ; and either we are to understand 
that, though the prayer was sincere and the desire strong unto death, 
yet the Almighty did not grant his request, — in which case it ip 
morally objectionable, as being against the express promise of God 
to those of His creatures who earnestly seek His face ; or we are to 
understand that Enoch's moral courage gave way, his old selfish- 
ness rettirned, and as he could no longer be happy himself hj3 deter- 
mines to mar the happiness of those dearest to him, — in which case 
his conduct is not heroic, nor fit for imitation. 

Take next Philip Ray. He has loved Annie in secret, for which 
we do not blame him ; but after the wedding of Annie and Enoch, 
Plrilip sees them sitting together in a wood, and we are told that— 

" Philip looked, 
And in their eyes and faces read his doom; 
Then, as their faces drew together, groaned 
And slipt aside, and, liie a wounded life, 
Crept down into the hollow of the wood,— 
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There, while the rest were loud in merry-mtkiiig. 
Had his dark hour uoseen, and roee and pasaed, 

Bearing a lifelong harden in hia heart** 
i 
The pang may be natural, though it would have been more manly 
tp have struggled against it, to saj nothing of heroism. How many 
men are there who hare met and are daily meeting with the same 
misfortune as Philip ! They too have their dark hour unseen, and 
then they come forth conquerors. What right, too, had Philip now 
to bear a hunger, a lifelong hunger, in his heart? Was this any- 
thing short of a downright sin P Yet it is nowhere condenmed ; 
no attempt is made to stifle or subdue it, and it soon bears its 
natural fruit. When the weak, sickly babe dies, Philip skilfully 
seizes the opportunity to pave the way for his desires, by coming to 
consult Annie as to the education of the children. K, when settled, 
Philip did not think he had advanced his cause, why should he go 
away " so lifted up in spirit " ? He avows, too, no other motive for 
restraining his unlawful desires than — 

'* Fearing the lazy gossip of the port}** 
and so — 

*^ He oft denied his heart his dearest wish.** 

Morally, what right had he to have a wish at all ? But Annie 
is never absent from his mind. On the memorable autumn night 
he, after some reluctance to go a nutting with the children, 
consents ;— why P — 

'' He laughed and yielded readily to their wish, 
For was not Annie with them? " 

The only groimd, too, for his proposal of marriage, in which he takes 
advantage of Annie's weakness, is that — 

** It is beyond all hope, against all chance, 
That he who left you ten long years ago, 
Should still be living.** 

If his whole conduct had not been based on stealthy cunning and 
profound policy, why should he say, " I have waited all my life " P 
What right, morally, had he to wait P His conduct is base, 
cowardly, and sinful. Yet he obtains his dearest wish— is dis- 
missed to peace and happiness without a word of reproach. 

Pass we to Annie. Her conduct is certainly better than that of 
her two husbands ; but it is far from heroic, and is, in fact, sinfoL 
She does not at once reject Philip's advances till doubt is made 
certainty, but ties herself to a year, with no more prospect of 
having her doubts removed than there was then. At last she yield* 
to the solicitations of her daughter and Philip, and, despite the 
warning voice of conscience, does evil that good may come, and that 
the house may be lifted out of poverty. The poverty the had 
fallen into tmrough her own simpleness shows too, still more 
forcibly, the culpability of Enoch in leaving her to Uie mercy of a 
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greedy and nnscrapnlous world. She sends for Philip and tells 
him,— 

** * Then is no nason why we sbould not wed/ ** 

And why not P Because she has first tempted the Lord for a sign, 
and then snperstitiously pricked the Bloly Book, einjecting an 
answer to her request. Not meeting it there, she willingly mis- 
takes a dream, plainly the result of her own ardent desires, for a 
direct reyelation from Heaven, and so thinks " there is no reason/' 
We doubt, too, whether a true wife—a good, brave woman — ^woiUd, 
supposing she felt convinced in her own mind that her husband was 
dead, have sent that very hour for a suitor and told him there was 
no reason why they should not wed. A tear, at least, might have 
been dropped to his memory. Again, it is not very heroic, nor 
altogether very moral, for ner to marry again, supposing she did 
know he were dead. It is plain Annie was not even convinced in 
lier own mind. A time of calm reflection came, and her sin still 
clung to her, so that, as Miriam Lane told Enoch, " To know her 
lEnoch were but dead would make her happy.** 

On the birth of Philip's child she seems to attain this happiness,, 
and we suppose, when Miriam discharfs^es her mission, and she 
is convinced that *'the brave, heroic soul has passed away," her 
liappiness is confirmed, and as the past cannot be undone, she is 
no more troubled with reproaches for her misconduct. 

There is not a single action in the poem which commends itself 
to the mind of any one with right principles, — scarce one which is 
not positively bad, and which any working man, if the question were 
plainly put to him, " Aye or Hso P ** wimout the beguilements of 
Mr. Tennyson's verse, would not unhesitatingly condemn. 

The following doctrines are stamped with approval in the 
poem : — That selfishness is heroic, and that it is heroic not to cleave 
to a wife, but to forsake her in time of trouble to get rich speedily ; 
that we may interpret the divine commands just to suit our own 
convenience ; may do evil that good may come ; make use of any 
superstition, or any wild flights of a fevered imagination, to confirm 
our predetermined resolution ; that it is no breach of the divine 
command to bear a lifelong hunger in the heart for another man*s 
wife, or to wait all our Hves for her, but that if we only wait 
patiently and act stealthily we shall be made happy at last. Has- 
any man, ere this, proposed such a standard of morality P Is it not 
in direct opposition to the highest and only real standard of 
morality, the precepts of the Divine Teacher himself P Assuredly 
it is ; and therefore we have no hesitation in condemning the poem 
as morally objectionable, and not much doubt that the majority of 
our readers will join us in that condemnation. E>. S. 
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NEGATIVJS ABTICLB. — III* , 

*' 'lis the eye of ohiUhood 
That feani painted devila." — Shahsper6, 

The twidency of tlie present age is towards exoticism. We are 
^aduallj transferring ourselves into as nnnatnral a region as a 
flower snatched from beneath equatorial sxms and planted on our 
own uncongenial shore. We grow up as in the hotbed. We feed upon 
stimulants both mentally and physically. French cooks prepare our 
dinners and journalists our ideas, and** thinker for the million " would 
be the most appropriate title for the latter functionary in the present 
day. In nothing do we display our exoticism more than in the litera- 
ture most in demand, and which has earned for itself the epithet " sen- 
sational.** To me that form of novel (sensational) always appears 
the most injurious, because the moat misleading, — and yet it is 
most patronized by clergymen and bcDevolent old ladies^ who would 
thrill with horror at the idea of reading a volume of Dickens, 
Scott, Kingsley, or Thackeray, in which the hero, always a good 
Christian, has a free transport of success through the world. 
Another form is that in which all the characters are demigods, 
angels, or heroes ; difficulties give way before them, as though they 
bore a talismanic power. Temptations do not affect them as other 
men, and they seem continually marching^ to the music of the words 
" We renounce the vanity and evils of this world,** <fcc., &c. These 
are called tales " with a moral," " Christian stories," ** suitable for 
Sunday reading,** and are highly recommended to young men by 
ministers, well-meaning but mistaken, who would fain treat as real 
a state for which they hope : and yet I think no form of sensation- 
alism is worse. The office of the novelist, from which that of the 
poet is not very far removed, is to paint life as it is. His characters 
should be men with like passions as ourselves,— men who are not 
continually strutting before us in holiday garb, and to whom this 
world is not an eternal bed of roses, — men in whose griefs and joys, 
whose shortcomings and . achievements, we can feel a sympathetic 
interest, — and men who are swayed by the every-day events of life. 
The story should be such as we can imagine is only a page from 
the great book of life daily unfolding around us. Consistency is 
likewise to be observed in the conduct of the characters. Little fish 
should not be made to talk like whales, nor a chimney-sweep to 
pooh-pooh at inducements that would shake a monarch's determi- 
nation. Having selected his characters, a man is no longer account- 
able for the way in which men disport themselves ; and his duty is 
to paint them, and paint them too with the stern order of Cromwell 
ever before him— paint them with their warts. 

Having laid down these few general principles, I shall attempt to 
test some of the arguments of** Criticaster,*' and apply the principles 
to the, work under consideration—** Enoch Arden." "Criticaster " 
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8i^8> '' It is a tale of dbeaaed hmnan nature." G-rant for tlie time 
that it is. Is it any the less natural? Suppose Tennyson had at- 
tempted to naint a perfect nature undiseased, and thus set himself 
u{| as a riyat of Milton, what would hare been the highest enco- 
mium upon it P ** What a grand a^hieyement of the imagination i " 
but when men read his^'' Enoch Arden," they say, " Howjaatural T* 
and surely this is the highest tribute that can be paid to a work 
founded on eyents of daily occurrence. If to single out a simple 
story of sorrows and shortcomings, and eyen crimes, and lay it 
before the public, be an immoral act, then do you dose for erer 
the mouths of our philanthropists. But ** Criticaster " further 
urges that "Euoch Arden" is "morally objectionable on the 
score of its plot." In reply, I would answer that an eveaak, in 
itself immoral and debasing, does not necessitate an immoral 
description ; as long as a man ouly holds the mirror up to nature, 
he is not chargeable with the faidts of his picture any more than, 
the photographer is with the imgainly features of one of his 
patrons. Sut '* Criticaster " denies that it is a natural plot. Let us 
then glance at the work. The story is simple, and its closeness to 
nature is easily proyed. The characters are not hard to imagine. 
Indeed, the events are so commonplace and hopelessly matter-of- 
fact, that want of fidelity to natiire is the last charge I should 
imagine against it ; and I almost fear to touch upon it by an analy- 
sis in my prosy style, lest it should appear so childislily simple. 
The characters are "the prettiest damsel in the port," "the 
miller's only son," and a "rough sailor lad." Playing by the 
shore, the hearts of the two boys imconsciously centre upon their 
playmate,— unconsciously, because as lads they could not compre- 
hend the deep affections or strong heart-cords that bind mature 
years to an idol, — and yet in their play they would occasionally 
quarrel about her, while she would pray them not,— 

" And say she would be little wife to both." 

But come to mature years, she fixed her aflfections upon the " rough 
sailor lad." Doubtless his boyish feats and miniature adyentures ' 
had won upon her imagination ; and when, upon " a golden autumn 
eyentide," ne declared Lis loye, she consented to be his wife, and 
Philip, listening near,— 

'' Slipt aside, and, like a wounded life, 
Crept duwu into the hollow of the wood; 
There, while the rest were loud in merry-making, 
Had his dark hour unseen." 

And what is there unnatural in all this I would ask " Criticaster " P 
True, in cities, where match-making is the end of life, loye may be 
" watchful and jealous," but where the affections are not used so 
sparingly (as in little seaboard yillages), and where the display of 
friendly affection is not checked by that overweening sensibility (or 
jealousy) which construes every act of kindness into a declaration 
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of love, things are far different. As the iiry, winding its tiny ten- 
drils round the oak, knows not the'power that supports it, so ehildr^i, 
whose early affections cluster round each other, know not their 
mutual dependence upon each other till awakened by outward cir- 
cumstances. The next objection to the poem is the conduct of 
Annie and Philip. " Criticaster " writes, with much seriousness, 
"Philip's lore does not die on Annie's marriage with Enoch." 
Surely Tennyson may be judged by the ordinary laws of consist- 
ency. He does not possess the power of lopping off by a stroke 
all the ties of affection that bind humanity. It is not at all ukely that 
he whose heart had beaten for so many years in unison to Annie's 
should have turned, in that " dark hour he had unseen," the entire 
current or stem that affection which had worn so deep a bed for 
itself. That his conduct is not unnatural I may refer to tne example 
of Byron, whose boyish love never was entirely rooted out. That 
Philip's conduct towards Enoch's wife was nothing more than could 
be reasonably expected to the playmate of his youth I think the- 
fbUowing extracts will prove. ISTot till she was visited by poverty,, 
and had buried her little babe, did he intrude upon her. 

** * Surely,* said Philip, ' I may see her now. 
May be some little comfort.* " 

But*^ no base motive actuates him. On the contrary, he asks as a 
favour, in the name of him over whose death-seeming absence- 
" Criticaster " accuses him of rejoicing, that he may put the boy 
and girl to school, — 

" For if he come again, vext will be be 
To find the precious morning hours were lost. 
And it would vex him, even in his grave, 
If he could know his b&bes were running wild 
Like colts about the waste.** 
\ 

Nay, he is very sensitive about giving occasion for the lazy gossip 
of the port, and — 

*' Oft denied his heart his dearest wish, 
And seldom crossed her threshold." 

Only after the lapse of ten years, when all hope of the return of 
her husband seemed banished, and when the strongest possible pre- 
sumptive evidence showed that he must be dead, did she consent to 
marry Philip. I could without any very great difficulty give a few 
clippmgs from newspapers, in which women, induced by the long ab- 
sence of their husbands, have married again (indeed I wonder how 
many women, similarly circumstanced with Annie, would have waited 
ten years), and their first husbands have returned after many years ; 
so that \ think there is very little unnatural in this. Indeed I migkt 
have proceeded from incident to incident in the story, and showed 
their foundation upon nature. 

Another objection urged against it is " its evil suggestions." These 
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are, I must affirm, the fault of the reader. Tennyson has but 
painted a lowly scene in lines that appeal to our hearts and minds, 
and if any one has found evil suggestions springing up as he pe- 
rused, I fear they must be the offsprmg of a disordered imagination, 
and must be the fruit of such minds as leap into sensual longings as 
they gaze upon female beauty. I have heard men say, that when 
gazing into an awful abyss, to which the straining eye can see 
110 limit, they have been tempted by a terrible fascmation to leap 
into the unknown yawning before them. Should we fairly charge 
this upon the rocks and chasms, or upon ^ disordered imagination? 
I think the latter, and refer these evil suggestions to me same 
source. The idea of the poem's advocating a readier mode of divorce 
seems a most far-fetched draft upon the imagination. I cannot 
dream what can have given rise to such an idea, and therefore can- 
not attempt to controvert it. 

The last objection I shall notice is " because it does not exhibit 
tbe remorse of the sinning though unwitting pair." This is unne- 
cessary for two reasons : — First, their union was not sinful ; 
and secondly, it would have detracted from the artistic beauty and 
working out of the poem. It is not considered sinful for a widow 
to marry again. Annie Arden was a widow, and Enoch's reappear- 
ance was but as if some strong sea had washed up his hitherto un- 
found body. Annie was a widow, because she fully believed Enoch 
to be dead ; and had she lowered him into the grave, she could 
scarcely have felt more convinced. Everything seemed to prove it. 
Ten years had elapsed ; nothing had been heard of the ship ; nor is 
it an uncommon thing for a ship to founder at sea. Then ner fault 
was an unwitting one, and an unwitting fault cannot be a sin. The 
two (Philip and Annie) had married unconscious of the living 
Enoch, and accordingly with the purest intentions (and I suppose, 
if Enoch had died on his deserted island only a month before, nay, 
if lie only died an hour before, the pair would have, according to 
** Criticaster's " philosophy, committed no sin, for then she would 
have been a widow, and before the bar of Heaven thcnr would stand 
acquitted of any crime). No other course seemed open to her. 
She had two children, for whose wants she was imable to provide, 
and she had a home offered for herself and them by one to whom 
«he was not indifferent. What other road seemed open to herP I 
object to this plea, that "it does not exhibit the remorse of the 
pair," because it would mar the artistic beauty of the poem. There 
18 a certainpoint in a well-told story, up to which the attention can 
be held unnaggingly. But when it has reached that point, from 
which the imagination leaps by a single and pleasant effort, all 
further addition only makes it weak, and detracts from the interest 
and effect. To such a point — and some think a little past — ^has 
Tennyson carried his " Enoch Arden ;" and I think, if he had con- 
cluded with the following, it would have been a happy climax : — 
'* There eame so loud a calling of the sea, 
That all the houses in the wen rang, 
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He (Enoch) woke, be rose, h« rpivad his arms abroad, 

Crying with a load Toiee, * A sail ! a sail I 

I am saved !' and so fell back and spoke do more." 

In conclusion, I may add tbat I think a careful perusal will 
remove the thought from the most obstinate that a ^am of immo- 
rality tinctures this popular poem. Certainly the charge can only 
be substantiated by judging by a very unnatural standard. We do 
not apply the same laws of criticism to a poem that we do to the 
encyclical letter of the Pope or the works of Bishop Colenso. We 
do not call grass small because it does not flourish to the height of a 
poplar, — each has its own standard ; and in the fame way we must 
judge the work before us by the proper standard of nature. If it 
does not portraythe phaee of life which it pretends to do, then con- 
demn a work. JBut I believe the words of one of his reviewers may 
with truth be applied to this, Tennyson's last effort, — " A child may 
understand it, and the wisest man that ever wore grey hairs need 
not be ashamed to own the power of its tenderness." 

Nam Bee. 



Bmni €tmam^. 



OUGHT THE BANK ACT OF 1844 TO BE REPEALED? 

AFFIEMATIVE ABTICLE.— II. 

Tlie currency has always been a favourite theme for theorists, and 
the wildest speculations have so often jostled with the few plain, 
common-sense doctrines which have been broached upon it, that 
we need scarcely wonder if the public in general confound them 
together, and regard all theories as visionary because the majority 
are absurd. Nothing is more hurtful to a commercial country than 
frequent and violent fluctuations in the rate of interest, consequent 
on the exhaustion and contraction of money. This banking evil 
was not in existence in this country in earlier times. For 140 
years previous to the Act of 1844, under an unrestricted power of 
issue, the Bank rate only fluctuated between four and five per cent., 
excepting for a short period in 1839, when it rose to six per cent, j 
whilst since the restriction of the currency, under the late Sir 
Bobert Peel's Act of 1844, the fluctuations have been between two 
and ten per cent. In 1863 the alterations in the Bank of England 
rate of discount were twelve ; and during the last twelve months 
there have been seventeen oscillations in the rate. Fluctuations in 
the value of money are the mainspring of speculation, and this Act, 
having created more frequent changes than were ever known before, 
maj^ be said to be the -promoter of speculation and the generator of 
panic. The Act pasiea twenty-one years ago effected the following 
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summary of alterations : — 1. The Bank of England was to be the 
instrument by which the future circulation of the country was to be 
regulated. That establishment to be divided into two distinct 
departments, one for banking business generally, and one for the 
issue of notes, with separate accounts and separate offices. 2. The 
future issues of the Bank were Jo rest on two foundations, bullion 
and securities ; the public to be entitled, as before, to bring or 
receive bullion for notes ; the total amount of notes to be issued on 
securities was limited to fourteen millions, of which eleven millions 
consisted of the debt then due to the B&nk by Government, teed 
the remaining three millions to consist of Ezchec^uer bills, &c. The 
issuing department was not to be allowed to circulate iany notes 
beyond the fourteen millions, except in exchange for gold. 3. She 
was to publish a weekly statement, both of the circmation and of 
the banking departments. 4. No new bank of issue was hereafter 
to be established in any part of the United Kingdom; and those 
banks already existing were not to be allowed to increase their 
issues beyond the average amount of their circulation during the 
twelve months preceding April, 1844. The measure limited the 
amount of paper money to be issued, and provided for the absolute 
government of the circulation by the state of l^e foreign exchanges, 
lliat part of the Act which limited the issue of the private banks 
was a wise provision, for many of them had been in the habit of 
issuing an excessive amount, and between 1840 and 1843 twenty- 
nine l^ks failed, seventeen out of the number paying no dividend, 
and the remainder only small ones. In 1814, 1815, and 1816, about 
140 country banks failed. Any banks of issue becoming bankrupt 
after ihe passing of the Act, or ceasing to carry on the Dusiness of 
bankers, or discontinuing the issue of ^ promissory notes, were 
prevented from issuing such notes thereafter. It may be safely 
taken for granted that if the minister had not shrunk from arousing 
the hostihty of the country bankers, and thereby endangering the 
passing of his bill, the note circulation of those banks would have 
been adtogether abolished. 

When an authorized joint stock bank or private banker ceases to 
issue notes, the Bank of England can, in. consequence thereof, 
increase its own circulation about two-thirds of the amount, and a 
^adual progress is being made towards what is, M'CuUoch says, 
" the desirable consummation of having only one bank of issue." In 
a letter to the Bank of England, dated 16th A^ndl, 1844, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer said the "objects of the Government are, to 
place the general circulation of the country on a sounder footing, and 
to prevent, as much as possible, fluctuations in the currency, of the 
nature of those which have, at different times, occasioned hazard to 
the Bank and embarrassment to the country." Sir Bobert Peers 
own objects, as propounded by himself, were, the prevention of 
panics, the guarantee of the convertibility of the Bank note, and 
-the prevention of over-issues. After. the experience of 1847, 1857, 
and 1864, the flrst of these objects, it is apparent, has not been 
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realized. With regard to the conyertibility of the note, it may 
have succeeded ; but the convertibility of the Bank note was main- 
tained, and would have continued to be maintained, at whatever 
cost, under the old system. For, as was well said by Lord Over- 
stone in his evidence, the Bank can always, by a sufficiently violent 
action on credit, save itself at the^ezpense of the mercantile public. 
As to the prevention of over-issues, an increase in a convertible 
paper currency can only be occasioned by an increase in the trade 
of the country. A currency augmented without a corresponding 
augmentation of internal traide implies a quantity of notes retained 
in circulation at the will of the issuers, and as the pnblic do not 
receive notes from a banker without paying interest for their nse, 
they win take no more than they actually require. The Act of 1844 
actually obliges fluctuations in the currency, for it says that for 
every million of gold exported an equal amount of notes shall be 
withdrawn from circulation. And no diflference in the action of the 
Bank is allowed, whether the drain of gold be a domestic or a 
foreign one, — rather an important distinction. So lon^ as two 
nations interchange commodities equal in value, neither is indebted 
to the other, and the exchange- is at par. What is known as a 
favourable exchange to England simply means that foreigners, 
having received a greater value in goods from us than we have 
received from them, owe us the difference, and must pay that 
difference in bullion. The effect of this state of things is to restrain 
exports from England to the debtor country, while it encourages 
imports into England, that the debt may be reduced in goods. 
When the exchange is unfavourable to England the very opposite 
result arises ; then England restricts her imports and stimulates 
her exports. Ought the state of the foreign exchanges to regulate 
the amount of our home currency P Sir !]£>bert Peel decided that 
the home circulation of this country ought to and should vary with 
the exchanges ; and the machinery he employed to enforce compliance 
with this principle was the fixed limitation of the amount of circu- 
lation by the Bank of England and the other banks of issue. The 
effect of the Act, then, is that if we have a bad harvest, and parti- 
cularly in case of two or three deficient harvests, we are obliged 
to import a large stock of foreign com, which must be paid for in 
the precious metals, the consequences to the Bank being that large 
demands are made on its coffers for bullion, which causes the can- 
celling of the same amount of notes. The effect of such a sudden 
although temporary foreign demand for gold will be felt throughout 
every branch of trade and manufacture ; the rate of discount be- 
comes high, and the manufacturers are obliged to reduce the price 
of their goods, so that foreigners shall prefer the goods at a low 
price instead of bullion. 

The desideratum sought for is a currency that shall not change in 
value. Under the old system, when a sudden demand for gold for 
exportation arose, the Bank bi^oke the shock that would be felt by 
the sudden withdrawal of a large amount of the circulating medium, 
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l)y a temporary use of its credit. The evils of a forced contraction 
of the currency to meet a temporarily adverse state of the exchanges 
are apparent, and are we to apply that violent remedy, with all its 
attendant consequences, as we should were the scarcity of the 
precious metals a long-continued oneP The disruption between 
the Northern and Southern States of America has caused England 
to obtain a supply of cotton from other countries, chiefly from 
India, China, and Egypt. These countries cannot raise cotton so 
cheaply as they did in America ; and we have for two or three 
years been paying them four or five times the price of American 
cotton ; and as it happens that the natives of India are not willing 
to take our manufactures in exchange for the cotton they send to 
us, we are obliged to pay them in bullion. This fact may be said 
to be the chief cause of the late high price of money, which ha* 
caused the failure of so many respectable and, in many cases, suV 
stantial houses, besides causing heavy losses to many of the joint 
stock banks. In 1860, we paid to the Southern States of America 
thirty-four millions Sterling for our requirements in cotton, whilst 
last year, for half the weight, we paid eighty millions to other - 
growers. The crisis of 1847 was a consequence chiefly of the 
failure of the potato crops of 1845 and 1846. The failure in the 
latter year deprived fully two-thirds of the people of Ireland, and a 
considerable portion also of those of Great jBritain, of their accus- 
tomed supplies of food. In consequence of this deficiency there 
was an unprecedented importation of all sorts of corn, and the 
demand for bullion for exportation to meet this importation caused 
pecuniary accommodation to be obtained with the greatest difficulty. 
Is our home trade to be cramped and paralyzed solely in con- 
sequence of an export of gold from such circumstances as these ? 
Are our merchants, our manufacturers, our farmers, and our 
tradesmen,' to be subjected to the screw perpetually, because bul- 
lion, as an article of commerce, is for a time exported P We do not 
wish to be understood as advocating an unlimited circulationr 
altogether without reference to the exchanges. Such a thing can- 
not be. When the cause of the bullion's being reduced to a small" 
amount is through a bad harvest, or from such a cause as the- 
failure of the usual market for cotton, it should be the practice of 
the Bank, with the sanction of the Government, to enlarge the 
issue of notes to such an amount as would prevent the rate of 
interest being higher thkn a 6 per cent, minimum. As mentioned in 
the former portion of this debate, the Government has twice broken 
the Act, and come to the rescue of the country in times of panic, by 
authorizing an enlarged issue of notes, but this good service has 
not been rendered before the rate of discount had reached 10 per 
cent. If country joint stock banks and private bankers may issue 
some eight millions of notes on the strength of the property 

S>88e8sed by the shareholders and partners, why should not tho 
ank of England, when necessary, do the same on the ground of 
the wealth of the proprietors of Bank Stock. The Bank Act 
1865. o 
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of 1844 lias not enabled the Bank of England satisfkctorilj to meet 
the increased, demands consequent upon the rapid deyelopment <^ 
the national resources which has followed the inauguration of the 
fipee4rade policy of the country. The note circulation^ as fixed by 
this Act, would long ago haye become utterly inadequate to meet 
the requirements of trade, which had been increasing at saok 
an extraordinary ratio, but for the facilities which exist for its 
being economized. Mr. Gladstone severely condemned the Bank 
Act, in the debate of the 11th of December, 1857, and there was an 
equally adverse criticism contained in the Lords' report on the 
panic of 1847. If some arrangement could be made oy Grovem- 
ment with the Bank not to lower the rate of discount below 4 per 
cent., we should escape the evils of too-cheap money, which induces 
rampant speculation ; especially since the Limited Liability Aet 
has been in operation, which gives great encouragement to scnemes 
for founding foreign banks, and lendi^ British money on the 
security of mnd in foreign countries. T. D., in his article in the 
January number, concludes by giving four reasons why the Act of 
1844 should be repealed. We cannot support his objection to the 
Cash Payments Act of 1819, if he objects to the paper currency 
being convertible on demand into coin. If promissory notes were 
issued by the Bank, with no obligation to pay in gold, there would 
be a tendency to depreciation in their worth, as was the caae m 1800, 
when they fell to a discount of 8 per cent, as compared with gold. 
In 1810 they were at a discount of about 13 i per cent. ; and we see 
in America the depreciation which follows an over-issue of paper 
moiley. During the rebellion in America the Northern States have 
issued *' greenbacks" for home circulation in immense numbers, as a 
legal tender, which now has made^old commanda premium of about 
112 per cent., consequently the Yankees are reported to be more 
luxurious in their tastes and habits than they were before the war 
commenced. They have been importing largely from Europe to 
satisfy their desires, and for this they have to pay the balance 
of trade with the old world in gold, vihich arrives weekly. If the 
adverse exchanges between England' and the rest of the world were 
caused, as in America, by the luxuries of our people, we should not 
sympathize with our merchants and manufacturers when thmr 
domestic expenditure in foreign articlefi caused the contraction of 
the circulation to be necessary. The Americans are not in the 
humour to act on the doctrines of sudi eminent authorities as Adam 
Smith and Bicardo, who contended that the only security you need 
take against an excessive issue of p^per currency is convertibility 
into coin. 

Whilst we advocate the alteration of the Act of 1844 we do not 
go so far as to say, with some of the discontented, that " its passing 
constituted the mrst page in the history of ' the decline and fall of 
the British Empire.'^* :R.M. 
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ITBaXTXYE JlBTIClE. — IX. 

"K, FoBCADE, in the January issue of tke Eevue des Deux Mondeg, 
«ajs that ** the dootrines which suggested the Act of Sir Kobert 
Peel have acquired the authority of an irreyocable decision." Tho 
most eminent economists and ^ancial statesmen for the last half- 
century hare held that the principle of the Bank Act of 1844 is a 
sound and whc^some one. Freedom of credit — free trade in pro- 
mises to pay — cannot suit a commercial country like ours, for metallic 
reserve is absolutely essential to secure the convertibility of the 
pft]9er with which our internal trade may be carried on, but with 
wmch our foreign trade cannot. There are no names in financial 
science so illuitrious as those of Horner, Eicardo, the Mills (father 
and son), Wilson, the Indian financier. Lord Overstone, and William 
Dunning MacLeod ; and these all give their adhesion to the prin- 
ciple of that Act. To err with such men as the leaders of thought 
is barely possible. 

We are glad that the conductors of our own Magazine have 
agreed to place upon their list this question. On no subject per- 
haps is discussion more required. It is for want of discussion that 
so many cuirency schemes ^d fnvoorers among sincere men. 
Oarrency juggles have been very plentiful among men, and the 
only way to prevent the growth and development of false opinions 
is to bring out, in faithful contrast, the false and the true.^ 

To state (me or two of the principles on which our currency is 
founded may ]perha|>s be the best way to get a common plattform 
for a fair consideration of the question. 

Paper money, notes, are merely promises to pay. They are there- 
fore merely artificial substitutes for real wealth. They acquire their 
currency on credit. Credit serves the purpose of capital. But it 
only does so while and so long as there is capital ready to come forth 
wh^ required to liquidate the liabilities incurred by credit. The 
real pawer of credit depends therefore ultimately on capital. When- 
ever credit extends too far beyond its capitaUrests a crisis occurs, 
and wide-spread ruin results. The South Sea Bubble, the Missis- 
sippi Seheme» the Assignats in France, and the over-issues prior to 
17w in the Bank of England, are cases in point. 

The necessities of commerce render credit, which is paper money, 
imperative in a jspreat community ; because it releases capital from 
tibe need of being scattered all through the country, and of being 
by this circumstance unable to be operated on by merchants as 
occasion requires. The Bank undertakes the credit-risks, and it 
rec^ves thecapital-xests* These it is bound to keep in such a con- 
dition as to answer the requirements of business, speculation has 
a eon»Uni tendency towards ov^f-jwoduc^on, and hence requires 
frequent itemporairy assistance &om the Bank. Were unlimited 
&ciiitissiQr the iuxyd of credit to be «£^rded by the Bank, specula- 
tion would overdo itself and turn the exchanges against itself; mi 
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capital would not be instantly available, as it ought to be, for the 
wants of society. Hence the need for the limitation of the Bank 
Act upon the issue of notes ; hence the arrangement that thereserres 
shall always be such as shall enable those who are engaged in honA 
fide transactions to get gold to meet their demands. The aim of it 
is to check over-speculation. The man who employs the capital of the 
Bank on payment of interest has no right to the use of it at a price 
which will make him equal with the man whose transactions require 
no accommodation. The crises in commercial circles are produced, 
not by the enforced scarcity of cash produced by the Bank Acf> 
but by the over-strain upon the currency caused by injudicious spe- 
culation. So long as sanguine or reckless men constrain to over- 
speculation, crises cannot be prevented ; but they can be restrained 
irom becoming totally overwhelming, and this is ^ected by the 
Bank Act. This is. clearly shown by the writer of the affirmative 
article — an article full of information, and very learned in matters 
of currency, but, as it seems to us, based upon a false monetarf 
theory. That theory appears to be that money is symbolic — that it 
represents capital, but is not. 

The suspension of the Act in 1847 — three years after its adoption 
— arose from no defect in the Act itself, but from a singular and 
unlooked-for dispensation of Providence, by which the food of the 
people was snatched away from them by famine, and an unexpected . 
demand for specie to get supplies to make up the deficiency. It 
was an emergency met by a proceeding of great wisdom.—the 
wisdom of which is proven in this, that as Providence had sus- 
pended the food-crop of Ireland, so the Bank Act was suspended to 
effect a supply tantamount to that which famine had withdrawn. 
The objection made by T. D. (p. 20) ought to be made against Pro- 
vidence, but ought most assuredly not to be used as an argument 
for the repeal of the Bank Act. It is equally clear that the 1857 
crash was not due to the Bank Act, but was rather restrained by 
the Act from flooding the whole country with disaster. T. D. 
himself admits this without seeing how it tells against his argument 
'Speculation," he says (p. 20), "rose to a high pitch," and "the 
Bank directors were incautious." Added to these an unexpected 
war claimed a large supply of specie for payments out of the country. 
No Act passed with ordinary human prudence shotild be declared 
ineffectual because it does not perfectly override all possibilities, 
and compel all its administrators to caution and vigilance. 

The Bank Act is a compromise between the consideration of gold 
as property, and gold as currency. The Bank holds the gold as 
property, to enable it to meet the necessary demands upon it to re- 
place its representative currency, which is of course symbolic, not 
real. 

I. In the two crucial instances, 1847 and 1867, it has not been 
proven that it did not prevent money panics—even in the excep- 
tional condition of the country in the one case, and conmierce m 
^e other. 
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II. All Acts impose restrictions, all Acts are regarded as cruel 
and impolitic bj some class whom they affect. It has not been 
proyen that commercial speculation should be free. It has not 
been proven that it is impolitic to restrain the operation^ of men 
trading on borrowed capital. 

III. The argument tnat the repeal of a law is necessary, because 
it contains in itself the cause of its own ultimate repeal, belongs, we 
suppose, to the doctrine of developments fashionable now-a-days — 
whynot wait till it is self-repealed P 

IV". The Cash Payments Act was one to which the honour of the 
country was pledged. All loans were granted and taken on the 
express condition that cash payments would be resumed. That 
Act, whatever its consequences, was an Act of justice ; and if the 
Sank Act of 1844 acts as a bulwark to justice, it ought to be pre- 
served intact. 

I do not think the Bank Act of 1844 ought to be repealed. 

Titus. 



Thb Kblations of Emplotbb and Employed.— The dying 
^ord of the accomplished Talfourd to the Stafford jury was as true 
as it wits seasonable, — *' The great want in Engiish societv is more 
sympathy between high and low." Mrs. Gaskell asks truly,— 

" What thooghtfol heart can look into this gnlf 
That darkljT yawns 'twizt rich and poor, 
And not find food for saddest meditation? 
Can see, without a pan/; of deepest gtief, 
Them fiercely buttling (like some natural foes), 
Whom God has made, with help tind sympathy, 
To stand as brothers, side by side, united I 
Where is the wisdom that shall bridge this gulf, 
And bind them once again in trust and love?" 

In a moral point of view, nothing can be more dreary or melancholy 
than a connection between employer and employed conditioned by 
selfishness alone. Is the bond of mere selfishness, the " cash-nexus" 
of Carlyle,.one which can satisfy any right-minded man P " Can any 
lover of his country, any lover of his race, be satisfied with an 
urangement which makes it the main business of the employer to 
purchase the labour of bis '* hands '* at the lowest possible rate, 
and of the labourer to sell it at the highest? — North British 
Seview. 
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" * Nascitus Poeta ' is a masim of classical antiquity whicli has 
passed to these latter days with less questioning than most of the 
doctrines of that early age. When it originate the human facul- 
ties were occupied, fortunately for posterity, less in examining 
how the works of genius are created than in creating them ; and 
the adage probably had no higher source than the tendency coDAmon 
among mankind to consider all power which is not visibly the efO^ct 
of practice, all skill which is not capable of being reduced to me* 
chanical rules, as the result of a peculiar gift. Tet this aphorism, 
bom in the infancy of psychology, will perhaps be found now, 
when that science is in its adolescence, to be as iarue as an 
epipam ever is — that is, to contain some truth, — truth, however, 
which has been so comuresaed and bent out of shape, only in order 
to tie it up into so small a knot of words, that it requires an almost 
infinite amount of unrolling and laying straight before it will 
jresume its just proportions." * 

Poetry is emotion spontaneously embodied in language. Every 
man is born with emotive sensibilities; and hence every man, 
when his emotions become vivid as light, is poetical for thle time. 
Some men possess those exquisite emotive susceptibilities* which 
make everything an occasion of ebullient feeling. They do not 
think so much as feel. The predominance of emotion over thought 
gives the poetic impulses. Then emotion brings together all the 
associations which come nearest to tliat felt, and eombines them 
into pleasing harmony, through which music exhales, and poetry 
issues from the heart like fragrance from a flower. 

It would ill become the feebler pen which is employed upon 
this page to enlarge upon a theme like this, on which so much 
better was said by the writer of that paper on "Poetic Diction and 
its Laws," which our readers have doubtless perused with gratifica- 
tion and instruction, such as will make them long for a resumn- 
tion of the topic. Every reader of poetry, and every one who feels 
tempted to— 

** Pen a itanza when he should engross," 

will be benefited by the clear and convincing mattes laid before 
them in that excellent paper. Our task is a much huml^r OM 
than that of unravelling me intricate philosophy of ]>oetie j^easoMt 
and poetic pains. We are readers of* verse, omnivorous in our 
tendencies, and, from the extent of our reading, have a sort of ia- 
dCictive idea of that fine essence wherein poetry consists. We like 
to sit and read and re-read our favourite passages ; and we like, too, 
to sit and discover the new music of song given in for our own 

* John Stnart Mill's *' Dissertations and Discussions/' '' Thoughts on Poetiy 
and its Varieties," vol. i., p. 77. 
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perusal by the readers of this Magazine, which has opened np so 
many channels of communication between the self-taught, or the self- 
teaching, and those who may administer a little knowledge to them. 
"We have no wish to magnify our office or our efforts, but we feel cer- 
tain that in our own young versifying days we should have hailed 
with loy the criticism of such a periodical as a precious boon. We 
shall be happy if by any hints or helps of ours the worth of the verses 
of our correspondents may be either recognized or improved. 

We pick first, from our packet of communications, a sonnet. 
Po our readers, like Dr. S. Johnson, despise " a shortpoem con- ' 
aisting of fourteen lines," or sneer at a sonneteer H We wonder 
rather at the modesty which contents itself, in these wordy times, 
with such a vehicle for rhyme ; and we remember the expostulation 
of Wordsworth, — 

" Scorn not the sonnet, critic; you have fawned 

Mindless of its jnst honoars; with this kej 

Shakspere unlocked his heart,** &c. 

But this sonnet is surely in too great a hurrjf , and will appear too 
early. There are to be two solar eclipses tlus year, we believe, but 
the first does not hide the sun — which it will do totally — till April 
25th, and then it will not be visible in Britain. The second does 
not come on till 19th October, and, as visible in our country, will 
only hide about one-third of the sun's disc. There is, however, 
something in this sonnet, and we give it currency in this page as a 
pretty fair specimen of a single idea set in fourteen lines of rhymed 
words. Wc suggest a point or two in expression for improvement: — 

THE ECLIPSE. 
Whnt woe portendeth this ? the aDoients said, 

While timorous soperstition quelled their hearts, .[shook 

Whene'er at mid- day sodden darkness spread, 
And from the skj the golden son departs, 
Blanching the radiance of the glowing heaven, 

While, dim and shadowj, the great black moon 
TakciS. np its place, and, as if charged with levin,. 
The ambient air contracts. Oh, what a boon 
Have we of modem times, whom science shows 
A Providence ordaining each eelipee. 

And faith informs that it is God who dips [Whom 

The curtained skj in blackness^ or who throws 
Light, love, and joy o'er all 1 *' Daj utters speech 
To day, and night to night doth knowled^ teach.'* — S. T. P. 
There is, in the following lines, a lyric emotion present, but 
the riiyme chosen seems, luce a canal oank, to confine it too nar- 
rowly, and not, like a river's brink, to admit the requisite sinuousness. 
It is a continuous rather than a reflex idea which is given, and 
perhaps the rhythm ought to have widened as the contained emotion 
deepened. The rapidity of the short lines seems to us scarcely to 
harmonize with the solemnity of the thought. Our marginal notes 
are hints, not corrections : — 
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POETIC CRITIQUE. 

WHAT IS LIFE ? 
Lif« is ft mysterj 

Mind cannot reach ; 
Hidden its history, 

Still it may' teach; — 
Teach the dependence 

Of man on his God; 
Teach him he patient 

Under the rod ; 
Teach him when sorrows 

Encompass him ronnd, 
Jojs shall be toith him 

Where he is bonnd. 
Life, like a river, 

Rolleth along; 
God is the gi?er 

Of strength to the strong; — 
Strength to endure . . 

The toils of the day; 
Strength to encounter 

The perils that may 
Circle his footsteps, 

As on through the world 
He marches in hope and trust, 

Banner uoforled. 
Life, like the ocean, 

By tempcHts is tossed. 
By passion o'erridden. 

By waywardness crossed; 
Until the light divine 

Shines in the soul, 
And the spirit of order 

Breathes through the whole 
Range of man's actions, 

Thoughts, and desires. 
Pointing the goal . . . 

To which he appires ; 
For, spite of all he can 

Do or can say, 
One goal oniy SAiiSfiES, 

Think as he may, 

L'AlGUC BOYiiLK. 



[Thought 



[true patience 
[Hb 

[are stored for 



[aU 

[Such— as 
[hopeful 

[God'6 



Ion 
[Breadth 

'to which 
True life 
that man 
Thinks 
alone 
'Man on death's day 



It is often difficult to catch the rhythm of an emotion, uDless it 
is aJlowed to saturate the whole being before taking pen in hand. 
When the pen is taken up reflection begins, emotional flow is 
checked, and the fall of the words often takes a music unsuited to 
the main matter of the verse. This is a mistake committed, as we 
think, by J. M. C, in his ** Lines on the Common Lot." TFe cannot 
read ikese yerses to funereal tones :^ 

** It is common to leave the glory of earth— 
The friendships and loves of our hearts; 
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To empty the frame of its jewel of worth. 

And the joy its possession imparts. 
** It is common — too common, alas ! — to lire 
As if Death were a stranj^er here, 
Or to treat him with horror, snch as most give 
A heartache when he shall appear." 

J. M. C. seems to have got hold of tlie fine poetic thought of 
Goethe, addressed to Schiller, as a reason against the fear of death, 
— " It is common ;" — but the thought has not become emotioned 5 
it has only run into lines, and these somewhat prosaic. We counsel 
him to greater patience under his aflatus, and to suffer his ideas 
to suffuse him with their reflex music. 

The patriot's ardour, rather than the poet's fire, is exhibited 
in the succeeding quotation. The to^ic is one on which so much 
excellent poetry has been written, that we hesitated to quote the 
stanzas; but on reperusal we found an energy — somewnat rude 
and crude, it is true, but unmistakable energy — which made us 
hope that the writer would endeavour to compose his future pieces 
under the earnestness of feeling, but revise them in the coolness 
of a penetrating judgment. A sword is forged when the steel is 
hot, but sharpened when it is cool ; hence its temper is true and its 
edge keen. 

Of every writer on the woes and wrongs of Poland it should be 
able to be said, " II semblait ^crire avec une pointe d'acier" — he 
seems to write with a sword's point, clear and sharp, cutting into 
the very heart with hot blood but cold steel. 

POLAND. 
Mubt freedom vanquished lie — 

No help from Heaven or men? [Unhelped by 

Mast bleeding Poland die. 

No more to rise again ? 
Or can the cmel ty ninths might 

£n(ila?e on earih for ever 
A nation panting for its right? 

Oh, God forbid ! Oh, never! [No ! ... it 

The sacred name of Fatherland 
• In every heart shall glow, 
And echo from the exiled band 

Amid Siberia's snow. 
Back to some spot made holy 

By the blood of sire or son, 
Till the Polander's bhoat of glory [Pole's glad 

Renonnd tor freedom won ; 
Though cold oppression's iron hand 

Wields tyranny's red sword, 
Yet liberty's triumphant band 

Is favoured by the Lord. 
How tben dare foes, with brands of hell, 

Accursed of God, have might 
The throb of Ireeman's heart to quell 

While fighting for his right?— J. D. 
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If J. D. continties to encoara^ in himself the intensity of feeling 
and the sense of the vasiness of the issues implied in events, he will 
find aspiration rapidly pass into inspiration, and yet be able to sing 
a sonff worthy of the land of Copernicus and Kosinsko, — worthy of 
** the Niobe of Nations." Emotion is the source of genuine verse. 

One of the contributions of " A Young Comishman " consists of 
very good Valentine verses; but "Hail, hail the Summer!" is 
deficient in melody and rhyme, — e.g,^ in does not clink with agaiuy 
nor corner with ones. Will he try what he can make of this theme for 
our next critique f — ** The music of the wimpling stream, as it takes 
its leisurely, lonely path in the wood, overhung by briers, watched 
by sweet and gentle lilies, interrupted by rushes, and obliged to 
leap over pebbles, tumbling over rugged bonlders, creeping under 
bhickberry, whispering to the sedges, or plashing the roots of an 
alder tree." Though the following verse is Scotch— the Scotch of 
Robert Bums — it will show what may be done on a similar subject. 
The side-notes are a glossary to the italic words : — 

** Wh^ha cmtr a lin the boroie plays, [SooMtimes 



As through the glen it wimpled^ 
Wbjle» rouDcl * rocky scomt. it strays, 

Wbyles in a wkl it dimpled, 
Whyles glittered to the nightly rays, 



flowed sinaonsly 

cliff 

eddy 



With bickering^ dancing dazzle, [ooisy 

Whyles cookit underneath the braes, [hid 

Below the spreading hazel." 

The space to which an inexorable editorial commandment limits 
the writer wanes fast, and consideration of several other pieces of 
verse — some poetry and some worse — must be adjourned. We con- 
clude with the following spirited lines, to which we add, as usual, 
marginal readings, not in egotistic emendation, but in friendly help. 
Our friend W. O. will feel fnlly persnaded of that : — 

THEN AND NOW. 
Hail, Columbia ! 1860. 

A shout came o'er the Atlantic, 

Loud as a thunder-ruar; 
'Twas a mighty people's welcome 

That shout the swift wiods bore. [The shout that 

And who thus grandly greeted, 

With long and loud acclaim? 
'Tis our England's future monarch, 

Of brave and princely fame! 

Oh, how we thrilled on hearing of 

The deed bo nobly done I 
As leaped our hearts, and felt we [with joy that tbey 

Were brothers every onr, 
Who proodly thus received our chief ; — 

We felt that now 'twas time 
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To break down ancient barriers, and-* 

Let hearts with hearts entwine! 
For why should two great commonwealths 

Longer estrangM 1^? 
Both stont and bold — blood-eqnalsi 

And of twin destiny 1 
" Glory to young America !'! 

Was the sounding cry of joy 
From British lips, ** for that thus grand [glad 

She met our royal boy ! 
that the peoples twain might . . [now 

But read each other's souls! 
Each burst the swath of ill distrust 

Its cloee embrace controls! 
It needs but insight broader, and 

A candour kind and free, 
From each toward e«eb, to reooocile 

Our severed family! 
'' Now, brothem both, let's aim our best 

The Saxon race to fuse! 
Then Ocean old that rolls between, 

Shall bear avound the news 
Unto the world, that holier light 

Upon her yet shall beam; — 
For loving wed, Heaven-blest, 'tis ours 

The fair earth to redeem ! " [God's 

Hold, Columbia 1 1865. 

Not sated yet, thou demon fierce! 

Net yet the dawning of the end! 
Still must the horrid death- shriek pierce 

Ton heavens, that aye in beauty bend 
0*er war's red work of gloom and shame? 

Still must yon lustrous stars look down 
On bloed'tasks foul, on deeds of flame, 

That e'en might nuike an angel frown? 
An angel frown !^nay, rather weep, 

Svch tears as heavenly spirits shed 
O^er earth-bom souls eaftUfen deep^ 

Wilh baleful error osadly wed. [To 

Stay, stay the fratricidal hand, 

All reeking with a brother^s gor^» 
Columbia! Europe bids thee stand! 

At onee this bloody strife give o'er! 
Doth not the Godless past array • 

Of death-charged fights thy mind appal ? 
Pause! pause! lest swift the evil day 

Come oUf and ruin thee hefaU! [Advance, and ruin on thee fall 
Thou who stay'st the arm of fight, 

Our earnest cry we lift to Thee: 
Make plain the paths of truth and right. 

That good may bloom, and peace nay be! 
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THE UNIVEESITY OF CAMBEIDGE OPEN SCHOLAE- 
SHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, AND SIZAESHIPS. 

We think the present time a favonrable one forgiving our readers 
a brief account of the open scholarships, exhibitions, and sizarsbips 
at the different colleges in the University of Cambridge. The account 
is drawn chiefly from the " Liber Cantabrigiensis," by Mr. Potts, of 
Trinity College, to which we must refer our readers for more detailed 
information, of which we hope they will avail themselves. 

The Cambridge University Acts 19 and 20 Vict., cap. 88, sec. 46, 
declare that '* from and after the first day of Michaelmas term, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-six, it shall not be necessary for 
any person, on obtaining any exhibition, scholarship, or other college 
emolument available for the assistance of an undergraduate student 
in his academic education, to make or subscribe any declaration of 
his religious opinion or belief, or to take any oath, any law or statute 
to the contrary notwithstanding." 

In the same liberal spirit the 45th section of the Act declares that 
'' from the first day of Michaelmas term, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty -six, no person shall be required, upon matriculating, 
or upon taking, or to enable him to take, any degree in arts, law, 
medicine, or music, in the said universily, to take any oath, or to 
make any declaration or subscription whatever ; but such degree 
shall not, until the person obtaining the same shall, in such manner 
as the university may from time to time prescribe, have subscribed 
a declaration stating that he is bond fide a member of the Church 
of England, entitle him to be or to become a member of the Senate, 
or constitute a qualification for the holding of any office, either in 
the university or elsewhere, which has been heretofore always held 
by a member of the United Church of England and Ireland, and 
for which such degree has heretofore constituted one of the qualifi- 
cations." 

From these two sections of the Cambridge University Acts it 
may be seen that there is no impediment to any persons duly quali- 
fied enjoying the aids for academical education at Cambridge, or 
to their proceeding to all the degrees granted by the university, 
except those in divinity, which are only granted to clergymen of 
the Church of England and Ireland. 
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St. Petee's College.— The Scholarships of this college, many 
of which had been of ftmall value, have been consolidated, under 
the powers of the new statutes, which ordain that all the scholar- 
snips shall be open, and that there shall be twelve of not less than 
£60 a year, six of not less than £40, and five of not less than £20. 

The vacant scholarships are filled up from those students who are 
most distinguished at the annual college examination, which takes 
place in the Easter term. 

Three scholarships yearly, one of £60, one of £40, and one of 
£20, have been opened to the competition of students who intend 
to commence residence in October. The examination for these scho- 
arships takes place at the same time as the annual college exami- 
nation. 

Exhibitions. — Mr. Miller's exhibition is restricted to Huntingdon 
Grammar School ; but if no qualified candidate off*er himself when 
it becomes vacant, it is declared open to competition. There are 
also two other exhibitions — one from the Clothworkers* Company, 
and the other from the Ironmongers' Company— appropriated to 
students at this college. 

Sizarships are not recognized in the new statutes ; the four sizar- 
ships, however, which existed under the old statutes are continued, 
and one sizar is selected every year after examination. The sizars 
dine in hall free of expense, and have other advantages. One of 
the sizars holds the office of chapel clerk, the emoluments of which 
are about £20 a year ; sizars are eligible to scholarships as other 
students, and two scholarships may be held by a scholar of distin- 
guished merit. The Rev. J. W. Taylor, M.A., is the tutor of this 
college. 

Clabe College. — At this college there are twenty-four open 
scholarships, eight of £60, eight of £40, and eight of £20 a year, 
tenable for not longer than half a year after taking the B.A. degree. 
The scholars are elected every year out of the best proficients at the 
college examination, which takes place at the beginning of June. 

A scholar, who in the first year may have gained a scholarship 
of £40 or £20, may be promoted, if deserving, to a scholarship of 
higher value; and in case of singular merits, he may hold two 
scholarships. 

There are, besides, two minor scholarships, one of £60 and one of 
£20 a year, open for competition to students under 20 years of age, 
who have not commenced residence in the university, or who are 
keeping their first term. These scholarships are tenable for three 
years, or until the scholar is elected to a foundation scholarship. 

Exhibitions, — The two exhibitions, each of £60 a year, restnoted 
to Wakefield Grammar School, are thrown open to competition, if 
no candidate from Wakefield school of sufficient merit present 
hunself. 

!Rev. W. Eaynes, M.A., is the tutor of this college. 

Pbmbboee College. — At this college it is ordered by the new 
statutes that there shall be twenty open foundation scholarships, of 
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wliich eight are of £60, six of £40, and six of £20 a year* In cases 
of distin^xdshed merit, the echolarahips of £20 a year are tenable 
with those of £40 and £60 a year. 

Under the powers of the new statutes, three schokrships — one of 
£60, one of £40, and one of £20 a year — are open to the competitiQn 
of students who have not commenoed residenee in the university, 
and .are tenable till the general annual college examination. 

Besides the foundation scholarships, there is one of £60 ayear 
appropriated to a scholar from the Pree School of Bowes, in Xork- 
shire ; but in case of there being no properly qualiEed candidate 
&om the school, the scholarship is regarded as an open 'one. 

The Bev. J. Power, M.A., is the tutor of this college. 

GoNViLLB AND Ciius CoLLEGB. — There are thirty-six scholar- 
ships at this college, all perfectly open, of which nine are of £60, 
nine of £40, six of £30, and twelve of £20 a vear each. The 
vacancies in the scholarships are £lled up annually from the stadeojte 
of the college, after the college examination in tne month of Jane. 

One of the scholarships is given for proficiency in anatomy and 
physiology, and another for proficiency in ch^nistry, if deserving 
students present themselves at the examination on these subjects. 

Two scholarships, each of £60, are open to the competition of «ta- 
dents under 20 years of age, who have not commenoed residenee in 
the university, or who are at the commencement of such residence, 
though their names may not be on the boards of the college. One 
is given to the most distinguished candidate in classics, and the 
otl^r to the most distinguished in mathematics. In 1865 the exa- 
mmation commences on the 25th of March. 

The Tancred studentships are four studentships in medicine con- 
nected with this college, and are each of the value of £113 8s. per 
annum. Information may be obtained fromB. J. L. Frere, iEs^., ISew 
Square, Lincoln's Inn, Xiondon, respecting the mode of ap|)hoiMion. 

The Bev. Canon Clayton, M.A., is the tutor of this college. 

Tbutity HaJiL.— There are sixteen scholarships perlectly open 
on the foundation of this oolleg^, of which three are each of the 
value of £60 a year, and the value of ttie remaining -thirteen is set- 
tled annually according to the merits of the candidates. These 
thirteen scholarships range in value between £50 and £13 a 3Fear. 

The scholarships are awarded to meritorious students of the 
collie who have distinguished themselves at the annual college 
examinations. 

Augmentations may be made to the scholarships held by students 
of distinguished merit in their second and third years of residence. 

EmMbitums, — Two exhibitions, one of £60 and one of £50, 'have 
been opened to the competition of students under 20 years of <age» 
in the Easter teian before they commence residence. They are 
tenable during the first year of residence. The examination Ibr 
1865 begins on 4th ApriL 

The iQpv Studentships. — Three law studentships have beentostab- 
lished for the assistance of such meritorious students of the^oeUei^ 
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as intend to prepare themselyes for practice in the profession of the 
law. 

The law studentships are each of the yalue of £50 a year, and are 
tenable for three years. 

The Bev. H. Latham, M.A., is the tutor of this college. 

CoBPUs Cheisti College. — There are twenty-five scholarships 
unrestricted at this college, of which four are of £60, four of £50, 
four of £40, six of £30, four of £25, and three of £20 a year each. 

Six of the eighteen scholarships between £60 and £30 a year are 
awarded to those freshmen who most distinguish themselves at the 
college examination which takes place in the Easter term, and are 
tenable for three years. The scholars receive the payment of their 
scholarships according to residence. A scholar holding a scholarship 
of £60, £50, £40, or £30 a year, receives 30s., 25s., 208., or 15s. a 
week for any number of weeks he may reside, not less than twenty- 
six, nor more than forty ia the year. 

The four scholarships of £25 a year, and the two of £20 a year, 
are given to junior sophs \\ ho are considered most worthy, and the 
other two to deserving students needing assistance. 

Odc scholarship of £20 a year for three years, with rooms rent 
free, is open at the beginning of October to the competition of stu- 
dents who have not commenced residence in the university. The 
examination for this scholarship is restricted to the Latin and Greek 
languages : this scholarship may be held with any other. 

The Bibliotistic or Bible clerks of the old statutes are recognized 
in the revised statutes as scholars of the college. Each receives a 
stipend of £30 a year, and one of them is organist, with an addi- 
tional payment of £20 a year. 

jExhihitions, — One of £36 a year, and another of £30 a year, are 
restricted to students from St. Paul's School, London. 

Two of £30 a year to students from Canterbury and Westminster 
schools. 

•One of £24 a year to a student from the Grammar School of 
Norwich or Aylesham. 

One of £18 a year to a student from the Grammar School of 
Norwich, Wymondham, or Aylesham. 

One of £6 13d. 4d. to a student from Canterbury School. 

In default of any duly qualified candidates for these exhibitions 
from the respective schools, the exhibitions are thrown open to the 
general competition of the students of the college. 

Any of these exhibitions may be held with a scholarship or sizar- 
ship. The revised statutes do not recognize sizars as a class of 
students in the foundation. Six sizars are, however, admitted, two 
every year, after an examination, at the beginning of the Michael- 
mas term. They have an allowance for commons and other advan- 
tages, and are eligible to scholarships and exhibitions in the same 
manner as the other students. 

Several small benefactions have been consolidated intoone fund, and 
are appHed for the encouragement and reward of deserviog students. 
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The Eev. G. H. Perowne, B.D., is the tutor of the college. 

KiN&'s CoLLK&E.-yThe statutes of this college, framed uuder the 
powers of the Cambridge University Act (19 and 20 Vict., cap. 88), 
contain a provision to the effect that so much and such parts of the 
new regulations shall be brought into operation, from tmie to time, 
as may be deemed most expedient, according as existing interests, 
under the old statutes, shall expire or otherwise determine. 

The authorities of the college have announced that they are pre- 
pared to admit pensioners in October, 1865. 

The new statutes ordain that there shall be forty-eight scholar- 
ships ; of these, twenty-four are to be appropriated to the scholan 
of the College of King Henry VI. at Eton, and to be called " Etoa 
Scholarships." The remaining twenty-four are to be called " Open 
Scholarships," and to be given according to merit. 

Of the twenty-four open scholarships, twelve are to be open to 
all candidates who are British subjects, and under twenty years of 
ge at the time of examination ; and the other twelve to all under- 
graduates of the coUege. 

The value of each of the scholarships is £80 a year with tuition 
free, and the Eton scholars are to have, in addition, rooms and com- 
mons free during residence, or a money payment in lieu thereof; 
and the like advantages shall be extended to the other scholars of 
the college so soon as the circumstances of the college will permit. 

The scholarships are to be tenable till the scholars have attained 
the standing of Masters of Arts, or until they become Fellows of 
the college, or of any other college. 

Exhibitions, — Two exhibitions, each of £50 a year with tuition 
free, tenable for four years, will be given to the two candidates 
under twenty years of age who most distinguish themselves in 
mathematics and physics at the entrance examination. 

The entrance examination for the admission of students will 
commence on Tuesday, March 25, 1865. The examination will be 
confined to classics and mathematics, together with a paper on*ex- 
perimental physics ; and those candidates who satisfy the examiners 
will be admitted to reside as pensioners in the following Octcrtjer. 

H.BradshaWjM.A., andG. H. Evans, M.A«, are deans of this college. 

Queen's College. — By the new statutes it is ordered that tiiere 
shall be at least fourteen open scholarships on the foundation, and 
that the number may be increased or diminished if the revenues of 
the college become increased or diminished. • 

Of these fourteen scholarships, there are four of £50, five of £40, 
and five of £30 a year. 

It has been agreed by the president and fellows of the college, 
that if there be any students deserving of scholarships besides 
those which have been founded under the new statutes, they shall 
have supernumerary scholarships ; and that if any students be 
deemed worthy of scholarships of greater value than those above 
mentioned, their scholarships shall be augmented at the discretion 
of the presidant and fellows. 
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The nnbiber of scholars ttt present is serenteen. 

All the scholarships are perfectly open, and are tenable till the 
si^laris of sufficient standing to be admitted to the de^ee of B.A. 

The scholars are elected oat of the most distinguished students 
of the college, according as they may have acquitted themselves at 
the general college examination. 

iEvery year there is an examination for two scholarships, open to 
all persons under twenty years of age, who shall not have com- 
menced residence at the university. These scholarships are each of 
the value of £40 a year. One of them is awarded for proficiency 
in mathematics, and the other for proficiency in classics. The exa- 
mination in ISiSS takes place on tne Wednesday and Thursday in 
Easter week. 

JSxkihitums.^^Th^e are two exhibitions, each of £20 a year, with 
a preference to the sons of poor clergymen. There is another of 
£2^ a year awarded to that undergraduate who passes the best exa- 
mination in classics at the Christmas examination, provided he be 
considered worthy of such distinction. 

Besides^ the scholarships and exhibitions, the president has at his 
diBX>osal funds to the amoimt of £130 per annum, by which deserv- 
ing^students of limited means are assisted. 

The Bev. W. M. Campion, B.D., is tutor of the college. 
(To be doniintied.) 



ST. BEENAED OF CLAIEVAUX. 
The origin and progress of monasticism presents one of the most 
striking and interesting of the many phases of the world's religious 
history. Egypt was its birthplace and St. Anthony its founder. 
He first, in the year 305, collected into an associated community, 
under a fixed and regulated mode of li?ing, the numerous Christian 
eremites and anchorites of that country. Thence the system rapidly 
overspread all the East until it finalfy reached the West, passing 
first into Italy and the adjacent islands, and afterwards into Gaul, 
whence, under the impulse given to it by the famous St. Martin 
(the.** Apostle of the Gauls"), Bishop of Tours, it gradually extended 
over the other countries of Europe. 

The actuating motives and impulses which originally led men to 
embrace the lue of monk or hermit were widely various. All 
these are very poetically summarized by Wordsworth in this fine 
meditative passage of ** The Excursion," where he finds them all 
to centre at last in the one master motive :— 
** The nniversftl instinct of repose,— 

The longing for confirmed tranqnillity, 

Inward and ontwtrdj-^hnmble, jet sublime; 

The life where hope and memory are as one; 

Earth quiet and unchanged ; the human soul 

Constslent in seTf-rule; and hearen revealed 

To meditation in that quietness I 

Sash was their scheme."— Book UL 



1^0 . TH« MtiJRtT. 

Whether this be aceepted as ike true aoaef^ of th^ SMttei or 
ziot, it is at all eyenta one woitby of & true poet's Jmayning* I 
propose to treat here of tiaat worthiest oi all the wiatr of &Ae» 
St. Bernard of Clairvanx, Ihe " last of the father*/* 

Let us then transport ourselves in ima^iaai^n from Ihe noofitide 
.blaze of the 19th, to the " dim religions l^t" of ike l^hod^iURf, 
to those-^ 

f' Deep aolitodeft and nM oelli, 
When heayenly pensive oontempktioii dweUs, 
And eyer-musiiiK mekncholy reigns."* 

St. Bernard, Uie great patron and all but the founder of <^ Cis- 
tercian order — an order of which there are many eommt^tias 
still existing, — was bom in the year 1091, at Fontaineav ^ Sitf- 
ffundy, not far frcnn Dijon. Ho was the third son of a di^i^mioislied 
kniffht, Tesselin, '' a vassal and friend of the Duke of "Quaffm^" 
fie nad the advantage, as in so many oth^ oases (e.^^ Momos^ 
the mother of St. Augustine), of being brought up under a pioos 
mother, Alith, who consecrated all her seven ohildrmi, six sobs and 
a daughter, as soon as they were bom, at the altar, to God. St. 
Bernard early displayed a strong religions bent, which tba infiusaoe 
of such a mother tended to foster and develc^ to the i:^most. H« 
was sent to school at Chatillon. Inhere we are told iibat," studious 
and retiring, he loved to be alone, and was marvellously cogitative." 

St. Bernard was passing from boyhood to youth when his mother 
died. She had spent " the latter years of hor life in devotions and 
austerities which were monastic m all but the name/' f and her 
death was in accordance with her devout life : — - 

" It was her cnstom, on the festiTal of St. Ambrose (the pstron stint of the 
church at Fontidnes), to assemble a number of clergj in her house, and, ' to the 
glory of God, the Blessed ^rgin, and the above-mentioned saint, ^dlennilyto 
wfresh them wiHi food and wine on that day'.' A few days before the itnniyenuy 
wfaieh was to be the last, it was revealed to her that she would dieon theftstinl 
On the vigil of the feast she was taken ill with fever. The ne:^ day, after the 
oelebration of mass, she asked most humbly that the body of the Lord might be 
brought to her, and received the sacrament of extreme unction. She then bade her 
friends proceed to their entertainment as usual. But while they were at .meat 
she sent for her eldest son. Guide, and requested him, a^soon as the feast WAs over, 
to bring the guests to her bedside. They assembled around her, and she told 
them that her death Was near. They immediately began to chant a litany, suppli- 
cating God for her soul. She joined in with them, and s«3g devoutly till her ^ 
last breath. 

*< When the chorus of Toices toned forth the words, 'DeKver her, Lord, by 
Thy cross and passion,' in the act of making the sign of the cross, her lift a&d 
psalm of praise ceased together; and after her breath had fled, her hand remained 
erect and 6xed, as she had elevated it to perform her last act of faith.'* % 

* Pope, ** Eloisa to Abelard." 

t '' By scantiness of food, by simj^licity of dress? by the avoidance of worldly 
pleasures, by fasting, prayer, and vigils, she strove after that ideal of self-sacrifice 
and holiness which was alone attractive and beautiful in that agv." — MjpmoH, 

X MorisoD. 



Such is. the descnptiozi of the death o£ St. Bemmrd'B motherA Hke 
pioiis AUth» in which^ thou^ it inay presenjk soiqie things straxu^ 
to.ProtestADct concepdcni^, we are at little loestareoogzuze thetmau^ 
features of a fervent Chn^tianit^. 

The death of his. motheij left Bemaid ftee. to. choose his owm* 
cucoupatioa izv life« At that ciitical period» his " high births beau«« 
tiful person,, graceful manners, irreaistihle influence" on men, 
combined with the society of worldly companions, were wdOU 
nig^ proTiog temptations too strong for il^e youth, and nwudy 
succeeded in drawing him away, forgetful of his early religiooi^ 
impressions and his mother's example and conversation, to enihrace 
a secular career; 

Two kinds of lifb were then open to him, — the profession of 
knighthood, like his fkther and brothers— a lawless and turbulent 
one enough in those days, — or, what was far more attractive to a 
mind like his, that of school learning and philosophy, .then much 
in vogue, and which, throagh the name and influence of the famous 
Peter Abekird, was dtowin^ thousands of admirers from all parts 
of Europe to* enjoy the pmwlege of hearing the lectures of that 
wonderful ll^nker. 

For ft time he wavered, undecided as to his ultimate eourse, but 
soon *' sdf-reproftoh aaid shame at this spiritual retrogression'^ begili 
to disquiet and agitata Mm ; and once when he was proceeding to 
loin his brothers, then engaged irith the Duke of Burgundy in 
besieging a casUe-^ favourite pastime of the day, — ^theae feelings 
rushed upon him with so much intensity that he* was oonfltBaiiMd 
to enter a chureh by the wayside. There, ** <m his kneet, and ift at 
torrent of tears, ' he lifted his hands to heaven, and poured forth 
his heart like water in tibe presence of his Lord.' " From that hour 
he firmly resolved to enter upon the monastic li^. 

Such is i^e story of St. Bernard's conversion, which resembles 
in some of its circumstances that of St. Augustine, although Bernard 
had never lapsed to anything like the same extent ; indeed, worldly 
ambition seems to have been the only sin, if sin it were, that couli 
be laid to his charge. Having thua made his resolve, Bernard waa 
not idle, but with indefatigable zeal wrought upon his brothers* 
(who had at first opposed his design) and several of his relatives 
and friends, till he nad induced them, one after imother, to fbllow 
his example. He evea carried his spiritual warfare into a wider 
rohere. Such was the efieet of his preaching, that " mothers hid 
their sons, wives their husbands, companions their friends, lest they 
fliiauld be led away captive by that persuasive eloquence** with 
which he advocated conventual seclusion. 

* *' Whea thef all Jbft th« eftstle of \hm fathtn, wb«re ikej had abvad j foim«d 
a complete monastic brotherhood, Gaido, the elder, addressed Nivard, the youngest 
SOD, *To you remains th« whole patrimony of onr house.' ^Earth to me and 
heaven to yon, that is no fair partition,' said the boy. He liQgei^ed a sheil time 
with his aged father, and jobed the rest. Even the father died a. monk, of Qj^ir'^ 
Tanx in tlut arms of Bernard^"— J/t/maft^ " Lat, QiirUC* 
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Not finding the ordinary discipline' of monanteriea severe enough 
to satisfy his aspirations after sanctity, St. Bernard, in the year 
A.D. 1113, being then twenty-two years of age, applied with his 
companions, abont thirty in number, for admission at the gates of 
Citeanx, or Cistercixnn, whence the name of the order. This Ci- 
teanx was then under the government of an abbot named Stephen 
Harding — an Englishman, originally from Sherborne, in Dorset- 
shire,— and was noted for the extreme severity of its discipline, 
which had the effect of scaring away most persons from entering 
within its walls. The mode of living there is thus described :— 

** They [the monks] est hat one meal * day, and have risen twelTe boon from 
their hard conches, ana sonii^ psalms, and worked in the fields before they get eves 
that They never taste meat, fish, grease, or eggs, and milk only rarely. Theii 
dress consists of three garments, and those of the coarsest wool. Their chnrcti 
shows no attempts at picturesque beauty; but, on the contrary, in all things unu 
at the austerest simplicity." 

This, one should have imagined, ought, in all reason, to have 
satisfied the most severely ascetic, but it was not enough for him. 
He conmienced a course of such extra austerities that he — to his 
own regret in after life* — irreparably injured his health, and, in- 
deed, came near cutting short his earthly career altogether. 
''This slow suicide," says Milman, "would have deprived the 
church of the last of her fathevs." 

** He determined " we are told, ** to subdue not only the desires of the flesh 
which arise through the senses, but even those senses themseWes. His days were 
passed in ecstatic contemplation, so that seeing he saw not, and hearing he hesid 
not; he scarcely retained any taste, and hardly perceived * anytiiing by any ienae 
of bis body.' Time given to sleep he regarded as lost, and was woat te compere 
sleep and death ; holding that sleepers may be regarded as dead among men, even 
as the dead are asleep before God. The visits of those of his friends who were 
still in the world were a great source of disquiet to him. Their eonversatioa 
brought back thoughts and feelings connected with that evil world which 
he had determined to forsake for ever. After their departure he went to atteud 
the ofBce of nones, and, as usual, lifted his mind to prayer, hut immediately foood 
that God's grace and favour were not vouchsafed as before. That idle ulk was 
evidently the cause. But the next time his importunate friends t)ame he was 
prepared. By carefully stopping his ears with little wads of flax,' and burying bit 
head deep in his cowl, though exposed for an hour to their conwrsation he huxd 
nothing, and even spoke nothing except a few words to edification, and by this 
ingenious device escaped the evil he had before experienced. The same ansteritf 
marked all his actions. As regards vigils, his rule was not to pass the wkok 
night sleepless. For food he had loet all desire ; the thought of it seemed to give 
him pain, and nothing but the fear of fainting ever induced him to take any. A 
weakness of stomach, caused or increased by these severities, now attacked biffl 
to fach a degree that he could scarcely reUun any aHment, and what he did digMt 



* ** He is not ashamed, even at this day, to accnee himself as guilty of sacrikgei 
for having withdrawn his body from the service due to God and to the bretbrea, 
whilst, with an intemperate zeal, he had rendered it weak and almost useless." 
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I rather to defer death than to snstiuii life. Still hie danotleee spirit never 
yielded. When, from bodily' weaknees, he could not join in the hara manual 
Ubonr of the monke, he betook himself to ' other and more menial offices, that he 
might supply by humility hi« deficiency in labour.' But if only his meaepeHmtee 
stood in the way of his imitating his brethren, he at once sought some employment 
equally arduous, and devoted himself to * digging, or hewing wood, and carryhig it 
on his shoulders.* And thus did Bernard apply himself to the very letter of hb 
rule of life.*' 

So mncli for Bernard's austerities — a feature in the lives of the 
saints which biographers dwell upon with special unction. 

Bernard himself took a more enlightened view of the matter in 
after days. As might have been expected in the case of so much sanc- 
tity, innumerable miracles —some grave, some whimsical and puerile— 
were popularly attributed to him, — miracles which r«Bt (the former 
class) on better evidence, at least, than the generality of such 
mediseval legends. Bernard himself, indeedr actually believed in 
his own wonder-working powers, frequently appealing to them in 
his letters ; and intentional deception in such a man is out of the 
question. He himself always speaks of them with a kind of awe- 
struck humility. Even some Protestant historians, such as Neander, 
have admitted ike possibility of their genuineness. "As solitary work- 
ings of that higher power of life which Christ introduced into human 
nature these &ots might, perhaps, be properly re^rded, wherever 
they appeared in connection with a genuinely Christian temper, ac- 
tuated by the spirit of love." Thus says Neander, with a subjoined 
caution against accepting them as " evidence in favour of the entire 
truth of the doctrines promulgated." 

At the same time, when we remember the credulity of t^t age, 
and when we find such a man as Peter the Venerable, Abbot of 
Clugny, a ccmtemporary of St. Bernard, and a man sober-minded 
enough in other respects, — when we find such a man gravely telling 
us Hmt ** very often the devils disturb the monks durmg the hours 
allotted to sleep, in order that they may feel sleepry when they 
t>ught to be awake, and thus lose the advantage of holy vigi)B; 
that he had often heard such complaints from many, of whomsop^e 
had their bed-coverings pulled off tdiem while they slept, and carried 
to a great distance ; some, after a struggle, had succeeded in wrest- 
ing their bedclothes from the demons ; while others, when in the act 
of satisfying the wants of nature, had seen the deviU sta^d before 
them in. a mocking, ridiculing attitude ; that some, mLorfove^ » in 
the hours of darkness, while others were at rest, as: the^ sought 
to steid an opportunity for holy prayer, and for that pu^(K>se wan- 
dered about tbe cloisters and churches, were at times assailed with 
many a terror, and were even in some instances visibly rushed upon 
and knocked down (by the demons)," {Petrus Venerabilis, ** I>e 
JiGraeulis ") ; — when we find such things as these gravely and cir- 
cumstantially recorded by men otherwise of sound iudgmeiity our 
faith in the case of St Bernard is apt to be a little shaken. Jsl 
truth, the men of that generation found it as hard to cUs^eliwe in 
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^e miraculoiid, oa whaieyer evidence, as many do now^a-dftjnito 
helievein it, however well attested. 

More pleasing (at least, in our eyes) tlian either his austerities or 
onixaoles was Bmnard's ** love of and commnnion with nature." Of 
ihim might it truly have been said, in the words of onr great poet, 
^thatlie^ 

^ '* Foand tongues io trees, books in the ranoinj; brodu, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything," * 

words of which his owh, so many oentnries before, were in aome 
sort an anticipation. Thus he s^s to a friend, " Trust to one twho 
has had experience. You will and something far greater in ike 
•woods than you will in books. Stones and trees will teach you that 
which you will never learn from masters," &o. This may likemse 
remind us of the saying of another poet, — 

** One impulse from « vernal wood 
Haj teach 7011 more of man, 
Of moral evil, and of good, 
Than all the sages can." f 

Again, in reference to the Soripttirea, of whi^ he was a dikgent 
reader, St. Bernard says that " whatever skill or spiritual diseem- 
tttent he possessed in "diem he had acquired chiei^ by pnraver and 
'meditation in the woods and fields, and that in this stuay beeches 
'and oaks had ever been his sole instructors." That gentle- enihnsnst, 
St. Francis di Assisi,!!; the famed founder of the ^aneisoans, was 
also, like St. Bernard, eminent for this love of nature. 

So great was the reputation brought to the monastery of 
Citeaux by the accession of the noble Bernard, of his kin<ked 
and his followers, thati from having been at the lowest ebb, ft 
soon oould no longer contain its thronging votaries. It beeame 
i^n necessary to plant a new colony. So Bernard, yonng as he 
was, being just twenty-four, was selected as the fittest person to be 
its leAder. In the year a.ik 1115, at the head of a band of twrfffe 
monks, representing our Lord and His apostles, Bernard, cross in 
hand, scdemnly marched forth fi^>m Citeaux. After joumo3nng seme 
ninety miles they came to a wild, gloomy valley, enclosed by moan- 
tains and fore8ts--a vall^ called the "Valley of Wormwood" 
(Vallis Abdnthialig)f once the hatmt of robbers ; heneeforth to be- 
come the renowned Clairvaux {Clara VaiUs), or Clear Vailey. This 
'Was "ttie site fixed upon for a new Cistercian monasterjr. Iniibe 
erection of it Bernard and his companions underwent inorediUe 
hardships, being reduced to the verge of starvation wi^ oold^and 

*« As you lake ft" 

t Wordsworth, ".the Tables Tnrned." 

X Called also Sk. Francis of Assisinnl. ,He vronld "address not onlr thi 
hmte^, bnt even inanimate creatures, as brothers and ^i^ters."" I'rcHope, m Bb 
" Letateu Joorney," tetis of an ilex tree that Is still tffaown at Aferiki, in (Mris, 
ii^here, according to the legend, the birds vrooM regnlari^r sh^ thefesponses idhttk- 
"^vft^tiiriAfttt oiftr^ np a Btwij. 



lMmgei^^beedi-im(8, aad even beec^-leaves, grain, and roots, bein^ 
tkeir inain snbsistenee. At last patience and perseverence tn- 
unmhed over every olystaele, ike destined stmctnre was completed, 
and Olairvaux thencefforth liecame the seat of Bernard's " multi* 
ferions labonrs» which eittended abroad from this point through the 
whole of Europe. From that time, men of all ranks and stations, 
knights and scbolars, were attracted to the Cistercian order. The 
fliaietness which had hitherto kept back so many now acted as a 
dharm on others. Monasteries aiter the pattern of Clairvauz 
sptang up in the deserts, whose very names were intended to denote 
\!^at 'the interim life could gain in them. Within thirty -seven 
years the number of convents subordinate to the abbot of Citeaux 
was in(»reased to sixty-seven." * " The monastery of Clairvaux," 
the same writer continues, "became the model of monasticism, and 
edlonies from it, to found other establishments after the same 
pftttem, wwe demanded from all quarters, so that the abbot 
Bt. Bernard sometimes found himseltunable to complv with all the 
mvitations that were sent to him. To all parts ot France, Italy. 
Spain, Switzerland, Germany, England, Ireland, Denmark, and 
Sweden, monks must be sent from Clairvaux, for the purpose of 
founding new monasteries or of reforming old ones ; and thus Ber- 
nard, at his death in 1158, left behind him one hundred and sixty 
monasteries which had been formed under his influence." 

A romantic and touching episode in the conventual life of St. 
Bernard. is the story told us of his only sister Humbeline, which 
we shall dve in the words of Mr. Morison, to whose work (" The 
Life and Times of St. Bernard ") we have been largely indebted. 

" Humbeline had not shared the religious fervour of her brothers 
when, at Bernard's instance, they devoted themselves to a monastic 
life. She was married, and unwilling to renounce the rank and 
aMuence in which she was placed by her husband. One dav she 
was moved to visit her cloistered kinsmen, and appeared with the 
pomp and retinue of a feudal lady c^t the gates of Clairvaux. 
che had especially come to see St. Bernard, but ' he, detesting and 
^cecrating her as a net of the devil to catch souls,* sternly refused 
to go out to meet her. Her brother Andrew, whom she encountered 
at the gate, treated her with equal harshness, and used very strong 
and unbecomii^ language concerning her fine apparel (' Cum a 
fratre sua Andrea, quem ad portam mvenerat monasterii, ob yes- 
tiam appasfatam stercics tTWolutum argueretur '). Bursting into 
tears at such coldness from her brothers, she meekly said,— 

" * And what if X am a sinner P it is for such that Christ died. It 
is because I am one that I need the advice and conversation of good 
loe^. If my brother despises my body, let not a servant of the 
Lord despise my soul. Let him come and command ; I am ready 
to obey.' J 

^ T&8 apeeeh br(»ight out Beraoard, who ordered her to imitate' 

* Ncander^ " OhttMfa History," vol. vii. 
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their motlier'B life; to renounce the lozuries and Tviitiei of the 
world, even while living in the world; to lay aside her fine clothes; 
and to become a nnn inwardly, even if ghe could not be one in out- 
ward appearance. She returned home, and literallv obeyed hia 
words. I)uriDg two years she astonished her neighbours by her 
sudden and extraordinary change of life. 

*' Her fastings, prayers, and vigils were truly monastic. At the 
end of the above-named time, her husband, wearied or enraptured 
with her religious practices, jgave her full liberty to do as she 
pleased. She immediately retired to the Convent of Juilly, where 
she passed the remainder of her life in a devotion austere enou^ 
to be considered worthy of a sister of St. Bernard." 

Such is the story of JSumbeline, in which, it must be confessed, 
the worldly sister appears in a more amiable and attractive light 
than her saintly brother. The actions and events of Bemam's 
public life, from the time that he became the dominant mind of all 
Western Ciiristendom — " the counsellor of nobles, bishops, princes, 
and Popes/'— were so many and various, that we can do no more 
than briefly refer to some of the most important. 

These were, firstly, his adjustment of the contest for the papal 
throne, which broke out in the year 1130 between the two rival 
claimants, Anacletus II. and Innocent II. — "the Pope and the 
Antipope,'* as they were called by their respective partisans, — a 
fierce and long-protracted struggle, which, through the powerful 
mediation of Bernard, eventuated in the triumph of Innocent. 
. Secondly, his controversy, in the year 1140, with Peter Abelard, 
the greatest disputant of that age, whose guilty love with Heloise, 
that " extraordmary woman," and its terrible retribution, have 
been commemorated in the well-known poem of Pope, perhaps 
the finest (at least, the most imaginative) of his works. Abelard 
was then accused of certain heresies,'* real or supposed, which 
Bernard took a foremost part in opposing and condemning. He 
appears, indeed, to have acted on ttiis occasion with some harsh- 
ness towards that afflicted and persecuted man— "a man even 
more sinned against than siiming,' — and who in his last days found 
a peaceful asylum with the venerable Peter of Clugny, where he 
made a very Christian and edifying end*— the one bright spot in his 
dark and tempestuous career.f , 

The third and greatest event worth noting in Bernard's public 
life was his preaching of the second crusade in the year 1146, Uie 

* What, according to Morison, was AbeUrd's great offence in the eyes of his 
epponento, was his sngxested analogy to the Trinity from a brazen seal, in which, 
iHien used for sealing, (in the one substance of the brass) there are three distinel 
prttfertioB, viz., the brass itself, its fitness for sealing, and its act of sealing. 

t ** H« £Abelard] suffered not a moment to pass in which he did not eiUwi 
pty, ipertd, WMte; or dictate. In the exercise of these holy works, the advent of 
the ditll^ Victor found him not sleeping, as it does many, bat on the watch."— 
LeUat6 of PeUr the ^enerabk to the Abbus Heh'ise. 



fifty-fifth of lus age. One of his " earliest remembrances," says 
Morison, " mast haye been the first crosade." When, ** in the year 
1095, Peter the Hermit was going about Europe on his mule," 
maldng his spirit-stirring appeals ; and when, in the same year, 
"the diout of • Dieu le reut!' (It is the will of God!) from the 
warriors at Clermont had rolled and re-echoed throughout the 
West," Bernard was now to re-enact the scene of about half a cen- 
tury past. Like his predecessor, with indefati^ble zeal he went 
about |>reaching from country to country, from city to city, arousing 
the nations. The effect of his appearance and preachmg on the 
multitude is thus described :— 

. " Pale and attenuated to a degree which seemed almost 
supernatural, his contemporaries discovered something in the 
mere glance of his eyes which filled them with wonder and 
awe. That he was kept aliye at all appeared to them a per- 
petual miracle ; but when the light from that thin, calm face 
fell upon them, when the voice flew from those firm lipd, and words 
of love, aspiration, and sublime self-sacrifice reached their ears, 
they were no longer masters of themselves or their feelings." 

The scene that occurred on his preaching at Yezelai before l^e 
King (Louis YII.) and the Court of France affords a striking illus- 
tration of this account : — 

" Easter came, and multitudes flocked to Vezelai at the united 
bidding of the Pope and King. The town could not contain the 
ever-gathering throng. On the declivity of the hill which over- 
looks the plain of Vezelai the people were assembled. The King 
and his knights were there ; the beautiful and haughty Eleanor 
was there ; me crowd of poor, hard- worked peasants were there ; 
each grade showing by its dress and bearing to what class of society 
it belonged. But now nobles and courtiers, even the young king and 
his queen, have ceased to be the centre to which all eyes are turned, 

— ^for Bernard of Clairvaux has come At the top of the 

hill a machine of wood had been erected ; and on this platform 
Bernard, attended by the King, appeared. Eaised thus hij^h above 
the crowd, he could be seen, if not heard, from all parts of the vast 
concourse. He spoke ; the mere sound of his voice was grateful to 
the loving admiration which surrounded him. Presently rose a 
murmur horn the sea of faces, which rapidly swelled into a shout 
of ' Crosses, crosses ;' and Bernard began to scatter broadcast 
among the people the large sheaf of them which had been brought 
for that purpose. They were soon exhausted. He was obliged to 
tear up his monk's cowl to satisfy the demand. He did nothing 
else but make crosses as long as he remained in the town." 

Such was the efiect of Bernard's preaching at Yezelai—the Cler- 
mont of the second crusade. 

{To he e<mHnii€d») 
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Anahtie of Mr. Mil's iMem if Zwfic. By W. StmbiiTO, M.A-, 
Felfow of Worcester Cc&ege, Oxford. Loimon : Longmaa & Co. 

Of theTalne trf the "Logic" of John Stuart Mill, the readers 
of this serial have, on reUable authority, heeu afforded pretty 
full means of judging, in those two papers on that notable thinker 
which a{)peared in September and October, 1864. These not onlbf 
communicated a more ample biography of Mr. Mill than has yft 
been published anywhere else, out also an epitome of the main 
principles of his system, arranged in the author's own words, in an 
order at once brief and lucid. The utility of these extracts was 
farther enhanced by remarks and observations on the connection of 
Mr. Mill's speculations with those of other distin^shed logicians. 

The work we notice now, enters into no particulars regarding 
Mr. Mill's life, logical theory, or relations to modern thought. 
** The chief portion of this epitome was prepared " hj Mr. Stebbmg, 
while residing in Oxford subsequently to taking his degree." It 
is as nearly as possible, according to the compuer's aim, "a com- 
plete condensation, and not merely an outline or view of Mrl Mill's 
treatise." It supplies, indeed, a very fair and readable abstract of 
the extra-academical logic. Its talue is considerable in some 
respects. It would serve admirably as an aid in reviewing one's 
studies of the severe and extensive work of which it gives a vidimus, 
if it were used only after rigorous and vigorous reading of the 
original. It would also help greatly to show the connection of one 
part of the theory to another,— for by episodical discussions in the 
great treatise the connection of part to part is apt to be lost sight 
of; and it might be advantageously used to impress upon one's 
mind the results (as different irom the processes by which they are 
attained) of the logic of the great economist. But we fear it may 
be iised as a cram, and fall into the hands of the coach ; and if 80« 
it win really impede, instead of forward logical studies. 

It is very well done, in our opinion ; but yet the main discussions 
might have been epitomized in notes. If it is to be used as a text- 
book, it must have wider margins,; and if it is intended to be popular, 
it must be reduced in price. Students may manage to buy it j setf- 
educators will grudge 4s. 6d. for less matter than is to be found in 
one number of me British Coniroversialist* 

A Selection from the Works of Alfred Tennyson, 
London r Edward J^ox<m and Co. 
This is not what we want at all. This is a work de luxe. It is 
not a book for scanty purses and laborious hands. What is re« 
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quired is a " People's Tennyson," — noti drawinff-room, but a deal- 
snelf book. Eivulets of song, at tbe fate of two dozen lines a page, 
wandering ot^ eream-woTe fapac, with iiniaense margin, red 
bordered, do mot fit tbe working classes. If tbe publishers will 
supply a good double- columned, or even single-oolumned Yolume» 
in twelves or eighteei^<containing tbe Laureate's works, ^pnre and 
ondefiled," and unabridged, they will find a public even among the 
tnasses, and they will be able to test the popularity of the notable 
Btnger ; but this gilt gingerbread, school-prize sort of a thing is not 
satisfactory. •Tennyson for boarding school girls this is, and not 
for the people. Why do the publishers attempt to match the 
liaureate with Tupper ? This edition much more nearly resembles 
a book by the latter than by the former. Alfred Tennyson himself 
cannot have sanciioned this terrible misnomer and mistake. 

Of course these irate remarks refer to the get-up of the selections, 
and not to the matter of the book. The exquisite harmonies, and 
the pure, pearly, clear imagery of the poems are here; but the 
7>oem8 by which Tennyson is now known are conspicuous for their 
absence. An extract or so from "Maud" — not by any means the 
best ; a page or two from " The Princess ;" a little more from the 
•' Idyls of the King ;** two mere scraps from "In Memoriam ;" and a 
number of pieces which have done service in criticisms, school collec- 
tions, Ac, for nearly thirty years, compose the substance of the book, — 
all good— priceless even, we shall say, as gems in themselves, but not at 
all adapted to p^opular tastes. Men who toil are not, if in love with 
poetry at all, willing to drink the lees of Helicon. We admire- 
none more admires — the magic skill of the Poet Laureate, and 
laaaij of the favourite pieces of our younger days are here, with a 
few more that we love well. To the "only begetter" of these, 
serene creations be glory and immortal praise ; but to the publishers 
a «ense of their mistake, and a speedy repentance shown by issuing 
a complete people's edition of Tennyson's poems. 

A Ghiide to the Daily Beading of the Scriptures, 
London: Tresidder. 

Hbbe is, in a size suitable for the vest pocket, a wonderful col- 
lection of interesting information, in amount 168 pages, and all for 
ninepence. It is a sort of sabbath school, local preacher, and 
district visitor's ready-made commonplace-book on tne Bible. It 
will be found a congenial manual for a half-hour's leisure on the 
liord's day, suggestive for meditation, and calculated to afford 
^idance, not only for the perusal of Scripture, but for thinking 
rightly about its contents. As the compilation of a man ardu- 
ously engajD;ed in the work of labouring to redeem souls, thoi^h in 
humble lifo, and with scanty funds, library, and opportunity, it 
deserves to be noticed kindw, to be purchased freely, and to be 
fCEOsed with a desire for profit in regard to the things highest. 
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LORD AMBERLEY ON POLITICAL REFORM!. 

[Thfi historic interest liicely to be attached to the first pnblic politica] attemoce 
of Viscount Amberley, the son of Earl Russell, induces us to place on record tbLi 
oration, which may be regarded as an illnstration of Moore's lines, — 
** The branches that spring from the old Russeil tree 
Are by Liberty claimed for the ose of her shrioe." 

The opening of a political career sedoloosly prep trmi for and commeQciog under 
auspices most favourable to success is always a matter of interest. This aelectkn 
bears date, Leeds, 3l8t Jan., on the evening of which day it waa delivered at a 
public meeting in the Town Hall, under the presidency of the Mayor, called at the 
requisition of the Working Men's Parliamentary Reform Association.] 

Viscount Ambeblet (who was received witih cheers) said, — 
" You, Mr. Mayor, and some of the gentlemen who have preceded 
me, hare alladed in flattering terms to my presence here. Perhaps 
it may not be unacceptable to you, and certainly it will be agree- 
able to myself, that I should offer a brief allusion to the feelings of 
cordial pleasure with which I come among you on this occasion. 
I was particularly glad to receive the invitation sent me by your 
committee, partly because it appeared to imply a certain presump- 
tion on their part that I sympathize with the objects of this meet- 
ing, and partly because I rejoice to have the opportunity of meeting 
some portion of those who at the present time have the strongest 
claim upon the attention of reformers. The subject is one with 
which I may be said to have a special historical connection ; nor 
does it at all detract from the gratiflcation with which I hare re- 
sponded to your call, that I have been invited to come here, not on 
account of any personal merits of my own, but simply as a son of 
that statesman by whom the first great Beform Bill was introdueed» 
and who in 1831 and 1832 fought and conquered in that battle of 
reform which all moderate Liberals are fighting now. 

" I have personal and private causes of satisfaction for being here, 
but there is another reason, — that is, that I am glad to have an 
opportunity of witnessing one of those great meetings which furnish 
the most emphatic contradiction to the statement so often and so 
pertinaciously advanced, that the people of England do not care for 
the franchise. I am not about to dispute or to deny that statement, 
although I must say that it generally proceeds from a rather 
suspicious quarter. It is made by those who, if they cannot 
entirely prevent, are nevertheless anxious to put off the adoption 
of a new Eeform Bill as long as they can. But if the case he aa 
they say, the conclusion which I draw &om the fact is the opposite 
of theirs. They advance it in order to impress upon Mr. Bright 
and others the nopelessness of persisting in a cause in which mey 
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do not possefls the sympathy of the people. Now it seems to me 
that if the people do not care about reform, if they are indifferent 
to the possession of votes, it ought to be regarded as a national 
misfortune. I know it is called contentment ; but it appears to me 
to be the contentment of carelessness and ignorance, not of en- 
lightened reason. Therefore, if the people redly are indifferent on 
this question, I would endeavour by all means in my power to put 
an end to that indifference ; and if they really do not desire to 
possess the franchise, I would teach them to desire it. It is, I 
think, especially necessarv that such meetings as this should be 
held, ana that clear and. decisive opinions snould be expressed ; 
because you will find in the House of Commons a natural reluct- 
ance to effect its own reform. Public bodies have in this respect 
some resemblance to individuals who may be anxious to correct 
the errors of their neighbours, but are not particularly anxious to 
correct their own. 

*' Parliament being the supreme authority in the land, it is neces- 
sary in every case that pressure from without should be applied 
by the people ; and it is my conviction that you will not attain the 
reform you desire unless you are earnest and steadfast in urging 
it is exceedingly surprising to me ; that those who so constantly 
talk about the apathy of the people upon this question have also 
another argument against reform, which appears sfightly inconsistent 
with that. It seems, if we listen to what tbey say, that those listless 
and apathetic people — those who do not care about reform, those 
who have not the slightest desire for the possession of votes — ^if 
once enfranchised, wilfbe converted into a frantic and unreasoning 
mob, — a mob that would carry everything before them, that would 
have everything their own way, and that would listen to no voice 
in the council of the nation that was not in harmony with their 
own. I confess it does seem a little strange that those who are so 
very indifferent to the possession of power should nevertheless be 
fio immoderate in its use. This argument has been heard before. 
I find eminent statesmen using very similar language. Sir R. Peel 
in 1831 informed the House of Commons that, if the Heform BUI 
was passed, there would be in England one of the worst despotisms 
that ever existed — a Parliament of mob demagoj^ues, instead of 
wise and prudent men; and Lord LyndhurSt, m the House of 
Lords, told that terrified assembly that the House of Commons 
would be converted into a fierce democratic assembly. Well, nearly 
thirty years* experience enables us to see the value of such language. 
"We have lived under that terrible despotism ; we have experienced 
a Grovemment and a Piarliament of mob demagogues of Uiis 
democratic assembly ; but I do not think we have observed in the 
House of Commons any particular tendency either to abolish the 
House of Lords, to overthrow the Church, or to seize upon the 
;>roperty of the rich and divide it amon^ the poor. 1 think, there- 
iore, we may safely regard these predictions as a matter of very 
slight importance. The great difficulty undoubtedly arises when 
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we oome to consider where the line, is to be dn^m between those 
who are enfranchised and those who are not — between thoae whe 
take a certain part in the legislatioa of the caaiktry» and those who 
do not. Mr. Grladstone laid down a principle upon this pcnnt which 
I consider of the utmost consequence* In speaking upon Befcmn, 
he told his opponents tbat it was not for him to show the reason whj 
the great body of the people should be admitted to the iranehise, 
but with th^n to show why they should be excluded. He considered 
it the natural state of a free people to have votes ; and whea 
any large body of the people was not admitted to that privilegpe, 
he thought there ougnt to be some sufficient reason given for 
that deprivation. It is said, in answer to thi«, that it is neces- 
sary to exclude a large proportion of the people for the int^raits of 
good government, because, if admitted, they would, by their votes 
and unreasonable proceedings, make all government imposetble or 
much more difficult. I confess I think such reasoning as this>w<mld 
go much farther than it is intended to go — that it might per^tly 
well be said that the grei^ landowners at the time of the Beform 
Bill should have, for the interest of good government, said that the 
power of legislation i^ould be confined ^itirely to themselves ; that 
it was extremely unadvisable that any portion of the people who 
have not the same stake in the country, and the same interest in 
order as they had, should be admitted to power, and that^ there* 
fore, it would be much better topreserve such a constituiaon as 
would make the members of the House of Commons the nominees 
of the great landowners. Then, again^ if we go a little Airther 
back in our history, I think it would have been open to the Stuurt 
king»— to Charles I. or Jamea II. — to have so ordered the Govern* 
i^ent that the sole power should be confined to the Crown. The 
aim of representative institutions is not fulfilled when a considerable 
proportion of the people are*debarred from voting. It is objectxMl 
sometimes that, by the admission of the pe<^1e, you wotfld place 
-power in the hands of a single class. If any very violent or sweeping 
measures were proposed, tbis would no doubt be a serious objection, 
and would demand consideration. It is no objection to the mode- 
rate measures now proposed ; but even if we were to go much 
further with reform, if we were to propose a much wider measure, 
I don't think it would be an entirely conclusive argument* I <^ 
not wish to place power in the handa of a single cLs^s, but» at the 
same time, it is exceedingly unjust that, on account of this objec- 
tion, an important class should be deprived of the power altogether. 
And when Mr. F. Peel saya that all classes and all interests aw 
at present fairly represented in the House of Comnnons, and defends 
the present House of Commons on that ground, I am. astonished at 
the Doldness of his language. Land and capital are represented 
in that House, but there is not a fair representation oC labou|% 
It is extremely difficult to say how far we ou^^t to go in r^fure- 
senting labour in the House of Commons, There are difficulties in 
t^ way of sudden chang,es $ and it jnaj be desirable t^bat we shoold 



proeeed by gi^nal steps ; but I eatiBo^ think ituit tl^ itah of. n* 
KinaerB has been enii]:«ly acoomplished \m^ sennei^img moare hm 
beea done than the moderate meteiue of reform now pnMposed* I 
Jbope the day mary oome-*! do sot know when it may ecHue, bnt atiU I 
trust the day may come whmi e^ery intelligent and honest man, what- 
ever the class to which he belongs, or whaiter^ the employment he 
pursues, may be admitted to the exercise of the franchise. We ane 
told that, if sueh eKtrmnemeasuves as this are to be allowed, we shall 
be mddng & yiolent change in the chaaracter of the constitution. 
J?or my own part, I hare no objection to Tiolextt changes in the 
flliaracter of the constitution, provided only that they axe ehanffes 
for the better. The great Reform Bill mi^t, I suppose, be de- 
scribed as a violent change, althou^ effected by legal and peace- 
able means. But it was urged at tfeuit time, and 1 thmk josdy, that 
the object of that bill was not to ovwthrow the constitution, but to 
remedv anomalies in it. It was urged then that it was a gneat and 
znarvelLous anomaly that large towns such as your own, as Ma&- 
iduwter, Birminghun» and Sheffield, should be entirely unrepre- 
sented in Parliament. That, no doubt, was a seriouj anomaly, but 
it is also a serious anomaly that a large and important class of the 
inhabitants of these towns should be ^itirely without representa- 
tion. There is some difficulty in effecting a large increase in the 
vepreaentalion, because it is supposed that in this way an intelligent 
olass of voters would come in who might be particularly liabto to 
the influence of l^ribery. I will not attempt to dbguise from you 
that on the subject of bribery I entertain the strongest ooinions. 
J consider the man who accepts a bribe in exchange for nis vote 
utteriy unworthy to exercise it. It would be of the utmost im- 
pcHrtance that, in^ admitting the labouring classes to the franchise, 
we should endeavour by every means in <Mir power to impress this 
itp<ni them. To teach them that the man who accepts a bribe viohites 
a public trust is as criminal and dishonest as the conduct of the man 
who» being entrusted with a sum of money by another, makes use of 
it for himself. This it would be necessary to do ; but I do not 
imagine that in that wav we could succeed in getting rid of 
bril^ry. I believe that there would still unfortumitely be maaty 
unworthy of the pnvilege of voting. This is an unforttmate 
circumstance, but not a conclusive objection to the enfranchise- 
ment of the working classes. Kor is it an objection that could 
be made with a very good grace by the upper classes, unless 
they could say their own p<ditical morality was immaculate. 
iEteally, to hear the way in which some persons talk against the 
enfranchisement of the poor, we mk^ht suppose that the rich never 
«npilayed improper and illegal influences at elections, that they 
never employed money for purposes of corruption, thstr they 
never voted, or indu^ced others to votoj except upon the loftiest 
aad most patriotic grounds; but since this is not the ca^e, I 
^b^aik^ m endeavouring to re£onn the poor, in endeavouring to 
teac]» tbeip^that th^ ase noteoEtitled to sell, their votei^ wis ^enild 
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impress lessons of the same kiBd upon the rich also. Bat the& 
it IS said there are many, if you go low down among the popu- 
lation and admit a lower class than Ton have at present, who ate 
entirely withont education, iftnd wooid be led away by any dema* 
gogne who happened to win their sympathy. I do not deny Ihat 
the absence of education is a serious ohjeetion* It is, I think, <^ 
great consequence that education should precede enfranchisement, 
akhough at the same time I believe that enfranchisement conduces 
to education. I cannot say it would be advisable to admit those 
who have little education, and know and care nothing about p<ditics. 
But when we are told that they are easily led away by demagogues* 
I reflect that there are two modes of influencing electors. 

"One method is employed by large landowners, and another 
by demagogues. And I have heard that the method of the great 
landowners is sometimes particularly successful, and they find 
their power of persuasion very great over their tenants. If I 
had to choose between these two ways of influencing people, I 
should say the method of the demagogue is infinitely the more 
constitutional and more straightforward of the two. Then we 
have to consider. What are we to do with those who, on account 
of education or want of interest in political matters, are as yet 
imfitted for the exercise of the franchise? That is a difficult 
question, and I have not disguised from you my opinion that it 
might be wise to defer their admission to the privilege of voting. 
That I conceive to be a principle not so much of a Conservative 
as of a Badical description; for if it were pushed to a logical 
conclusion, it would lead to strange results; and I should be 
inclined to warn Conservatives how they accept it. Let me ask you 
to fix your attention on that venerable and respected body, the 
House of Lords ; there you will find some who are able men, and 
admirably fitted for the seats they have in that body ^ but I aoei 
assured you will find others, who o<nne into their seats simply by 
hereditary ri^ht, that are not so fitted. You will find some who 
have no political education worthy of the name*— who cannot be 
eaid to have any political convictions, because they simply adopt l^e 
opinions of the family, and cannot be said, either from their talents 
or from any other reason, to be fitted for the exercise of the great 
privilege of sitting in the House of Lords. Yet these men, whose 
range of political ideas is confined within narrow limits, are permit- 
ted to sit and vote in the House, and obstruct the legislation of the 
country. I do not regard the influence of democratical opinions 
with particular alarm. There are dangers in democratic, as there 
are in every form of government devised by man. Nor do I say 
that it will be possible to dispense with every kind of safeguard 
against the errors or excesses into whidi a democratic govern- 
ment may fall ; but I cannot look on the abolition of those 
distinctions which have hitherto subsisted between the yarioua 
elasses of men with displeasure or regret. I believe you will 
find that thoee distinetioiis which democracy tends to get rid of are 
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not real and natural, but artificial and created by society. You 
Biay get rid of that distinction which subsists between different 
men solely on account of birth, but you cannot pjet rid of those 
dijSerences which spring from character, talent, or education. You 
would yourselves perceive it to be a false and unnatural condition 
of society which asserted idleness to be on a level with industry, 
folly with wisdom, or ignorance and incapacity with knowledge and 
ability* A false distinction,— one which produces mischief rather 
than benefit, will, I hope and believe, gradually vanish from among 
us ; one of those evil distinctions which I trust to see disappearing 
in the course of time is that which is still extant in this country — 
between the governing classes and the classes which are governed. 
It is of course absolutely essential that we should have men set apart 
for the work of the executive government, and to conduct the busi- 
ness of the public oflScea ; but when I say I dislike the distinction 
between the governing class and the class governed, I mean that 
I do not believe in that state of society which gives some men 
facilities for entering upon a political career, and makes it difficult 
for others to walk in the same line, although perhaps the ability of 
those who are excluded may be greater than that of many who are 
easily admitted. It is desirable that there should be facilities for 
all to exercise their talents. The ideal of a representative govern- 
ment requires that every class of the community should be equally 
interested, and equally concerned in the maintenance of order, the 
preservation of freedom, and the adoption of such laws as may 
most benefit the community at large. Parliament should tend to 
such an ideal. And this is an ideal towards which you especially 
may combine in bringing this country nearer and nearer; for 
although it may be possible to prove by theoretical arguments 
that the working classes of this country should be admitted to 
the suffrage, it is possible for you — you who belong to that class, 
you who bave hitherto been unrepresented — to add an argument 
more conclusive still, — the argument of your own conduct. It is 
for you especially to refute me error that you are unfit for the 
exercise of that important and responsible duty. It is for you to 
prove, both that you are earnestly and truly desirous to be ad- 
mitted to that trust, and that you would, if admitted, exercise it 
wisely and well, and with a due and serious sense of the responsi- 
biliiy it brings. It is for you, in furtherance of these objects, to 
comoine energy with patience, resolution with discretion, and a 
firm and unswerving adherence to your demands with courtesy 
and charity to those who still regard them with suspicion and 
dislike. Thus, although you may safely leave it to the eloquence 
and talents of others to urge ^our claims upon the House of 
Commons and the country, it is for you to add the final and 
crowning proof of the justice of your cause." 
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IS EQUITABLE LEGISLATION IMPEDED BY RELIGIOUS 
DIFFEBENCES ? 



ArFIBMATiyE. 

Tbs. Beligion dea*8 with the most 
important of human concerns. It over- 
rides all considsraUons except those of ' 
miflftionariness and proeelytiani. Hence 
it regards any means of bringing about 
nniformitj of £uth as justifiable. It 
fvithholds from Nonconformists — of 
whatever description, Protestants in Ca- 
tholic countries, Catholics in Protestant 
ones — equal rights and equal liberties. 
In proportion as religious zeal increases, 
so the desire of victory for the creed 
embraced grows, and every means seems 
justifiable which promotes the ends 
aimed at by the prevalent sects. It is 
in the very nature of refigious differenee 
to interfere with the wholesome exer- 
dse of legislative power; and the parlia- 
mentary action of sects — Established, 
Nonconformist, or Catholic — requires 
most jealous watchfulness. — Jon Pip- 

PIH. 

Liberalism in politics is often made 
the advocate of sectarian aggressions 
—on the Church, for instance. Almost 
as frequently Chnrchmen's prejudices 
induce tiiem to hold to the old 
religious disabilities against Dissent 
with all the tenacity of Conservatism. 
Both alike impede free legislation; 
for that ought to do justice between 
man and man, and leave the sects to 
work their own way by the suasiou 
permitted by Heaven — the conviction 
of the reason.— S. G. N. 

Equitable legislation consists in giv- 
ing " to all their due." It is impartial 
and unswerving. It cannot enter into 
any other question than the essential 
justice of the arrangements proposed. 
Beligious difierences are of all things 



the most distuibing to impartitl 
tboiglit. Indeed, religious impartnifitj 
is an impossibility. On this aceoi^ 
it cannot be denied that there is a 
essential hindrance to eqoiuble legis- 
lation wherever religious differences sie 
brought into activity.— P. L. Morgah. 
Never have such horrid Iniquities 
been perpetrated in any name — not 
even in freedom's— as in religion's. A 
whole statute-book of religious dis- 
abilities have had to be repe^ed to 
bring our modem legislation nearer to 
equity. Can proof be more positive, 
therelnre, that religious differences im- 
pede equitable legislation? — NoNC(»i- 

rORMl»T. 

Men cannot but carry their religions 
differences into legislation. The Church- 
man must maintain the Church ; and 
the Dissenter must not only attack it, 
and strive to defeat measures in its 
favour, but also endeavour to advance 
tho cause of Noneonfonnity. Look «t 
all the attempts made to settle the 
question of Churdi rates, to provide f«r 
Church e^diension, but diiefly to the 
endeavours to provide an education oo- 
extenslve with the national wants. 
Beligious differences have kept the 
country without equitable legislation 
upon these points. Every question In 
the least linked with or bordering upon 
religion interferes with the equity rf 
man to man, and excites such dBfer- 
ences among politicians as hampers and 
impedes legisUtive action. — Jobbt 
Pym. 

Sects are more jealous of each «ther, 
and more anxious to overreach each 
other, than men are in their individual 
capacities. No selfishness equals the 



selfishness of sects. It cannot there- 
fore be believed that in legislation 
this selfishness diminishes. It is rather 
increased, and chnrch is qnite as active 
as party in evading the requirements 6f 
impartial justice. — B. E. S. T. 
Negative. 

" To do justly and to love mercy " is 
the teaching of every leligioos com- 
mimity, whatever minor dififerences 
may exist among them. Equitable legis- 
lation canuot therefore be impeded by 
religious difEerences. — Oshomd H. 

Beligious differences concern tbem- 
selTes with matters quite apart from 
those in which legislation exercises 
itself. The fields of their action lie 
qnite separate from each other. Be- 
]i^<m is engaged in excitiusr in men's 
minds a faith from which right action 
shall spring, it is pure and peaceable, 
requires the cleansing of the hands aod 
the holiness of the heart. Legislation 
is employed in regulating the outward 
condact, and laying on men the duties 
they owe to the State. Religions differ- 
ences do not make meu traitors or 
rebels, unless legislation declares reli- 
gions differences to be traitorous and 
rebeilians, in which case it ceases to be 
equitable. Civil liberty is one thing, 
and religions liberty is another. They 
can never be used as one and the same 
without iDJ uiieus consequences. If ever 
religions differences have made them- 
selves felt in legislation, they have made 
themselves so in favour of equitable 
legislation, not against it Every truly 
religions man feels that equity is the 
ri^t of every human being, and he 
labours and prays for the spread of 
everything that tends to make men 
free and equal, — in legislation as in 
everything else. — T. J. PuOH. 

A patent though potent fallacy de- 
ceives men*s minds upon this question. 
Legislation is the highest ezpresvion of 
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justice that the whole mind of a nation 
has reached. It precedes religious 
differences. These grow up either under 
its provisions or in opposition to its 
requirements. Ifthaformer, they can- 
not be said to impede equitable legisla- 
tion, for legislation existed before them ; 
if the latter, they cannot impede equi- 
table legislation, because they have 
grown up under it. When they mani- 
fest themselves at all, they must act 
against legislation, which has become 
inequitable through the changes in 
men's minds. Beligious differences, 
when they do affect legislation, affect 
it on the side of equity and in bebdf 
of it— L. M. G. 

Religious differences, instead of im- 
peding, have furthered and advanced 
equitable legislation. Freedom of 
thought and worship were claimed by 
those who differed from the Romanist 
forms of devotion. The lavrs which 
they forced from their tyrannous lords 
were such as to make men more equal, 
and every step towards bringing men 
to the enjoyment of equal rights ai^ 
equal liberties has had a religious 
otigin. Even now religious men are 
vying with each other in regard to 
their liberality. Our great lawgivers 
in the Chnrcli are holding out the right 
to free thought as guaranteed by the 
very intent of the Church formularies. 
The keenest opponents in regard to free 
thought in religion are the Nonoon* 
formists. But this very contest of sect 
with sect— this bidding against each 
other—is favourable to freedom and 
equality in a political sense. If the 
right of private judgment is claimed in 
the highest possible affairs, men will 
not consent to forego them in those 
which ure less important; and hence 
equitable legislation is not impeded, but 
advanced, by religious differences. — 
ROBBRT Halt^. 
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Questions bequirino Answebs. 

525. I shoald feel much obliged if 
yoa, or anj of your numeroas corre- 
gpoodents^ would kindly inform me of 
any work (as books or pamphlets) 
bearing directly on " Modem Disco- 
veries and tbeir Inflnence on Commerce 
in General;** and also on **BaiIways; 
their Necessity, and the Benefit accru- 
ing from them," and where to procure 
them.— G. C. 

526. I shall feel obliged to any of 
your correspondents who can give me 
the meaning of the term " iolof." It 
•occurs in the opening chapter of" Paul 
and "Vlrginie." I have searched French 
dictionaries in vain. I have not the 
>hook by me, but the passage, I believe, 
is this: describing Domingue, it says, 
** C'^tait un noir iolof."— R. S. 

527., Demosthenes is said to have 
.formed his style of oratory by frequently 
copying the history of Thucydides, and 
the first Earl of Chatham by the re- 
.peated perusal of Barrow*s sermons, 
until he knew the majority of them by 
Jieart. I shall be glad to know whether 
the modes above alluded to are the best 
adapted to the acquisition of the power 
of public speaking ; and shall feel obliged 
if some correspondent will name a book 
or books, the thorough mastery of which 
will facilitate one's power of speech. — A 
Studbkt. 



Answers to Questions. 

519. The Scottish Napiers are named 
in the fashion indicated in the joke 
about one of them being told, " Sir, ye're 
nae peer."— T. W. M. 

520. Bernard Gilpin's Enography was 
written by his contemporary, Bishop 
Carleton; by his descendant, William 
Gilpin, author of the " Life of 
Latimer," '* Essays on Picturesque 
Beauty," &c.; and it has a place in 



every dictionary of biography. Briefly 
it may be summed up thus: — Benurd 
Gilpin was bom in 1517, of a genteel 
family, related, by the mother's side, to 
Cnthbert Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, 
by whose advice he was educated for 
the Church. He was first appointed 
to a small living in the diocese of Dor- 
ham ; but he preached the doctrines of 
Protestantism so boldly that he was 
compelled to resign his living, and ab- 
scond to the Continent on the death of 
Edward VI. There he consorted with 
the reformers for three years. On his 
return, while Mary was alive, Tunstall 
received him with welciHne, made him 
Archdeacon of Durham and Bector of 
Houghton-le-Spring, a cure afterwards 
held by Joseph Butler. He so inveighed 
agfunst the popular vices of that time, 
that he was informed against to his 
bishop ; but his episcopal uncle pro- 
tected him against the virulence of his 
accusers. They carried the case before 
Bishop Bonner, of Londcm, who sum- 
moned him to his presence. Kerer 
doubting, from the nature of that pre- 
late's unpitying persecution of others, 
that he would be called upon to snfitr 
a martyr's doom, " Give me," said ha 
to his steward, '* a long dress, that I 
may die decently." Accompanied br 
the messengers of Bonner, he set out, 
and as they journeyed his leg was acci- 
dentally broken. Before he was able 
to be moved Queen Mary expired, the 
system was changed, and he was at 
liberty to return to his parish. Eliza- 
beth heard of his piety with pleasure, 
and offered him the bishopric of Carlisle. 
This he refused. From the inoeesant 
labours he underwent for the diffusioa 
of Christianity along the border-knds 
of Bedesdale and Tynedale, and the 
bounteous rate in which he gave of his 
goods to bless the hungry and the 
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wretched, be wm called the apostle of 
the Korth and the father of the poor. 
His pious and anwearied exertions hare 
been beneficial, not in their immediate 
resalts only, hot as examples to others 
to *' go and do likewise/' This saintlj 
Christian died 1583, and his memory 
wrns so embalmed in the North that 
centuries have not exhansted its power. 
— -R. M. A. 

521. The 0. P. riots were theatrical. 
Covent Garden Theatre was burned 
20th Sept, 1808, and rebuilt so quicklj 
a% to be opened 17th Sept., 1809. The 
proprietors announced that, as the cost 
had ■ been great, they would raise the 
prices of admission. John Kemble, the 
manager, opened the season with Sbak- 
spere's ** Macbeth,*' but the house was 
so fall of a rebelliouB mob, shouting 
** Old prices r that no hearing could be 
obtained for the performers. Great 
excitement occurred; for ten weeks the 
playgoers assembled in crowds, demand- 
ing the reduction to the old price, 
many of them wearing the device 
"■ O. P.*' on their hats. The proprietors 
hired prize-fighters to quell the oppo- 
sition, and police prosecutions began. 
Two volumes relating to these riots 
have been issued by Stockdale, London, 
entitled ** The Covent Garden Jourhal.** 
Sneh verses as these excited the 
mob: — 

" John Kemble would an-acting go, 
Heighol says Bowley. 
He raised the price, which he thought 

too low, 
Whether the public would let him or 
no; 

With his roly-poly. 
Gammon and spinage, 
Heighol says Kemble.*' 
B. M. A. 

523. " The Mastership of Trinity Col- 
lege is in the appointment of the Crown. 
The master is required to be a member 
of the Church of England in holy 
orders, and a Master of Arts, Master of 
Laws, Doctor of Medicine, or some supe- 
rior degree in the university. He is 



to exercise a general superintendence 
over the afiairs of the college, to preside 
ea officio at all meetings, whether of 
the fellows or seniors, and to have 
power, in all cases not provided for by 
the statutes or by any college order, to 
make such provision for the good 
government and discipline of the col- 
lege as he shall think fit." His official 
income is £1,000, and six shares of the 
dividend of the revenues of the col- 
lege. He is required to take an oath, 
on admission, to perform his duties 
faithfully and well. These particulars 
we gather from " Liber Cautabrigiensis,** 
byRobertPotts,A.M.,of Trinity, Part II. 
The present holder of the mastership 
is one, perhaps, of the most universal 
scholars of the age — ^not even excepting 
Lord Brougham or Sir John Herschel. 
Wm. Whewell, D.D., F.R.S., &c., was 
bom at Lancaster in 1795, where his 
father was a working joiner, who in- 
tended to train him up in his own trade. 
The head master of the grammar school 
of Heversham, near Milnathorpe, in 
Westmoreland — where he was educated, 
on an endowment founded in 1652 by 
Edward Wilson, Esq., of Heversham 
Hall, for pour men's sons, whose fathers 
are not able to provide them with a 
maintenance — prevailed upon his father 
to allow him to proceed to Cambridge, 
where, after graduating in 1816, he 
obtained a fellowship. He was chosen 
Professor of Mineralogy in 1828; of 
Moral Philosophy in 1838; Master of 
Trinity in 1841, and Tice-Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge in 1855. 
He has issued quite a library of books; 
e.g,f "Mechanics," " The Mechanics of 
Engineering," "Conic Sections/' a series 
of researches on the Tides in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions^ a Bridgewater 
Treatise on " Astronomy and Physics," 
'' Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences," 
*' History of Scientific Ideas," "Elements 
of Morality," " Lectures on the History 
of Moral Philosophy in England,'* "Sys- 
tematic Morality," "Philosophy of Dis- 
covery," editions of Newton's "Prin- 
cipia," Plato's " Dialogues," for English 
readers, Goethe's " Herman and Doro- 
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thM,** trtnsUt^d into EnfcKth bczft* 
ineteri^ &c., &c.->B. M. A. 

5S4. Geography, WehmvelMidp«t 
into oor bands smraltaneMiBlXt j*^ a ^•'^ 
days ago, new editioM of tw« works on 
geography,'' either of whieh woald salt 
yonr purpose, and the por^tts of any 
aelf-iD8trQotiDg etndeat whose eye may 
light on this paragraph. The above 
are entitled re^pwrtirely — Ist, "A 
School Geography," by James Corn- 
well, Ph.D., F.R.G.a Thirty-sixth 
edition. This work is cooidderably 
enlarged, much improved, its data 
hrenght np to the present time, and 
has its nsefalness much enhanced by 
an index containing every name Rieo> 



tiooed 18 its pages, whieh are thai 
coorerted into a minor gaaatteer. hm- 
doat fiunpkui and Go. 8s. 6d. Sod, 
""ClaM^nok of Qeography," by Bob«t 
Anderson. London: T. KekenandOa 
Is. 9d. Thii* is also a revistd editioB 
of a former work, and is very oo«p)ste 
and instooetive. Both theaa books ate 
distingniiihed for folness of matter sad 
excellence of arrangement Tbey ire 
each rendered more nsefal by the fiict 
that thfr respective aothors have pro- 
vided atlates adapted to the text-boob, 
so that the study of them is nmck 
facilitated. We can coBunend each 
with a good coB8Gaeace.~Gr. W. D. 
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Kandy Young MerCs Christian Ai- 
sociation. — On the 2nd Angnst the 
Kev. G. Schrader delivered a lecture, 
"A String of Shells," to the Yonng 
Men's Association. The Rev. F. D. 
Waldock commenced the proceedings 
with prayer. Mr. G. D. B. Harrison, 
the chairman, introduced the lecturer. 
The lecture commenced as follows: — 
** I shall seek, my friends, to beguile an 
hour of your time this evening by 
^bringing before you what I will call, 
not a string of beads, for that might 
suggest moral and religions topics for 
your graver thought; nor a necklace of 
pearls, for you might suppose that I 
was about to bring before you some 
beauties of the poets, culled with the 
choicest care; nor certainly a string of 
nuts, for then you might look out for 
some hard problems of science or poli- 
tics, which it would try your jaws to 
crack; but if you will, some threaded 
shells, empty toys doubtless, yet very 
suggestive, — suggestive of strange 
thoughts concerning things gone by, 



former inhabitants of this world of 
ours, who, like our father*, have played 
their little part in a. transitory scene, 
have answered the purpose of their 
day, and being dead yet speak, and 
leave their memories *to point a 
moral or adorn a tale.' ** Mr Schrader 
closed his lecture in the following 
words : — *^ Young men, members of tbis 
Association, — nearly fifteen months 
have passed away since we first met in 
this room. I can never forget those 
happy gatherings that we have often 
had here, and i can neTer forget yon. 
When far away I shall think of you, I 
shall pray for you. I shall plead ou 
your behalf; and I cannot but hope 
and believe that the Spirit of God will 
grant you His presence. I pray that 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
may be with you to 1ceep)fO» unto death. 
All your strivings would be in vain it 
this grace were not with you. Yonng 
men, farewell I I pray that you may 
be kept steadfast in the faith, that yon 
may be made the children of God and 
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beirs of everlftstiag happiMsi. I f«el 
sad in saying fareir^ to joa; I feel 
sad, for I love yon; I feel sad, for I 
most leave job; though other lipe, I 
tmst, will speak to joa the words of 
life. Ob^ dooblj sad shall I be if I 
aboold be compelled to realize that my 
words have beea in vain! Ob, may 
joa 80 live that with pious David yon 
may say, * Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I 
^will fear no evil : for Thoa art with me; 
Thy rod and Thy staff tbey eomfbrt 
me.* Oh, strive to live so thid^ we may 
meet beyond the grave; that when we 
have each dipped oar feet into the cold 
waters of deadi, we ouy ascend to our 
<xod, and be happy for evermorel, May 
God be with you, and give yea His 
blessing in time and eternity!*' 

At the oonclnsion of the leotnre Mr. 
W. E. Sharpe said:— Mr. Chairaum, 
ladies and gentlemen, I rise with peea- 
liar pleasure to move the f<dlowiiig re- 
solotioQ:--'' That the thanks of this 
meeting are jostly due, and are hereby 
li^iven, to the Rev. George Schrader, 
S.O.L., foe his leotnre, and for the many 
essential services rendered by him to 
the Toung Men's Christian Association 
during his incumbency of St Paul's, 
Kandy." It well becomes this Asso* 
ciation to thank Mr. Schrader for his 
beautiful lecture, and to record its deep 
sense of Mr* Sohrader's goodness during 
his residence in Eandy; of the kindly 
sympathy, the judicious counsel, the 
earnest oo-operation which be has uni- 
formly extended to it. I noust not^ by 
any imperfect attempts of mine at 
panegyric, enfeeble the ezpfessions^- 
aX once simple and forQibic-M>f the 
earnest resolution entrusted to me, but 
c<mc]ude by applying to oar rev. friend 
the language ia which old Chaucer, 
five hundred years ago, described 
the good English parson of bis day 
as singularly appropriate to Mr. 
Sdtrader: 

'* Not of reproach, imperious or ma- 
lign. 
But in his teaching soothing and 
benign, 



To draw tkem on to heaven by reason 
f«ir, 

And good example, it bis daily care. 

But were there one perverse or ob- 
stinate, 

Were he of lofty or of low estate, 

Him would be sharply with reproof 
astound, 

A better priest is nowhere to be found." 

Capt. D. Stewart said: — ^Mr. Chair- 
man, ladies and gentlemen, I rise to 
second the thanks of the people of 
Kandy to Mr. Sclirader. Undoubtedly 
the best tribute of thanks which we can 
pay to Mr. Schrader is for each of us, 
young and old, to put in practice the 
lessons of holiness he has so lucidly and 
eloquently taught us by his life, his 
conversation, and his preaching. If I 
were to say why he has been so much 
loved among us, I would assert that it 
has arisen from the splendid consistency 
of his life; for no man can say that he 
ever propounded a precept which he did 
not endeavour to practise. On behalf 
of the garrison— the soldiers, their wives 
and children — I most heartily thank 
Mr. Schrader. His interest in them 
has been unceasing. To him is justlj 
due, under Providence, the present 
healthy moral discipline which prevails 
in the barracks. One poor woman in 
the barracks, true as a woman's heart 
ever is, acknowledged the blessing he 
brought to her by saying, ** The ne'er 
a bit of ill-luck have I bad since he 
crossed my door " ( Applause from the 
sddiers.) Aift now as we have to part, 
let it be our individual desire so to 
r^[ulate our lives that we may hope to 
meet in another life, where no disturb- 
ing influence can enter to mar the 
Christian felicity of unceasing fellow- 
ship with those we love. 

Mr. T. Steele supported the resolu- 
tion so ably and feelingly proposed, and 
seconded by Mr. Sharpe and Captain 
Stewart: — We have listened with in- 
terest and pleasure to a .very entertain- 
ing and instructive lecture, and been 
touched by its feeling close. The valued 
friend who is now parting from us has 
largely benefited this AisodatioB, to 
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which he hw been a oonsisteot and ener- 
getic friend; and the soldiers* classes, 
where his teachings have borne ample 
fruit in the steadfast good behaTionr of 
the troops, to which I, as magistrate of 
the station, can testify. He is a Chris- 
tian, a scholar, and a gentleman. Ton 
have heard Chancers noble description 
of a clergyman of his time. Permit me 
to qnote from a later master of song. 
Goldsmith (himself a clergyman's son), 
who shines a star in the finnament of 
English literature. Of a faithfnl pastor 
he says, — 

"Still in his duty, prompt at every call, 
He watched and wept, he prayed and 

felt for all; 
He tried each art, reproved each dull 

delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds — ^and led 

the way! 
To a//, his heart, his love, his cares 

were given ; 
But all his serious thoughts had rest 

in heaven! 
As Kotne tall cliff that lifts its stately 

form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway 

leaves the storm! 
Though round its breast the rolling 

clouds are spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head! " 

Ladies and gentlemen, let me in 
your name express a hope that when 
the clouds — ^and light and transient 
ones may they be! — which, in greater 
or less degree, come toVall, pass away 
from the course of him to whom we 
now bid farewell, then and ever there- 
after may — 

** Eternal sunshine settle on his head!*' 
(Loud applause.) 

Mr. Schrader responded to the reso- 
lution, proposed a vote of thanks, and 
the chairman pronounced the benedic- 
tion. — F. C. Solomons, Sec. 

Rangoon Literary Society , Birmah. 
— The Committee of the Bangoon Li- 
terary Society have great plensure in 
presenting to their friends and the public 



their fifth report of the working of the 
society. There are 37 members on the 
books. We wish to see our numbers 
greater. Toung men in this city who 
keep aloof from the society are not only 
losing many advantages themselves, but 
retarding the pr o gress of an institutioB 
whose aim is to educate and improve tiie 
understanding, as well as to affnrd a 
I pleasant place of mental recreation, by 
reading, discussion, and stady. Gentle- 
I men of undoubted talent and experience 
j have put in their lot with ns during the 
, year. The weekly discussion class his 
; been kept up as usuaL It has met 26 
' times during the year. There were 17 
I essays delivered. Several interesting 
' topics were discussed and p«t to the 
, vote, and several adjourned debates took 
I place. It is found to be a profitable 
source of instruction, as well as a plea- 
i sant mode of exchanging ideas and 
I obtaining information. On no occasion 
has there been any discussion on religion. 
I Tbe library attached to the institutioB 
I has been enriched by a substantial gift 
of upwards of 120 volumes belonging 
to the late "* Central Beading Club." 
The donor was Capt A. Brooking, kte 
secretary of that club, who has always 
been a warm supporter of our institu- 
tion. We here tender our best thanks 
to that gentleman for the gift noted. 
The name of the late J. C. Todd, Gent, 
who took considerable interest in the 
society, and made valuable contributions 
towards its library, we mention with 
extreme regret. His untimely death is 
still tresh in the minds of all Through 
our home agents we have received 200 
volumes by the ship Kasan. We have 
upwards of 600 volumes in our library, 
consisting of the choicest works on 
Biography, History, Travels, Essays, and 
general literature. The reading-table 
continues to be supplied with papers and 
journals, home, foreign, and local ; also 
a few of the quarterly and monthly 
magazines from London. Four gentle- 
men have delivered public lectures to 
large audiences in our hall, and we ex- 
pect as many more before the cold 
season closes. The subjects lectured 
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upon were — "On the Antiqaity of 
Mao, and the Physical Condition of a 
Portion of Europe prior to his * Adrent/ " 
—Mr. W. Theobald; ** Iron and CiTili- 
zation,** — Mr. Warner; "British Peri- 
odical Literature from the Establii^h- 
xnent of the Edinburgh Review T — Capt. 
Laurie ; " Energy,"— Rev. J. E. Marks. 
Our best thanks are due to these gen- 
tlemen for their assistance. Mr.Wamer 
■will deliver four more lectures on " Iron 
and Civilization." We have not solicited 
pecuniary support from the public. The 
monthly snbscriptbns of the members 
have met all ordinary expenses, as well 
as allowed of something towards the 
library. The annual receipts have been 
Bs. 1140 12 ; while the disburse- 
ments amount to Bs. 870 14*6. 
The committee wish to make some im- 
provement to the. society*s building, — 
such as adding a couple of rooms, as 
well as changing the front of the hall 
towards the south, to obtain the benefit 
of the new boundary road now being 
metalled; but we must wait the course 
of events to obtain this gradually. The 
committee beg to tender their acknow- 
ledgments and thanks to their patron, 
friends, and supporters. Without the 
material aid afforded to the institution 
in its infanoj, it never coald have got 
on as it has done; we remember past 
favours, and shall strive to merit a con- 
tinuance of them. — ^J. J, C, Habd- 
INOE, Sec. 

Glatgow Toung Men's Society for 
Religious Improvement, -^The 12th 
annual soirSe of the George Square 
branch of this society was held in St. 
Mary's Hall on the evening of Ist Feb. 
Upwards of 170 of the members and 
their friends were present. Mr. Duncan 
M. West, president, occupied the chair. 
After tea the chairman briefly addressed 
the meeting, taking for his text the 
words of Jesus, — *' Wist ye not that I 
must be about Mj Father's business?" 
— 1st, in preparation for the work of His 
fife; 2nd, in holy zeal and self-sacri- 
fice; and Srd, in obedience. If this 
were the spirit which characterized 



'every member of the society, there 
would be no limits to their progress. 
The presidents of the various branches 
then spoke : Mr. George Brown, on 
the "Necessity of Preparation;" Mr. 
Bobert Paton, on "Prayer;" and Mr. 
JohnSomerville on "Personal Influence.*' 
The secretary, Mr. Allan Stevenson, 
then read the report, which showed that 
the senior branch had during last year 
75 members, and a present member- 
ship of 69; that 51 sabbath morning 
meetings had been held, with an average 
attendance of 40; and that the essay- 
ists, with four exceptions, had appeared 
duly prepared; that the junior branch 
had 52 members, with an average at- 
tendance of 27. In Anderston district 
there are 27, and in Calton 32 mem- 
bers. The president has issued a tract 
— of great earnestness, and excellently 
toned — to young men, containing an 
invitation to membership and an ex- 
hortation to intellectual and religious 
improvement. The syllabus for the 
present year is in preparation, and will 
treat of " The Christ of the Gospels as 
contrasted with the Christ of the Critics, 
— B^nan, Strauss, Theodore Parker, 
Swedenborg, &C.,'' including a considera- 
tion of the subject of miracles. Ad- 
dresses were afterwards delivered by* 
Mr. George McDonald, on " The Bible 
the True Exponent of Character;" and 
by Mr. James B. Malcolm, on " Social Be- 
lations." There were several readings, 
interspersed by music from the choir, 
accompanied by the harmonium. The 
evening passed pleasantly away, and 
was brought to a close by a few remarks 
from the chairman, and the singing of 
a doxology. The society meets every 
sabbath morning at eight o'clock in the 
reading-room of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, 280, Greorge Street, 
Glasgow. Should this meet the eye of 
any young men who are not otherwise 
engaged, they would be gladly welcomed. 
[Copies of the tract mentioned will, we 
believe, be gladly forwarded to anxious 
Christian young men who wish to form 
similar associations, on application to 
the secretary as above.] 
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OB, AIDS TO SELF-CULTUBE. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITEBATUBE. 
PoPE*8 "EfiSAT ON CRiTiGiaMy'' cotUmued. 

[Nature our best guide in judging of poets and poetry.] 

" First foUow Nature, and jowt judgOMBt /ftnne 68 

Bj her Just standardj which k O^ the sames 
Unerring nature, still divme^ bright, . 70 

One dear, unchanged, and umaertal light, 
Life, (21) force, (22) and beaiitf (2S) moat to all impart, 

MoAmsQs OP Words in Italics, as Soggestioks for Paraphbasino. 
Line 68. Imitate; foraou I 71. Puce, conustent; penetrating 

69, Correct model; ever. I ereiywhere. 

70. Incapableof mistake isurpassinglj. | 72. Bestow. 

(21) Kant defines Life, ''An internal principle of action;^ and an Organism, 
'' That in which everj part is at once means and end.** Yet fermentation, iHiidi 
no one calls life, is such an internal principle. Trbyirantts defines it, ** mie 
constant uniformity of phenomena under dirersity of external infloeBces," which 
may be said with equal truth of a watch; since, if some external inflnenoes dbturb 
the mechanism of a watch, external infioences will not less disturb an organion. 
'BiCHAT*s famous definition, " Life is the sum of the functions by whifih death is 
resbted,** is every way objectionable; for, on the one hand, it is a paraphrase of 
the trmsm that *' life is the means by which we liTe;** and, on the other hand, it 
declares that there is a fatal antagonism in external agencies; whereas we know that 
such agencies are necessary eo^ejieients, life being inconceivable without a medium. 
I>I70B» defines Life, ** The special activity of organized beings.'* Beclabd says, 
" Life is the sum of the phenomena proper to organized beings. In couaists essen- 
tially in this, that organized beings are all, during a certain time, the centres to 
which foreign substances penetrate and are appropriated, and from which others 
issue.'* Db Blaintillb's definition, adopted by Gomte and Oharlbs Robin, 
runs thus : — *' Life is the twofold internal movement of composition and deeompc- 
sition, at once general and continuous." But this only embraees the phenomena of 
vegetal life, and even then is too restricted. Herbert Spencer sayl, " Life is the 
definite combination of heterogeneous changes, both simultaneous and successive, 
in correspondence with external co-existences smd sequences.** In a formv work, 
after citing these definitbns I proposed the following : — ** Life is the dynamical con- 
dition of the organism.** The aidvantage of such a formula is that it embraces 
every form of life, from that of the simple cell to that of the most complex noammaL 
It fnrtiier expresses every vanation in the intensity of the complexity of vital j^ie- 
nomena, according to the activity or complexity of the organism, and their depend- 
ence on external and internal agencies. That Aristotle conceived life thus may be 
read in the following sentences: — ** Among natural bodies some have, and some 
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At onee the semroe^ and tnd, and tett of art. 73 

73. Origin I aim; proof. 

hare not, lif«; and by life we mean tbe faeultiaa of self-nonrishmaDt, salf^gfowth, 
and self'decaj. Thus every oatoral body partaking of life may be regarded at an 
euential exieteoce; ... but then it if an ezistenee only in combination. . 
. . . And since the organism is snob a combination, being possessed of life, it 
CBBHOt be the vital principle. Therefore it follows that the vital principle most 
be an essence, as being the form of a natural body, holding life in poUntiaiity f 
but essence is a reality (entetecbie> The vital priooiple is the original reality of 
a natural body endowed with potential life ; this, however, is to be understood only 
of a body which may be org^zed. Thns the parts even of plants are organs, 
but they are organs that are altogether simple; aa the leaf which is the covering of 
the pericarp, tbs pericarp of the fruit. If, then, there be any general formula for 
every kind of vital principle, it is — theprAnory realilgf <ifan orffonum.** — [iTofi*, 
Kritikder UrtheUtkr€{ft ('* WerhSy"* iv., 260); Trevirawm, ''Biok^;*' Biobat, 
'' Jiecherches turlaVUetla MoHi* Dugfta, *' PkpMoffie Gompar^;' u. 3; MSelard, 
** Anaiomie GeniraWf'' Comte^ '' Cowrs de Phiha. Potitive,'' iii., 295 ; fferbert 
Spmoer, "" Principle of Ptffdtohgyr 1865, p. 354. Compare "" Phi/aiologjf of 
Comnum Lifr," 1860, ii., 426 ]— Leires' ** AriiMle,** pp. 229—231. 

(22) " We talk of mechanical forces. Where are they? apart from will, what 
bave wc but weights? All motion aod power in mechanism result from the power 
of man. Lever, pulley, wedge^ and wheel, are all helpless as dust till the bnman 
spirit gives them power. The huge things that spin, and hammer, and run for na, 
are but artificial limbsy — outlying pbysical instrameAts, whereby the spirit witlnn 
ua does heavy work, never meant for the geetle frame which everywhere attends 
it.'*—" Crystal Palace;' an Eeea^, reprkUedfrom " Quarter^ Jievism^" 1865. 

" We are conscious of a power to move our limba, and by their intervestion other 
bodies; and that this efi^t ja the reenlt of a certain inexplicable p'oeess which we 
are aware of, bat can no way describe in worda, by wiiicb we exert /orce. And even 
when such exertion produces no visible effect (as when we press our two hands 
violently together, so as just to oppose eaeb other's effort), we still perceive, by the 
fatigue and exhaustion, and by the impossibility of maintaining the effort long, that 
something is going on within ua, of which the mind is the agent, and the will the 
determining cause. This impression which we receive of the nature of force, from 
our own effort and our sense of fatigue, is quite different from that which we obtain 
of it from seeing the effect of force exerted by others in producing motion. Were 
there no such thing as motion, had we been from infancy shut up in a dark dun- 
geon, and every limb encrusted with planter, this internal conscioosaess would give 
OS a complete idea offoroe; but when set at liberty, habit alone would enable us 
to recognise its exertion by its sigmai motion, and tkit only by finding that the 
same actbn of the mind which in our confined state enables us to fatigue and 
exhaust ourselves by the tension of our muscles, puts it in our power, when at 
liberty, to move ourselves and other bodies. But how obscure is our knowledge of 
the process going on within us in the exercise of this important privilege, in virtue 
of which alone we act as direct cautesy we may judge from this, that when we- put 
any limb in motion the seat of the exertica seems to us to be t» the limb, whereas 
it is demonstrably no such thing, but either in the brain or in the spinal marrow; 
the proof of which is, that if a little fibre called the nerve, which forms a commn^ 
nieation between the limb and the brain, or spine, be divided in any part of its 
course, however we may make the effort, the limb will not move." — Sir John Her- 
schets " Discourse on (he Study of Natural Philosophy ^^ Part IL, ch. ii., par. 77. 

(23) " Philosophbbs, and people in graeral, are at issue as to the meaning 
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Art (24) from HktAfund each just supp^ provides ; 74 

74. Treasury; requirement yields. 

of many common terms. The term beanty is m the same predicament. It is 
maintained, on the one hand, that it is merely an emotion of the mind; on 
the other, that it is an external object of regard. While agreeableness forms the 
leading feature in the emotion of the beantifnl, snch is the intimate connection 
between enjoyment and beauty that not only does the beholding of beanty give 
pleasure, but conversely also, pleasure, anyhow caused, tends to give the semblance 
of beanty to the objects regarded at the time when the pleasure is felt. When the 
object is called beautiful on account of the fitness for the purpose for which it was 
designed, it may be said to possess the beauty ofJUness ; when on account of its 
economic utility, it may be said to possess the beauty of udUty; when on aoconnt 
of the pleasing reminiscences which it awakes, the beauty of reminiscence ; and 
when on account of the successful imitation which it displays, the beauty of imita- 
tion. And the aggregate of all these sorts of beauty may be called derivative 
or mediate beauty, or the beauty of association. They are all distinguished by 
the obviousness of the source whence their beautiful aspect arises, or, in other 
words, by the clearness of the idea on which their beauty depends. Hence, also, it 
has come to pass that each in its turn has been advocated as if it were the alone 
source of beauty. Such, then, is the first class; and co-extensive with it are those 
cases already alluded to as depending on organic and irrational considerations, 
cases where the aspect of beauty is wholly a fiction of the mind of the observer, 
in consequence of a vicious education, which has destroyed his taste, or a low 
organization, which has prerented its true and full development; or the presence 
of some charm, such as love, wine, or the like, operating on the sensibilities, and 
causing hallucination in the judgment. Co-extensive with the first class, which 
have derivative beauty, I propose another, to embrace all these sorts; and this we 
may call factitious beauty. Like the former, it includes many sorts. It differs, 
however, in this, that the observer's idea as to the source of the beauty here, 
instead of being distinct and definable, as in the first class, seems altogether 
obscure and uDintelligible." — Rev. J: G. Macvicar^ D.D., ^^ On the Beautifutj the 
Picturesque, and the Sublime^'* pp. 18, 31, and 35. 

(24) The word Art is one of very extensive application ; its chief technical uses 
are — Ist, the mechanical arts, e. g., the art of printing, the art of dyeing; 2nd, the 
gymnastic arts, e.g., running, leaping, wrestling, throwing the discus; 3rd, those 
which, for the sake of distinction, may be called intellectual arts, e.g, the art of 
grammar, the art of rhetoric; 4th, the imitative, called also the fine or polite arts, 
e. g.f music, poetry, sculpture, all highly intellectual in their nature. 

** Art, in common usage, is confined to express the exertion of human causality 
for the modification of bodies according to principles and rules. Human art is 
comparatively a feeble, yet a beautiful copy of the divine. God formed the sub- 
stances, together with their properties, upon which human skill is exercised. He 
fixed the laws under which this skill must accomplish its ends. We imitate the 
beauty of nature, or improve upon it, only by observing these properties and laws. 
If we attempt to do violence to them we are not long waiting for a rebuke of our 
folly, and a demonstration of our weakness; but if we fall in with the suggestions 
of Nature, and work according to the principles and rules on which she has been 
constituted, then the arts of utility and beauty will appear, rich and manifold, and 
the human will become both a co-worker with the divine and an instrument of 
completing its projections." — " EUmentt of Logic ^^ by Henry P, Tappan, Part I., 
sec. xii., p. 88. 

*' In Gray's ' Elegy,' is there no image more striking than his ' shapeless sculp- 
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Works without show^ and without pomp presides ; 
In same ./a»r body thus the informing soul 
With spirit feeds, with vigour Jills the whole, 
Each motion guides^ and every nerve sustains. 
Itself unseen, bat in the effects remains. 
Some, to whom Heaven in wit has been profuse. 
Want as much more to turn it to its use ; 
For wit and judgment (25) often are at strife, 



80 



75. Exerts herself; display ; haughty 
pride; bears sway. 

76. Beauteous; in a similar manner; 
inspirine energy. 

77. Vitality enriches; strength en- 
dows. 



78. Overrules; preserves in health. 

79. Besults; becomes observable. 
SO. Liberal. 

81. Require; employ it properly. 

82. Opposed to each other. 



ture'? Of sculpture in general it may be observed, that it is more poetical than 
nature itself, inasmuch as it represents and bodies forth that ideal beauty and sub- 
limity which b never to be found in actual nature. This, at least, is the general 
opinion. • . . Let ns eiamine a little further this * babble of green fields,' and 
of bare nature in general as superior to artificial imagery, for the poetical purposes 
of the fine arts. In landscape painting, the great artist does not give you a literal 
copy of a country, but he invents and composes one. Nature, in her natnral 
aspect, does not furnish him with such existing scenes as he requires. Even 
where he presents you with some famous city, or celebrated scene from mountain 
or other nature, it must be taken from some particular point of view, and with such 
light and shade, distance, &c, as serve not only to heighten its beauties, but to 
shadow its deformities. The poetry of Nature alone, exactly as she appears, is not 
sufficient to bear him out. The very sky of his painting is not the portrait of the 
sky of nature; it is a composition of different skies observed at different times, and 
not the whole copied from a,jiy particular day; and why? Because Nature is not 
lavish of her beauties ; they are widely scattered, and occasionally displayed, to be 
selected with care, and gathered with difficulty. Of S3ulpture I have just spoken. 
It h the great scope of the sculptor to heighten nature into heroic beauty; •. e., in 
plain English, to surpass his model. When Canova forms a statue, he takes a 
limb from one, a hand from another, a feature from a third, and a shape, it may be, 
from a fourth, probably at tfae same time improving upon all, as the Greek of old 
did in embodying his Venus. . . . Nature, exactly, simply, barely nature, will 
make no great artist of any kind, and least of all a poet — the most artificial, per- 
haps, of ail artists in his very essence. With regard to natural imagery, the poets 
are obliged to take some of tlieir best illustrations from art. You say that a ' foun- 
tain is a« clear or clearer than glass,' to express its beauty :-r- 

* fons Bandusiss, splendidior vitro I * 
, . . Art is not inferior to nature for poetical purposes. What makes a regi- 
meat of soldiers a more noble view than the same mass of mob ? Their arms, 
their dresses, their banners, and the art and artificial symmetry of their position 
and movements.^: — Lord Byroiis " Letter on Bowles s Strictures on the Life and 
Writings of Pope" 

(25) *' Judging is an operation of the mind so familiar to every man who hath 
understanding, and its name is so common and so well understood, that it needs no 
definition. • . . The definition commonly given of judgment, by the more 
ancient writers in logic, was, that it is an act of the mind whereby one thing is 
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Tboagh meant «ach oilm'a aid, Uke mfta and wi£e. 
Tis more to guide Uuui spmr the Muse's steed ; 
Restram his fury, thao provoke his speed: 
The win^ oonner, ]ilce « gmerow henM, 
5Aou;« most trae tneUle when 70a cAec^' his cottrse.'* 



85 



[The laws of criticism are derived from observation of the qualities for which 
men of great natural genius are remarkable.] 



" Those rules of old discovered, not devised. 
Are nature siiUf but nature vuihodized. (2^) 
Nature, like Ul^ertyf is but restrained 
By the same laws which ^.s^ herself ordained. 
Hear how leam'd Greece her useful rules indites: 
When to represf, and when indulge oxu flights j 
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83. Intended to be; help. 

84. Control ; excite. 

85. Curb; increase. 

86. WelUbred. 

87. Displays; spirit; curb; career. 

88. Precepts; found oat; invented. 



89. Moreover; stated in a distinct 
order. 

90. Freedom; kept within bounds. 

91. Decisions; earliest; fixed. 

92. Listen f beneficial laws lays down. 

93. Restrain; gratify; lofty aims. 



affirmed or denied of the other. I believe this is as good a definition of it as can 
be given. . . . Firsts judgment is an act of the .mind specifically different 
from simple apprehension, or the bare conception of a thing. . . . Second^^ 
there are notions or ideas that ought to be referred to the faculty of judgment as 
their source ; because, if we had not that faculty, they could not enter into ear 
minds; and to those that have that faculty, and are capable of reflecting upon its 
operations, they are obvious and familiar. Among these we may reckon the 
notion of judgment itself; the notions of a proposition, of its subject, predicate, 
and copula; of affirmation or negation; of true and false ; of knowledge, belief, dis- 
belief, opinion, assent, evidence. From no source could we acquire these notions 
but from reflecting upon our judgments. Relations of things make one great class 
of our notions or ideas ; and we cannot have the idea of any relation without some 
exercise of judgment, as will appear afterwards. Thirdly^ in persons come to 
years of understanding, judgment necessarily accompanies idl sensation, perception 
by the senses, consciousness, and memory, but not conception. . . • Tbe judg- 
ments grounded upon the evidence of sense, of memory, and of consciousness, put 
all men upon a level The philosopher with regard to these has no prerogative 
above the illiterate, or even above the savage." — Heids *' InteUectuat Powers^ 
Essay VL, chap. i. 

(26) Method may be called, in general, the art of disposing well a series of many 
thoughts^ either for the discovering truth when we are ignorant of it, or for proving 
i^to others when it is already hnown. Thus there are two kinds of method, — one 
for discovering truth, which is called analysis, or the method of resolution, and 
which may also be called the method of invention f and the other for explauung it 
to others when we have found it, which is called synthesis, or tbe method of aom- 
position, and which may also be called the method of doctrine"^^ Port Royal 
Logic^* Part IV., chap. ii. 

" Marshal thy notions into a handsome method. One will carry twice as much 
weight, trussed and packed up in bundles, than it lies untoward, flapping and 
hanging about his shoulders.'* — '^Pleasures of Literatiirel^ 12mo., Lond., 1851, 
p. 104. 
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High on Parnassus* top her sons she showed, 
And pointed out those arduous paths they trod ; 
Held from a£ar aloft the immortal prize, 
And urged the rett \>j equal steps to rise. 
Jutt precepts thus from great examples given, 
She drew from them what thej derived from heaveo. 
The generous critic fanned the poet's fire, 
And taught the world with reason to admire; 
Then criticism (27) the Mose's handmaid proved^ 
To d!re«« her ci^mu, and moiE^ her more beloved.** 
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100 



94. Exhibited. 

95. Directed attention to; dtffienlt. 

96. On high; guerdon. 

97. Eneonraged others. 

98. (Correct instructions; illustrious 
patterns. 

99. Chose; received. 



100. Kindly; excited; enthuAiasm. 
10 i. Instructed; rightly; approve 
and love, 

102. Educated judgment; wxL^mxj 
showed herself. 

103. Set out; loveliness; cause to be. 



(27) ^ What is the whole art of criticism in its most important applications, but 
the knowledge of the most natural successions of thooght and feeling of the mind? 
. . . If all other drcumstanees be equal, he will undoubtedly be the best critic 
who knows best the phenomena of human thought and feeling; and without tbis 
knowledge criticism can be nothing- but a measurement of, or a repetition of, the 
ever-repeated and endless common^aces of rhetoric. The knowledge of nature, 
of the necessity of which critics speak so much and so justly, and which is as 
esMntial to the critic himself as to the writer on whom he sits in judgment, is 
only another name for the knowledge of the successive transitions of feeling; of the 
mind in all the innumerable diveruties in which it is capaUe of bein^ modified by 
the variety of circumstances in which it may be placed." — Brown's Lectures^ III., 
p. 16. 



%xinTxxxt It^l^s^ 



The Bodleian Library at Oxford 
has jost got a treasure in the shape 
of a new a>utograph of Shakspere. it 
is written in faded ink on the title-page 
of a small octavo Aldine edition of 
Ovid*8 "Metamorphoses" (1502). The 
signature is abridged into ^' Wm. Shr.*' 
The Alhenaum says that '* it is at 
ooce evident that, unless it is 4 forgery, 
the hand which wrote it was that which 
signed the will of Shakspere;** and the 
ugnature is corroborated by that of the 



owner in 1682, who has written within 
the cover, *' This little book of Ovid 
was given to me by W. Hall, who sayd 
it was once Will. Sbakspeare's." 

Professor Mnnck, who occupies the 
Hebrew chair at the Sorbonne, in suc- 
cession to B^nan, is blind. The Pro- 
fessor is a sexagenarian of venerable 
figure, with a clear utterance, expressive 
features, and a plenitude of hoarded 
wisdom. He has led laborious days in 
the pursuit of Oriental lore, and holds 
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pexfect masterdom of that specialitj. 
Born at Glogan, in Prassian Silesia 
(1803), at twenty he had qualified for 
a rabbi in Israel, when he was led to 
sit in Paris, at the feet of De Sacy and 
Qnatrem^re. Numerons essays in the 
Asiatic Journal soon revealed the wide 
range of his Eastern scholarship. A 
Phoenician tablet preserved at Mar- 
seilles was deciphered (1848), and the 
copious inscription in the same charac- 
ters traced on the Louvre sarcophagus 
of Eshmonn Esher, King of Sidon, was 
interpreted in its minutest details 
(1856). He had lost his sight when 
this feat was accomplished, his fineer- 
tips being his sole guide. Sanscrit, 
Arabic, Chaldaic, and the cuneiform 
tribe of tongnes are to him household 
words, and he has the secret of simpli- 
fying, in terse exposition, all that he 
knows. 

Colonel Charras (b. 1808), author of 
"The Campaign of 1815," severely 
critical on Napoleon I., died in exile ac 
Basle, Jan. 23. He had just com- 
pleted a work entitled, '* The Cam- 
paign of 1812-13." 

Wm. Bamsay (b. 1806), late Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow, author of '^ Manual of Latin 
Prosody," "Roman Antiquities," &c., 
and a copious contributor to " Smith's 
Dictionaries," died at San Bemo, 12th 
Feb. He had been engaged on a colla- 
tion of the works of Plautus, which it is 
presumed will, with prolegomena and 
notes from his pen, be edited by his 
nephew and successor. 

Bev. N.lPoccck, of Queen's, has super- 
intended a splendid re-issue of Burnet's 
" History of the Beformation " through 
the Oxford University press. 

"The Bose of Boaenberg," a new 
drama, is attributed to Cardinal Wi&e- 
inan. , 



The "Selections from Tennyson," m 
Moxon*s " Miniature Series," are to be 
succeeded by "Selections from Bobert 
Browning's Works." ** Selections from 
Shelley," edited by Browning, will 
follow. 

*• The History of Ancient Mexico " is 
likely to receive important additions 
from the Antiquarian and Scientific 
Commission appointed by the new 
sovereign, Maximilian. 

" The Life, Opinions, and Speeches 
of Mirabean " is in course of publication 
in France; as is also a " History of 
Bobespierre," by Ernest Hamel. 

Cardinal Nicholas Wiseman (St. 
Pudentiana) — ^bom at Seville, 2nd Au;^., 
1802; author of *' Twelve Lectures on 
Science and Beligion," " Essays on 
Various Subjects," 1836; "BecoUec- 
tions of the Last Four Popes," 1858 ; 
" Fabiola : a Drama," &c. ; one of th e 
editors of the DiAlin Review ^dioi 
15th Feb. 

Napoleon III. is said to have com- 
pleted a work on " Henry IV. and his 
Politics," which deals with ** the Situ- 
ation." 

The concluding vols, rf Carlyle's 
" Frederick the Great," are to be issued 
in March. • - 

Mr. Charles Dickens has in prepsra- 
tion a People's Edition of his works, in 
vols, at 2s. 

The Day of Best, a Sabbath maga- 
zine, is announced. 

M. J. Crusenstolpe, the Swedish B^v 
mance writer and politician (b. 1795), 
author of "Charles John and the 
Swedes," "Morianen," died Feb.; as 
did also A. A. Afzelius (b. 1785), editor 
of the *' Popular Songs of Sweden," the 
" Eddas," &c. 

The Christian Knowledge Society 
has in course of issue an Illustrated 
Family Bible, in 12 parts, at Is. etch. 
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WILLIAM CAIENS, LL.D., 

LATE PB0FE8S0S OF LOGIC AND BBLLBS-LBTTSES IM BELFAST 
COLLEGE. 

Thbeb books which came into our hands successively, in the 
early days of our philosophical reading, we recollect as, each in its 
own way, occasioning a strange delight and exciting a singular 
interest in our mind. These books were the " Logic " of John 
Stuart Mill — of which we have given our opinion at some length 
recently; G. H. Lewes's "Biographical History of Philosophy,** 
whose graj)hic and vivacious i>ages, sparkling with epigram, charm- 
ing by their exquisite analysis, and attractive on account of their 
lucidity and cleverness, exerted an influence almost amounting to 
fascination; and "A Treatise on Moral Freedom," by "William Cairns, 
LL.P., a work which appeared to disclose many of the secrets of 
the economy of thought, and to open up lines of inquiry leading to 
the hidden sources of many intellectual phenomena. The perusd 
of three books so different in their tone, tenets, and tendency, in 
succession, involved the thoughts of the writer in a maze. A puz- 
zling bewilderment of ideas occupied his mind, and a restless con- 
tention of spirit was evoked in him to struggle out of the specula- 
tive labyrinth in which he found himself. Is philosophy possible 
or impossible P arose as au inquiry suggested oy Lewes ; if it is 
possible — and all philosophizing assumes that it is so, —is sensation 
the basis of all the up-built knowledge of man, as Mill teaches? or 
is there in the human race some latent but active personal self 
which anpropriates, assorts, and applies " all thoughts, all feelings, 
all delignt, whatever stirs '* the mmd to the production of intellec- 
tual and moral results, and a conscious individuality P as Cairns 
suggests. So, then, as far as we remember, did the ^eat questions 
of philosophy adumbrate themselves within our mmd, and recall 
us to the old problem of life and thought. What is man ? Of the 
solution to which this subject for reflection has been wrought out 
in our own case, sufficient indications have been presented to oxir 
readers in contributions stretching over fifteen years ; but this is 
not the place for enlargement on a topic so personal, which is here 
mentioned as the means of introducing, in the way which seemed 
most natural, the brief biographical sketch of Dr. Cairns, of which 
we intend this paper chie^ to consist. 

1865. B 
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The topic, altliough a welcome one, is scarcely of our own choos- 
ing. A query, addressed to the conductors of this serial, received 
a place in the Inquirers* section; and the present writer was 
applied to for an answer. The usual repositories of information 
were at once turned to, and the principal biographical dictionaries 
and encyclopaedias were consulted in vain. Anxious to supply the 
inquirer's want, we took the liberty of corresponding with sueh 
persons as seemed likely to provide the means of doing so. The 
most available material which came to hand in the responses with 
which we have been favoured — for which we desire to express our 
unfeigned thanks — will be incorporated in th© following memoir, 
together with the results of our own researches in other ways. 

We scarcely feel that an apology is needed to our readers for 
this attempt to rescue from undeserved oblivion one name, perhaps 
more humble than those with which we have dealt in our former 
articles on " Modem Logicians ;" but yet not altogether a proper 
subject for the dull forgetfulness to which he seems to have been 
unhesitatingly remitted by those whose memories ought to have 
rejoiced in his labours and lectures. He was an able instructor in 
" a new seminary, which was the first to introduce mental science 
as a branch of education into an important division of the empire" 
— Ireland. In that country great metaphysical thinkers have 
arisen ; among these we may note Archbishop King (1650-1729), 
author of a treatise on ** The Origin of Evil ; " Bishop Berkeley 
(1684-1753), whose principles of human knowledge made an epoda 
in metaphysics; Francis Hutcheson (1694-1747), to whose •* System 
of Moral I*hilosophy " the revival of speculative science in Scot- 
land is due ; and Bishop Browne, of Cork and Boss, whose essay on 
*' The Procedure, Extent, and Limits of the Understanding " an- 
ticipated Hume by ten years, and may almost be said to have 
replied to him by anticipation. Ireland, however, had not in her 
scholastic curriculum any provision for the study of the sciences of 
human thought, and he of whom we are about to write had the 
honour of being the first modern professor of logic in that conntey. 

William Cairns was born, as nearly as we can gather from the 
materials in our hands, in 1780, in one of the suburbs of Glasgow, 
where his father occupied a fair position as a member of a mer- 
cantile community. Glasgow was a city of far less importance 
then than it is now, having scarcely so much as a fifth part of the 
amount of population which throngs it at present, and its nume- 
rous industrial resources being but little developed. Its trade 
consisted then chiefly of whale-fishing, soap factories, sugar-baking, 
glass-blowing, a little calico-printing, some chemical works, and 
the brewing of ales. The tobacco trade had been interrupted by the 
war of American Independence, and the cotton manufacture was 
.only being experimentally tried. Iron- works did not ihea blaze 
round it ; for the use of black-band coal and of the hot-blast were 
unknown. Its mlQion and a half of spindles and its 80,000 power- 
looms were unmade ; for steam had but lately become a submissire 
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slave to man. Its G^ipbuilding was scarcely worth mentioning; 
for its docks could scarcely admit a vessel of seven feet draught, 
though now they could supply accommodation for one requiring 
nearly three times that depth of water. 

Its community was more closely knit, and men of mark were 
known to almost all the inhabitants by look and name. The father 
of William Cairns was an elder in one of the principal congregations 
in Glasgow belonging to the Secession Church — a religious body 
which separated from the National Kirk in 1733, but not differ- 
ing from it in government, discipline, doctrine, or worship, except 
in claiming ihsit the election of ministers should depend on the 
voice of the members of eadfci congregation. The office of the 
eldership is one of some importance ; those who hold it have the 
oversight, in common with the pastor, of the spiritual interests and 
bearing of the members of the church. They are generally men of 
known moral integrity and religious wqrth, often of considerable 
inteUigenoe and culture. The duties of their office bring them into 
oonikection with the leading members of their communion—men 
frequently of great sagacity, of sober habits, and sedately anxious 
for the progress of society and religion. William was an only son 
-^a son of many hopes, cares, and prayers ; his father's heart s de- 
sii^e being that he should grow up to be a good, intelligent, and 
iimaentifld man. 

He "was sent to school early— so early, in fkct, that his father fre- 
qjxeaiiif carried Mm to the door. As the grammar, or high school, 
as it was called, was then exclusively a classical seminary under 
four masters, the teaching of English fell to be performed by out- 
siders, whose business it was to qualify boys for entrance to the 
chief school in the city by about the time they had reached the 
age of nine or so. In the grammar school William Cairns was a 
pupil throughout the whole curriculum of five years' study, and 
during that entire period he was never once absent from any of his 
classes. Subsequently, to his high school culture he added a suc- 
cessful career in the renowned university of his native city. Here 
he studied humanity—*, e,, the language and literature of Rome — 
under William Eichardson, an elegant scholar, and a graceful mis- 
cellanecms writer ; G-reek, under Professor Young, an enthusiastic 
Hellenist and talwited critic ; logic, under George Jardine, an able, 
original, laboorious, and intellectual teacher; moral philosophy, 
under Bobert Mylne, a metaphysician of keen and forcible intel- 
lect ; and mathematics, under Dr. Miller. After finishing his 
philosophical course, at the close of which he took the degree 
of A.M., he entered the Divinity Hall, and attended it during 
four sessions— being, meanwhile, under the surveillance, as was 
customary, of the Associate Presbytery, before which he 
required to make an annual appearance tor examination in the 
several branches of theological study embraced in the curriculum 
appointed by the church — Oriental languages, ecclesiastical history, 
and divinity. After satisfactory evidence of proficiency in these 
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branches, and '' trials*' as to ability and skill in preacbing, William 
Cairns, M.A., was licensed to preach the gospel in the congrega- 
tions of the Secession Church in 1804. He acted as a probationer 
for two years, gaining fluency and readiness in discourse by oc- 
cupying the pulpits of congregations whose pastors were ailing or 
absent from their charges, or in which there was a vacancy. Dar- 
ing a portion of the period of his attendance at college and his 
probationership he was engaged in teaching, but whether he un- 
dertook that onerous task tibrough choice as a means of usefulness, 
or under the seyere pressure of necessity, we have not been able to 
learn ; all we know in that his pupils loTed him, and spoke of him 
with admiration. During the summer of 1805 he preached in 
Dublin for three months with much acceptance; and there he 
made some valuable and influential friends: a portion of the 
autumn of the same year he spent among the Orkney Isles, gather- 
ing health and giving his services freely where they were required. 
In 1806 he received a call to the pastorate from a congregation 
worshipping in John's Haven, a small seaport town in the parish 
of Benholme, in Kincardineshire, not far nrom Bervie, and about 
nine miles from Montrose. The population of the town was small 
— little more than 600,— and the congregation was poor, though 
earnest. He threw in his lot with them, and devoted himself to 
their spiritual interests with energy^ assiduity, and intelligence. 
Here, in retired leisure, he conned the great masters of English 
literature, exercised his taste in discriminating their characteristics, 
and laboured to acquire a clear, succinct, and fluent style, and a 
form of oratory adapted to his calling. A competent witness, 
himself one of Ireland's best sacred orators, speaking of his " ser- 
mons and other religious services," assures us of their excellence 
in these terms, — ^viz., " Superior specimens of all that issues from the 
Christian pulpit it never was my privilege to hear." Though re- 
legated to this small charge, he did not confine his spirit to its 
borders, but aimed at the fiill culture of his entire nature. He 
conjoined the responsible labours of the ministry with the intense 
toil of self-elevatiDg study, and both by preaching and example 
exerted a happy influence on his sparse and poor flock. By tiie 
honourable discharge of onerous duties he acquired a reputation in 
the church of which he was a pastor ; but he felt a longing for 
another sphere of labour, where his ener^es and sympathies would 
bring him into closer and more immediate and intimate contact 
with other minds, and where the efl*ects of his intellect and his 
taste would have a freer field for exercise than is permitted to the 
chief presbyter of a struggling dissenting cause. His anxieties 
on this subject were becoming somewhat active, when suddeidy a 
movement in another counti^' afforded him the opportunity of 
passing from the pastorate of " the poor secession congregation of 
John's Haven " to a professoriate (not over-rich) in Belfast. As the 
after history of his life is considerably interwoven with that of the 
seminary, a connection with which he now formed, it may not be 
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Tinadvisable, " as the best means of furnishing just ideas of his 
situation and occupations, the state of his feelings, and perhaps the 
amount of his enjoyments and cares," to give a Brief notice thereof. 
This we shall quote from his own account of that institution. " The 
want of an extensive seminary, which should afford the advantages 
of a school and college education, had long been felt in the pro- 
vince of Ulster, which contains upwards of two millions of in- 
habitants, embracing a large proportion of the wealth and industry 
of Ireland. After various unsuccessful attempts to gain such an 
object, the Belfast Academical Institution was planned by some 
public-spirited individuals in 1807, when upwards of £16,000 was 
subscribed in different parts of the province, but chiefly in Belfast 
and the neighbourhood ; while sums were afterwards received from 
India and various parts of the empire, which raised the contribu- 
tions for its support to more than £25,000. In 1810 it was incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament, and expressly authorized to teach 
the different branches of literature and science. While its original 
plan contained a regular series of schools, it also embraced a col- 
lege department, which was afterwards sanctioned by the Lord 
liieutenant of Ireland. Though provision was thus made for the 
education of all classes in the community, yet the college depart- 
ment was peculiarly adapted to the wants of the Presbyterians, 
who constitute a large proportion of the Protestant population, as 
the greater number of their students had been accustomed to repair 
to the universities in Scotland. The different Presbyterian synods 
accordingly agreed to sustain certificates of attendance on its classes, 
as of equal value with those from any university ; and likewise to 
accept of a general certificate at the end of the curi*iculum, as equi- 
valent to a degree of arts. Before the opening of the college de- 
partment, also, two grants of £l,500'had been received from Par- 
liament, with the prospect of that sum being annually continued. 
The institution was thus the first seminary of a collegiate character 
raised by public subscription in the present day, and had the honour 
of setting an example to other parts of the empire, which has not 
perhaps been in all respects equalled." 

This was the nature and character of the institution, to a connec- 
tion with which, with earnest longings of the heart, he looked, as 
likely to afford him the opportunity of putting his talents to a 
higher usury than he could as a local pastor ; for there he might 
touch the electric current of many spirits to fine issues, who again 
would communicate to others a portion of the influence by which 
they had themselves been impressed. 

Of the eight collegiate chairs established in the Belfast Institu- 
tion — Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Mathematics, Logic and Literature, 
Moral Philosophy, Natural Science, and Divinity — that branch to 
the teaching of which William Cairns aspired was the science of 
thought, and the art of expressing it. In the summer of 1815 he 
visited the capital of the north of Ireland, with recommendatory 
dotes addressed to Dr. James Thomson, an eminent mathematician 
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(subsequently professor of that department in the Universib^ of 
Glasgow), and Dr. Edgar (now Professor of Divinity in the Pres- 
byt^ian College, Bdfast) ; these gentlemen interested themBelyes 
warmly in behalf of Mr. Cairns, introducing him to the managers 
and the proprietary of the institution. A unanimous appointment 
was, we believe, granted to the applicant, a salaij of £150 in addi- 
tion to the fees of the class being allocated to him. Having been 
loosed from his pastoral charge, William Cairns, in iN'ovember, 1815,. 
began the important duties of Professor of Logic and the Belles- 
Lettres, — which occupied the remainder of his life's efforts; and 
became one of the distinguished throng of the intellectual society 
of Belfast. 

During the early years of the Belfast College a few disturbing 
influences interfered with its prosperity and harassed ita teachers 
with cares. The parliamentaj^ grant of £1,500 per annum, was 
imperilled by some injudicious sentiments expressed by members of 
the Faculty on St. Patrick's day ; the connection between the col- 
lege and the Presbyterian synods of the north of Ireland, which 
h^ agreed to recognize the College Certificates as evidence of 
qualiflcation for ordination to the ministry, being represmited to 
Government as a virtual endowment of Presbyterian dissent, tiie 
grant waa withdrawn, and withheld for twelve years, notwi^stond- 
ing every eflfort to the contrary. Pablic liberality supplem^ited 
the funds suficiently to enable the proprietary to implement their 
engagements ; and the logic class, which at first but slightly ex- 
ceed twenty, rose undjer the care of Professor Cairns to nearly a 
hxmdred. 

By the death of his parents the profe88(»r became entitled to a 
considerable addition to his income, and having married an inteUi- 
gent Scotch lady, his lot wAs made, as far as regarded peouniaiy 
matters, greatly independent of the freaks of Gk)Temment. A 
brother professor writes to us regarding this period of his life :— 

"Occupying successfully an honoured public office, possessing 
ample pecuniary means, blessed with a most suitable nelpmate, 
and surrounded by a large circle of loving> admiring friends, his lot 
was more happy, specially connected wi& his own gentle, peaceM 
spirit, than usually ialls to the lot of man. Yet it was not all sun- 
shine. He lived in an ungenial time, and on the battle-ground of 
fierce contending hosts. The college in which he taught was long 
the arena of deeply strife between the Orthodox and theUnitanans, 
and amidst the storm of battle the good doctor's peace was oftc^ 
sadly broken ; besides, he lived too soon. He advocated with lus 
whole heart mixed education ; but the world had only come up in 
the latter part of his day to the proud eminence now occupied by 
the Queen s Colleges and National Schools of Ireland ; and thus 
in many cases was marred the cordiality which it was a first wiflli 
of his heart to cultivate with his Christian brethren." 

We do not pro£ess to be well able to describe the sectarian warfsre 
of that day, nor do we think it needful ; we shall rather turn now to 
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the teachings of the professor of logic, and endeavour to offer an epi- 
tome of the views he entertained on that subject, and with which he 
eageriy endeavoured to familiarize the students of his time. It was 
not new-fangled with Kantian distinctions, nor Hegelian abstractions ; 
it was a very thoroughly Scoto-common-sense course of lectures, 
following pretty closely, but not slavishly, the mode so admirably- 
adopted by his own Glasgow professor — George Jardine, — of whicri 
an excellent exposition is given in that writer's " Outlines of Philo- 
sophical Education,'* 1818. It may not be amiss to know the views 
on logic taught in Belfast while Whately was sketching his 
"Elements" in Oxford; Hamilton, em a briefless lawyer, walked 
the Pariiament House in Edinburgh ; and J. S. Mill was a boy- 
stndent in Paris. This we are en8U}led to do from " Outlines of 
lioctures on Logic and Belles-Lettres, with a Synopsis of Ancient 
ILogic," which "William Cairns, LL.D., issued for the use of his 
students (now scarce). We are acquainted with the second (1836) 
and third (1841) editions, from the latter of which the following 
quotations are culled : — 

" Philosophy may be regarded gecerall j as a knowledge of the laws of nature. 
It depends apon observation of the varioas phenomena of matter and mind. The 
process of philosophizing includes the following steps: — 1. To classify phenomena 
according to their resemblances or common qualities. 2. To ascertain the changes 
among phenomena, and especially the order in which they take place. 3. To 
distinguish in every series of changes those which proceed from those which fol- 
low, and thus to ascertain their causes. A cause is the combination of circum- 
stances which invariably and immediately precede a change. 4. To ascertain 
the general relations among phenomena or the laws of nature; a Icno ofnaiurB is 
an appointment of the Deity fixing relatioDs among phenomena, so that similar 
combinations of circumstances will always be followed by similar results. 5. To 
reduce the laws of nature to as small a number as possible, stated in a general 
and comprebensiTe manner. 

" The knowledge which philosophy thus furnishes is marked by the following 
peculiarities; — 1. The knowledge of any object consists in an acquaintance either 
with its coexistent or its successive phenomena, — i. e., its component parts, or the 
changes which it undergoes or produces. 2. The knowledge of changes is chiefly 
occupied with the order of their succession, or the circumstances after which they 
appear. 3. Philosophical inquiry is confined to the ascertaining of faots. 4. 
Facts are distinguished into particular and general, — tbe^ former including iudi- 
yidnal phenomena and their relatioBs; the latter, permanent relations among 
classes. 5. Such relations ferm the most important objects of knowledge. 6. 
The highest application of philosophical knowledge is to acootmt for facts; which 
consists in referring particular facts to general ones, or individual phenotnena to 
general relations. This leads to the formation of theories. . . . Logic, in 
the extended application of the term, includes those branches of intellectual philo- 
sophy which illustrate the origin of ideas, the various exercises of reason, and 
the communication of thought with accuracy and precision. It may be divided 
into two parts, — the first investigating the origin of the more simple ideas; the 
second considering the nK>re deliberate exercises of reason, especially in philoso-- 
phical investigation. . . . The great means of tracing the origin of ideas is 
the Analysis of Mental Phenomena. ... All mental phenomena may be 
regarded as Feelings, and may be divided into three classeS)— >1, Simple Feelings; 
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2, Feelings of Keference, sach as references to other feelings, to their relatioos, or 
to their causes; 3, Feelings arising from References. These are commonlj called 
Emotions. . . . As the third class of feelings inflaence conduct, the^ are 
usually regarded as connected with the aetiye principles, the investigation of 
which properly belongs to ethics. The two former classes of feelings, being chiefly 
connected with knowledge, are referred to the intellectual principles which form 
the chief subject of logical inquiry. 

" Beasoning is a series of judgments, and consists in the comparison of two objects 
with others that are intermediate, from their relations to which their relations to 
each other are ascertained. Such intermediate objects are called arguments. . 
. . Reasoning admits of yarieties according to its matter and form. The matter 
(or things compared) may be either individual objects or classes, but are most 
frequently groups of co-existent common qualities, from the existence of one of 
which, in any case, the existence of others may be inferred. The proper form of 
reasoning, when fully expressed, is that of the syllogism; but it may be varied by 
dififerent abbreviations, exhibiting the relations of the intermediate objects of com- 
parison. . . . Knowledge consists of all the ideas or notions formed eoncem- 
ing objects and their relations which can be regarded as >rue. . . . True 
ideas are such as objects around us are calculated to produce — or which the Deitj 
intended they should produce — in any mind placed in our circumstances, whose 
comparisons are accurate. The truth of ideas thus implies — 1, that they relet 
to objects really existing; 2, that these objects are the means of exciting them; 

3, that they are thus excited in consequence of relations fixed by the Deity 
between these objects and the mind; 4, that such ideas would be produced in 
any accurate intelligence related to these objects as we are; 5, that the com- 
parison of our ideas with those formed by such an intelligence in similar circum- 
stances furnishes a practical test of their truth. This shows the difference be- 
tween ignorance and error, — the formur consisting in the want of ideas which 
objects might produce; the latter in forming ideas different from those which 
should arise from the relations between these objects and the mind. 

" Belief originates in evidence, which is more or less distinct aooording as the 
ideas which the belief accompanies arise from the simplest exercises of the prin- 
ciples of reference^ or from deliberate acts of reasoning. Evidence is the means of 
producing belief. Its foundation must be traced to some original laws of tiie 
mind, by which peculiar feelings of belief invariably accompany certain ideas. 
Such ideas are regarded as self-evident^ and the evidence of the truth of other 
ideas consists in their conformity to these. All reasoning must therefore depend 
on admitting the truth of certain ideas as self-evident." 

Our original feelings produce conviction ; but tke greater number 
of ideas are the results of comparison, and lead to certainiv, of which 
there are two sources, intuition and demonstration. The former 
is the immediate, and the latter the mediate discernment of rela- 
tions. These result in scientific certainiy ; probability implies moral 
certainty only. The processes by which these are reached are 
analysis, or the examination of special separate facts to discover 
their general laws ; and synthesis, the comparison of general laws 
with particular facts. The former depenas on observation and 
experiment, induction and analogy, and may be termed d postc' 
riori ; the latter on testimony, first truths, or previous discoveries, 
and may be regarded as A priori. 

The foregoing extracts are sufficient to show the point of view 
taken by the author, which is that rather of a philosophy of common 
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sense than of a science of thinking. The analysis of the sensational 
and ideative powers of man, and the observations on the laws and 
evidence of testimony, are highly valuable. The synopsis of the 
ancient logic follows the common expositions ; but it forms a useful 
compend, or rather compound, of old logic, as interpreted by Saun- 
derson, Aldrich, Beid, Watts, Crackenthorpe, Murray, and jardine. 
It is neither critically rigorous nor strictly Aristotelic, as the fol- 
lowing definition will show : — 

** The Ancient Logic analyzes particalarly the process of reasoning, or the princi- 
ples of argnmentation and deduction, and famishes rales for condncting these 
operations so far as thej depend on the proper use of language. It thos anfolds 
many pecaliarities of language, commonly called its logical properties, and desig- 
nates these by technical names, the import of which it is chiefly ocenpied in ex- 
plaining." 

" The Outlines of Lectures on Belles-Lettres " show him in a 
much higher light. Here he is original, full, and accurate. The 
following passage will explain the point of view from which he 
treats of literature, spoken and written, and the philosophy which 
presides over it : — 

** Belles-lettres may inolad6— 1. An investigation of the principles in the mind 
from which the ornamental parts of literatare proceed, and to which they are ad- 
dressed; and also of the general qnalities by which these principles are gratified- 
topics QSiially included under the philosophy of taste and beauty. 2. A view of 
the ornaments which are common to all kinds of literary composition, particalarly 
the varieties of style and of figurative language. 8. A survey of the different de- 
partments of composittoQ, to ascertain their distinguishing principles, and the 
ornaments peculiar to each, advancing from didactic and descriptive prose to the 
several varieties of oratory and of poetry." 

" As a professor of polite literature," says a faithful witness, "he 
was eminently distinguished ; his knowledge of English classics 
was extensive and profound, his taste exquisite, his discrimination 
unerring, his reading and oratory of the highest class ; and I have 
heard men of most distinguished talent cheerfully acknowledge 
that in mental power he was greatly their superior." These out- 
lines appear to bear out to the letter this testimony. 

Dr. Cairns was not unwilling to extend his labours beyond those 
rendered necessary by his professional position. He kindly as- 
sisted the clergymen in and near Belfast in their pulpit services ; 
he co-operated with a few gentlemen of literary inclinations and 
talents in the management of a periodical ; he was a member of 
the Belfast Literary Society, which, by meeting in the houses of 
the members, combined the delight of a private party with the 
advantages of a union for the interchange of knowledge and 
thought ; he took a lively interest in various religious and bene- 
volent institutions in the town ; he was one of the early members 
of the Natural History Society, instituted in 1821, and was one of 
the early movers in favour of Mechanics' Institutes, one of which 
was established in Belfast in 1825. In that same year he spent the 
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summer in the company of some friends in a tour through. France, 
Belgium, and Holland. 

In 1829 Prof. John Young, LL.D., a Glasgowegian, like him- 
self, who had resided with Dr. Cairns durinjs^ the entire period of 
official residence at Belfast, died. Immediately after that gen- 
tleman's demise a strong desire was expressed hy his students and 
friends that his lectures should be published, and Dr. Cairna was 
asked to act as his literary executor and editor. This task he un- 
dertook and accomplished moat painstakingly^ ; but several unfore- 
seen circumstances prevented their issue tdl the opening of the 
October session of the Boyal Institution, Belfast, when they ap- 
peared, preceded by a preface and a memoir, under the title of 
" Lectures on Intellectual Philosophy, by the late John Young, 
LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in Belfast College." This labour 
of love was only one of many which he performed unostentatiously, 
yet zealously. Young's lectures are well worthy of perusal, and 
contain many beautifiu illustrations of metaphysical speculation. 

The celebrated "Inaugural Discourse delivered by Xiord 
Brougham on being installe^i Lord Rector of the University of 
Glasgow, 6th April, 1825, which contained the following passage : 
— " The great truth has finally gone forth to all the ends of the 
earth, that man shall no more render account to man for his belief, 
over which he has himself no control. Henceforward nothing shall 
prevail upon us to praise or blame any one for that which he can 
no more change than he can the hue of his skin or the height of 
his stature," called out many and vigorous protests, and led to 
the re-investigation of the entire question concerning the responsi- 
bility of man for his belief. Many of these were hasty and inunature 
productions ; others were profound and exhaustive. No one that 
we know is so original, so thorough, and so carefully yet moderately 
thought out, as the " Treatise on Moral Freedom," by William 
Cairns,. LL.D., 1844. The analytic keenness, and the incisive ac- 
curacy of speculation are not less remarkable than the plain and 
unadorned manner in which he lays before the reader ideas which 
would have made the reputation of half a dozen German metaphy- 
sicians, if they had been expressed in uncouth phrases and new- 
coined terminology. We quote the following paragraphs from the 
Appendix, containing a summary view of the plan and principal 
topics of the work, as supplying a brief indication of the form his 
speculations assumed : — 

" Moral Freedom, the great object of inquiry, is yiewed at first in the most 
general light, merely as equivalent to self-control, or the possibility of acting in 
different ways amid similar circumstances. Bat since it naturally directs the 
attention to Moral Besponsibility, as at once its index and exponent, that, io con- 
nection -with several collateral topics, receives some preliminaif- notice; mon^ 
responsibility, again, readily suggests a general question concerning the mental 
principles to whose exercise it is attached, and with whieh> of course, moral free- 
dom is most intimately connected. In considering these, the Intelleoioal Prin- 
ciples at large come prominently into view; and in particular, the questioD » 
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often disenssed preseots itself, — how far respoitstbilitj is attaished to the exercise 
of those priociples in the formation of opinions. That question gives rise to the 
interesting inqniry, whether the mind does not possess a great central principle, to 
which all others are closely related, and whether that principle is not of an intel- 
lectual character. Mental States are all regarded as ultimately reducible to sensa- 
tions and ideas, with emotions springing out of them. Sensations, again, being 
mere feelings, are considered as rather furnishing materials for comparison, and as 
thus giving rise to ideas; which therefore form the most numerous class of mental 
states. Ideas, accordingly, are viewed as the results of comparison, and as con- 
aisting chiefly in perceptions of relations among states of mind and the objects 
which awaken them, and thus they admit of divisions corresponding to the dif- 
ferent kinds of relations which are discerned. Mental Principles admit of being 
viewed in a similar light. As all sensations are usually referred to a common 
Cf^)acity of sensations, which admits of various distinct modifications, ideas can 
be traced in like manner to what may be denominated a eapaoity of comparison, or 
rather of reference, involving both sensibility to different states of mind, and the 
cognizance of different relations. . . To these principles, accordingly, may be referred 
what are usually regarded as the phenomena of association or suggestion. . . . The 
processes of thought indicate and require a principle having a wider range, which 
may be denominated the Principle of Comparative Survey; not only the central, but 
the regulating principle in the mental economy, taking cognizance and superin- 
tendence of all others, and chiefly giving rise to choice or selection." 

The emotions are next cursorily surveyed as immediate, retro- 
spective, and prospective ; the latter of which exhibit three varieties 
— viz., inclination, desire, and preference, or choice. A minute 
aoalysis of volition and motive follow next. Volition is found to 
be simple and complex, but involving not only preference, but the 
exercise of the comparative survey of the mind, as the antecedent 
of preference which determines the thinking principle, and provides 
the motive. General views of moral freedom are next presented to 
XLS. It is found to consist in two great elements, both demanding 
careful consideration : 1st, SensibSity to latent relations, under 
which head perhaps the most important portion of the book is to be 
found ; 2nd, Proper origination, under which also many admirable 
and acute disquisitions have place. The compatibility of proper 
origination with moral influence, certainty, and foreknowledge, is 
thereafter discussed, and the nature of the reasonings employed by 
necessitarians and libertarians are analyzed and explained, and at 
the close the whole subject is applied to the solution of the ques- 
tion of moral freedom and responsibility, and to the exhibition of 
the relation of the theory advanced to many theological doctrines. 

J)r, Cairns never forgot his theological position, nor the import- 
ance of his professional office in regard to the preparation for the 
ministry to whidi many of his sti^lents had devoted themselves. 
Hence he included in his lectures disquisitions on hermeneutics, on 
the principles of interpretation, and on the authenticity and truth 
of the Sacred Scriptures, a discussion upon miracles and upon 
reasoning from or to final causes. He also gave considerable space 
to instructions in and illustrations of ;^ulpit eloquence, in whicn he 
was himself no mean adept. He maintained his connection with 
the Secession Church in Belfast so long as it existed. A few years 
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before His death the Presbyterians of Ireland having become sen- 
sible that " union is strength, division is weakness," merged their 
minute differences and formed themselves into one body as ** The 
General Assembly of Ireland." In this union Dr. Cairns concurred, 
and to that portion of the Christian church he adhered. In the 
discussions which preceded this union Dr. Cairns was very reserved, 
and the heat of party controversy embittered many portions of his 
life. He had taken an active part in the advocacy of mixed educa- 
tion. He had co-operated in the movement for the establiskment 
of Queen's Colleges in Ireland, which were opened in 1849, in Cork, 
Galway, and Belfast. He had fair prospects of occupying a pro- 
fessorship, legitimated by Government enactment, not by privilege ; 
but the stern fate which overrules life determined otherwise. 
Space does not avail us to describe the condition of Ireland prior to 
1833, when the system of mixed education was introduced under the 
auspices of Whately, till the extension of that scheme by the found- 
ing, in 1845, of the Queen's Colleges as a university. We can 
only note, that a severe illness undergone by Mrs. Cairns, to whom 
he was even romantically attached, and in which he nursed ber 
with ardent care, contributed greatly to undermine the Doctor's 
health. He had ahnost reached the conclusion of the labours of the 
session (1847-1848) when he was seized with what seemed but a 
slight bronchitis. He was, though ill, able to prepare oerti£cate8 
for his students. Some of them a young friend signed by proxy ; 
others he reserved for special commendation under his own aana ; 
but being fatigued by nis exertions, he tamed to the wall to 
take a little rest in sleep. That sleep deepened into death un- 
expectedly, 21st April, 1848. One of the fathers of presbyterian- 
ism in Belfast writes of him, " He was honoured and beloved to 
the last. His heart was much set on enjoying, in a chair in Qiieen's 
College, the happiness of helping to carry out that noble Byatem of 
united education for which he had so earnestly longed. The Gt)d 
whom he had faithfully served did not see it right to grant his wJBh, 
Before the Queen's Colleges were opened he was gone. His latter 
end was peace. I saw him on his death-bed, and heard irom his 
closing lips words of hope and peace. He was one of the truly 
great and good ; his virtues were those which eminently prove tti 
power and the glory of Christian faith; and his footprints are the 
same as those in which they trod, who now through faith aad 
patience inherit the promises." He died childless, though he was 
ever the friend of the young, and fondly cherished the innocent glee 
and mirth of children. 

Such is in brief so much of a biography of Dr. Cairns aa the 
writer, at this distance of time and space, can now supply of a thinker 
of no slight eminence, and a man of great worth. He eannot but 
feel that his readers will sympathize with him in his endeavour to 
write the name of Dr. Cairns among " Modem Logicians," and so 
in some measure preserving the remembrance of a man successful 
not only in raising himself, but effective above ordinary in raising 
others in station, thoughtfulness, utility, and religiousness. S. K. 
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ABE THE WORKING CLASSES QUALIFIED FOE 
PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION ? 

AFFIBMATITE ABTICLE.— III. 

" Th« best prepantUon for freedom is to give it." — Dvke ofArgyle, 
** Whj are the people joetlj entitled to the franchise? Because there is no 
dass in the country more hitelligent, more independent, and more sincerely anxious 
to promote the honour and prosperity of this oonntiy than the working men, by 
whose skill and labour the wealth of the country has been accumulated, and by 
whom everything great and glorious in the material prosperity of this country has 
been achieved.** — Profusor lawcett. 

How eyety true and noble feeling, every gratulatory lulling to 
rest on the score of freedom, in the minds of the readers of this 
Magazine, must hare been roused into revulsion in reading the 
negative article in the March number, to think that in this boasted 
land of freedom, one professing to battle for the cause of truth 
should be able to write, "A * man-child * is bom in this busy town 
of Manchester. Has he, when he comes to years, any inborn pri- 
vileges or innate rights P None save the workhouse" ! Every lover 
of right will sympathize with me when I say my heart ached, that 
any one breathing our boasted liberty — conferring air, and inhaling 
the sentiments of our Broughams, Wilberforces, Macaulays, Sharps, 
&C., should write thus f and then I hoped that these words were but 
the passionate outbursts of one who had risen from the glowing por- 
traitore of classic republics and ideal states, where the greatest good 
of all was secured by legislative enactments, and then, ^oing forth 
into the busy Manchester around him, has felt his glowing; dreams 
wither beneath the cdid realities — the oppressions, the cnmes, the 
denuded rights, the selfishness, and the pinching poverty, of the 
passing phases of life there witnessed. How far this may be I can 
only surmise, but certainly the torrent of abuse poured upon our 
representative system by J. J. is, to say the least, founded upon 
misconception. 

" He [man-child] may earn the tight to occupy a house ; he may 
pay for the use of gas and water, &c. ; . . . . but he can have 
none of these things as his born rights. Men live in communities 
upon sufferance. . . . Parliament only represents property." 
TioB J. J. declares with great positiveness to be the theory of Par- 
liament and representative government. But he confounds what is 
unfortunately the practice (and for an alteration of which I strenu- 
ously as a reformer contend) with the theory of government. The 
theory of a state of freemen is the union of individucds for mutual bene- 
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fit and protection. As long as the community is small, the individual 
members can meet together to enact measures for their own govern- 
ment, but when they exceed such limits as can with facuity be 
collected together, they elect (after making; certain artificial divi- 
sions, each division sending its quota) men in whom they have con- 
fidence, who shall represent them ; and these men in their e-oUective 
wisdom enact such laws as to the majority shall seem to secure 
" the greatest good to the greatest number.** And it is the bam 
right of every n*ee man in the community — if he accepts the corre- 
sponding obfigations which rights always confer — to receive the 
protection of those organizations instituted by these representatives 
for the protection of li& and property, such as the army and xiAvy, and 
the police. Free representative systems, by tlieir very naitux« and 
origin, decree that a man should have a voice in the laws ivhidi 
govern him, and in appointing men to watch over the exoheqiier to 
which he contributes, and in so ccmducting foreign relations 
as to avoid, as far as possible, those wars in which he is bound to 
join. But we shall linger no further upon the threshold of our 
question. If our Mends will turn over the pages of constitutifmal 
history, the^r will find our own system is no exception,— at least is 
theor^r. It is a fallacy that Parliament rejoresents property, aa Urn 
following examples from a return by Lord £obert Montagu, allow- 
ing the amount of property assessed by the income tax, will suffi- 
ciently demonstrate ^— 



» , 


Memben. 




UmbttB. 


Thetford . 


. . , £18,278 2 


MAnchester . 


.£3,077,685 2 


Honitoa 


. . . 15,000 2 


Liverpool . 


. 2,149,174 3 


Thelston . 


. . . 7,496 1 


Salford . . 


. 373,250 1 


Arundel 


. . . 11,472 1 


Preston . . 


. 326,789 1 



The principal objections raised against the vorking classes enjof* 
ing the electoral vote are,^- 

1. '* They do not want it.** Mr. Bright, in a reoent speeoh at 
Birmingham, says, ''Everybody who doe6n*t want fefinrm says 
nobody wants reform.*' People seem to think that, because woddng 
men do Jiot hfAd Chartist meetings, get up threatening a^^NeaUt, or 
parade the street, an infuriate and senseless mob, they are not in 
earnest. I think we can find a better criterion. Education and 
the liberated press have done their work. We find that at Mao' 
Chester, at Leeds, at Bradford, and in London, crowded meetnus 
have assembled to canvass the conduct of the Government, and ue 
tenets of the National Beform Union, and have petitioned Parlia- 
ment—not in wild and unmeaning language, but m passionless and 
calm resolutions — for a removal of abuses and for the grant of their 
rights. When we see an educated public opinion thus calmly aid 
wisely concentrating itself upon one object, it is folly to tem{^ ii^ 
activity the dormant energy which, if roused into fury, would 
demand with irresistible voice, that for which it now so calmly 
petitions. Let these petitions and meetings speak as to their apathy 
in the matter of reform. 



._J 
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2. Their want of education. It is not necessary that evenr 
working man should be a graduate of one of the universities ; all 
that is requisite is that he should add to the elements of an English 
education the power of taking a common-sense view of things around 
him. We find that education is rapidly increasing, as is also the 
desire for it, among the working classes. While the population has 
increased about 70 per cent, during the last 50 years, education has 
increased from 300 to 400 per cent. The working man of the pre- 
sent day is probably as well educated and as well informed on the sub- 
jects of present interest as the squire was 100 years ago. In 1831 
there were only 300 newspapers, now there are 1,200, with a pro- 
portionate increase in circulation. Nearly every cOH^rperative society 
has a reading-room well stocked, while many have day and niglit 
schools. It seems unfair to apply to the new candidates- a test we 
do not apply to present electors. If a man lives in a £10 house he 
may be as devoid of brains or mental culture as a doorpost ; we 
never question his right to political representation ; and yet it will be 
found on comparison that the bare £10 rentalists, as a class, are not 
superior to the working class. 

3. They would send inferior men to Parliament. B. S. says 
comparisons are odious, and I have no doubt be will feel them so 
in his endeavours to support this argument. Where but from our 
great constttuenoies do the woridng members of the H-onse come P 
And how many men of taient represent the rotten boroughs P How 
seldom do we get anything from the rotten boroughs but mere 
ciphers, men of whom we never hear (except perhaps in ihe Divorce, 
or some other Court), and who serve no other purpose than to an- 
swer to the cry of ** Division ! " and vote with their party. It will 
be found that for talent, oratory, or any standard we may erect, 
tbe representatives of our large constituencies will compare very 
favourably with the other members. I may mention a few,— 
Bright, Oobden, Gibson, Bazlev, Baines, Leatham, Stansfield, Foster, 
and Cheetham (new member for Salford)^ — ^men who command the 
respectful attention of the House whenever they rise. 

4. Th^ would be bribed, and not vote according to their convic- 
tions, umiided by the ballot-»and the Beform party claim the 
protection of the ballot for the electors — I have no doubt they 
would. But could not the same be said of nine-tenths of the pre- 
sent voters P and, indeed, how many farmers and tenants do accept 
tiieir poHtioal opinions witii their leases! The only difference 
between the moneyed man and the working man is that the former 
feds sufficiency secure in his wealth not to be moved by t^e threats 
of his brother millionaire ; and give the working man the same sense 
of security by means of the ballot, and he will be able to vote as 
reasonably and on as good political grounds as the man of means. 

I shall now attempt to bring forward a few reasons why working 
men are fitted for representation. 1. If they are capable of de- 
fending rights they are worthy of enjoying them. If there is a 
war, our unrepresented masses are sent to fight our battles. In 
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glowing lines the poet, in stately pages the historian, in gracefol 
language the orator and statesman, Tie in their homage to the 
bravery and heroism of our British soldiery. And to what source 
do they attribute this bravery P Is it not to love of country P And 
if love of country will enable these men to brave death in all its 
varied forms, to seek their connti^'s honour amidst the gleam of 
sabres, the savage onset of foes in the deadly breach and in the 
cannon's mouth, shall we so libel them as to tmnk that all this love 
of countrv would desert them when they came to deposit a vote for 
a law-maker P It seems to be the strangest anomaly that an unen- 
franchised policeman should be appointed to carry out the law 
against the upper and middle classes ; that, in fact, one class of men 
should pay other men to keep them from breaking laws which they 
themselves have enacted. Again, the cashiers' derks, watchmen, 
and warehousemen in our great business establishments are, as a 
class, non-electors ; and who can suppose that they would be less fit 
to vote than one-half the large farmers of the agricultural districts P 

2. They have not shown an aptitude to abuse elective powers 
when granted. This elective right is no new project ; it is already 
in force in England. Our mumcipal elections are thus conducted ; 
and who can urge that any of that disjopracefdl misuse of power 
attends munidLpai elections which it is said would characterize the 
proceedings of working men once admitted within the electoral pale P 

3. But the strongest argument in favour of this (question is, that 
our working men have enjoyed and still enjoy this right in our 
colonies without any of those attendant evils which are so ominously 
spoken of as the necessary concomitants. We &id that in Ajnerica 
(United States), Austridia, North American and other colonies, each 
man has a vote, and yet the state of society in these parts is not 
such as to make us dread their influence. There, property is as 
secure, religious influences are as active, as wise and merciful laws 
prevail, taxes are levied as justly, and with as little expenditure, 
education is more extended amongst the people, and every liberty 
or circumstance conducive to happiness is as freely enjoyed, as in tins 
parent country. It seems the strangest thing possible, that after this 
system of manhood suffrage has prevailed for nearly one hundred 
years in the United States it should be thought dangerous to intro- 
duce it into England. Strange, too, that in the colonies, to whose 
protection and expenditure the working man contributes of his hard- 
earned wages, his foUow-countryman should be deemed capable of 
that self-government which he is denied at home. To any one 
fairly considering the extension of the suffirage, two questions must 
of necessity obtrude themselves very prominently upon his mind, 
— Does the social state of those countries in which manhood suffirage 
prevails compare unfavourably with our own P — ^and, second. Are the 
working men of Britain less fit than the working men in tiie colonies 
to vote r For my own part, I cannot see what Eberty matriculation 
a man undergoes by simply crossing the Atlantic; and yet thousands 
of our working men are monthly flocking westward, and there, after 
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a few years* residence, exercising the electoral vote. " I confess I 
never yet heard of a man who returned from any one of these 
conntries under the impression that he should be more secure here 
thian he wonld there." * Why, then, should we fear the working 
men in England P Why should we make them think they are of less 
importance at home iiian in one of the colonies P Why raise phan- 
tom objections P for it is certainly a delusive idea, in the face of the 
admirable working of the system, to slander the working men so far 
as to say tbat by want of education and by vicious qualities they 
are unfitted to exercise a ri^ht so simple. 

In considering this question of mass representation we ought not 
to be bounded by such narrow considerations as attempting to square 
it with some ideal of perfection. A higher consideration ought to 
be, will it aid the advancement of social and political progress P 
[Reformers do not contend for mass representation the character 
of an unalloyed good. They are rather more practical, well know- 
ing that every good has its attendant evil. There is one prepara- 
tion which the unenfranchised yet need. It is the preparation of 
possession. Liberty is a prize for which no extraneous preparation 
18 sufficient, just as one can only learn to swim by going into 
the water. It is said the exercise of the franchise elevates a man ; 
then let the people have the use of all elevating influenees. Let 
them feel the dignity of manhood! They may occasionally go 
wrong, but all history, rightly read, shows that eventually they tend 
with a polar certainty to that which is noble, elevating, and worthy 
of a naticm o£ freemen, jealous of their rights, and anxious to 
promote true national prospmty. *' If we look back into our his- 
tory, we can find again and again a time when l^e court has been 
corrapt ; a tame when the House of Lords has been truckling, and 
the House of Commons has betrayed its trust ; but we cannot find 
a time when the mass of the En^ish people have not shown that 
they are dearly attached to the institutions of their country, and 
prgwtred to make any sacrifices to defend our liberty and honour, 
ana promote the cause of freedom. Then on what plea of reason 
or justice can the franchise be withheld from the people P ** f 

Nah Dbb. 

negative aeticle.— iii. 

Thb wifranchisemCTtt of bricks and mortar may be a very insecure 
and arbitrary method of creating voters possessing the right to 
elect members of ike British Parliament ; it may be a monstrous 
anomaly and a glaring iigustice to assume that in the inhabitants 
of houses of the annual rental of £10 and upwards alone are vested 
the intelligence, honesty, and patriotism of the millions residing in 
our towns. And it may likewise be unjust to have a difierent qua- 
lification in coxmties from the one deemed a suflicient guarantee of 
incorruptible integrity in towns. But such is the existing state of 

* Mr. Bright, at Birminghjun, Jan. 18, 1865. f Professor Faircett 
1865. 8 
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affairs ; and before consigiiiDg the present system of electoral quali- 
fications to that sacred repertory of byij^ones, the historian's page, 
let us be sure that the country at large would be benefited by a 
large extension of the suffrage. And in dealing vith that questum, 
the extension of the suffrage, we naturally consider first the ques- 
tion immediately at issue, — Are the working classes qualified for 
parliamentary representation? and whilst yielding reluctantly to 
any man the palm of a superior philanthropy, or a greater Iovq £(x 
my fellow-countrymen of the lower orders m this realm, my expe- 
rience of those classes compels me— unwillingly, I am bound to 
admit — to affirm that the working classes are unfit for being the 
parties from whom should be selected an extensive increaae in tiie 
number of voters at parliamentary and municipal elections, to be 
brought about either by " manhood sufirage," or any of the com- 
monly termed "fancy franchises" that from time to time have 
emanated and continue to spring ^m the fertile brains and inven- 
tive faculties of political economists and statesm^ and too often 
from mere demagogues and charlatans. 

There are, I conceive, but two essential requisites for the.riglit to 
the suffrage, — honesty and intelligence. And doubtless likewise, 
if we take an abstract view of the case, all men have a natural 
and common law right to the suffrage ; so it was under the reigns 
of some of the early English kings (vide speech of Lord Br oug ham 
on Eeform Bill in the House of Lords, Oct. 7th, 1831 ; in Works, 
vol. X., pp. 319 — 385). Now the simple task of the supporters of the 
affirmative in this c[uestion is to prove satisfactorily that the ma- 
jority of the working classes, meaning by that all those classes not 
now qualified to vote— for I take it that "Bronterre" would, if he 
succeeded in establishing his views, advocate a manhood suffrage, — 
possess sufficient intelligence to enable them to judge with certainty 
between the mere demagogue and the statesman, and to guard 
them against the artifices and wiles which those men who too often 
act as spokesmen and ringleaders in their " strikes *' would spread 
to entrap them for mercenary and party purposes, and sumci^it 
honesty to insure a right application of that mtelligence to such 
ends as would most certainly conserve the welfare and security of 
the country generally. Nothing would be easier in discussing this 
question than to run over the ground opened by three or four 
kindred subjects ; and, indeed, we are almost compelled by the very 
nature of the question to digress a little ; but I will endeavour, in 
replying to the arguments of " Bronterre," to introduce as little 
matter not inmiediately relevant to the question at issue as I pos- 
sibly can. 

On one point let *' Bronterre," and gentlemen who may follow 
him on that side, clearly understand me. In speaking of the work- 
ing classes, I object, on the principle of ** ab uno disce omne$" to 
select an isolated individual of superior intelligence, education, a&d 
moral character, as a fair sample of a class. He is. no more s 
"working man,'* in the commonly accepted, sense of that term, and 
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liis sentimeiits and opiiuons and habits those of his elass generallj, 
than was the negro exhibited at Exeter Hall in conjunction with 
certain anti-slavery meetings a fair type of his South American 
brethren. In extending the suffrage to the manhood basis, you 
liare to deal not with " picked men," but with good and bad alike. 
And for such an extension I am, from experience at elections and 
otherwise, firmly convinced that the working classes are not at 
present qualified. E. S., in his article, admits that Lancashire may 
be an exception to the rule, putting aade the objection, ** exceptio 
j>rohat regulam** I can, from actual experience of the qualifications 
of the working classes in that county, amrm that in my judgment 
they are not fit for a universal, or even a greatly extended suffrage. 
It is usually urged, as a superlative proof of the Lancashire opera- 
tives* right to the sufirage, that they behaved with fortitude, 
laanliness, and loyalty to their sovereign, and to the constitution 
of their country, during a time of unparalleled hardship and suffer- 
in^j, viz., during the period of the cotton famine. 

Now it has always appeared to me that in this, considering the 
national efforts to raise supplies for their relief, and the prompt 
and liberal distribution of that relief when collected, the working 
men of Lancashire and North Cheshire did their duty and nothing 
more ; and it is, I take it, creating a very questionable and unsound 
precedent to argue that, because under certain circumstances a num- 
Dcp of men did not break the public peace, they are ipso facto entitled 
to certain privileges, to which every other citizen who has not 
broken the law is, by analogy of reasoning, most certainly equally 
entitled. 

D. N. A. says, " The working classes are qualified for par- 
liamentary representation because the mere matter of parlia- 
mentary representation is to give a vote for a gentleman who has 
studied pohtics," t&c. Quite so ; under existing circumstances such 
is the case ; but did it not occur to D. N. A. uiat two gentlemen, 
or more, are usually candidates for a vacant seat in the House of 
Commons F and it is because I believe thew orking classes of this 
country cannot, from a want of educated intelligence, discriminate 
between the two, and give their votes for the better qualified can- 
didate, that I confidently affirm that they are, as a body, unfit for 
the franchise. Again, although at present the consistent exercise 
of the electoral franchise may be as easy as D. N. A. would repre- 
sent, viz., that it is merely " to give a vote for a gentleman,*' what 
guarantee have we that it would be so for a day after the enfran- 
chisement of the poorer classes? " Like will elect like,*' has been 
said, and is, I believe, to a great extent true. What does voting 
become, then? It degenerates into supporting the man with the 
most money and the greatest freedom in spending it ; into support- 
ing the man who, the puppet of an ignorant mob, will promise most 
on the hustings ; into supporting the ignorant demagogue, the 
offensive charlatan, and the pothouse oracle. Then is it a matter of 
" merely giving a vote for a gentleman P '* unless, indeed, D. N. A., 
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in a magnanimous generosity unfit for this iron age, would at once 
make every candidate a " gentleman," and say with Ajitony, without 
his ironical intention, " But they are all, all honourable men." 

A pretty House of Commons we should then have ! Of courae, "paid 
representatives" would speedily follow; or if not, instead of at pre- 
sent distinguished " hon. mems." as the hon. men for such a place, 
we might find a readier method in " the hon. gentleman who is out 
at the elbows," or " my friend with the dirty hands," and so forth. 

Some interesting specimens of slipshod statesmanship would 
follow such a change. Does D. N. A. thmk that a Palmerston, a Glad- 
stone, or a Stanley, or even Mr. Disraeli, would sit in such a " reformed 
House of Commons " P " Many of them" (the working classes), says 
D. ISr. A., ** comprehend the intricacies of home and foreign polities 
better than the members of the Houses of Parliament.* This 
looks rather strange ; doubtless D. N. A. has as much ground for 
saying this as for anything else he has said in his article. If 1^ 
readers of this Magazine will kindly judge of the value of his other 
arguments by the standard of this assertion, the work of replying 
further is needless. Still I would ofi*er a word on this point 
D. N. A. denies the power of money in large constituencies. 

E-ecently, at a municipal election, a candidate, a licensed victualler, 
set the taps going to such an extent that any voter might buy in that 
ward which he contested a gallon of the best beer for threepence. The 
beer did its work. The licensed victualler sits as a member of a council 

chamber in L . That man can scarcely write his own name. 

Some three years since, it is said, at a meeting of electors, he made 
this jjrofoundly erudite oration. A paid advocate having proclaimed 
his virtues and his capacity, he rose and said, " GenneEnen, them's 
my sentiments, and [producing a document showing him to be 
connected with the Licensed Yictuallers' Association] here's my 
ticket." Extend the franchise, and reform the House of Commons, 
and such men as that, and others of a similar class, will become 
members of our Parliament. 

Our present representation and our present representatives are, 
I admit, far from being perfect. Still our Parliament is a credit to 
a great nation. Our constitution works well. Why disturb it? 
Do the working classes demand reform? If they thought they 
deserved it, would they be likely to abstain from pushing their 
claim? 

D. N. A. must admit they are most apathetic in the matter. 
They know they are well ofi*, and are satisfied with their condition. 
** But," says Mr. Bright, "we must have reform." There is reform 
that is not amendment. All parliamentary reform, all extension of 
the suffrage, until the classes to whom it is proposed to extend it 
are fit to receive it — and at present I contend mey are not — is unne- 
cessary and uncalled for, and will prove inoperative for the intended 
ends, and inutile, if not positively detrimental. 

" Let us rest and be thankful." S. I. B. E. 
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IS TENNYSON'S "ENOCH AEDEN" A POEM MOEALLY 
OBJECTIONABLE P 

AITIBMATIVE BEPLY. 

It is to be regretted that "Criticaster," the opener of the affirmative 
of this question, is not able to reply to it, and, after testing the 
arj^uments of his opponents, to show the position of the question as 
left at the conclusion of the debate. His opening paper convinces 
me that he is more competent to criticize argument than I am, but 
I will endeavour in all fairness to examine mose of his opponents, 
and test, as far as I am able, their relative worth. 

A careful perusal of the articles for the negative leaves on my 
mind the impression that the writers are acting more the part of 
special pleaders for Mr. Tennyson than that of bold defenders 
of him. Throughout, there is an attempt to compel our acquies- 
cence in their views by picking out certain passages, or referring to 
certain incidents, and asking us if there is anything immoral in 
them. Whence — if, as in some of the ca/es cited, the reply be 
given in the negative — they proceed to argue that the poem as a 
whole cannot be morally objectionable. See Negative Articles I., 
p. 34 ; III., p. 187 et seq. 

This special pleading, as might be expected, involves the writers 
in several contradictions, and attempts to carry the sympathy of 
their readers by storm, which will be noticed hereafter. " Edward 
Law," for instance, p. 31, tells us, "All the personages of this 
tragedy in daily life are noble, generous, straightforward, and 
good.*' Now this sentence is an assumption of the whole question 
under consideration. Mr. Tennyson, it is true, calls Enoch "a 
staid. God-fearing man," ** a brave, heroic soul ;'* Annie, a pious 
woman ; and depicts Philip as a considerate, pious man. Now it 
will not, I presume, be denied that all the qualities here ascribed to 
the characters of the poem will be manifested in their actions; 
that it is, in fact, through their actions, as depicted by the poet, that 
one must judge whether they deserve the titles attributed to them. 
If they do, then the poem cannot be morally objectionable ; but 
this is just the point at issue, and to declare at the outset that they 
are straightforward, good, and generous, is to pronounce the verdict 
before producing the evidence — in plain English, to beg the ques- 
tion. Annie Lee may be a better woman than Annabel Lee, and 
the story of her life may be "far more instructive ;" but this goes 
no way to prove that the story is not morally objectionable, neither 
does the exquisite picture of their childish innocence. I cannot 
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agree that it was silent sorrow which wedged itself into Philip's life. 
Had it been so, his character would not appear so objectionable. 
Tennyson does not call it silent sorrow; he tells us Philip bore a 
hunger, a lifelong hunger in his heart, after the marriage of Enoch 
and Annie, and this it is which makes his actions so objectionable. 
And from this ifc is plain that Tennyson, by representing Philip 
as sad, melancholy, bearing a lifelong hunger, taking no interest in 
hia worldly affairs, has *' represented all the interest of life as con- 
centrated in and dependent upon the transports of requited passion ; 
and all the woe of existence heaped together as nothmg when com- 

gared with the desertion of one on whom the hopes of the heart 
ave been fired " (p. 32), in spite of *' E. Law s*' special disclaimer 
to the contrary. He does " countenance the fusay, flimsy, false 
illusion, that marriage with one for whom an affection has been con- 
ceived is essential to render life endurable." Enoch's voyage, too, 
which "E. Law'' wishes tts to decide was not morally objecti<K[iable, 
beeatise it was natural, and what, in his opinion, nine niea oat of 
every ten would do, is not less so on that account, as I think K. 8. 
(p. 182) has satisfactorily shown. He abandoned his wife and sickly 
hahe to be pr^ed upon by strangers, neglected the plain path of 
duty, viz., staying to protect them when they so urgently needed 
protection, — all that he might lead an easier life. Can we wonder 
at his fate P Truly— 

** There is a Providence in the affkirs of men, 
RoDgh hew them as we will ;" 

and had Tennyson left us to infer that the subsequent ^ipwreoic 
and failure of Enoch's golden vision were punishments for his sin, 
there would have been nothing morally objectionable in the poem. 
But instead of, as is usutdly the case, leavmg his readers to apply 
ihe plain moral of the tale, Mr. Tennyson, by calling Enoch " a 
brave, heroie soul," even in his death, has stamped his whole conduct 
with Ids approval, and debarred them from taking the view sog- 
gestied above. 

We are told, again, that " it was only after a vivid dream that 
Annie allowed her scruples to be overcome." I^ow^ I ask, is'it 
right in a poet to stamp with approval the whispering of feverish 
dreams, the profane use of the holy Book to seek a sign, and to 
give us to understand thi^ a dream, plainly the result of her earnest 
wish that it might be so, is to be preferred to the scruples of con- 
science, that inward monitor of man, which Annie felt, and whidi 
one would have expected a pious woman like her to regard? 
Yet we are told there was no fault. Bigamy is not merely mar- 
rying when you have no just reason for believing in the death of a 
former spouse ; it is marry^ing unless you have positive proof of the 
death of the spouse. This Annie certainly had not ; and I imagine 
that, if the result could be taken, there are as many instances of 
husbands returning after the lapse of even ten years, as there are the 
other way. it is, I believe, a vulgar opinion, that after the lapse of 
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seven years, without anj positive evidence as to the existence of a 
spouse, one is justified in marrying again. Mr. Tennyson counte- 
nances this opinion, but only extends the time to ten years. Public 
opinion seems, in the poem, the basis of morality, as it is that of 
*' E. Law," p. 33, and S. I. E. E., p. 106,— "Public opinion fairly 
justified her." A novel and easy basis of morality truly I Only 
sail with the stream of public opinion, and shift your principles 
with the tide, or rather throw them overboard at starting, tney 
will only retard your progress, and you will get on smoothly and 
hapj)ily, and be handed down to after ages as the model of " a braye, 
heroic soul," a moral man or a pious wife. Surely our national 
morality has not come to such a pass as this ! Yet if the prophets 
teacii thus, what can we expect their hearers and disciples to be P 
'Not only had Annie no just reason for believing in her husband's 
death, but, as Mr. Tennyson himself declares^ she said, — 

" But Enoch lives, that is borne in upon me;^ 

and it was in tt freney, "speaking wildly," that she agreed to 
become Philip's wife. Is there the least doubt that she was a 
bigamist P 

One laore sentence of S. I. E. E/s article must be noticed^ as 
it is calculated to mislead tfaos^ readers of the Canirevernalut who 
may not have read "Enoch Arden." We are told, p. 106^ that 
*' the kindnesses of ]^ilip in supplying Annie with food beget good 
feeling ; years ^pse, good feelmg becomes friendship ; time rolls 
on, that friendship ripens into love." Can S. I. B. E. have been 
thinking of the earlier portion of the poem when he wrote those 
lines P fiom which, had I never read " Enoch Arden," I sboold oon- 
olude that they wdre merely neighbours, instead of finding, as the 
fticts really are, that Philip has for near twenty years borne a life- 
long hunger in his heart ; and instead of Annie hecomisg gradually 
friendly to Philip, and finally loving him, she has been his play* 
mate in childhood, has always fblt a warm friendship fbr him, and 
never thoroughly loved him, not even whm ]%ikp*8 child was 
bom, and the " poor, puny, weakly thing " had been called from 
earth away. She wed him at the earnest solicitations of her 
daughter to raise the house from poverty, in a wild frenzy against 
her own calm judgment, and the image of Enoch was seldom u ever 
absent from her mind. 

With "Nam Der's " general principles I entirely coincide. In fact, 
it seems to be the general opinion of all the writers on both sides 
of this debate, that we live amid numerous unnatural and delete- 
rious influences ; sensation is the bugbear of the age ; and this 
being so, it is required, as all seem to agrees that the masters of 
song should jpour forth a pure stream, at vmich we may drink to the 
edification of our minds and the refr^hing of our souls. The poet 
is to paint life as it is, to make men act consistently ; but does not 
**Nam Der " here touch upon another great evil of our times? viz., in 
painting men as they are, many of our writers are accustomed so 
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to jumble together the good and the bad, and to draw so little 
distmction between yirtDcms and yicions conduct, that it is hard to 
tell virtue from vice, and in the end we often see the latter suc- 
ceeding as well as, or even triumphing over, the former. A man is 
accotmtable for the way in whicn characters whom he calls heroic 
disport themselves, for we are to take them as models; h^ice the 
actions which we are to imitate should be clearly depicted, and 
those which we are to shun clearly marked out. All "Ifam Der[s" 
special pleading and interrogative method of dedding the question 
(p. 187) wiU vanish before tms touchstone. 

It may be natural enough that Philip's love should not die out 
at once on Annie's marriage, but it is plain that he nursed his life- 
long hunger in the hope of seeing it one day satiated ; and it is this 
which constitutes the moral objection to the poem. Byron, too, was 
about the worst example "Nam Der" could have diiosen to support 
his view. His life was unreal, unnatural, if ever man's life was. 

Again, it is not unnatural for Annie to marry when and how she 
did, because we may frequently find, by taking note of the lists of 
accidents and offences in our daily papers, other women, when 
placed in similar circumstances, acting as Annie did. Granted^ 
that we may ; this only proves that Annie is not alone in her con- 
duct, but it does not prove that such conduct is natural, by which 
we understand such as a pure conscience and generous nature 
would dictate ; stiU less does it prove that it is morally justifiable. 

But in the conclusion of his article "Nam Der" has decidedly g^one 
beyond the mark. He says, " The union of Annie and Philip was 
not sinful, because it is not sinful for a widow to marry, and Annie 
was a widow ;" the only reason for the authoritative "was" being 
that Annie fiiUy believed herself so. Now, first, Annie could not 
have full belief unless she had certain information ; it could be no 
more than fancy ; and, second, Annie did not fully believe she was a 
widow. It was borne in upon her that Enoch lived, and, as Miriam 
Lane told Enoch, to tell her Enoch were but dead would make her 
happy. Hence, as she did not fully believe she was a widow ; as 
she was, therefore, not a widow, her union with Philip was decidedly 
sinful. As a final resort for palliating Annie's crime, we are told 
there was nothing else she could do, being with her two children in 
the greatest poverty ; which is only another form of saying Annie 
knew she was doing wrong, but she hoped for the best, and therefore 
she did evil that good tnight come. This act commended by 
Tennyson and his defenders is so entirely opposed to the only true 
standard of morals set forth in Holy Writ, and by which we should 
at least expect staid, Grod-fearing men and pious wives to regulate 
their conduct, that we have no hesitation in emphatically repeating 
what we believe must be the verdict of all right-principled readers 
of this work, viz., " 'Enoch Abden' as a poem is moeally objec- 
tionable." 

S. Aenott. 
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NEGATIVE EEPLT. 

Without spending time on an introduction — for space is limited, 
and there is much to be said in answer to my opponents-^I pass at 
onee to "Enoch Arden," the subiect of debate, offenn^ a few 
remarks upon the poem, but chiefly occupying myself witii the 
arg[ument8 brought forward to prove it morally objectionable. 
This shall be done under five heads : — 

1. Its art. This is to my mind perfect : one part is set over 
against another in full harmony and exquisite proportion. There 
is no redundance ; the poem does not contain an expression or a 
line too much. Tennyson's marvellous condensation, one of the 
chief beauties and special characteristics of his writings, is fully 
exhibited in this his latest work. Take the concluding Imes, whicn 
a predecessor, "Nam Der," has objected to : — 

*' So passed the strong, heroic soul away. 
And when they baried him, the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral." 

An inferior poet would have spoken at length of the love and 
gratitude ana reverential admiration felt by Enoch's friends to- 
wards one who for their sakes had borne a self-sacrifice so long 
and painful, but in the Laureate's hands a few words suggest it all, 
and place it before us perfectly. Prom this condensation, which 
sets the essential central ideas of incidents or objects in the lan- 
guage which represents them most distinctly, results the wonderful 
pictorial power manifested in his earlier pieces, and continued to 
the present. The opening description of the port is proof that in 
this respect at least Tennyson's imagination has lost nothing of its 
power. The remarkable lines which occur so frequently in "Locksley 
Hall," " In Memoriam," and other of his best poems, can be fully 
equalled from " Enoch Arden :" — 

'* From the dread sweep of the down-streaining fleas." 

*♦ That mystery 
Where God in Man is one with Man in God." 

" Antnmn into autnmn flashed again." 

'* The league-long roller thundering on the reef." 

The inconsistency of " Criticaster," whose article proves him to 
be indeed a little critic, has already been pointed out, in that he 
awards the piece high praise for its grace and beauty, and yet pro- 
nounces it an artistic failure. 

2. Its naturalness. It is simple and true to nature in all its 
manifestations of character and feeling. There are no forced situ- 
ations, no high- drawn sensation scenes, but we feel on reading it 
that all its incidents and all the actions of its personages are real — 
such as have no doubt taken place already, and will most likely take 
place again. So far from shocking us by immorality, we feel that 
whatever Enoch, or Annie, or Philip did, we should under the same 
circumstances do also— or if not, because we should not do so 
nobly and so well. 
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3. Its purpose. " Criticaster '* and "Eu. Lisle, M.A.," whom I 
shall indicate simply as E. L., for the sake of brevity and ease, 

re that Tennyson has spent his skill and genius in producing a 
for easier diyorce ; and one of them has actually gone so for 
back as Milton to find, for the sake of comparison (or ostentation), 
another poet who has written, though in prose, for the same end. 
When r read " Enoch Arden " first, no thought of dirOTces or 
divorce courts was suggested to my mind ; and if it suggests them 
now, it is only because an adyentitious meaning has been forced 
upon the incidents and story of the book by the papers of my 
opponents. 

Its purpose seems to me that which should ever be the high 
purpose of the poet, — to exhibit goodness and moral heroism and 
self-sacrifice, and to show them in their true glory* ^ believe 
Tennyson always has an aim— in " Maud," in " The Princess," in 
" Idyls of the King," and now in " Enoch Arden." He here shows 
what goodness and essential greatness and noble self-abnegation are* 
in the men and women of common life. No hero remote in gifts and 
in time and circumstances from ourselves is x>resented, but characters 
of lowly life ; in the hope and with the intention that the true 
value and grandeur of the humbler virtues may be realized where 
hitherto th^ have been forgotten or ignored. 

4. Its incidents. Most of these have been called in question bj 
0^ E. L., or B. S. ; and as I have already indicated my opinion <h 
their naturalness— and it is no part of my plan to write a review or 
exposition,— I will only speak of those which they have specially 
introduced. 

Here I would remark, that so strong is the language of H. S.» 
uid so determined does he seem to place everything in the worst 
light possible, that grave doubts have entered my mind as to 
whether his opposition is not feigned for the sake of the debate. 
The respect which I have conceived for him, though we are much 
oftener in conflict than bearing arms together, makes me reluctant 
to entertain this thought ; but if it be just, I would strongly con- 
demn the practice) which is no better than a waste of time by the 
writer of such articles, and leads also to waste of the time and 
trouble of those who controvert them. 

C. begins by representing the two lovers as unconscious^ and the 
lady as unconscious too — a combination which he denounces as 
unnatural. I cannot see such a combination in the poem, — thonfih 
from the three having spent their lives so far together, I should be 
quite willing to believe m its possibility and likelihood. 

" Either fii«d bis heart 
On that one girl, and Enoch spoke his hm, 
Bat Philip loved in silence ; and the gitl 
Seemed kinder nnto Philip than to hiin ; 
But she loved Enoch thongh she knew it not, 
And wouJdy ifashed^ dmg it" 

But the beginnings of love are spoken of here, yet Enoch, SO &r 
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from being unconscious, spoke it out. Ifc is a passion, too, in its 
earlier stages often felt, yet unacknowledged and unperceived. 

The next objection raised by C. is to Philip's conduct in being 
out with Annie on a nutting expedition. But were not the children 
with themP and, furthermore, was it not ten long years since 
Enoch's loss P If Philip could not innocently do it then, when 
could he do itp Just realize the facts: Annie, a lone widow, 
friendless, poor ; Philip, the kind friend and almost father to her 
children. Who so likely to accompany her for once, with the 
children, for a walk to the "gray down " and hazel wood? It is 
natural, and only an artificial and sentimental state of moral 
feeling will condemn it. 

But Philip was culpable in that his love did not die on Annie's 
marriage with Eiioch. Perhaps it could not ; perhaps he was one 
of those natures who love once and love for ever, with whom love, 
though unrequited, cannot but endure, and ever hold its object 
dearer than aught besides. He did not cherish it — try to keep it 
alive ; but he kept it under. What to make of G.*b assertion that 
Annie knows that all her husband's lifetime Philip has been wishing 
for her, I cannot tell. It is wilful misrej)re8entation— groundless 
and entirely false. 

'• Annie ought not to have given private audience to a love-suit 
until wholly convinced of Enoch's death," Bays E. L. She had a 
moral certainty that he was dead : ten weary and disastrous years 
kad passed away since tidings had been received that his «hip was 
wrecked. Her feelings otherwise were nervous fears alone, or pre- 
s^atiments which she knew not how to interpret. Note, too, the 
expression, "private audience to a love-suit ;"— it is not justified by 
facts. She and PMlip were alone, and yet with her children and 
others of the town not far off, and ho takes the opportunity to 
speak the burden of his mind. She cannot bnt hears and how 
does she receive it P She feels that Philip is right, and yet that she 
cannot fulfil his wish ; phe hopes against hope that Enoch may yet 
return. Length of absence is nol, as E. JJ. states, represented 
as releasing from the marriage vow. It is death — death which 
there was every reason short of mathematical demonstration to 
believe had taken place— which released Annie, and left her free to 
wed Philip. She had waited, and waited again and again, and 
then when a sign at length, as she supposed, revealed to her that 
she was a widow, she consented to marry him, but not before. 

C.'s final charge is against Enoch on his return — as showing 
himself a Uving liar, a false husband, and a truant father. He 
withholds his name from Miriam Lane until death is near at hand, 
and this is called being a living liar ! The carrying out of his noble 
determination^- 

" Not to tell her, never to let her know,** 

when the knowledge of his existence would come too late, and more 
than that, would blast her happiness and that of Philip and the 
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children — brands him as a false husband and a truant father! 
Surely the force of perverse misunderstanding can no further go. 

I turn now to E. X/s objections to the spiritual teachings of the 
poem. Two lines of argument are open here. It has been said, by 
those whose opinion is of far greater weight than mine, that Tenny- 
son represents Enoch as culpable and superstitious, — culpable in the 
character of his prayers, — 

** Save them from this, whatever eamet to me;" 

and superstitious in his belief as to the manner of their being 
answered ; and as a warning against pseudo-spiritualism shows the 
fate to which his credulity and too easy faith is permitted to 
conduct him. This interpretation is by no means far-fetched 
or unreasonable, and may be used by my opponents with con- 
siderable effect. But yet after patient consideration I cannot 
adopt it as my own, but rest in the belief that Enoch's conduct in 
this was natural and right, and also that there is nothing immoral 
or irreligious in representing his prayers as unavailing to mortal 
ken, or apparently misleading. Tnere is nothing immoral or irre- 
ligious in representing facts, unless it be with the desi^ to sap and 
destroy a holy faith and trust. Now facts like those of Enoch s dis- 
astrous voyage, cruel absence, and more cruel return, are frequent 
in the history of man ; yet we do not reason from them to the 
worthlessness of prayer or the callousness of the heart of Grod. 
We rather seek their explanation in the dread mystery of evil, and 
the need for pain and sunerinf as a corrective and a discipline ; and, 
where these help us but littie, can only wait in hope and loving 
trust, knowing that within the horizon of this little life we cannot 
see aU things, but that in the wider vision and ^urer light of a life 
to come we shall find much that is now distressing and mysterious 
to have been permitted and ordained by One — 

" Too wise to err, too good to bo unkind." 

A faith like this sustained Enoch's soul, and strengthened him 
against repining ; and in the view of his great troubles it should do 
the same tor us. 

As to Annie's and Enoch's superstitious belief in signs, it need 
only be said that this is not exhibited as part of their nobleness, 
and. therefore to be admired and imitated, but as something 
belonging to the tone and character of that society in which they 
were brought up. Had it been absent, the hero and heroine of the 
story might have been intellectually more perfect, but at the same 
time they would have been less real, less true to life as it actually 
exists in the fishing villages of our coasts. It is to be noted that 
Annie, the feebler character of the two, manifests this superstition 
more completely, in actions and in feelings. 

E. L. further objects to the presentiments upon which part of 
the plot is made to turn, and seems to deny the reality and possi- 
bility of these. In this I cannot follow him. " The electric chain 
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wherewith we're darkly bound ** is too intangible for science, but it 
none the less exists, and often conveys a mystic sympathy from 
heart to heart even when the bodily presence is far removed, as was 
Enoch's at the antipodes. Here again the poem is tme to fact, 
and the presence of these mystic intimations from soul to soul but 
renders it more complete and its characters more living. 

I now turn to R. S. The best way to answer the greater part of 
his objections and assertions would be to quote all the passages 
bearing ui>on them. Let each reader find them for himself, and so 
far &om rising from the task convinced that B. S. is in the right, 
he will find his admiration of the Laureate's genius and aim, and of 
the beauty, consistency, and moral worth of the poem, deepened. 
He says of Enoch that he is a model of selfishness and covetousness, 
that his one desire was to get rich and live in ease, and that all his 
professions of care for the children, and wish to have them educated, 
were but a blind to hide the sordid avarice of his intentions. 
lEeally it is a waste of paper to reply to such bold, reckless asser- 
tions. Many have to leave wife and children for a^ home upon .the 
deep — and have to do it for the sake of these. So with Enoch ; his 
trade gone, and he being an accomplished seaman, to what could he 
so well and profitably betake himself as to a seafaring life ? He did 
it for their sakes, believing it to be for the best that he should 
leave them for a time. Does his remembrance of them in the far 
east look like that of a selfish, avaricious, unloving man P— 

'* A gilded dragon, also, for the babes." 
On his return Enoch " satisfies his curiosity " by looking through 
the window of Philip's house. I ask E. S. what in such a case 
could he himself have done P It was natural, and noble, that then 
he should, with prayer for strength, steel his will to the resolve — 

*' Not to tell her, never to let her know." 
From this high courage, according to E. S., he falls, and basely 
endeavours to spoil their happiness by letting them know, after his 
death, that he had lived through years of separation, and become a 
witness of Annie's life with Philip ! It would then be too late to 
injure them ; nay, rather, it would complete their peace, as Enoch 
intended it should do, by leaving no longer room for doubt respect- 
ing himself. 

Philip is represented as for the first time realizing the bitterness 
of hopeless love after the marriage of Enoch and Annie ! ! He is 
shown as having a lifelong craving for the wife of another man, 
and as skilfully taking advantage of the husband's absence to per- 
suade her to marry him. His whole conduct was base, cowardly, 
sinful — springing from profoundest policy! Of all this I have 
spoken before : it is utterly unwarranted. 

Annie is better than the other two. But she wants to marry 
Philip, and at last qidets her conscience by willingly mistaking a 
dream for a revelation. On the contrary, she put him ofl* as long 
as she thought it was right to do so, and longer, still hoping that 
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her Enoch might hj some possibility return, though beanug in her 
heart a moral certainty that he was dead. 

One of B. S.'s last statements seems to me to afford a chie to all 
the others, and to his own position. It is not " altogether t^ 
moral, supposing Enoch were dead, for her to marry again.*' What 
is this but judging men and women hj a sentimental, fictitious, 
imnatural scheme of morality, which in its transcendentalism pro- 
fesses to set up a higher than Bible standard, and yet only binds 
the free, pure spirit in the close and ungraceful wrappages of con- 
ventional affectaticmP From something like this pretension to 
purity, which mistakes the accidental form for the inner spiritual 
fife, 1 think all objections to the poem take their rise. 

6. Its entire influence. This, according to R. S., is vicious, and 
Tennyson has disregarded the high office of the poet " to teach all 
that makes a man." It follows from my former remarks that I tiiink 
far otherwise. " Enoch Arden " seems to me in sympathy with all 
that is true and lovely and of good report. I rise from its study 
with a heart more sympathetic, drawn closer to my kind, taught a 
deeper and truer interest in their joys and sorrows, and a more 
thorough appreciation of the Christian virtue which '* seeks not for 
some great thing to do or secret thing to know," but irradiates and 
ennobles the routine and circumstances of every-day existence. 
I^one but such as are cursed with nsurow minds and misanthropic 
hearts can, I am persuaded, truly hold to the belief that " Enoch 
Arden " is a poem morally objectionable. 

Oswestry, William. 



IS THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OE EUEOPE 
MOEE DUE TO EELIGION THAN SCIENCE? 

EELIOION. — III. 

Ik joining the debate upon this question, my first thought is of 
the greatness and importance of the theme. Indeed, it was not 
my intention to have written anything thereon, feeling that to ita 
consideration the most earnest and long-continued study i^onld be 
devoted. But the pretentious philosophizings of " Marwood H.," 
and the narrow-minded reasoning of " Blair,'* do certainly not 
require a lofty or comprehensive intellect to overthrow them, and 
I am emboldened to present a few thoughts upon the subject of 
controversy, where, in the presence of sturdier opponents, I should 
have stood aside as a spectator, in the hope that champions of 
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trained skill and prowess would enter the e<Hitro?(Hrsial lists on 
behalf of truth. 

Human life is like a mighty river, not rising from a single spring, 
but formed by the united waters of a thousand tributaries. Its 
onflow is derived from manifold impulses, and these not in simple 
union, but ever acting and reacting on each other. To trace these 
influences, and to understand their mutual action, and the part 
they bear in regard to the whole, would require a philosophic 
survey of history at large — including in this not merely the deeds, 
but the words and thoughts of men, — a keen analysis of every part, 
to distinguish between things which, though widely different, are 
apparently alike, and to trace the bond of union between products 
outwardly the most dissimilar and distinct. 

I can, however, only strive to indicate the relationship between 
some of the factors in this great problem. 

The religious principle in man is the flrst to- excite his intellect. 
It leads him to seek for truth — the reality and c^tainty of things,— 
less from curiosity at flrst than from a eonsoiousness of ignorance as 
to the why and wherefore of his being, and his duty upon the earth. 
It leads him to inquire. What, and whence, and why am I ? And 
these problems lead him to earnest thought, and Philosophy is 
bom. 

Beligion consists in the recognition of a personal relationship to 
the Creator, and responsibility to Him ; and when He is partially 
unknown, as in the age when European philosophy arose, it must of 
necessity be confined chiefly to moral teachings and morality of 
outward life. This we see in the maxims for life-guidance handed 
down to us from ^sop and his brethren in the Heptad of the 
wisest.* 

Philosophy continued to include in it more or less of the reli- 
giousness of the ages until it culminated in the glorious teachings 
of Socrates and Plato, in which life is transfigured by the light of 
immortality and the presence of an all- wise, loving, and holy God. 

Philosophy, itself the offspring of the religious spirit in men unen- 
lightened by a revelation from without, was the parent of science ; 
for until theories of existence and of duty had been elaborated, the 
investigation of phenomena could never have been thougjht of, or, if 
thought of, inteUigently carried out. The growth of mind is from 
withm, fostered by influences from without, not originated by 
external forces, and continued by an energy of its own. Thus, 
whatever awakening of mind there may have been in pre-Christian 
Europe was due primarily to religion, but extended by philosophy ; 
science, as such, nad little, if any, share therein. 

But presently a new and mightier factor appeared. Religion 
had hitherto been possible in the form of philosophy alone, and was 
confiined to comparatively a few. The mass of the people was un- 
ajOfected by it, and remained sunk in gross and debasing supersti- 

♦ JBritkh ConiroversialUtf vol. v., p. 241. 
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tions. Then a reTelation was made in Judea from the Deity to 
man through Jesus Christ, the incarnate Son. The true personal 
relationship of individual man to God was set plainly forth ; it was 
more felt than clearly recognized before. 

This of itself, taught by Jesus with heavenly wisdom in beautiful 
simplicity, was enough to kindle thought in the darkest minds; 
and we see that such, within the range of its influence — which was 
limited at first, though ever widening — were its effects. It quick- 
ened intellectual energy in multitudes who before its reception 
lived in sloth and animal indulgence. Thousands of keen and 
powerful intellects were stimulated by it into, intensest activity, 
and not for their own sake alone, but that the saving truth might 
be made known to all around. Oratory, before employed for little 
beyond purposes of state, never addressed to the instruction of the 
common people, now became a mighty engine for moving them to 
thoughtfulness, earnest decision of character, and intelligence oi 
life. Science was then merely in the germ — neither in bud nor leat 
much less in " bright consummate flower." Men*s thoughts were 
active enough without, but active on such themes as God, the soul, 
and everlasting life. The idolatry and vice around were such that 
no energies could be spared at that time for anything short pf hard 
labour for their overtm*ow. 

So matters went on for long, until an irreligious influence sprane 
up and stayed the intellectual development which religion haa 
induced and fostered. Worldliness on the part of the teachers of 
the masses, showing itself in the desire for pomp^ and wealth, and 
pre-eminence, encroached upon the recognition of direct respon- 
sibility to God. This feeling lost, its doctrinal expression was soon 
cast aside, and little by little superstition resumed its hold upon 
the general mind, which being lea to believe in a hierarchy standing 
to it in the place of God, and thus having to take its faith at seconcE 
hand, soon fell into entire torpidity. Thought to obtain a settled 
religious belief, and earnest acting thereupon, were no longer 
necessary. An authoritative priesthood arranged all for the indi- 
vidual whose only duty beeame passive acquiescence. No wonder 
that intellect slept during the " dark ages : religion was displaced 
by superstition, and the consequence was a return to former degra- 
dation. Among the priesthood— with many notable and honourable 
exceptions, it is true — the same result was brought about. Where 
not utterly insincere, and caring only for what they could gain bj 
the folly of those who submitted to them, they yielded up their 
consciences to the control of a man like themselves, or at best of a 
community of men, and, in consequence, intellectual vigour decayed, f 
and mental progress was all but entirely stopped. To those in 
whom personal religion still glowed, with its quickening and stima- 
lating energy, is owing whatever of thought and earnest truthful 
purpose were in those ages added to the current of continental hfe. 

This lasted long ; but Luther arose, and under the influence of 
his stirring appeals to the hearts and consciences of men, and the 
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sincerity of life and tboujijht aroused thereby — an influence extended 
by multitudes of his disciples, actuated by the same intense feeling 
of personal responsibility a:^ himself — the mind of a large part of 
Europe, that part which has been most truly characterized by intel- 
lectual development, threw off its fetters, and asserted its nght to 
freest and fullest action. Superstition did its best, by sword and 
fire, dungeon and halter, to restrain the great movement, but in 
vain. The conscience and intellect declared themselves free from 
all authority but God's, and from that time to this have refused 
again to be enslaved. Beligion burst the bands of ignorance, and 
taking the printing-press, just discovered, as its chief instrument 
(instead of denouncmg it, as superstition would have done, and 
indeed did), it sowed seeds of mental life broadcast among the 
nations, and excited an activity of thought and speculation which 
has, with little interruption, continued to our day. Before the . 
!Eteformation the people had no books, save in some places a Bible 
chained to a reading-desk within the church, and which but few of 
them had learning enough to read. In the Information the Scrip- 
tures were ffiven to them, and followed by multitudes of theological 
writings, of all kinds most generally interesting, and most fitted to 
stimulate and develop the mental powers. 

Take England as an example of the results of this. At first, as 
in the early centuries of the church, the intellectual vigour excited 
in the nation foimd full scope for its exercise in earnest religious 
Uiought and controversy. But as liberty of conscience continued, 
and Uie need for battling with surrounding errors became less, time 
and inclination were found for other things. In the Dark Ages the 
study of Greek and Hebrew was denounced, and the writings of 
antiquity had, as a consequence, fallen into neglect. The Beforma- 
tion, instead of causing men to despise them more, brought them 
into prominence, and soon many gifted scholars devoted themselves 
wholly to classic studies. 

Passing down to the history of our land, we find the grand times of 
intellectual excitement and development which have been called the 
Elizabethan age ; and further on, the intense religious earnestness 
of the struggle between patriots and Stuarts— an earnestness the 
result, not of fanaticism, but of energetic thought and vivid realiza- 
tion of the importance of true belief, and which not only prevented 
the enslaving of the intellect then and in succeeding generations, 
but itself produced monuments of learning, industry, and intellectual 
power, in the works of Milton, Bunyan, and the Puritan divines. 

After an interval of comparative torpidity, owing to superstition 
regaining a partial hold upon the nation, the activities of thought 
were agam aroused, and produced the literary era — beautiful, though 
less great and glorious than the age of Spenser and of Shakspere — 
marked by the works of Addison and Steele. This mental awaken- 
ing followed upon a period of stout and successful resistance to the 
spread of Popery, and its influence in the court and in the councils 
of the State. 

1865. T 
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As to science, intellect had need to be aroused by religion before 
Bacon could lay the foundations of true science by the promulga- 
tion of his experimental method. Indeed, science is but a thing of 
yesterday. So far from its being the great factor in European 
progress, it is but one of the latest tributaries to the broad and 
majestic stream. Its influence has become great ; but the greatness 
of that influence, and the preparation of the popular mind to receiye 
its impulse, is due mainly to thoughtfulness, excited and developed 
originally by religion. 

Coming to more recent times, I wotdd point to Scotland, with 
its intelligent, hard-thinking population, as an illustration of tiie 
power religion has in the development of mind. I would ask, Has 
the extension of popular education resulted more from science than 
from religion P Are the National and British schools which over- 
spread the land due more to the eSoriA of scientific than religions 
men ? Who took the lead in the promulgation of cheap literature 
:among the people F Have Bagged and Sunday schools oeen estab- 
lished and carried on by the self-sacrificing labours of the merely 
intellectual or of the distinctively Christian among oar eo«ntr3rmen? 

No, " Marwood H.,*' religion has a potency of which you seem to 
be little aware. It energizes all the powers of man's natore, and 
leads to their cultivation and use, — 

" As ever in the great Taskmaster's eye.** 

"Wilihaut religion science would become selfish. Witii religioaB 
influences directly or indirectly guiding its anplications it bene^ 
all, for its mighty discoveries are no longer neld as the posBeasion 
of a few. Without the power of religion---as distinguished from 
superstition— upon national life, Europe mi^t have been another 
India or China^ if indeed the greater energy of its races did not lead 
them to enmities so fierce and wars so bloody as to result in mutual 
extermination. The pervading influence of classic literature "w^otdd 
most likely have been lost, or reduced to a lower level than t^at of 
the Vedas and Shasters of the Hindoos, exercising no trulv reining 
or awakening power upon their students,— much move wholly ZAeflfec- 
tual as regardjB the popular nrind or mcmds. 

In these hasty remarks, the arguments tised by my fiiendB who 
maintain the negative have, I uiink, been met by implieation, 
though they hare not been definitely cited. Ihe great feUaey lying 
at the root of all their reasoning is a misconception of the true 
nature of religion, which they contbund with superstition, or unrea- 
soning, unintelligent belief. For its very existence scienee is 
indebted primarily to religion, as the parent of philosophy ; and all 
great developments of intellectual energy have, as in ^e instasices 
I have shown, been preceded and caused by the mental excitement 
of times of intense religiousness. Setting aside its origin, for all 
the influence that science has had in raising the stanc^d of educa- 
tion religion has prepared the way. 

It is true that science cannot coexist with ignorance. !Biit ihe 
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<^Tiestion is oyerlooked, Can science remove that ignorance, or must 
it be remoTed before science can be possible P The general mind is 
not, of itself^ disposed to science ; it requires awakening by other 
influences ; and I have shown that religion is the great power for 
ibis, and tiiat thus it has acted as a pioneer for science, enabling it 
to become in our day* one of the most important factors in indivi- 
dual and collective life. 

I cannot dose without a word to " Marwood H.," and to all my 
readers who may be wandering in the miats of spiritual doubt, 
wherein he, I trust only for a time, appears to have lost his way. 
lELe speaks of religion as, after all, not so great a thing, and seems 
to deny the possibility of attaining certainty in matters concerning 
the Boul, and God, and immortality. " My brother, the universe may 
crumble to dust, but cannot be dust. The systems of truth, too, 
may crumble before your eyes, but the truth itself cannot. . . . 
tThere is truth, sacred truth, and it exists to be enjoyed, not specu- 
lated about. One who has enjoyed it writes this to you. But 
whilst we must know what is human before we can love it, we must 
love what is divine before we can know it. Whilst men are fancy- 
ing that they can reach the tree of life by the tree of knowledge, 
and in the second lose the first, divine wisdom leads them through 
experience to knowledge, and says, * I love them that love Me, and 
those that seek Me eariy shall find Me.' " * William. 

Osiaestf^. 

80IBKCS. — ^in. 

About a year ago a similar discussion to the present was carried 
on in this magazine. We allude to the inquiry whether the }»*ess 
or pulpit is the more powerful P It was our privilege to contribute 
an article in &vour or the former,'and we think impartial readers of 
that debate wfll agree with us in ascribing the greater power to the 
press. Were this consent universal, the discussion now pending 
would be a foregone conclusion. But such, we fear, it is not; for 
whoever will allow the greater influence to the nress, must neces- 
sarily assent to the assertion that science contributes to the intel- 
' lectual development of Europe in more than religion. Intellectual 
development is owing to the exercise of the mind, and the con- 
sequent increase of the brain. It is now to be determined whether 
religioii or sdence tends most to the production of this beneficial 
eflect. This appears an easy matter, for since the cause of the 
end is known, we merely have to consider what produces the cause. 
By religion, of course, is understood not only the two dominant 
faiths, Protestant and Eoman Catholic, but also the many others 
which are professed in Europe. There is no restriction as to its 
being ri^t or wrong. Now, since but one can be right, we shall 
not — as it is for example's sake — be refused the privilege of looking 
at the intellectual development of countries in which religion of a 
« 
* Thohick's " Gi^o and Jolhis; or, the Tnie Conssonlaon of the Doubter.'' 
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more superstitious kind is practised, it may be, tlian any form that 
is seen in Europe. One of the most conyincing arguments that 
could be produced in proof of the superiority of science in develop- 
ing the faculties of tne mind, is a comparison between any two 
countries in which either the one or the other of these ciTuizing 
powers has been dominant, — to compare, for instance, the intel* 
lectual development of a country to which science has contributed 
little or nothing: with that of a country which owes all to science. 
But this, we fear, is impossible, for in no country can these 
influences be found distinct and separate. Few are the countries 
in which religion has gone single-handed to its work, and few^ 
even are those in which religion is absent when science is present. 
In fact, science seems to give birth to religion, since it seldom or 
never exists singly. But where an example is wanted, and there 
can be found no perfect one, any liberal mind will allow tlie force 
of the purest that circumstances will permit. We will venture, 
then, not to draw a comparison between the intellectual develop- 
ment of Europe and India, which we consider is owing mainly to 
Opposite causes, but to ask our readera to consider the intellectual 
state of each, and to draw their own inference of the respective 
power of religion and science as a means of civilization. iUeligion 
IS largely professed in India, — not much less so than it is in Europe: 
in some parts of that vast country even more fanatically than in 
Europe. And what is the result P What is the intellectual state 
of India P Is it greater than that in Europe P Is it on a>par with, 
or does it in any degree approach to, that of Europe ? We must 
all give a negative answer. And why is the superiority on the side 
of Europe P Why is it that in two portions oi the globe whereki 
religion is pretty equally professed, there is an, infinite superiority 
in the intellectual development of the one over the other P We 
reply, because science has been at work in the one and dormant in 
the other. This hasty consideration of the state of the two places 
is merely made to remind our readers of such comparison, and to 
induce them to draw similar, perhaps more apt, comparisons, which 
their own knowledge of countries may suggest. Such comparisons, 
it may be remarked, are not in the least degree irrelevant. For it 
is not an inquiry whether the true religion is a more powerful 
civilizer than science, but whether religion, in the universal accept- 
ation of the term, is so P Of the many creeds professed, but one 
can be wholly true, leaving the others under the condemnation of 
being more or less false. We must either consider the power of 
religion, taken in its general sense, limit it to the true religion, 
whichever or whatever that may be, or draw some line in the 
creeds of men where the spirit of religion dies, — an impossible 
alternative. There cannot, then, be any cavilling at the example 
we have given of the intellectual development of a country in which 
religion of the more absurd forms is professed. 

In the medical profession the effects of drugs are tMurefolly 
watched and considered. So, in every inquiry of me nature of the 
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present, the effects of each cause should be sought and discussed, 
and conclusions drawn therefrom. Science and religion, so far as 
we are now concerned, may be considered as medicines for the mind. 
We are to determine which acts more powerfully and more effica- 
ciously in developing its faculties. This may be done by seeing 
which affords the best training. Science may be justly considered 
as a gymnasium, by means of which the mind is exercised and 
enlarged, as much as it is by the study of classics and mathematics. 
Now since it is universally allowed, at least by men who have given 
tilieir attention to the subject, that these studies are infinitely 
cmperior to others in effecting this end, it necessarily follows, if this 
be true, and if science affords an intellectual gymnasium, similajr in 
many respects to the best, and partaking to a great degree of their 
nature, that science is one of the most powerful means of intel- 
lectual development, and contributes more than its sister, religion, 
towards producing this beneficial result in Europe. That science 
is superior to religion in an educational point of view, we merely 
have to consider the effects of each on the mind, and to draw a 
comparison between the two. The mind is enlarged and improved 
by long and laborious thought, by examining matters pro and 
con*, by mental discussions ; and what reader of this magazine wiU 
not allow great value to this, on the many and various subjects 
science raises? What thought, what study, what exercise for 
the mind, must the numerous improvements and inventions have 
required ! Is not this study, this work for the mind, a great deve- 
loper of its powers? Is it not by exercise that these powers are 
increased and partly produced ? And who will say, after examining 
any of the great inventions of modem times, that they needed no 
thought, no study, beyond, perhaps, that which arose on the spur 
of the moment. Are not many of these prodigies of the human 
mind the work of intense and continuous labour — labour often 
shortening and extending over the life of the inventor? Look at 
Watt, Brindley, Cartwright, or Stephenson, and see whether the 
works they enriched the world witn were works requiring little 
mental labour. 

We have briefly considered the effect of science on the mind, 
we have now to see whether that which religion exercises is of 
equal power. We are ourselves convinced that it is much inferior. 
The province of science is, as we have shown, in no small degree 
similar to that which is prescribed as the most effectual in training 
And educating the mind, while that of religion is of a peculiar 
nature, and limited to its own province. If religion be viewed in 
its widest sphere, it will be found to have but little to do with other 
than the moral nature of man. It may claim some little power in 
the exercise it gives the mind by means of the contemplation it 
imposes on its various followers, but more than this it can scarcely 
be said to possess. Its province, strictly speaking, is confined to our 
moral and not to our intellectual nature. It has to do with the 
passions of men, and not with their minds. Beligion has done all, 
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both in its proTinee and in its power, when it has softened and 
refined the pataions^ and educated the sonl according to its ownr 
dictates, tearing, it may be, the mind in its originai da&ness ; nay, 
it ma;^ be, and nas been, in endless cases* the meaner of darkening 
the mind, and directing it into wrong and absurd dcannels. l^is 
ill effect of religion is seen in its work in bygone ages, and is 
equally conspicuous in many religious professioiM of the present day. 

Amongst the numerous sources of intellectual amusement and 
improvement that science has been the means of giting us, none, 
perhaps, has been of greater importance than the ^ress. It is 
surely to science that the merit of this powferftri engine in intel- 
lectual development is entirely due. Eengion might har^ gone on 
for agefl longer, using the pulpit only, sometimes instructing and 
at other times dwarfing and misleamng the minds of men, and 
never have originated the press, or any means of half the power 
this production of science possesses. It is to the press we owe 
much of our intellect and development, and it is to science we owe 
this great means for efiecting this end. 

We have now considered briefly — too briefly for our own aatis- 
faction^^some of the reasons that can be urged in support of this 
favourable opinion of science, and hope, if they are not such as to 
carry conviction with them, they will induce our readers to con- 
sider the question more f uUy for themselves ; for we feel sure that 
if thi^ be done, even so far as a Umited time has allowed us, and a 
more limited time to give expression to our thoughts, that an 
affirmative conclusion on the side of science will necessarily follow. 

ElfisTicos. 



The REtA-nvE Uses op Mattee ako Mind. — ^From spirit 
matter came, and for spirit it exists. All those forms of grace and 
grandeur into which it has been thrown, and in which it presents 
itself to our notice — the rugged mountain— the vast ocean — the 
glancing sunbeam— the pearly dewdrop*— the ever-changing rainbow 
—all these, and the other forms in which matter presente i^lf to us, 
existed in spirit in the form of conception previously to their being 
wrought out into visible embodiment in the scenes arotmd us. And 
as from spirit it came, so for spirit it exists. This is its mission. 
It has no other office ; it has no ulterior destiny. !!R) develop spirit* 
to educe its latent energies, to call into action powers wnich^ 
imtil struck and stimulated by outward objects, would remain as 
torpid as fire does in flint, is one of the great purposes which is 
intended to be secured by the existence of the material world. 
The universe itself is but a s|mngled robe made for the use of spirit; 
or, speaking more properly, it is a school in which spirit is placed 
to listen to the lessons of that great Teacher who addresses us not 
in words, but by means of those symbols which surround us on all 
sides, and through which, as through the pipes of an organ, the 
utterances of a divine voice are ever falling on our ear. 

J. M* Whitelaw. 
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THE TTNIVERSITT OF CAMBEIDGIT OPEN SCHOLAB- 

SHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, AND SIZARSHIPS. 

(Continued ftvm jp, 209.) 

St. Cathsbuti's Collbob. — Under the powers of ike new 
BtatoAcs the tcholarskipe of thia eoUege have been consolidated, and 
their rthi» angmentea by the conyertion of some of the bye-fellow« 
sliipc. All the former reatrietionB originally attached to the scholar- 
sbipa are abolished, and all are now open to candidates from any 
B^ool or place of bir^. 

There are at present two scholarships of ^60, ten of £40, and nine 
of £25 a year, besides an additional scholarahip, which will arise 
from the termination of the present tenure of a bye-fellowship* 

The s^okrs are chosen from the members of the college after 
the college examination, and the scholarships are tenable till the 
scholar luis completed the de^ee of B. A. ; but a scholar of dis- 
tinfpiished meorit may be pemutted to retain bis scholarship until 
he is of standing for the degree of M. A. 

A deserving scholar may be promoted to a scholarship of greater 
Talne, and on account of cHstinguished excellency, a scholar may be 
elected to a second scholarship. Two scholarships have been opened 
for l^e competition of students who have not been matriculated nor 
admitted at any other college ; one of them is of £50, and the other 
is £40 a year, with rooms rent free, and these scholarships are 
tenable uptil the general examination for scholarships in the college. 

There is one sisarship at the college, in the gift of the master. 
The present yalue of it is £50 a year, with rooms rent free. 

The Eev. E. W. Crabtree, M.A., is the tutor of the college. 

Jbsvs Collbgb.— The 8ekoimrMp» of this college have b^n con- 
solidated and considerably augmented. 

Under the revised statutes it is ordained that there . shall be 
fifteen open scholarships on the foundation of the college, the 
holders of which are to devote themselves to the study of natural 
and revealed reliffion, mathematics, and natural philosophy, classical 
literature, and other subjects of study, ordered by the regulations 
of the University. 

Of these fifteen foundation scholieurships, five are each, not less 
thMi £60, six not less than £30, and four not less than £20 a 
year; besides these there are fifteen scholarships ranging from 
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£30 to £40 a year, and appropriated to the orphans of dergymen, 
or, in defatdt of such candidates, to the sons of liying clergymen. 

Also one of £15 a year, appropriated to the son of a clergyman, 
with a preference to an orphan. 

The foundation scholarships are tenable with any other scholar- 
ship, open or restricted. 

There are two scholarships open to the competition of stadente 
who have not been matriculated ; one of the value of £50 a year, 
and the other of £40. The examination for these takes place early 
in October, and one is given for proficiency in classics, and thi 
other for proficiency in mathematics. 

Besides the scholarships, the master and fellows grant to deserv- 
ing students of the college additional rewards, in the form of money 
payments, not exceeding £12 per annum each. 

The Eev. H. A. Morgan, M.A., is the tutor of the college. . 

Chbist's CoLLEas. — The Scholarships on the original founda- 
tion of this college, as well as those on the foundations of 
other benefactors, have been consolidated, and considerably aug- 
mented in value. The master and fellows have assigned one-fifth 
pait of the divisible revenues of the college for the payments to be 
made to the scholars On the foundation, in addition to the income 
arising from the other benefactions lefb for the maintenance of 
scholars. 

Under the provision of the new statutes, the scholarships are 
open to all the Queen's subjects, without any restriction or ap^i?o- 
priation. 

Of the 29 scholarships, twelve are each of £70, six of £50, and 
eleven of £30 a year. 

Besides the twenty-nine scholarships, there are six exhilntions, 
two each of £50 a year, with a preference to students firom Giggles- 
wick school. 

Two each of £30 a year, with a preference to students from 
Kirkby Lonsdale School. 

One of £30 a year, with a preference to a student from Sldptoa 
School. 

One of not less than £20 a year, with preference, first, to a stu- 
dent from Kirkby Lonsdale School, and secondly, to a student 
from Sedbergh School. 

The election of scholars and exhibitioners is made from the most 
distin^shed students in residence after the general ooUege exa- 
mination in the Easter Term. A student may be a candidate in 
each year of his undergraduateship. 

Ther^ is, besides, etery year an election of scholars and exhi- 
bitioners from students who have not commenced residence in the 
university. 

The examination for 1865 begins on 5th April, and continues for 
three days. The subjects of the examination are classics and 
mathematics. Li the year 1864, out of the candidates who pre- 
sented themselves, seven were elected, either to scholarships or 
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exbibitions, viz., one of £70, one of £60, two of £50, and three of 
£30 a year. 

At any examination for scholarships and exhibitions, in the case 
of there being no properly qualified candidate from a preferred 
school for an exhibition, it will be for that term considered open, 
and a student gaining by open competition any of the exhibitions 
except the last mentioned, will be regarded as a scholar of the 
eoUege. 

The master and fellows are authorized by the statutes to confer 
two scholarships on the same student if they consider him deserv- 
ing. In 1864 the scholarships of two deserving scholars were 
augmented, one from £60 to £90, and the other from £70 to £100 
a year. 

The Tancred studentships are foiir in number, each of the annual 
value of £100, founded by Mr. Tancred for students of divinity. 

These studentships are subject to the same laws and regulations 
as the four studentships founded by Mr. Tancred at GonviUe and 
Caius College for students of medicine. 

Forms of petition, and all information respecting the Tancred 
studentships, may be had of B. J. L. Frere, Esq., clerk to the 
governors and trustees, 28, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. 

The order of sizars is not recognized in the new statutes of the 
college. Four sizars, however, are generally maintained, being 
selected by the master and fellows &om the pensioners of the 
college, not only on account of their moral and intellectual qualifi* 
cations, but also with regard to their need of assistance for pro- 
ceeding through the University. The emoluments of a sizar may 
be considered at about £50 a year. 

Besides the fkbove-named scholarships and exbibitions, there is 
an inc(Hne arising from eight small benefactions of between £50 
and £60 a year, which is annually given in exhibitions amongst 
the most deserving students of the college. 

The Rev. W. M. Gunson, M.A., is the tutor of the college. 

St. John's Collegb. — The new statutes of this college decree 
that there shall be sixty open scholarships on the foundation of the 
college, of the annual value of not less than £50 each. 

The foundation scholars are chosen from the students of the 
college, with special reference to their learning, ability, and moral 
character. The intellectual qualifications of the candidates are 
tested by an examination. 

Besides the foundation scholarships, there are eight minor 
scholarships, each of them not less in value than £50 a year, and 
tenable for not more than two years. Four of these minor scho- 
larships are open every year to students under twenty years of 
age, who have not yet commenced residence in the university, or 
who are in the first term of their residence. The election of 
scholars after examination takes palace in the Easter term. It may 
be added that two of the four minor scholarships which are filled 
up every year, are usually raised irom £50 to £70. 
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The stun of £360 is yearly dktribated ia exhibitions to the metl 
deserving students (called Wood's Exhibitioners); regaid being 
had to 9ieir pecuniary eircumatanoet» as well as to their taoril 
and intellectual qualifications. 

In the same manner about £550 is yeaiiy distxifoutad to deserfiog 
students, called Hare's Exhibitioners. 

Besides these perfectly open scholarshij^n and exlabitiona, the 
following exhibitions are attached by way of preference to certain 
sohods: — 

Two of £32 178. 6d. each, and one of £17 IDs., with a -preS&e&ieB 
to sdiolars froni Shrewsbury School. 

Four of £50 each, azid eight of £40 etucHi, -wiih a preferenoe to 
Hereford School. 

Eour of £50 each, with a preference to Manchester School. 

Four of £50 each, with a preference to Marlborough SehooL 

Six of £33 68. 8d. each, with a preference to> Sedbergh SchooL 

Four of £40 eadi, with a preferenoe to PocklingtCMi Sdaool. 

One of £20, with a preference to Stafford Scb^l. 

One of £10, with a preference to Hoddesdon School. 

Two of £30, with a preference ta Peterborough and Ouadle 
Schools. 

One of £18, with a preference to Bury St. Edmund's Scho<^ 

One of £20, with a preference to Sutton Valence School. 

One of £40, with a preference to Grantham SchooL 

Three of £30, with a preference to Durham SchooL 

Two of £25, with a preference to Exeter School. 

If no candidates of sufBeient merit are found from any oi ike 
places of education to which a preference is reservwl for any eJbi- 
bition^ the master and seniors, for that vacancy, may throw open 
the vacant exhibition to general or extended competition, in such a 
manner as they may think desirable. 

The examination of candidates for the exhibitions, whiek are 
limited to certain schools, takes place at the same time as the 
examination for sizarsbips, and the subjects for examination are 
the same as the subjects for sizarships. 

There are nine sizars on the foimdation, usually called proper 
sizars, who are chosen from the other sizars, — a preference bemfi" 
given to those who have ranked high in the classes at the general 
examination of the college. The proper sizfuv have their cofflmoos 
free, and enjoy other emoluments and advantages. 

The college admits annually not more than eighteen other sizars 
not on the foundation of the college. They are chosen after an 
examination which takes place early in the Michaelmas T^m. 
The ordinary sizars have an allowance for commons, and some 
otiier advantages. 

The Eev. JT S. Wood, B.B., the Bev. 8. Parkinson, B.D., sad 
the Bev. A. Y. Hadley, M.A., are the tutors of this college. 
{To be continued,) 
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ST. BERNAED OF CLAlHrAUX 
(Concluded from p. 217.) 

Thb: cnuade, tlurongh tbe mismanagement and incompetence ei 
its leaders^ ended in utter rain and diecomfitore, which brought a 
cloud orer Bernard's fome, who, both by his preaohinff and mircSies ^ 
(of which W9 hear much on this occasion), had Touched for its suc- 
cess. By far the most noble and notable miracle of all, however, 
was the real " miracle of Christian lore and fortitude which Bernard 
TTTought at this time in fayour of the Jews," who were undergoing 
extermination in a furious persecution stirred up against them in 
Germany by a wild, fanatical monk named Bodolpn. 

Bernard, at considerable personal risk, " withstood him to the 
face," when in the fuU flush of success, rebuked him with rehement 
indiffnation for conduct so unworthy his religious profession, and 
finaUr prerailed upon him to retire to his monastery. 

" Does not the Church," he inquires, " triumph more fully over 
the Jews by convincing or converting them, from day to day, than 
if she, once and for ever, were to slay them all with the edge of the 
sword ? Is that prayer of the Church appointed in vain, which is 
offered up for the perfidious Jews, from the rising of the sun to the 
going down of the same, praying that the Lord (Sod will take away 
die veil from their hearts, that they may be lifted up from their 
darkness to the light of truth P For if the Church did not hope 
that those which doubt will one day believe, it would be vain and 
superfluous to pray for them ; but, on the contrary, she piously 
believes that the liord is gracious towards him who returns good 
for evil, and love for hatred. Is it not written, ' See that thou slay 
them not? and again, ' When the fulness of the Gentiles be come 
in, then shall Israel be saved * P Thv doctrine, O Eodolph, is not 
of thee, bixt of thv father who sent tnee. Nevertheless, it suffices 
thee if thou art like uato thy master; for he was a murderer from; 
the besinning ; he is a liar, and the father of it." 

Ko we words these, far in advance of the spirit of that age* Let us 
now look for a moment at Bernard in the seclusion of Clairvaux, — 
that Clairvaux which he loved so well, and from which he regretted 
to be so often forced abroad by the pressure of public aflairs. Two* 
principal events occurred there to break upon the stillness of the 
cloister. The one was the heavy domestic affliction he sustained in 
the death of his beloved brother Gerard, who had long been the 
main support and the solace of his cares and labours. It was on this 
occasion that Bernard preached that wonderful funeral sermon — 

* ** Thirty-fix miraealooB eurcs ia one dsj would seem to hs?e been tho 
krgest stretch of supernatural power that Bernard permitted to himself. The 
halt, the i»tind, the deaf, and the dumb were brought from all parts to be touched 
by Bernard* The patient was presented to him, whereapon he made the sign of 
the cross oyer the part a£fected, and the cure was per^BOt." 
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" one of tbe most remarkable on record," — whose tones even yet, as 
it were, re-echo ^ throngh the corridors of time." Bernard had been 
delivering to his monks a series of sermons on the Canticle8(amongst 
his best known works), and on the present occasion had taken 
for his text the words, " As the tents of Kedar, as the curtains of 
Solomon" (Song of SoL i. 6), which he proceeded to ezpoond after 
his wonted manner (and a strangely mystical manner it is), keeping 
down the ^reat grief in his heart.* But the gathering tide (h 
feeling carries him away in spite of himself, and he abruntly breaks 
off his discourse with the exclamation, " What have I to do with this 
canticle, who am steeped in bitterness " P and then goes on apostro- 
phising his brother, in a strain of beautiful affection and sorrow, to 
the end, thus showing (as Mr. Morison well observes) that " evi- 
dently the monlc in mose days did not cease to be a tnan^ even 
a loving and impassioned man. 

Any attempt at extract would mar the effect of this magnificent 
oration. It must be read in extenso."^ The other notable event 
in Bernard's cloistered life was the acquaintance he formed, 
shortly after ** this great affliction," with Malachy, Archbishop of 
Annagh and Primate of Ireland, who put up at Clairvanx on two 
severid occasions, when on a pilgrimage to Itome, on the last of 
which he died there. This Malachy is noted, amongst other things, 
as being the first Irishman who had the honour of oeing canbni^ 
by a Pope of Rome. The two saints (Bernard and Malachy) weafe 
mutually delighted with each other. ** Bernard," we are told, ** evi- 
dently regarded him with an admiration mingled with wonder. He 
constantly refers to the ' barbarians ' from amidst whom he sprang, 
and places MaJachy's virtues in startling contrast with the social 
condition of his nation. He speaks of the Irish as utter savag^ 
much as a modem savant might of the Polynesian islanders. He 
clearly felt that the Frenchmen, Germans, and Italians with whom 
he came in contact were quite civilized compared with Malachy's 
countrymen." (" Our ftiend Malachy," says he, " bom in Ireland 
among the barbarous people of that land, was there brought uj^ 
and there received his education. But, from the barbarian s(»l 
that gave him birth, he derived no more of his nature than the 
fishes of the sea derive from their native element. How delij^htfol 
to think that a wild and barbarous land should have given birth to 
one so worthy, a fellow-citizen of the saints and of the household of 
God! He that can bring forth honey from the rock, and oil from 
the fiinty stone, it was He who brought this to pass.") Such, it 

* Thus he explains " tbe tents of Kedar " to mean oar mortal bodies, wheretn 
we carry on (spiritual) warfare as under tents, — '* Tbis bodj, I say, is a tent, and 
a tent of Kedar (darkness or gloom), because by its interferences it prevente the 
soul from bebolding tbe infinite ligbt; nor does it allow her to see the ligbt at all, 
except tbrough a glass darkly, and not face to face." 

t See Mr. Morison*s work, wbere will also be found an interesting descriptioo of 
the ceremonies, &c., used at a Cistercian death- bed, amongst the Trappisti and 
other commnmties of that order. 
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seems, was tlien the good saint's opinion of Ireland, for which, 
however, Irishmen, we suppose, can well afford to forgive him. 

Bernard survived Malachy several years, and wrote his life, — " a 
eurious record," says Mr. Morison, " both of the man and his 
nation ; one of the pleasantest and most interesting of Bernard's 
works, into which, though never thinking of it, he has put an image 
of his own beautiful and ardent soul. " 

Let us take one passage from the work, that wherein Bernard 
mourns over his departed friend, who died, as has been said, on his 
second visit to Clairvaux, according to his own express wish, " in 
the presence of his beloved St. Bernard and the other brethren 
of the [Clairvaux] community."* 

Very touching is the passage, from the deep undertone of sadness 
mingled with Christian hope, which gives it a " nameless charm." 

" And, indeed, wherefore shotdd we bewail Malachy above 
measure, as if his death were not precious, as if it were not rather 
sleep than death, as if the port of death were not (to him) the portal 
of life P Malachy our friend sleepeth, and shall I weepP If the 
liOrd has given sleep to His beloved one, and such a sleep, in which 
was the imieritance of God, the reward of the Son, the Iruit of the 
womb, which of these tells me to weep P Shall I bewail him who 
lias escaped from tears P He rejoices, ne triumphs, he enters into 
the joy of his Lord; and shall I make lamentation over himP" 

Malachy died on the 2nd of Nov., a.d. 1148, or, as Bernard ex- 
presses it, " in the fifty-fourth year of his age, in the place and at 
the time he had foretold and chosen, Bishop Malachy, taken by 
angels from out our hands, happily fell asleep in the Lord." 

We proceed now to take a general estimate of the character of 
St. Bernard as exemplified in his life and writings. St. Bernard, 
though a devoted son of the church of Home, was yet no advocate, 
like the Jesuits (or the ultramontanes of our day), of a l^lind implicit 
obedience to autnority ; but, on the contrary, faithfully and fearlessly 
rebuked iniquity in high places, not sparing even Popes themselves, 
to whom he tells on occasion some plain home-truths. " Although," 
says Neander, " a religious interest, based on his view of the church 
theocracy, induced him to enter the lists in defence of the papal 
authority ; and although he was a zealous instrument in promotmg 
tiie higher objects of the Popes; yet he was no advocate of a blind 
obedience to them, and boldly exposed to them the wicked acts perpe- 
trated in their name ; so that his interference in public affairs was 
sometimes extremely irksome to the more important personages 
near the papal court. Strongly as he reconmiended in general, as 
a monk, obedience to superiors, yet he also declared himself opposed 
to too broad an interpretation of this duty. " Were a blind and 
implicit obedience submitted to without examination, to become the 
general rule," says he, " the words we hear at church,' * Prove all 
tilings, hold fast that which is good,' would be without meaning. 

* King's " Church History of Ireland,'* ?ol ii. 
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We should Iiave to expunge from the gospel the words * Be wm 
as serpents,* and retain only ' be harvUess as doves.' True, I do 
not say that the commands of superiors ought to be examined by 
Buborainates, where nothing is commanded which is contrary to the 
diyine law ; but I affirm Uiat wisdom is also necessary to detect 
whatever may be cooimanded contrary to thoee laws, and Jreed<m 
to regard every such command with contempt." Bernard ihen 
goes on to apply and illustrate this princi^e in the relation of 
men to the Pope — ^a principle with which iiis own ooiKLiict was 
ever in accordance. What a contoast here to the pvecents of 
Loyola to his disciples, that they were to be in the hands oi their 
superiors as wax, as a staff, or even as a dead body (jperinde joc 
caaaver) I * 

Mr. Morison finds a striking parallel betwe^a Bernard and Lutlyer, 
both in their respectiye characters, aad the languaf^e they xise m 
denouncing the manifold abuses and corrup^Aoiis of the ^nnasy. 
"His" (!^nard's) ''mind," he says, ''almost aeems to i^iecoe 
through the gloom of four centuries of the future, and to antieintte 
Luther's d^iunoiations against the sins of the Papacy. Indeed, to 
any who can look below the surface, to any who can see tJuron^ 
the varying costume which each successive age iiirowB over ue 
deeper characteristics of human nature, there will appear mndi in tib 
abbot of Clairvaux to remind them of the great Saxon reformer. 
The same vehemence, not to say hastiness of temper, the same iear- 
less disregard of consequences m denouncing falsehood and sin, tiie 
same dauntless courage, the same real humility under all their 
divine wrath, this siimlarity becomes almost startling if we com- 
pare the language in which they both speak of £ome and its in- 
nabitants. The Catiiolic abbot evidently remembered his visits to 
the metropolis of Christianity, with feelings difieadne but little 
from those which the founder of Protestantism imbibed there 
twelve generations afterwards." 

One passage, amongst many, from St. Bernard's works wiU mfS- 
ciently illustrate the accuracy of the above remarks. He thufl 
writes to Lmooent II. on some of the abuses of the papal autho- 
rity:— 

" I speak boldlj beeaose I lore fidlfafoUj, nor u that lore aincsra where nj 
unoertaiiitj keeps up saspidon. . . • There is but -one voio* taaemg our 
faithful bishops, which declares that justice is vaniahiog frmn the ohuieh ; Ahrt 
the pow^r of the keys is gone ; that episcopal authority is dwindling awaj; thst 
a bishop can no longer redress wrongs, nor chastise iniquity, however great, even 
in bis own diocese; and the blame of all this they lay on you and Um Boosn 
court. What they ordain aright, yon annul; what they justly abolish, that yoa 
re-establish. All the worthless, contentious fellows, whether from the people or 
the clergy, or even monks expelled from their monasteries, run off to you, and retoni 
boasting that they have fonnd protection, when they ou^t to hare found retrita- 
tion. Tour friends are confounded, the faithful are insuHed, the bishops nf 

• See " Ignatius Loyola— Jesuitism," British ControversiaUti, July— Sept, 1859. 
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broBgbt into contempt and disgrace ; and while their righteoas jadgments are 
4e8|deed, year anthohtj alao is not a little injured," &c. 

Such was Bernard's laDgoage, and still stronger words might be 
selected, from wliich we shomd see he was no servile truckler to 
Popes, right or wrong, as he has been strangely represented bj 
aome to have been. 

Innocent, indeed, came at last to find Bernard's pkin^eaking 
so nnpalatable, that he complained of having had too mucn of his 
correspondence— a fanlt which Bernard 8a3rs admits of being easily 
rectified, and shall be, as far as he is conoemed. Soeh was the 
xetnm that his Holiness made to his old friend and benefactor] 

To take now a lower range, and exhibit Bermard in his more 
familiar intereoorse, wherein he shows that profound discernment 
of spirits for which he was pre-eminently chiuracteriaed, and which 
•c^aarly proves him to have been som^hing more than a mere 
yisionary enthusiast, as might perhaps at first si^t appear. Here 
is part of a letter to a young aboot (Baldwin), a disciple and friend, 
erinoing much {nractieal wisdom and knowledge of human nature :-*- 

** And now be careful to be found a wise and fsithfol servant, and commnnicate 
the heavenly bread to jonr fellow-servants without envy or idleness. Do not 
take np the vain excuse of your rawness or inexperience^ which you may imagine 
or assume. For sterile modesty is never pleasing, nor is that humility laudable 
which passes the bounds of reason. Attend to your work, drive out bashfhlness 
by a sense of duty, and act as a master. You are young, yet you are a 
debtor; you may know you were a debtor from the day you were bound. Will 
youth be an excuse to a creditor for the loss of his profits? Does the usurer 
expect no intefest at the beginniog of his loan? But I am not sufficient for these 
thhigt, say you. As if your oflforing were not accepted from what you have, and not 
from what you have not. Be prepared to anawer for the single talent committed 
to your charge, and take no thought for the rest* * If thou hast much, give plen- 
teonsly; if thou hast little, do thy diligence gladly to give of that little.* For he 
that is unjust in tte least is unjust also in mncb. Give all, as assuredly yon 
shall pay to the uttermost larthing; but, of a truth, out of what you have, not out 
of what you have not" 

Again, of his knowledge of the darker workkigs of the hmnan 
heart, the following is an example. Bernard thus describes and 
animadverts npon the odious practice of slandering the character 
of others imder some hypocritical form of piety:* — 

''i^st we hear, as the premonitory sSgn, a deep sigh; then, with a certain 
^gnity, with a certain hesUatioii, with a sorrowful look, with a lamenting tone— 
behdd I the calumny is uttered, and the word spoken gains the more power of 
begetting conviction, because the hearers believe it has been uttered unwillingly, 
and more out of sympathy than out of malice. * It gives me great pain,' says 
one, ' for I love the man sincerely, and never could cure him of this fault.' Says 
another, * I knew that of him very well, yet by me it was never divulged to any 
one ; but now it has been told by somebody else I osxmot deny its tratb: with 

* Vide lieander*8 " Church Histoiy.** 
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pain I say it, the fact is reallj so.* And he adds, * A great pitj, for in most other 
respects he is witbont a fault; bat on this point, to confess the truth, he is alto- 
gether inexcusable.* " 

To take another example, of a somewhat different kind, — ** Some 
there are," says he, "who, when chidden for a manifest fault, 
knowing very well that, if they defend themselves, they will not he 
believed, take a more subtle line, and answer artfully with a de- 
ceiving confession. The countenance is cast down, the body is 
prostrated. If they can, they squeeze out a few tears, their voice 
IS broken with sighs, their words are mingled with groans. A monk 
of this sort not only will not excuse himself, he will exaggerate the 
fault ; he will add to it something impossible or incredible, to make 
you doubt even that which you think you are sure of; the absur- 
dity of one part of the confession throws uncertain^ on all of it." 

The latter part of this affords a good illustration of the ** naturam 
expellas farca tamen usque recurret " of the old classic poet.* So 
much for Bernard's knowledge of human nature. As illustrative of 
Bernard's vehemence of temper are the ** fiery effusions " which he 
not unfrequently poured forth against those who had incurred his 
displeasure,— effusions which may in some sort be compared to 
those of St. Jerome, that most choleric of saints. Here is a spe- 
cimen of a letter which he wrote on one occasion to a young man, of 
the name of Fulk, who had taken monastic vows,t but was after- 
wards enticed again into the world through the solicitation of a rich 
old uncle, a dean, who had long enjoyed his (Fulk's) company, and 
could now ill bear the loss of it just when he wanted it most. 
Bernard, deeply aggrieved at this apostasy, which he looked 
upon as no less than a "drawing back unto perdition, "J wrote to 
the young man on this wise :— 

"I would say nothing of your uncle's crime if I ootdd, in order 
to avoid, if possible, all useless offence. But I cannot pass by one 
whom I have ever found, as far as in him lay, an adversary of the 
Holy Spirit. He certainly strove to extinguish all fervour in me 
as a novice. But, thanks be to God, he prevailed not. But what 
shall I say of your uncle's malice, who withdrew his nephews from 
Christ's warfare to take them with himself to hellP Is it thus he 
is used to save his friends P Those whom Christ calls to abide for 
ever with Him, your uncle recalls, that they may bum for ever 
with him. I marvel that Christ's wrath is not already kindled 
against him, and ready to say, * How often have I wished to gather 
your nephews, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and you wotdd not '!.... Christ says, * Suffer little 
children to come tmto Me : for of such is the kingdom of heaven.' 
Your uncle says, ' Suffer my nephews that they may bum with me.' 

* Horace. 

f ** Vows as a regular canon.*' — Morison, 

% He expressly avows his conviction that Fulk cannot be saved if he remains 
in his uncle's house, and proceeds to state the reasons. 
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Christ gayg, * They are Mme, and Me they ought to aerve/ * Nay,' 
says your uncle, ' but they must perish with me/ " 

*' In striking contrast *' " to these fiery effosions are those tokens 
of love and tenderness which Bernard, from time to time, found 
leisure to send to absent friends. Then the thunderclouds and 
lightnings have passed away from his mind, and a serene deep 
heaven of affection is laid bare." We give, as an example, a letter 
of Bernard's " to a man he had never seen," — a letter full of sweet 
and touching sentiment :— 

" Although your face is unknown to me, you are not. Fame has 
told me of you ; nor is it a small or vulgar part of you which I re- 
joice to possess through her means. For, to confess the truth, most 
beloved brother, such is the picture formed of you in my mind, that 
even though I be occupied with many things, the serene thought of 
you will so lay hold of me and win me to itself, that I willingly dwell 
upon it and find a sweet rest therein. But then the more I welcome 
you in mental vision, the more I desire your bodily presence. But 
when will that be ? This, at least, is certain, that if we meet not 
before, we shall do so in the city of our God ; that is, if we have 
not here an abiding city, but are seeking for that other one. There, 
there shall we see face to face, and our hearts shall rejoice. In the 
meantime, these things which I hear of you shall be my delight ; 
and for the remainder, i. e,, the sight of you in the body, I shall 
hope and expect it in the day of the Lord, that my joy may be 
full. Please to add, dearest father, to those good thmgs which are 
constantly coming to us from you, your prayers for us, and those 
of your monks." 

Upon this, Mr. Morison has the following remark : — 

" In some editions this little drop of love and friendship is di- 
rected to the abbot of St. Alban's ; in others, to the abbot of St. 
Albin, in Anjou. One could wish it had been to the English house 
that this little epistle was written. In that wild, stormy time, across 
the broad countries and the rough seas, under the mfiuenoe of a 
truly ' catholic faith ' in the good and true, two separated human 
hearts shoot a bright, warm ray of kindliness across the dark." 

In matters of religion St. Bernard was zealous, according to his 
lights, in carrying out that monkish ideal of Christianity which 
was then looked upon as its highest exemplar. If in this he erred, 
he noblff erred, showing that monasticism, with all its evils and 
defects, had yet a ''soul of goodness," when such a man could 
grow up under its sheltering influence. He was not, it must be 
admitted, free from many of me superstitions of his age and of the 
church to which he belonged,— transubstantiation, "Mariolatry," 
and the like ; but that he had '' the root of the matter" in him, no 
one we think can for a moment doubt who reads his life and 
writings. " It is everywhere apparent that the reference to Christ 
constituted with him the soul of Christian life. ' Thus,' he says, 
* dry is all nutriment of the soul if it be not anointed with this oil. 
When tihou writest, nothing touches me if I cannot read Jesus 

1866. TJ 
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there; when thou convertest with me on religioxm Bubjects, nothing 
touches me unless Jesus ehime» in : but He is ako l^e only true 
remedy, I» any one amonj^ you troubled? Let Jesus enter into 
his heart, and lo! at tlw rising light of His name every cloud is 
dispersed, and serenit]^ returns. Etere is a man full of despondenoy, 
running to entangle himself in the snares of death ; let him but call 
on ihe name of Christ, and will he not at once reeover the breath of 
HfeF Where did ever hardness of heart, indolence, or ill-will abide 
the presence of this holy name P In whom does not the fountain of 
teEiTB begin at once to flow more copiov»ly when Jesus la named? 
In what man that trembled at danger does not ihe invocation of 
thb name of power kt once infuse confidence P Inwhat man tiiat 
waFered in doubt does not the light of certainty beam forth at ihe 
inyoking of His glorious nameP In whom that grew faint-hearted 
in misfortune was there ever lack of fortitude when that name is 
whispered, I am with theeP Certainly these «re but diseases of 
the soul, but iMt is the remedy. If, for exam^e, I name Jesus 
as man, 1 present to myself the meek and lowly of heart; the man 
radiant with all virtue and holiness ; the same who i» also Al- 
mi^^ity 6rod, who can heal me by His example, and stren^en me 
by His grace. Of all Ihis the name of Jesus at onoe-remmds m*. 
From the man I take my example ; ^m Him who is mighty my 
help; and of both I compoond a remedy for my o»e suSi as no 
physician could provide for me.' " * Many other passages might he 
cited to a similar effect. It is to this St. ^Bernard, if I mistake not» 
that is attributed the hymn (" Jeeiu dulcis memoria") beginning with 
the words,— 

^ Jan, the veiy tlioof^ of Thee 
With 8wtetneefr61]8 my breteti^ 
But sweeter far Thy iu» to sei^ 
And in Thy preseooe reetV* 

a hymn of which liiat well-known one^of John Wewtonl,— 

" How sweet the DMoe of Jems Mundi^** &c.vt' 

seems to have bemi an imitatioiu 

Touching " Maricdatry," though he eannot be txqjiMed of the 
charg:e,| yet we find him on one occasion § statenuoualy opposmg ^ 
doctnne of the Immaculate Conceptien, which began, it appears, to 
be mooted even then, so that he was at least averse to '* Manolatary" 
in thiB itslast and extremest de/velopmentv'— a fkct which the advo- 
cates oftlie said dogma, have beeoe at some paina to get over. 

♦ Nenncler's " Church History,'' yel. yH. 

{See Roundell Palmer's " Book of Praise/ Hymn xM^ p. 51. 
** The church of Lyons had seen fit to celebrate a new festiTalr-^hat of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin. Bernard addressed the canons in a loD|f 
letter on the subject, whidi is a temperate bnt tigerons remonstmnoor against fireir 
proeeedtogSk''— -ifdmon. 

§ Ftdls, e.^, his*' Foot HomiHts on tlfe Praises of the Virgin.*^ EvissaidalM 
to have oemposed the '* Ave Maria SteUa.** 
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St. Bernard's preaching of the Second Crusade, for which he has 
been severely censured, was indeed a grave error, bnt it was an 
error rather of the times than of the man, who but fell in with 
the prevailing spirit of his age, though in one memorable instance, 
as we have seen, he rose immeasurably above it. Bernard at least 
was not the originator of the movement. 

Sudh ia a general estimate of the chadraeter of St. Bernard, as 
exemplified in his life and writings, which, from their number and 
variety, have, as has been said, won for him the title of " Last of 
the Fathers." 

To conclude with the description of the closing scene of St. 
Bernard's eventful life, after he had witiieBsed the fading of his 
brightest hopes,"* and the departure of his nearest and dearest 
friends on earth (a.d. 1153, sBtat. 62) : — 

" Bernard had no wish to remain behind these beloved friends. 
When, in accordance with his beautiful faith, he attributed a slight 
recovery to the prayers of his sorrowing monks, he said to them, 
* Why do you thus detain a miserable man P You are the stronger, 
— you prevail against me. Spare me, spare me, and let me 
depart.' The unwearied activity of mimd which had hitherto dis- 
tin^ished him gradually faded away ; the marvellous brain, which 
had grasped and influenced more or lets every question and event 
in Europe for a whole generation, fedl by degrees into peaoefol 
repose. Public affairs ceased to interest him. When his cousin^ 
the Bishop of Langres, came to him kbout some business, he found 
he could not attract Bernard's attention. ' Marvel not/ said the^ 
expiring saint ; ' I am already no longer of this world.' f 

'* The weeping multitude of his friends, in the deliiiam of griefs 
implored him not to leave them, to have pity on them, and to stay 
withtlMZB. 

" The last earthly struggle he ever knew had eommencedin Ber-^ 
nard's soul. Things temporal and things eternal, his earthly and 
his heavenly home, the love of Grod and me love of man, contended 
within liim. But lor a moment, raising up his dove-like eyes, he 
said he wisi^ed that God's will mi^t be done. . . • . xt was,, 
for he was dead." 

^ Death is a sleep, and how sweet 
To souls prepareil it9 stroke to meet I 
Their dying beds, tbeir graves an blest, 
for all to them is peace* and rest" 

B.C.H. 

* In the failure, above all, of the Second Cmsade. 

t " Ne mireris,^ inqait, " ego enim jam non sum de hoc mnndo." — St, Sim, Op» 
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LESSONS IN LIFE, PBOGEESS, AND IMPEOVEMENT. 
JAMES BEAUMONT NEILSON, C.E., F.E.S., 

IKYBNTOB OF THS HOT-BLAST. 

'' The value of a thought cannot be told, 
Bat it is clearly worth a tboosand lives, 
Like many men's. .... 
Life's more than breath and the qaick round of blood ; 
It is a great spirit and a bnsy heart."— Aitfey*# " Fes^ut,** 

The condition of humanit^r is fixed on the principle of progressive 
improvement, in order that it may afford excitement to the mind, 
and scope for the energies of man. Progress is the result of per- 
severing effort; improvement is the effect of a new exercise or 
adaptation of thought. In our " Lessons in Life, Progress, and 
Improvement," we desire to keep before our own mind and the 
notice of our readers, that thought — ^active cultured thought — is 
the main force at work in procuring success in either of these items. 
To every mind, however slow of reflection, it must be evident that 
a man whose activities are akin to those of a machine, in going on 
day after day in the selfsame way without any exertion of or 
demand for intelligence, cannot be worthy of great estimation 
either in an economic or a social sense. The thoughtful Labourer, 
wherever he exerts the taskwork of his life, must always be more 
valuable to his employer and to society than he whose existence is 
only as much stirred by his daily duty as if he were moved by 
steam or driven by some outward motive power. To be self-moved, 
to be regulated by a power within us rather than by a power over 
or on us, is to be possessed of a capacity for greatness. Thought 
motives great men. James Beaumont Neilson was one of those 
great thought-moved men. By the energy of his intellect he 
"effected an entire revolution in the iron industnr of Great 
Britain." A competent witness has informed us that " the introduc- 
tion of the hot-blast was, in fact, the salvation of the Scottish jrpn 
trade, which it immediately raised from a most depressed to a 
flourishing condition." The saving in materials ana expense of 
working resulting from his thought amounts to nearly three and 
a half millions a year. Of such value may the thought, latent in a 
single man, be to a nation if free issue be given to it. His father, 
Jobi Neilson, was a millwright, who had been in the service of 
Dr. Koebuck, the lessee of Carron Iron "Works, and the partner 
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of Watt in his earl^ experiments on the capacity of steam. His 
mother, Marion Smith, was the daughter of a bleacher near Beith ; 
she had been nursery-maid in the family of Mrs. Cunningham of 
Lainshaw, near Irvine, in Ayrshire, who had married Mr. Beaumont 
— the manager of the mineral property on that estate. James B., 
second son of John Neilson and Marion Smith, was bom at Sandy- 
hill, in Shettleston, in the Barony parish, north-east of Glasgow, 
from which it is about three miles distant. Only a small part 
of his bojrhood was spent there, however; for his father having 
been aj^pointed engine-wright to the Govan Coal Works on the 
south side of the Clyde, near Glasgow, the I^eilsons removed to 
Strathbungo, where he received the rudiments of an elementary 
education at the parish school, which was supplemented at the 
chapel school in the Barony of Gorbals, then a suburban burgh, 
but now an incorporate part of the city of Glasgow. Before and 
after his school hours he was employed, when only twelve years of 
age, in managing a small condensmg engine erected by his father in 
a quarry near Pollockshaws to work stone for use in the collieries, 
and in the building of colliers* houses. At this he continued neariy 
two years, earning on an average about four shillings a week. 
Before he had completed his fourteenth year his schooling was 
finished for good and all ; and with a fair knowledge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, he was considered as fully equipped for his 
station as a member of the great industrial army of Britain. The 
subsequent two years he spent as the gig-boy of a winding engine at 
the colliery under his father's management at Govan. Apprentice- 
ship was mdispensable to a successful trade career ; and James, 
being thought to have the family taste for mechanics,. was boimd for 
a term of four years, to learn to be a working engineer, with his 
elder brother John, who was then engaged at Oakbank, in the 
north-west of Glasgow, as manager of a small engine. It was while 
so employed that James began the task of self-culture, and added 
by eveumg study a slight knowledge of mechanical drawing, 
geometry, and English grammar to his school acquisitions. After 
a brief journejrmanship with his brother, at a wage of a pound a 
week, he was, througn his father's interest, in 1814 appointed 
engine-wright at the collieries at Irvine, under Mr. William Taylor, 
from whom he received a salary of £70 per annum, latterly raised 
to £80. Irvine is a seaport in Ayrshire, whence there was a 
considerable export of coal, especially to Ireland. As the colliery 
at which Neilson was engaged was about three miles from the quay, 
conveyance to the harbotir was a difficulty. This he obviated to a 
great extent by laying down from the pit's mouth to the landing- 
place a line of cast-iron rails, on which the waggons were despatched 
for shipment. Here he became acquainted with Miss Barbara 
Montgomerie, whose personal attractions were enhanced by her 
being able, somewhat, to fulfil the inspiration contained in the 
chorus to the only sonfj of Burns' in which he is guilty of " debas- 
ing the god of soft desire into an amateur of acres and guineas ;"— - 
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" AwA wi' your witeberftft o' beMitj*^ alarms, 
Th« skrDder bit beaaty joa clasp in yoar arms ; 
give me the lass that has acres of charms, 
give me the lass wi* the weel-stockit farms; 
Then hey for a lass wi* a tocher! the braw yellow goioeas for me.** 

Barbara's tocher consisted not of farms, but of guineas, of wMch 
she possessed upwards of 200. In 1815 James B. ]^eilson and 
Barbara Montgomerie were married, and they had searcely settled 
down into married life when Taylor failed, and Neilson lost his 
situation. The peace which followed Waterloo bro«ghfc many 
similar crashes, and scarcity of work began to be seyeiely felt in 
many industrial pursuits. In the hope of falling in with work 
somewhere in a large town, Neilsos removed to Glasgow, and became 
tenant of a small house of two apartments in the Cowcaddens, 
then a villa^ in the Ticinity, now abo a portion of the nmnicipality 
of Glasgow, near Port Dundas, on the Forth and Cl^de Canal« the 
opening up of which had given an impulse to building in that 
direction. Here, amid scarcity and imperatire idleness, the joy of 
parentage was granted to the iNeilsons, and a new li^xt rose upon 
their pathway in life. 

During this inteiral of non-employment Neikon attended the 
Andersonian University in George Street, Glasgow. This institu- 
tion, the progenitor of mechanics' institutes, <&«., was incorporated 
by a charter from the magistrates of the city, 9th of June, 1797, in 
accordance with the will of its founder, John Anderson (1726 — 
1796), Professor of Natural Philosophy in tbe University of Glas- 
gow, who devised his whole estate, museum, library, imd apparatus, 
for the purpose of endowing an establishment for the free educa- 
tion in Arts, Law, Medicine, and Theology, of parties withheld 
from entering the University through pecuniary or religious diffi- 
culties. The sum realized from hta property was inadeq«ite to bis 
design — which is even yet uufulfilled, notwithstanding the wealth 
of that city which boasts itself to be the commerciu capital of 
North Britain. Classes on Natural Philosophy and Chemistry had, 
however, been established, and had been suecessivelT and saooess- 
fully conducted by Drs. Gamett and Birkbedc, but had now been 
put under the care of Dr. Andrew Ure (1778 — 1857), editor of 
*' The Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures," in whose classes 
Neilson studied Chemistry and the Natural Sciences --^subsequently 
under different professors, acquiring a knowledge of adraneed 
mathematics. These eflSMrts after sexf-culture were not destined 
to be fruitless, though undertaken more through lore for know- 
ledge than hope of advancement b^ their help. Every new ac- 
quirement increases a man's opportunity in the world ; and Neilson 
was now to find this reali2sed in his own case. 

For nearly two centuries and a half the inflammabilily of coal- 
gas had been known, though it was not till the eve of the French 
Jilevolution that the idea of utilizing it became an object of desire. 
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experiment, and e&xtt. About 1792 Mr. Murdoch, of Bedmiii, in 
Cornwall, managed to light his own house and offices with a ^as 
made from coal. He brought the fact of the poesibiHty with him 
into Ayrshire^ when J^eilaon was but a boy. about the same time 
AS Watt and Boulton adopted it at Soho. Joha Neilson, attraoted 
by the novelty of the light, got an idea of the manner of {n!oduGUig 
it about 1798, and during the illuminations used in the rejoicings 
for the Peace of Amiens, he lit up the spars and surface works of 
the Gk)yan collieries he then manl^^ with coal-gas. At that time 
James was only ten years of age. In 1806 Mr. Murdoch reoeiyed 
the gold medal of thd Eoyal Society of London, in rooogmlion of 
the merit of his inyentions for the utilization of gas. About 1810 
London was lighted up, and a desire for gaslight ^rung up in the 
other great cities of the empire. In 1816 a Gaslight Company 
was incorporated in Glasgow — for then investors were seeking out- 
lets for their capital other than Gx)yemment loans^ — and the direc- 
tors advertised for an intelligent superintendent and fcHreman of 
the works, offering the liberal salary of £90 per annum to the 
fortunate gainer of the situation. Twenty candidates appeared. 
James B.J^eUson was successful, and was engaged for five yeans. In 
1S18 he had the worits so fur advanced as to inaugurate gas-lighting 
in Glasgow, with so much success as to induce the company, before 
the expiry of his engagement, to raise his salary, and to ofBer him 
the appointment as manager and engineer at £200 per annnm, with 
a dwelling-house near the central works in the neighbourhood of 
the Cathedral. This appointment ^ave ample exercise and full 
scope to ])^eilson's peculiarly inductive abilities, fie required to 
lay his plans and work them out experimentally. His observative 
faculties were constantly active, and his reasoning powers were 
"Under continual excitement. Not only did he manage to;fit up the 
works with practical skill and economy, he also intarodueed not a 
few improvements in the manufacture -and employment of gas. He 
&rst employed sulphate of iron to purify the newly distilled mate- 
rial, employing charcoal to eliminate the oily, bituminous matters 
which lessen its iliumiaoLating power. He also first moderated the 
'Oost of production by using clay retorts, while he inoreaaed its 
Ii|^t-giving capacity by inventing the swallow-tailed burner. 

T^eUson was not selfishly proud of his pei«onal eL&yation. He 
.had been a working man, and knew a working man's priyations 
and temptations. He had felt the imperfections of his early educa- 
tion, and recoff nixed in his snxjcess the results of hia ^deavours to 
amend these defects. Having to collect his workmen from among 
those who, being in great measure unakiiled labourers, reeeiyed but 
little recompence in the labour market, and whose lives were thus 
stereotyped at the lowest possible living point, most of his 
labourers came from the Highlands and Ireland, and brought with 
them more usefal muscles than brains. With a compassionate in- 
terest for these men, and a far-seeing, common-sense view of their 
wants and needs, he instituted at the Glasgow Gas-works a work- 
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man's mutoalimproyenient association—at onoe a school for grown- 
np men, a reading-room and a lectore-hall, a library and place for 
cnatting in, and a sort of self-improver's workshop, where models 
were made and experiments were tried. Here, too, a kind of pro- 
vident society was held ; and as the monthly payments were made, 
the advisabihty of providing for sickness, old age, or the funeral 
which follows death, was kmdlily enforced, though contribntions 
were nnforced. Here, after the toil of the day, he with the men 
and lads employed would meet together evening after evening, 
and here he toilsomely taught grown men to read, write, and 
cipher, gave lessons in granmiar and geography, and got his Mends 
to lecture on chemistry, botany, practical mechanics, bringing the 
imiversity into the workshop, and transforming the workshop into 
an industrial college. It was not Without difficult^ that l^is plan 
grew to success. The gas company thought its duty to the men 
was done when their pay was provided, and grudged for a while 
the V providing of the meeting-room. The men made their very 
ignorance an excuse for not attempting to improve tJiemselves. 
He, however, persisted, and had the deught of seeing his efforts 
gratefully acknowledged by the men, and gracefully recognized by 
the company. In 1825 the latter built a new hall for the society, 
and the men unanimously presented him with a testimonial of 
their thankfulness when he opened that hall with a lecture in 
advocacy of such means of improvement. 

James B. j^eilson took a deep interest in the movement for the 
establishment of mechanics' institutes, begun by Dr. Birkbeck in 
1801, in Anderson's University, transferred by him to London in 
1804r- 20, stirred up in Edinburgh by Leonard Homer in~1821, 
in the establishment of the School of Arts there, and brought into 
definitive popularity by the founding of one in Glasgow m 1823, 
and another in London in 1824, whence they radiated into ail 
quarters. He was one of the active originators, and for a long 
tmie a working member of the committee of the G-lasgow Me- 
chanics' Institute. He was also a member of the Glasgow Fhiloso- 
ghical Society, in continuation of an association founded by Adam 
mith^ Francis Hutcheson, John Anderson, Dr. Moor, &c., but 
reinstkuted and extended in 1804^ It was in 1825, forty years 
ago, that Neilson first intimated the turn his mind had taken from 
the manufacture of gas to the improvement of iron. This leads us 
to a new topic of thought, requiring considerable explanation 5 we 
shall therefore leave the tracing of his further progress till a 
future opportunity of recording James Beaumont JHeilson's efforts 
in ** Toiling Upward" occurs. 
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Napoleon IIL^s Ehtoiyf of Julius Ccpsar. Vol. I. 
London : Cassell, Fetter, and Galpin. 

This is the first Tolome of a huge political pamphlet, a rast State 
paper, an historico-allegorical defence of the Napoleonic dynasty and 
the Empire. It is not history proper, neither is it an historical 
essay, nor is it a critical compend of a great time and a mighty 
man. It is, to all intents and purposes, a ma/ntfesto, an argumentum 
ad populum, in behalf of the present Grovemment of France. From 
this, more than from its intrinsic merits, it acquires its interest ; 
£rom this, more than from its subject even, does it derive its 
attractiveness. In ten different languages its author in one day 
appealed to Europe. The Western world will read it amid its keen 
-wtmares, and the Eastern world will soon receive, from appointed 
'toanslators, the imperial defence of himself and his rei^n — told in a 
parable, and spoken in a tale of the days of old. The Imperial 
CfiBsar of France, by whom the Rubicon of treachery was passed 
on the 2nd of December, 1852, has undertaken to write *' com- 
mentaries " on kings and peoples, wars and dynasties, revolutions 
and statecraft. In this book Napoleon III. has— 

'* Beasoned high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, freewill, foreknowledge absolate," 

with about as little success as usually attends such speculations, 
more especially when we attempt to represent Providence as taking 
part in the upholding of our special party, and working His decrees 
for the promotion of our ends. Historians who have an end to serve 
in falsi^ing the lessons of events ought to be read warily. Perhaps 
no man livmg has greater cause to wish the riddle of history to be 
read in lus favour than the master of the legions of France and the 
destinies of so much of the world. Other historians may have 
theories to maintain and opinions to promulgate ; he has a throne 
to preserve and a dynasty to establish. All the possible interests 
which can sway other minds to misrepresent the past, combine 
4o induce him to make the worse appear the better reason. What 
some of these are have been explained lucidly in the following 
excerpt from the Edmhurgh Beview, which has gained the sanction 
of Sir Q. 0. Lewis, one of England's trustiest historical critics : — 
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" When the business of the historian is no longer merelj to make his reader 
acquainted with the facts he has ascertained, as thej really occurred in past tiflW, 
hut also to furnish him with the opinions and nunral impreesions to which thqr 
should give rise, it is plain that he has it in his power, in most cases, to give aaj 
colour his own prejudices and passions may suggest to every delicate or importart 
transaction he records, and thus to dictate to posterity, with almost absolutB 
authority, the sentiments they should entertain of their ancestor^. Eyen if his par- 
tialities are not strong enough to suborn his integrity, they will genoraDy be 
sufficient not merely to direct or misguide his eloquence, but substantially to 
dictate his representations of the truth. He will not only lend all the colours «f 
his style to enhance the merits and palliate the crimes of his favourites, and 
aggravate those of their opponents, but he will slur and abridge in his narn- 
tiye the facts which it gi\«8 him pain to record, while he expatiates with grapbie 
and circumstantial accuracy on tiiose which seem to lend a triumph to bis pecoliir 
opioiDna*"* 

Nor have tlie temptations to the falMfication of higtory beea in* 
effective on Napoleon III. They have been very plainly crp&nisre. 
Traces of it are of constant reenrrenoe. The triparfcite hevo-wofsk^ 
it inculcates defaces the book as a history. OsBsar, and Napeteim 
the Great, and Napdeon the Great's nephew, cannot be pi«B6iKt#dftt 
one view, and yet each be represented. No intelleotual photo- 
graphy will ever bring the whole three into focus at once, so <s to 
make people imagine they are all alike great, uniqne, nmgDififlsnt, 
and imperial. The idea of the book is commonplace enough. Thtxe 
is suflScient sameness in the lives and fortitneB of nsurpers eferj- 
where and in every age to suggest analogies, and to enable oerfaun 
similarities to be Iraced. But the iaevital>le tendency of all jnch 
tracing of resemblances is to bring out in st«)nger relief tJie con- 
trasts between the old and the new. ** Comparisons are odious^" it 
is said ; and he who tempts, nay, challenges ^comparisoms, ingtmer 
rally held to be nnwise. The idea of a similarity between Casar 
and Napoleon I. is as little new as it is true. That there is any 
similarity— except in the common features of all usurpers — between 
Napoleon IIL and OsBsar, flatterers may suggest and vainly sur- 
mise ; but history wiU scarcelv, we think, endorse the parallel. 

As to the parallel between tne Napoleon <rf Eome and the Csasar of 
Prance, our readers may be glad to peruse Dr. Am<M's opinion:— 

'* A similar union of intentional misr^esentatious, of deep and extensive iofonna- 
tioD, and of language at ouoe bimple and forcible, may be observed in the * XeiBoin' 
of the late Emperor Napoleon, and serve to heighten the resemtiance wttoh 
existed already in other points between him and Csesar. Both were emiiieBt fv 
an unwearied activity of body and mind ; both followed the same principle ia^eir 
military operations, anticipating attack, relying on vhe aseendency ci tbeirname, 
and the terror inspired hy the daring rapidity of their mevemeots, striking «hn^ al 
the vital points of their enemy *s power, and never losing the fruit of past faertJBM 
by checking themselves too soon in their career of victory, and bj stappiog to 
aatisfy themsoWes with what th^ iiad done already while tbere yet lemaiDed «ty- 

* Edinburgh Review, vol. xl., p. ^ article on Bndie's '* OonstttutMnal 
History." 
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tfaii)^ mora to do. Beth, thonith unsparing of their soldiere* lives, w«re yet oom- 
pl«te maebera of tbeir affectaoos* and knew how to awaken in the hearts of their 
immedMte attendanta an almoet enthasiabtte regard. Both alse provoked their 
riMB by a Yanky which lonnd its gratification in toMiUiag wantoolj the feelings of 
xnankiod, and which eoveted the ostentations di^spl^j of power as nuioh as the real 
poBsessioa of it. In their literary characters, if the titles which remain to as of 
Csesar*s various works imply in him a greater proficiency in science, in critical 
learning, and io poetry, yet the * Memoirs * and dissertations of Napoleon display 
a much deeper spirit of reflection on military and political sabjects, and a much 
more extensire knowledge on all points of history, geoeraphy^ and statistics, than 
^re eao find in the * Commentaries ' of his rival. The narratives of both, not- 
withstanding the little strietnesB of principle whkh either peseessed, are yet 
•exoeedingly valuable; beeaase, winh all thttr unfairness, there is necessarily a 
great number of points on which nothins: was to be gained by a departuro from 
the trBth,and on all which their great abiMty and perfect inimnation enable us to 
re]y on their statements with implicit confidence. But it is necessary that the 
reader should be constantly on his guard, to observe where they can have any 
interest in misleading him; and on such occasions he should recollect that their 
capability of telling the troth becomes absolutely a reason for suspecting their 
e-vidence, as it enables them to conceal it more artfully, and misrepresent it with 
greater plausibility." * 

Had the pen which wrote the opening words of the preface to 
** Jtilius Cffisar" attended to the maxim there laid down, — "His- 
toric truth ought to be no less sacred than religion," — its wielder 
might have won for his work a place in the historian's library 
among books to be used, rather than in the drawing-room for nine 
days among books with which to be amused. It is not because the 
author is ignorant of the true principles on which history should be 
written that he errs. He errs by " malice aforethought.** He can 
say with Ovid, " Video meliora proboque deteriora sequor,** and 
Ariosto's " Orlando," — 

" 11 meglio veggio, ed al peggior m' appiglio.^'t 

Ifi in writing history, "it is necessary that the foots be pro- 
duced with a rigorous exactness," as the Emperor says it is, whj 
does he ** intentionally " employ the word republic m its classic 
use as a state, well knowing that it has, in modern usage, become 
specialized to signify a state in which self-govemment ^avails P 
la it not that the distmction may get confounded in men's minds, and 
France may dream thai its imperially managed universal suffrage 
makes it a republic notwithstanding iu Emperor? This fallacy of 
naming is often exemplified in the book. 

Of the general tenor of this Memoir we intend to give some 
available notion. Of its contents we intend to give a brief epitome. 
Some of its statements we may controvert, and it may be regarded 
as fitting that we should compare the views of the most recent — if 
not tJiie most illustrious — of the biographers of Julius Caesar with 

* Amdd*8 article on " The Historiaiw of Bome^*' *' £ncyclopndia Metropoli- 
tana/' voL zxiv., p. 344. 
f " 1 see the better path, hot diooee the wone." 
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those of other writen. In doinff so we shall be animated hji 
desire to make a case, but to exhu)it truth, — ^truth which is 8« 
to either emperors or critics. It would be right, howeyer, I 
proceeding to a mere review of a book so noteworthy in the i 
of authorsiiip as to be a sample of imperial word-craft, to exphdnl 
place which was vacant in literatare which the Enrperor ^ropoael^ 
nil ; for it cannot be doubted that the choice or a subject wast 
felicitous in this point of view as the opportunity it presented ^ 
desirable. It may also be requisite to show what apprentices 
its author had undergone in the craft of letters and of political 1 
which might be thought to justify his engaging in a task reqt 
in^ so much scholarsmp, tact, experience, culture, and energy i 
this did. 

The historian Gibbon, in his days, expressed a conviction i ^ 
literature stood in need of a good life of Julius Csesar. The ifl 
perial author of the Tuileries does not, so far as we can judge i 
the volume before us, seem capable of supplying the want, 
who does so will undoubtedly gain, like the hero of whom it i 
treat, — 

" Cltrnm et dnratarnm earn SBtemitate mandi nomen." 

Yet there have been many authors who have laboured to ex, 
and narrate the life and character of "mightiest Julius," asl 
spere calls him, who had "no fellow in the firmament" of hii 
stars. Cicero criticized him in his " Brutus;" Sallust noticed 1 
in his monograph on Catiline's Conspiracy. Plutarch and Suet< 
supplied specinc biographies of him ; Caius Asinius PoUio oritid 
him ; Appianus and I)ion Cassius also afford elements for the ] 
traiture of him who is often spoken of i 



** The noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of time." 

Hirtius, Strabo, Frontinus, Servius, Pliny, Macrobius, Ti 
Lucan, Vegetius Polynceus, Vellius Paterculus, Petronius AibJ 
Florus, Valerius Maximus, and others, impart hints, detail parti( 
lars, or mention traits of the world's foremost ruler less tnan * 
a century before the birth of the Son of man. 

It is difficult to remember and to note in order the numeroi 
modems who have undertaken to write of the master of Boin< 
when Home meant the civilized earth. Shakspere, through North' 
translation of Plutarch, was led to give us his half-length silh&uett 
of Julius Csesar. Beaumont and Fletcher, in "The False One,' 
have given us another side view of the man of " amorous heats.' 
Bacon wrote a hiP'^ly favotirable estimate of Caesar's charaetm 
Peter Bayle, in Hs Dictionary, composed an excellent critique od 
his life and works. In Niebuhr's " History of Bome" there is an 
elaborate review of the great pre-Chriatian emperor. "We remember 
also in Drumann's " Eoman History " a tediously lengthy bat able 
narrative of Imperial Csesar. In Dr. Cony ers Middleton's " Lif& 
of Cicero " the two most distinguished statesmen of their time are 
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compared and contrasted. Gibbon notices the first of the Crosars 
sliiBfbtly and sligbtingly. Hooke gives a nsefal risumS of CsBsar's 
doings. Merivale's ** History of the Eomans nnder the Empire" 
(just republishing) is perhaps the book worthiest to be named as an 
introduction to (ribbon. Louis XIV. is reported to have written a 
" Life of C»8ar." Voltaire's unfavourable notice of that emperor is 
well known, and has in France received fresh notoriety. The 
prolific Alexandre Dumas has also composed a "Life of Ccesar," not 
much, behind Voltaire's in harshness of outline and colouring. " A 
History of Csesar," by the Emperor Napoleon I., is in course of 
publication, under the editorship of Dr. Karl Barth, which we pre- 
sume is a different work from the " Epitome of the Wars of Julius 
Cadsar,*' by the Emperor Napoleon, which were issued at Paris in 
1836. George Long's biography of Caesar, in the " Penny Cyclo« 
psedia,** and his notes on Ceesar's Life by Plutarch are, we presume, 
known to all scholars. Thomas Arnold's opinion of Julius Caesar 
was mnch less favourable than that of most writers, and he dis- 
tinctly repudiates the comparison of which the volume under review 
just now IS full-^that between Napoleon and Caesar, — as being at 
all complimentary to either, or as advantageous to readers of 
history. 

De Quincey's essays on "The Caesars" are worthy of perusal. 
Archdeacon Williams's " Life of Julius Caesar," though clumsily 
written and somewhat theatrical, is instructive and full, and 
specially suitable for being read by t^e young. Abbott's Biogra- 
phy, ostensibly written for this purpose, is scarcely the best of 
his series of Historic Biograpliies. 

It would be impossible to recount all the minor compositions, 
prefaces to his works, and abstracts of the events of his times, to be 
found in modern literature. We have noted a few of the chief, 
which come into memory while we write. 

The great and much elaborated work which, on the 7th of March, 
was simultaneously issued to Europe in ten different languages, under 
the special supervision of its imperial author, will not add much to 
the world's appreciation of him whom Pope illustrates as — 

" Cassar, the world's great master and his own.** 

Its style is destitute of pictorial grace and the living energy of 

fenius. It exhibits a toilsome sinuosity of arrangement and style, 
t is, as we have said, a huge State paper, an immense political 
pamphlet, a despatch in defence of the Empire ; but it is no^ history . 
In a work by Samuel Elliott, issued by Itichard Bentley in 1849, 
under the title of " The Liberty of Eome," a large proportion of the 
imperial sophisms are answered by anticipation, and a very differ- 
ent political lesson is drawn from the life and times of Caesar than 
that which Napoleon III. attempts to inculcate. 

Charles Loius Napoleon Bonaparte, son of Hortense de Beauhar- 
nais, who was the wife of Louis Napoleon, king of Holland, was 
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bom 20Mi April, 1608, in Pftris, and baptized 10th Febnuarj. 181i^ 
at Fontameoleati, shortly after whieb event Hortense aai W 
husband separated, " by mutual consent," it is said. His mother 
superintended his education while residing successively in GexM^ 
Aix, Baden, Augsburg, and by the Lakeof Constanee, in Tburfrofk* 
He studied zealously, and made considerable progress, especially in 
history and the exact sciences. He attached himself to the oasi^ 
of General Dufour, and gained an acquaintance witk militKy 
manoeuvres there. He published ''A Manual of Artillery " at 
Zurich, in 1836, fer the use of officers in the Swiss army, of which 
he had become a member in 1831. In that same year the Fofes 
offered him the command of their legions, to be followed hy a gift 
of the crown if their revolt succeeded ; he, however, served as a 
volunteer, as he had done in Switzerland. In 1832 the sentence of 
exile against all members of the Napoleon family was renewed. 
The death of the Duke of Eeichstadt opened to kim a hope for Um 
future, and he determined to find his way to the sympathies of 
France and of Frenchmen. 

With this object he began a career in authorship. Amoni^r his 
works in this capacity we may mention " Political Bieveries," 1832; 
" Political and Military Thoughts about Switzerland," 1833 ; " Na- 
poleonic Ideas," 1839 ; "Historic Fragments," 1841 ; " The Swiss 
Question," 1842 ; " Aeply to Lamartine's 'Consulate and Empire,"' 
1843; "The Extinction of Pauperism," 1844; "A Project for a 
Canal to Connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans," 1845. He <xm- 
tributed to the Capitol and the Joumml ofCommtrce^ organs devoted 
to his cause, and furnished several articles to a " Dictionary of 
Conversation." An <^eial editiim. of these, and of many other 
works, proclamations, BMSsagea, pamphleis^speeches, letters, poems, 
&c., has been issued, under thS titfo of "The Works of Napoleon UI.,'* 
between 1836 and 1858 ; and " The Military Works of Niq>oleQa 
III." have been published in a separate volume m 1856. To these 
he has now added this aoologv for Imperialism, " The History of 
Julius CsBsar," of which, though nearly tiie whole is written* and at 
least another vokmie is in type, he has sent l(»rth this first instal- 
ment, as a pulse-feeler for the French people, and a test of Europe's 
political morality. 

So much for the Emperor's literary career. His political life has 
been almost as active and varied, quite as changeable and inconsist- 
ent. Napoleon I., for some apf>arently good reason, fixed die sue- 
cession to his throne in the children ot Queen Hortense, of whom 
Charles Louis was somehow an especial favourite. Napoleon liOiiiB^ 
his elder brother, died suddenly at Forli daring the Italian insuw 
rection, in which he and Charles Louis were fighting as atd«ii 
republicans, and Napoleon II., Duke of Seiohstndt» died shorty 
afterwards, so that there were no competitors for Napoleonic fl^orisa 
equivalent to him. In 1836 he undearto<^ the affiur of Stramug; 
and failed. He was deported to America. Hit modier's illaflBa 
recalled him to Arenenberg. After her demise, Louis PhSippe 
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ienuHided his expulsion, bvst the Swiss resisted. He, hamewer, 
Tv^eat of his owil aoeovd, and domiciled in London. He. was one o£ 
;lie gnests at the foolish Eglintoun tournament in ISSQ*, and m*de a 
;onr in Scotland, where ne dwelt for some time also, in 184^. In 
L840, when French society^ wa^ stirred to its depths hy the transfer 
>f B€>naparte*s bones, from " St. Hdiena's dungeon keep" to Paris, 
xe issued a di^yramb to ** The Manes of the Emperor," and made 
xis descent upon Boulogne.. He* was captured, tried, and condieinned 
;o perpetual imprisonment.^ He was sent to the fortress of Han^ 
iL Picardy, amid the marshes of the Somme, where he wrote many 
>f his books, read assiduously, and cultivated flowers. At length, 
:n 1846, he escaped in the disguise of a mason, and came to Loadcm. 
A.£5ber the revolution of 184& he went to Paoris, Mid was chosen a 
repreBentati<re of ihe people. On 8th Deo^nber, 1848, he waa 
3lL08en Prendent of the French Eepublic, whose integrity he swore 
bo observe. On 2nd December, 18^1, the anniyersary of Aus* 
beriitz, this 0B4ik wjiiS broken, and he assumed the reins q£ govem- 
tnetxb by force, haying meanwhile destroyed the Eoman Eepublie, 
Eind raised to its £>rmer height the papal throne, which, in 1B31«. 
be was fitting to orert^pow. On 2nd December, 1852, he 
became Emperor Napoleon IIL This reminds us of th« words of 
Victor Hugo : — " At certain epochs \n history the whole human race, 
&om all points of the earth, £z their eyes upon some mysterious 
spot, vdience it would seem that universal destiny was about; to 
issue. There have been hours when the wodd has looked towards 
the Vatican (Gr^ory YU. and Leo X. oeeupied therein the pontip 
ficol throne) ; at other times,, when it has contemplated the Jjowrre 
(PhilipAugustus, Louis IX., Francis I., and Henry lY . were ihere^ ; 
Saint^ust (Charles Y. was dreaming of it) ; Windsor (EHzdbel^ 
th& Ghseat reignad there) ; Yersailles (Louis XIY. shone there in, 
the midst of stars) ; the Eren^n (it afibrded a glimpse of Peter the 
Great) ; Potsdam (Frederick II. was closeted there wit^ Yoltaire). 
At present — History, bow thy head-^-the whole univ-erse regards the 
E]ys6e." 

If o work publii^ed in modem tinges has been so artfbly and mge^ 
niously pufifed and paraded as tins history of JnUns Gae»ar» An 
affected ooynessi but real cunning, has detained the iimperial v olnme 
from the books^ers' shelves and readers* hands long after its eom- 
pletdon under the printer's efforts. A disingoinons mystery aod 
secrecy was used to excite anundeservedinteiwst^ andtbewholerocft- 
bulary of rumour, the oatire machinery of paragraphing, hare been 
put in operation. A great stir has been created, and tk^ resnlt is — 
disappomtment to 8olu>lar8, beoa;use the treatise, which was te ha^e 
eyhannted the suisject, is only a mediocre one in that seoise ; disap- 
pointment to ordinary readers, because the spells of a Cariylese 
yiyidness are not thrown round the chief portrait ; disappointoient 
to statesmen, because the sphinx continues to speak in eniginas; 
disiqppointment to quidnuncs in polities, for the orade requires 
interpretation ; disappointment to io?ers of the imperial regime, &m 
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it pronounces and announces little really tending to defend the 
intrusiye occupancy of the French throne ; disappointment to the 
enemies of his dynasty, because it is less thoroughgoing in its 
MachiayeUianism than would cause it to be employed as an agent 
in insurrection ; disappointment to historical students above all, for 
it occupies a vacant place in classical bio^phy unworthily, because 
its purpose and design is other than nistorical, and presents the 
hero of Itoman imperialism in a misty atmosphere of Bonapartean- 
ism and Napoleonism — a couple of distortmg media preyenting 
clear yision. 

It would perhaps be better, however, to proceed to an analysis 
of the matter of the book under review, for that alone can really 
substantiate the opinions advanced regarding it. We shall now, 
therefore, present to the reader some account of the contents of 
the work, accompanied by extracts, as we go along, illustrative of 
the political teaching it advances, and leave the consideration of 
the ** Life and Character of Julius Csesar " it suggests till another 
opportunity in a future number. We shall thus impart a better 
unity to the diverse matter of the present notice, and preserve iot 
onr succeeding review the " Life and Character of Imperial Cffisar," 
as represented by Imperial Najpoleon. 

The book opens with a preface bearing date 20th March, 1862, 
the anniversary of Louis Philippe's escape from France in 1848. 
This is at once the weightiest and most subtly fallacious part in the 
whole volume. Accepting, apparently, the hero-worship prevalent 
in our day, he links the idea to that of predestination, and writes 
to ''prove that when Providence raises up such men as Csesar, 
Charlemagne, and Napoleon, it is to trace out to peoples the path 
they ought to follow ; to stamp with the seal of their genius a new 
era, and to accomplish in a few years the labour of many centuries. 
Happy the peoples who comprehend and follow them! Woe to 
those who misunderstand and combat them ! They do as the Jews 
did, they crucify their Messiah; they are blind and culpable: 
blind, for they do not see the impotence of their efforts to suspend 
the definitive triumph of good ; culpable, for they only retard pro- 
gress by impeding its prompt and fruitful application." 

There is perhaps scarcely a possibility of crowding into a passage 
so brief, a greater amount of sophistry with plausibSity. The thi^ 
despots are quietly raised to the same height as the Messiah ; it is 
assumed that these thtee only aimed at the increase of ** definitive 
good ;" it is implied that they were each men of progress, and an 
epoch man is represented to be not an initiator of new paths only, 
but himself the accomplisher of centuries of results in a few years. 
And the whole involves the major premiss ; all who do not bend 
submissively to despots are worthy qnly of woe, " are blind and 
culpable." 

nook I. treats of Bome before Ceesar, and chapter 1st shows us 
Eome under the kings. This part is written " with no intention of 
clearing up whatever degree of fiction these earliest ages of history 
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may contain." So that Niebuhp and Sir Gr. 0. Lewis may " sleep 
on now, and take their rest." " We," the author says, " only pur- 
pose to remind our readers that the kings laid the foundations of 
those institutions to which Some owed her greatness, and so many 
extraordinary men who astonished the wond by their virtue and 
exploits." Hence advocates of republicanism must keep sUence. 
The social and political organization, and the religion of Home, are 
hastily sketched, and we have a bird's-eye view of " the results ob- 
tained by royalty 5" for the Soman republic had already acquired, 
under the lungs, a strong organization. ''Thus Some, having 
reached the third century of her existence, finds her constitution 
formed by the kings with all the germs of grandeur which will de- 
velop themselves in the sejiuel. Man has created her institutions ; 
we snail now see how the institutions are going to form the men." 
In chapter 2nd we read of the " establishment of the consular re- 
public." "The kings are expelled from Some; they disappear 
because their mission is accomplished." There is given to " certain 
beings a fated limit marked by the term of their utility. Until 
this providential term has arrived no opposition prevails ; conspira- 
cies, revolts, everything fails against the irresistible force wliich 
maintains what people seek to overthrow." Hence the kings held 
their place for their time, and then the aristocracy seized supreme 
power as consuls: " They desired liberty only for themselves, but 
they knew how to make the image glitter in the eyes of the multi- 
tude, and the name of the people was always associated with the 
decrees of the senate," and they instilled for their own purposes into 
the popular mind " the hate of tyrants." But " absolute power, 
whether it belongs to one man or to a class of individuals, miishes 
always by being equally dangerous to him who exercises it. Not- 
withstanding the strength of the " Institutions of the Eepublic," 
and the "Transformation of the Aristocracy" into rulers, " Elements 
of Dissolution" appeared in the state ; for ** it is the lot of all govern- 
ments, whatever be their form, to contain within themselves germs 
of life which make their strength, and germs of dissolution which 
must some day lead to their rum." And here is a lesson to France 
and Europe : — "About the same length of time was required by the 
republic to re-conquer the supremacy over the neighbouring peoples 
which she had exercised under the last kings ; so many years a 
country j*equires to recover from the shocks and enfeeblmg in- 
fluence of even tiie most le^timate revolutions." And here, too, is 
a sample of illustrating ancient history by " modern instances :"•— 

'* The condition of Borne then bore a great resemblance to that of England 
before its electoral reform. For seyeral centuries the English Constitation was 
vaunted as the palladium of liberty, although then, as at Rome, birth and fortune 
were the unique source of honours and power. In both countries the aristocracj, 
master of the elections hj solicitation, money, or rotten boroughs, caused, as the 
patricians at Borne, the members of the nobility to be elected to Parliament, and 
no one was citizen in either of the two countries without the possession of wealth. 
Nevertheless, if the people in England had no part in the direction uf affairs, they 

X 
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boasted jnsilTy before 1789, a liberty whidi shone biig^j in the middle of the 
sileotioiis (jne) atmosphere of the Coatinental states. The diiiiitereelod observer 
does not ezamioe if the scene where grave political ^nestioiia «re diacBiBed is more 
or less vast, or if the actors are more or less mmieroas; be is onlj akrwk bf the 
grandeur of the spectacle. Thus, far be from ns the intantioQ ii blaming the 
nobility, any more in Bome than in England, for haWng preserved its preponder- 
ance by all the means which laws and habits placed at its disposal The power 
was destined to remain with the patricians as long as they showed thenmelves 
worthy of it; and it cannot but be acknowledged, without their perseverance in 
the same policy, without that elevation of views, without that severe and inflexible 
virtue, the distinguishing character of the aristooncy, the work of Boman civiliza- 
tion would not have been accomplished.*' 

Ckapter 3rd, on " The Conqueet of Italy," is yery instmctiYe j it 
contains a "Description of Italy," a notice of " TJi dispositicms of 
the people of Italy in regaxd to Eome," of its treatment of tba 
yanquisned peoples, and a sketch of the Samnite and other wars. 
An account of the " Preponderance of Bome," uid an estimai^ of 
tiie strength of its institutions, conclude the chapter, which is eyeiT 
here and there lightened up by Kapoleonic ideas on jpolitiQS and 
goyernment, of which we may quote the following specimeBS : — 

** In the midst of so many hostile peoples, for a little state to succeed in raisix^ 
itself above the others, and in subjugating them, it must have possessed peculiar 
elements of superiority. The peoples who surrounded Bome, warlike and- proud 
of their independence, had neither the same unity nor the same incentives to 
aotion, nor the same powerful aristocratic organization, nor the same blind con- 
fidence in their destinies. They displayed more selfishness and ambition. When 
they fought, it was mndi more to inorease their riches by pillage than to aograeot 
the number of their subjects. Bome triumphed, because alone, in prospect ef a 
future, she made war not to destroy, but to conserve, and after the material ooo- 
quest always set herself to accomplish the JBooral conquest of the vanqnished. 

" This general desire not to destroy the privilege, but to gain a place amoag 
the privileged, is a characteristic trait of the manners of antiquity. In the citj 
not less than in the state, the insurgents or discontented did not seek, as in our 
modem societies, to overthrow, but to attain. So every one, according to his posi- 
tion, aspired to a legitimate object: the plebeians to enter into the anstocracy, not 
to destroy it; the Italic peoples to have a part in the sover^nty of Bome, not to 
contest it; the Boman provinces to be declared allies and friends of Bome, and 
not to recover their independence.^ 

^ That only is destroyed entirely which mi^ be replaced advantageoody." 

Chapt^ 4th describes and explauifl the ** Prosperity (^ ike Basin 
of the Mediterranean before the Punic Wars." It is really an ad- 
mirable sweep of yiew worthjr of study and perusal. It closes with 
the following Napoleonic aspiration : — 

" This concise description of the countries bordering on the Mediterranean two 
or three hundred years before our era shows sufficiently the atate of prosperity of 
the di£ferent peoples who inhabited them. The remembrance of such g r e a tness 
inspires a vety natural wish — namely, that henoeforth the jealousy of the great 
powers may no longer prevent the East from shaking off the dust of twenty cen- 
turies, and from being bom again to life and civilization.*' 
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In the 5th chapiter the story of the " Pimie Watb aoid Wars of 
Macedonia and Asia " is told well. '* E^verything disappears before 
the Soman power. The independence of peoples, kingdoms, and 
repnblioB ceases to exist. Carthage is destroyed, Greece gires up 
her arms, Macedonia loses her liberty, that of Spain perishes at 
Nnmantia, and shortly afterwards Pergamns undergoes the same 
fate." The criticism on Cato, the censor, in this chapter is exceed- 
ingly unfavourable, and sometimes equally unfair, though too 
lengthy to be quoted and controverted here. It is too true that 
" too much success dazzles nations as well as kings," and Borne 
had been too successful. Not only had those conquests above 
noted been made, but ** continental Greece, her isles, Asia Minor 
up to Mount Taurus, all this country, the cradle of civilization, has 
entered into the Eoman empire. The rest of Asia receives her laws 
and obejrs her influence. Egypt, the most powerM of the king- 
doms which made part of the heritage of Alexander, is under her 
tutelage. The Jews implore her alliance. The Mediterranean has 
become a Soman lake. The Bepublic vainly seeks an adversary 
worthy of her aims. But if from without no serious danger seems 
to threi^eii her, within exist great interests not satisfied and peoplea 
discontented." 

The 6th chapter, with which Book L concludes, is ome the 
axialysis of which would be verjr interesting. It threats of " The 
Gracchi, Marius and Sylla." It includes the period of the Jugur- 
thiaai war and the wars with the allies, and pres^its us with the 
following melancholy picture of the state of the mistress of the 
universe }—*' The age of disinterestedness and stoic virtues was 
past; it had lasted nearly 40O years, and daring that period the 
aatagonism created by divergencyof opinions and interests had 
never led to sanguinM^' eonfliets. The patriotism of the aristocracy, 
«nd the good sense of uie people, had prevented l^s fatal extremity ; 
but dating from the first years of the seventh century, everything 
had changed, and at every proposal of reform or desire of power 
noUiing was seen but sedition, civil wars, massacres, and proscrip- 
tions.^' A record of these m given, and it is interspaced with 
expositions of policy often aeute and always cunning. But the 
chapter seems to have been mainly written to lead to i£e Allowing 
reflections : — 

'' The history of the last fifty years, and especially the dictatorship of Sylla, 
show beyond donbt that Italy demanded a master. Everywhere institations gave 
way before the power of an individual, sustained not only by bis own partisans, but 
also by the irresolute multitude, which, fatigued by the action and reaction of so 
many opposite parties, aspired to order and repose. If the conduct of Sylla had 
been moderated, what is called the Empire would probably have commenced with 
him; but his power was so cruel and so partial, that after his death the abuses of 
liberty were forgotten in the memory of abuses of tyranny. The more the demo- 
cratic spirit had expanded, the more the ancient institutions lost their prestige. 
In fact, as democracy, trusting and passionate, believes always that its interests 
are better represented by an individual than by a political body, it was incessantly 
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disposed to deliver its fatiiTe to the man who raised himself above others by his 
own merit. The Gracchi, Marine and Sjlla, had in tnm disposed at will of the 
destinies of the Bepnblic, and trampled under foot with impnoitj ancient institn- 
tionsand ancient customs; but their reign was ephemeral, for thej only repre- 
sented factions. Instead of embracing collectively the hopes and interests of all 
the peninsula of Italy, they favoured exclusively particular classes of society. 
Sooae sought before all to secure the prosperity of the proletaries of Borne, or 
the emancipation of the Italiotes, or the preponderance of the knights ; others, the 
privileges of the aristocracy. They failed. 

*^ To establish a durable order of things there wanted a man who, raising him- 
self above vulgar passions, should unite in himself the essential qualities and Just 
ideas of each of his predecessors, avoiding their faults as well as their errors. To 
the greatness of sonl and love of the people of certain tribunes, it wi|s needful to 
join the militaiy genius of great generals and the strong sentiments of the Dictator 
in favour of order and the hierarchy. 

*' The man capable of so lofty a mission already existed; but perhaps, in spite 
of his name, he might have still remained long unknown if the penetrating eye of 
Sylla had not discovered him in the midst of the crowd, and, by persecutioD, pointed 
him out to public attention. That man was Csssar.** 

Onr introduction', like that of the book before us, has been so 
lengtiby, that we must postpone onr analysis of, and onr remarks on, 
the History of Caesar, with which Book II. concerns itself. We 
have but briefly given a hasty glimpse of the first 300 pages of this 
book. We must give greater care to the more strictly biographical 
matter and the lessons deduced from them which lie before us. 
This we shall strive our best to accomplish faithfully in a succeed- 
ing issue. Wo need not scruple to say, however, that the work 
appears to us somewhat irregular and rather defective in critical 
sagacity, as far as scholarly research goes. For insight into men 
and manners, government nolity, and the influence of change on 
peoples, it is really valuable, but exceedingly sly. There can be 
little doubt that political rather than literary importance is to be 
attached to the work, and that many opinions are expressed which 
bear more closely on things present than on things past. 

Let us also saj that printers' blunders abound in the book, that 
the translation is crude and foreigner-like, often Grallicised, and 
sometimes wholly unintelligible. An imperial book should have 
received more care even from a people's periodical publisher. 



THE TOPIC. 



C§^e C0pix:* 



IS PERMISSIVE LEGISLATION ADVANTAGEOUS ? 



Affirmahys. 

Legislation is the embodied will of 
the people. All legislation, therefore, 
18 at once permissiye and imperatiye; 
permisdve, as the expressed will of the 
representatives of the people, and impe- 
rative, as the sanctioned determination 
of the executive. Permissive legisla- 
tion, however, in this qaestion means, 
we presume, the passing of a law which 
is to become stringentlj applicable onlj 
when the will of the people in any 
locality is expressed upon it. I think 
this highly commendable, as well as 
most advantageous, for it brings the 
people themselves more directly into the 
position of lawmakers. — J. D. M. 

If permissive legislation were more 
in vogue, it would be no longer possible 
to assert, with Goldsmith,— 
** Laws grind the poor, and rich men 

make the laws." — ^John C. 

If a majority of voters can send the 
man whom they support to Parliament, 
and a majority in Parliament can make 
a bill become law, we think that legis- 
lation should be so permissive as to 
allow the majority, or two- thirds of the 
ratepayers, tiie power to prohibit the 
trade in strong drink in their respective 
parishes, because it is a well-known 
fact that drinking habits are the prin- 
cipal sources of pauperism. Pauperism 
is a burden on the ratepayers, and 
therefore we think that ratepayers 
ought to have the privilege of lighten- 
ing that burden. Drunkenness is the 
principal source of crime, either directly 
or indirectly, and crime is also a means 
of taxing the ratepayers and the coun- 
try at large; therefore if we can, by 
any just means, lighten such taxes, we 
ought to do so, by legislation or other- 



wise. Drunkenness is the cause of a 
great amount of sodal and domestic 
miseiy, a misery which is not limited 
to the drunkard, but extends to those 
around him; and therefore, if we can 
st(^ this, we think it is not only right, 
but advantageous to do so. It would 
be advantageous, by lessening our taxes 
and adding to our happiness, both in a 
social and domestic point of view. It 
would be advantageous to the drunkard, 
by taking his greatest temptation (mt of 
his way, so that it could no longer allure 
him from his home and family, nor en- 
lice him to waste his hard-earned money, 
which ought to be spent in providing 
food and dothmg for his family, or 
preserved for tunes of adversity, which 
come, sooner or later, to most working 
men. If we look at the question from 
a religious point of view, we find that 
drunkenness is a cause of sabbath- 
breaking, as well as a number of other 
evils. Tet the magnitude of these evils 
is so great, that Uiey ruin vast num- 
bers of our fellow-men, both body and 
soul (at least, they ruin them to all 
human appearance). When there are 
evils existing which work so great a 
ruin, should we not exert every effort 
to remove them from amongst us? We 
think we should, if even we have to 
call legislation to our aid, so long as 
that legislation is advantageous, which 
in this case we hold to be so in a high 
degree.— T. W. 

Permissive legislation is the true 
universal suffrage. Let Parliament re- 
solve what is most advantageous, and 
then let the people be truly polled for 
their opinion. That is true freedom, 
not sham.— T. 11 B. 
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Negative. 

The majority in a country are never 
the best-informed part of it. Majori- 
ties are peculiarly liable to fitful action. 
Legislation by majorities is very differ- 
ent from the representation of majori- 
ties. Bepresentation indicates the 
direction which legislation ought to 
take. LegtftlatioB is a matter for ma^ 
ture deliberation and inyestigation, and 
cannot b* advantageously vndertakea 
but by the experienced and tkilfal, 
which majorities, espedaliy parish ma- 
jorities, are not. To permit legkilatioii 
by such parties is to eonvey tiie knp- 
makiag oSthe country to the least sens- 
ible, the most easily impveesible, aai 
the most subject to sids infltMoees of 
the population. It ossmot, thsMforS) 
foe advantageous.— D. Leab. 

To shirk the true duly of lawgivers 
may be pleasant to those who ought to 
perform it, but must be unprofitable to 
those for whom it ought to be per- 
formed. PermisMve legislation is an 
insidious method of introducing tyran- 
nous legisktioo. Provisions are intro- 
duced in permissive bills which no on« 
would think of incorporating with oeoi- 
pulsorj acts; yet permissive bills aie 
intended to be compulsory when adopt- 
ed. I do not think such laws can bs 
beneficial — L. D. M. 

Permissive legislation would be dis- 
advantagsons, we think. Of course, 
all legi^tion should be permissive in 
an implied sense. But it would be 
as impossible to get a public assent 
to every particular enactment as, in 
" the weightier matters of the law,** it 
would be wrong to submit it to that 
kind of decision. The question can vefer, 
then, only to special measures. We 
make two objections to permissive legis- 
lation, one or both of which will in 
general apply to any cases that may 
arise:— Ist. To all special measures 
there is opposition, so that, if left to 
popular decision, th^ can only be car- 
ried by majorities. Kow it would 
manifestly be unjust to impose the will 



of ten men on one because they did 
not happen to approve his principles or 
conduct. (When the well-being of the 
many is unequally prejudiced by the 
unrestricted freedom of the few the 
case is different, and major interests 
ought to prevail, and make a law for 
the minor.) 2nd. The difficulty of 
aeeertaiming publio qpimon to any satis- 
factory or final purpose, and the con- 
tentions to whix^ the operation would 
lead, — of more permanent ill effisct, 
perinps, than the good to be aeoom- 
plished by it.^DAW. 

The Permissive Bill AssooiaOon is 
th« natural outgrowth of Total Absti- 
nenee> Societies. The total abstineBee 
movement havii^ failed to bring about 
the social revolution its sttppertsn iMd 
lu^ed for, an endeavour is bow being 
made to bring abool, through politieal 
force, what moral suasbn had fidled to 
do. The tendency of aH legidation 
tiiat aims at enforcmg laws on matters, 
the right or wrong oi which ought to 
be decided by individual ptivate judg- 
ment, cannot be advantageona, baoanse 
it involves an infringement of enr per- 
sonal rights. PersQusivn leginhtien is 
of this nature, for it asla PartiasMnt 
to dictate to the people what they shall 
drink, or rather, what they shall not 
driok. This is asking Pariiamsnt to 
go beyond its legitimate fnnctioBS. We 
m%ht as reasomibly desire it to dictate 
to the people what they shall net eat, 
or how they shall not be allowed to 
clothe. Permissive legislation is into- 
lerant, and therefbfo retiogressivo. It 
is grounded on the assumption that the 
majority of a community have a right 
to make the minorily suconmb to their 
opmioBs. The extreme illibecaUtgf of 
such an idsa must be patent to all who 
have either witnessed or read of the 
effects of religious intolefanco. It is 
the outcome of teetotal bigotry, cUp 
mouring for the mergmg of Pariiament 
into a teetotal society, ^Hueh oertainfy 
would be neither adviMhio nor advan- 
tageous.— J. JB. 
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QUBBTIOKg BmqxjrSaG ANSWBBSi 

528. Will any <rf your readere 
kindly inform me— 1. The meaning of 
ike it priori argument? 3. The most 
mutable theok^icd work for a tyro 
in divinity? S* The best English 
cktsio antfaon for reading for one 
aspiring to pnlpit eloqueaoe? 4* The 
best modes of acquiring a sufiBcient 
knowledge (1) of the Greek language, 
for reading the 19ew Testament; (2) 
of the Latin language, for reading the 
writmgs of &» early Christians, and ee^ 
«leaastieal writengenerally ?— '£. H. B. 

529. Would any of y<mr numerous 
and talented correspondents inform me 
cf the chief writers on mental philoso- 
jibj in Spanish, whether they are worth 
leading, and any otJier infoimatioB he 
may think bears upon the subject; also 
the best work on Spamsb literature, 
and ii^ether he considers the Spanish 
language worthy of study for it» lite- 
rature alone?^BflF. Lwoua. 

530. May I venture to ask any of 
your readers to explain tiie meaning of 
tka following italic woids?— 

Shakspere, ''King Lear/' act i, so. 2. 
Sdmfmd, '' Wherefore shovdd I stand 
in^ihepkiffueofeustMif** 
Act i., sc 1. 
€km. ^ AnAwtU are vforth the want 
that $ou have wtmtei.** 



Also this phrase,— 

" I had at lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as / myself. 
What is the derivation of the words 

IhadasUeff^G.B.H, 

Answers to Questicois. 
494. lolo Morganwg (Edward Wil- 
liams) was a poet of some merit in 
Welsh and Eoglish. In 1 794 he issued 
two volumes of " English Poems, Lyric 
and PaBtoral,** by subseription; and 
shortly - afterwards two volumes of 
hymns in Welsh. His son, Mr. Taliessin 
Williams, himself a poet, in 1829 edited 
his Welsh po«n, " The Secret of the 
Bards of the Isle of Britain.'* He was 
a contributor fo the Cambrian Register, 
and had written an autobiography. He 
was intimately acquainted with the 
literature of the Principality and of 
England, especially Shakspere, and was 
generally well-informed. Southey says, 
in his " Life of Cowper,'* ** It grieves 
me to think what curious knowledge, 
and how much of it, has probably 
perished with poor old Edwud Wil- 
liams." He was a stonemason by trade, 
and worked at it all his lifetime. He 
was bom at Llancarvan, in Glamorgan- 
shire, 1747, and died at Flemingstone, 
in the same county, 17th Dec., 1826. 
— -Abebtawb* 



Cl^e Bmttm' Sttiwtu 



EEPORTS OF MtjrrrAL IMPBOVEMENT SOCIETIES. 



Juridical Socif^, Gkugow.'^The 
atnmversary of this society was held, 
3rd of March, in the George Hotel. The 
piesideBt, Mr. Arthur Alison, occmpied 
the ohair, Mr. Cunningham Sfonteith 
officiating as croupi«r. Among the 
gentlemen piesent were Sheriff Smith, 
I>r. Dunl^, Messrs. Thomas Stout, 
Gordon Smith, Lacblan Gowan, P. T. 
Toung, John Kaismith, Wm. Maclean, 



and a large company of young law- 
yers. Dinner havii^ been served, and 
the routine toasts di^>oeed of, the 
ohMrman gave the toast of the even- 
ing, " The Glasgow Jmridioal Sodety." 
Since, he said, I had the honour of pro- 
posing this toast last year, no very 
special or striking incidents have oc- 
curred in the history of the society— a 
circumstance which I can attribute 
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GcHj to its continned prosperitj; for in 
the case of associations, as with com- 
munities and nations, it is not periods 
of peaceful progress, but times of com- 
motion and discord, which furnish 
most abundantly the materials of which 
history is composed. During the past 
year the society has continued to aid 
in deyeloping those qualities and form- 
ing those habits of mind which go to 
constitute the successful pleader and 
the sound lawyer, and has been preying 
a handmaid to the schemes organized, 
not only in Scotl^d, but in England, 
for raising the professional standard of 
education to such an extent as to furnish 
a reliable guarantee of fitness, and to 
secure public confidence. We have 
received, what we always welcome, a 
considerable influx of new members. 
Some of these have already passed 
through the ordeal of a first attempt at 
public speaking^an ordeal which all 
must undergo, and one not soon to be 
forgotten. I dare say some of you 
may have experienced the fluttering 
of the heart or the trembling of the 
knees, and perhaps the sudden va- 
cuity of mind, which brought your 
first speech to a premature end, the 
sense of relief in sitting down being 
greatly modified by a confused and 
misty recollection of incoherent sen- 
tences, and a consciousness of gigantic 
purposes unaccomplished. However, 
the undaunted member, by perseverance, 
becomes able to recognize his own voice 
and individuality, self-possession is 
gained, thoughts do not unexpectedly 
evaporate as before, and the formerly 
unwilling words begin to come with 
comparative ease. In this, as in all 
things, he who has not courage to fail 
cannot hope to achieve success. A 
great master of the art has said that 
the speaker's first object must be to 
say somethiDg, leaving the manner and 
style of saying it for after-elaboration. 
But obviously the first requisite must 
be that he should have something to 
say, and that something must be some- 
thing definite, for we are apt to ascribe 
to want of language what is really 



attributable to dearth or confusion of 
ideas. If we have no ideas, or if our 
thoughts are hazy and confused, we 
need not expect to speak with effnt; 
the thoughts must first be definitely 
concaved and reduced to order. This 
necessitates what we expect of all our 
members— sedulous g«ieral study, as 
well as a careful application beforehand 
to the particular subject; while, as an 
additional means of training the mind 
to think definitely and orderly, pro- 
vision is made by the rules for occa- 
sional essays. This consideration of 
particular questions has a most benefi- 
cial infiuence. It teaches the student 
to apply to actual cases the general 
principles which he may have acquired 
in the course of reading. It strengthens 
power of concentration — a faculty in- 
valuable to the lawyer, — and brings 
before the mind of the student what 
might perhaps be styled the parallelo- 
gram of forces in law — ^namely, the 
modification which one rule of law 
undergoes by coming in contact with 
another. Once the young debate 
has made himself th(MX>ughly con- 
versant with his subject, and has 
ranged his ideas in order, be is some- 
times surprised at the facility with 
which he can give expression to those 
ideas, although, of course, that confi- 
dence and finency which are desirable 
can only be attained by lengthened 
practice. The language in which these 
ideas are clothed must, with few excep- 
tions, be simple and unadorned, because 
that is the only kind proper to the 
great bulk of cases with which lawyers 
have in practice to deal. Eloquence 
in the style of the ancients, or appeals 
to the emotions, would not only be lost, 
but would be ridiculous in the conmion- 
place and prosaic matters that lawyers 
have for the most part to do with. 
Whatever, consistently with truth and 
honour, will best promote his client's 
interest, the pleader is bound to do 
without a thought of personal display 
on his own part. His great object 
must always be to gain his case, and 
he can scarcely hope to attain that 
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object by appeals to the feelings of 
jiidges,whO| upon the bench, are under- 
stood to be deroid of emotion. His 
best policj, according to those who 
haye had great experience, is to present 
a logical array of argument in plun, 
intelUgible language. Snch, therefore, 
is the style of speaking which we en- 
deavour to cultivate. If the training 
which the society affords promotes, as 
I believe it does, that clearness of per- 
ception and readiness of resource so 
essential to the lawyer, called upon as 
he often is to speak in sudden emer- 
gencies, to reply to the argaments of 
an opponent, or encounter unexpected 
disclosures of fact, it is worthy of all 
encouragement Perhaps the best 
testimony to its usefulness consists in 
the success which has hitherto attended 
it, and the favourable recognition it 
has received. In a conmiunity like 
this, whose commerce is yearly on the 
increase, and in which proportionately 
increasing demands are being made 
upon law, such a society is, I think, of 
special importance. I trust, therefore, 
that the members, and especially the 
younger members, on whom must soon 
rest the chief responsibility, will not 
allow its prosperity to decline, but will 
devote themselves with energy and zeal 
to the advancement of its interests, so 
as not merely to maintain but to en- 
hance the reputation it has gained. 

The toast was cordially received. 

The croupier next gave " The Sheriffs 
of the county," coupled with the name 
of Sheriff Smith, who briefly responded. 
A number of other toasts followed. 

The Wick and PuUeneytovm Young 
Ifen't Improvement Association. — ^This 
institution has made considerable pro- 
gress since last yearns report. A num- 
ber of young men have made import- 
ant strides in ^ mental improvement," 
which they would never have thought 
of but for the aid given by this society. 
When some of the elder members left 
the locality, their loss was greatly felt; 
but now such a number of intelligent 
young men are connected with the 



association, that blanks so occasioned 
are instanUy filled. On the departure 
of members whose labours have been 
greatly appreciated, the association pre- 
sents them with books, which marks 
of esteem were bestowed last year on 
ICr. George Calder, leaving for Egypt, 
and Mr. Wm. Gann, for Canada. Like- 
wise prizes were given last year to each 
school and academy in town for profi- 
ciency in Scripture history ; and various 
sums for charitable purposes. The 
association, however, does not merely 
consult the advancement of its mem- 
bers individually, but also endeavours 
to advance the literary tastes of the 
community by instituting courses of 
lectures. Samuel Laing, Esq., Ex- 
Finance Minister of India, delivered a 
very able lecture to the association last 
September, on the " Trade and Finance 
of Great Britain.'* Our course this year 
W88 delivered by the following gentle- 
men:— "The Ocean," by M. McLen- 
nan, Esq., solicitor ; ** The Social Pro- 
blem," by the Rev. Wm. Lillie, A.M., 
D.D.; " Man Physically, Intellectually, 
and Morally considered," by Mr. Wm. 
Jamie, of Thurso; " Life and La- 
bours of the Apostle Paul," by the Bev. 
John Maokay, of Lybster; *' Primeval 
Man, and Traces of Pre-historic Times 
in Caithness and the North," by Joseph 
Anderson, Esq., editor; and **Now-a- 
days," by John Mackie, Esq., edi- 
tor. The society has under its con- 
sideration the propriety of getting the 
lectures printed. In January the 
annual social meeting was held; Mr. 
George Miller Sutherland occupied the 
chair. Other members gave addresses. 
Songs, music, and recitations were 
given by the members and their part- 
ners. The following are officials: — 
Patron, Earl of Caithness ; Honorary 
Presidents, Provost Louttit, Dr. Sin- 
clair, and Dr. Lillie; President, John 
Bobeortson; Vice-presidents, Alexander 
Davidson and George Thomson ; Secre- 
tary, George Miller Sutherland; Trea- 
surer, Daniel Sutherland; Auditor, 
David Kellie, along with a committee 
of management. 
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OB, AIDS TO SELF-CULTUBE. 



STUDIES IN ENGUSH LITEBATURE. 

Popb'b " EasAY ON Oeiticjism,'* contiamcL 

[Critlo» ought n«t to treat poets imgeneroiisly.] 

" But folhtowff wits (28) from that ttUeaiion stratfed; 
Who could not win the mistress wooed the maid: 
Against the poeto their own arms they turned ; 
Sure to hate most the men from whom they learned. 
So modem Apothecaries, taoght the art 
By doctors^ bills to ploi/ the doctors' i>ar^ 
Bold in the j>rac^'ce o£ mistaJcen roles, 



104 
105 



110 



MaATONGS OF WOBDS IK iTALfOB, AB SimaX8TI^ff0 lt>R PJSAPHBlSINOi 



Line 104. Sacceeding; design de- 
parted. 

105. Gain; songht favoor from. 

106. In opposition to; set. 

107. Certain f disUke; derived their 
knowledge. 



108. Becent dispensers of drags. 

109. Medical men; imitate; profes* 
sional dnty. 

110. Daringly ; empiric ose ; erroneous. 



(28) " WU may be described as consisting in annn^Epeeted and ingmionsemiw 
bination of ideas of such a nature as not to carry away the attention from the 
ingenuity disjdayed; A stroke of wit is a feat of intelleetnal deztoity ocoadoni^ 
snrprise and admiration, much of the same kind as those which ars ezeited 1^ 
exhibitions of sleight-of-hand, or by other performances in idiich mnsonlar adroit^ 
ness brings out unlooked-for results; but its effects on the obsenror are far moie 
liable to be enhanced hy the operation of other principles. To he witty, then, 
according to my view, a combination of ideas must be, in the firstjdaee, unexpected; 
secondly, ingenious; thudly, of such a ns^toxv as not to mthdraw the atteirtio& 
from the ingenuity displayed. 

^ 1. The first great class of witty comhinitieBS compnses- tiioee ia whteh the 
ingenuity consists in employing the same word or phrase in two senses—fons. 
2. Another class of strokes of wit is constituted by those in which a phrase has 
not only a double meaning, not only server to denote tmf dilfevent thho^, but to 
indicate an analogy between those things^ These tan wome^Smm eoaeti&ni m 
puns, but if they are to be called puns they are at all e^rants eatitied to the pn^ 
of genuine wit. 3. A third class of instances of wit are those wiiich eontahi a 
double analogy, or double contrast, in the ideas; or, in other words, where the ebjeds 
compared are shown to agree or disagree in two points. 4w A fourth class of hN 
stances is made up of those in which the point Hes in s(mieihing implied and not 
expressed, something indirect or eorert, often a latent compliment or slf sazcasm; 
differing in this resp^fr^imi tiielost class, where the whole meaning is frUlyderebpii. 
5. A fifth class consists of instances in which an expression used Iff one persoB ii 
caught up by another, and pushed to some unexpectisd aeeeptation or remiit'^* 
8. Bailey. 
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Prescribe, apfHy, and call their maBtoRS fools. 
Some on the Uaoet of anoient authors foref. 
Nor time, nor moths, e'er spoiled so much as the;. 
Some 4nljffHamy without vnoentMf sSA, 

Write duU receipts how poems (29) may be made: 1 15 

These lea?e the seme their learning to dispk^, 
And those explain the meanmg quite awaj " 
[Critics ought to study the works of the ancients, e,g.f Homer, Yirgil, Aristotle, 
&c., with care and for guidance.] 

** You, then, whose Judgment the rig^ course would fker, 
Know well each ancient's j>rop«r dutracter; 
Bis/o&fa, (30) sitiQeetf scope in every page; 12(^ 



111. Gire directions regarding specific 
remedies, and make use of them in cases. 

112. Writings; commit havoc. 

113. Wasted. 

114. Uninterestingly puerile; origi- 
nality's. 

115. Prolix directions. 



16. Meaning; acquirements. 

117. Interpretation; signification 
entirely. 

118. Proper; pass along skilfully. 

119. Comprehend; special peculi- 
arity. 

120. Plot, topic, aim. 



(39) "A poem murt present its subject aa an organic whole, which, though mad« 
up of parts eommoD, it may be, to an in&iibe variety of other wholes, is itself dlstiaet 
fix>m every other whole, an^ is recognizable at once for what it is, an individual not 
identical with any other individual of the same general character. Ai^ preseBta»> 
ti(m of a subject that falls short of this tends either towards scientific abstractioii 
or towards tiie utterly inarticulate, that which nmther intellect nor imagination 
has firmly grasped or clearly apprehended. This is the principle we shall apply 
to th« compositions we are called to judge in deciding on their imaginative power. 
As to questions of form, we have already stated that rhythm, metre» and all that 
constitntes the mode of expression rather than the substance — though in art it ia 
hazardous to draw hard lines of distinction where form is net conventional— «k« 
spoataneous, natural signs of the singer's emotion; and as regards the reader, 
at oBce an index to the singer's intensity of poetic temperaturt— a kind of metro- 
nome, and the medium throogh which the same heatt of emotion ii kindled in the 
readeiv and he is infused with the passion as w^ aa the imaginative perception of 
the subject. All, then, we have to ask ourselves in reference to the form of any 
particular poem is, whether it does express the emotion of the writer, and that of 
a great seul raised to the height (tf its subject, or of a little soul vainly striving to 
warm ita thin blood, but puny, starved, and shivering, even in presraoe of the 
central fires of the universe. To any poem which will stand the teat of appHeation 
of these principles the tribute of our heiff^ admiratien ia due, and wUl be joyful^ 
^^r-^eorge BrimU^'s '* £ssa^," *' Po^ry md CrUioisin;' p. 207. 

(30) " A fable, mdeed, is an imitation of actiea; lor I mean by Sifahle here the 
cempoeition of mddents. . . . Every tragedy has scenic apparatus, manners, 
and a £ible, and melody, and, in a sinutar manner, sentiment. But the greatest of 
these is the combination of the incidents. For tra^pody is an imitation, not of men 
but of aetiens, ^ life, and of felici^. For infelicity oonsista in action, and the end 
is a^ certain action, and not a quality. Hen, however, ara persons of a certain cha- 
racter aemrding to their actions, they are happy or the contrary. The end of 
tragedy, thevefoie, does not consist in imitatting manners^ but it embraees manners 
lat of actims; so that the action and the fable are the end of tragedy. 
The greatest parts by which M\m allurea.tiia soul am tharevofcileoM and 
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lUKgionf eowntry^ gemut of his age: 121 

Without all these at once hefore your ejes, 

Ccml you may, bat neyer cHHdu. 

Be Homer's (31) works your tlnidjf and delight^ 

121, Fidthy land, intellectaal state. | 124. Earnest object of thought; loving 
123. Find firalt" caprieionsly; jadge I pemsaL 
eorreetly. | 

discoveries. Again, it is likewise an eyidence of. this, that those who attonpt to 
write tragedies acquire the power of expressing a thing in tragic dioticm and 
manners accurately before they can compose a iable, as was the case with nearly 
all the first poets. The B&ble, therefore, is the principal part, and, as it were, the 
soul of tragedy; but the manners are next in rank." — Aristotle*s " Poetic^ Chaps. 
VI. and Vin. 

(31) '' Homer was born, probably, about nine hundred years before the Christian 
era, and three hundred after the Trojan war. He is ^own only by his works ; 
for though seyen cities contended for the honour of giving him birth, no authentic 
documents renudn to decide the contest From very early times much industry 
has been wasted by learned men on the birthplace of Homer; and if the Emperor 
Adrian was willing to rely on the answer of the oracle, who fixed it at Ithaca, 
posterity, less credulous, refuses to acquiesce in such suspicious authority. Per- 
haps the town of Smyrna and the island of Chios exhibit the best pretensions to 
that honour. . . . His verses were first sung in Ionia by the rhapsodists, or 
reciters. Not being then collected into books, they would chant some favourite 
part of them, — ^the quarrel of Achilles with Agamemnon,'or the death of Patrodus, 
or the parting of Hector and Andromache. Lycurgus, in his voyage to Ionia, first 
collected and brought them to Lacedemon, whence they spread through the whole 
of Greece. In the time of Solon and Pisistratus, Hipparchus, son of the latter, 
made a new copy at Athens by order of his father, which was currently in use till 
the time of Alexander the Great. That prince commanded Callisthenes and Auax- 
archus carefully to review the poems of Homer, which must have been altered in 
passing through so many hands and so many countries. Aristotle was consulted 
about this edition, which was called the casket, because Alexander enclosed a oopy 
of it in a small box of inestimable value, taken on his journey from Arbela, amidst 
the spoils of Darius. This he always kept under his pillow, saying that the most 
precious casket in the whole world should contain the finest work of human genius. 
After the death of Alexander, Zenodorus, of Ephesus, again revised this edition, 
under the reign of the first of the Ptolemies. Finally, under Ptolemy Philometer, 
five hundred years before Christ, Aristarchus, so celebrated for his taste and under- 
standing, undertook the last revision of the poems of Homer. This eclipsed all 
others ; it is the one which has come down to us, and seems to have sufifered few 
essential alterations. That the choice of his subject was not more happy than the 
execution of his plan is a commendation bestowed on Homer by the bciet critics of 
every age. The description that Homer gives of characters is throughout consis- 
tent, and his manner, though simple, is sublime. His images are finished pictures, 
his reflections are moral axioms. His imagination is rich in a superlative degree; 
and his knowledge is universaL He is of all professions — poet, orator, mathemati- 
cian, philosopher, geographer, and artisan. In the order of his story there is a 
variety, and in the relation of it an energy, which are produced by elevation of 
genius; and his verses, which delight the ear by their rhythm and their cadence, 
denominate him the true poet of nature.*'— i2ev. D, H, Urqukar€s " CommmUxriu 
on CUusicdl Learning!^ Sect. IL, pp. 69—75. 
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Bead them bj day, and meditate hj night; 125 

Thence ybrm jonr judgment, thence yonr maxims bring, 

And trace the Moses upward to their spring; 

Still with itself compared, his text peruse; 

And let joar comment be the Mantnan Mose. 

When first young Maro, in his boundless mind, 130 

A work t' outlast immortal Rome designed, 

Perhaps he seemed above the critics' (32) law, 

And but from nature's fountain scorned to draw. 

But when t' examine every part he came, 

Nature and Homer were, he found, the same. 135 

Convinced, amazed, he checks the bold design, 

And rules as strict his laboured work confine^ 

As if the Stagyrite overlooked each line, (33) 

Learn hence for ancient rules &just esteem; 

To copiy nature is to copy them.'' 140 



125. Think deeply upon. 

126. Derive; general rules. 

127. Attentively observe; origin. 

128. Read. 

129. Illustrative guide. 

131. Intended to produce. 

132. Appeared; governing guidance. 

133. Except; thought it beneath him. 

134. Investigate attentively. 



135. Discovered. 

136. Seriously persuaded, astonished; 
restrains. 

137. Severe; painstaking; control. 

138. Surveyed. 

139. From this example; proper re- 
gard. 

140. Imitate. 



(32) " When the persuasive arts were grown into repute, and the power of moving 
the affections became^he study and emulation of the forward vnts and aspiring 
gemuses of the times, it would necessarily happen that many geniuses of equiJ 
size and strength, though less covetous of public applause, of power, or of influence 
over mankind, would content themselves with the contemplation merely of these 
enchanting arts. These they would the better enjoy, the more they refined their 
taste and cultivated their ear. . . . Hence was the origin of Critics; who 
as arts and sciences advanced, would necessarily come withal into repute; and being 
heard with satisfaction in their turn, were at length tempted to become aidhors, 
and appear in public. . . . When such a race as this was once risen, it was 
no longer possible to impose on mankind by what was specious and pretending. 
The public would be paid in no false wit or jingling eloquence." — Shaftei^rtfs 
" Characteristics" 

(33) ^ If ever, therefore, we are engaged in a work which requires a grandeur 
of style and exalted sentiments, would it not then be of use to raise in ourselves 
such reflections as these? — How in this case would Homer, or Plato, or Demos- 
thenes have raised their thoughts ? Or, if it be historical, how would Thuoydides? 
For these celebrated persons, being proposed by us for our pattern and imitation, 
"will in some degree lift up our souls to the standard of their own genius. It will 
be yet of greater use if to the preceding reflections we add these: — ^What would 
Homer or Demosthenes have thought of this piece? or what judgment would they 
have passed upon itf It is really a noble enterprise to frame such a theatre and 
tribunal, to sit on our own compositions, and submit them to scrutiny, in which 
such celebrated heroes must preside as our judges, and be at the same time our 
evidence."— Zon^«»a# " On the SubUme," Sect. XIX. 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF ENGUSH STKTAX. 



The subject of a sentence maj be,— 

1st, Simple, ue., consisting of one 
noon or its eqaiyalent. 

Snd, Compound, «. e., consisdng of 
itwo or more nouns, or their equivalents, 
connected together in thought. 

8rd, Complex, t. e., consisting of a 
noon (or nouns) or its (or their) equiya- 
lent, with some related idea attached. 

Examples: — 1. Luther preached; 
The German Reformer preached. 

2. Zuther and Melancthon BtniitA. 
The German Reformer and hiesooad- 

ju4or MelanethonMUi^9d. 

3. Lutherj who inaugwated the Re^ 
formaUon^ wrote. 

The notable Reformer qfOermnuf, 
whose ardour was un^gmnckdble, 
preached. 

Queen Victoria^ in whomcM ihe good 
quaUties of a ruler exist, spoke. 
.' Additions made to the subject of a 
sentence are called enhrgemtnts. 

The enhrgemeuts of a aimple iubjeet 
maybe,— 

1. A nmm in apposition, t. &, aigni- 
fjiog the same person or thing; e-^t 
l/nHiam the Conqueror died. 

2. A noun in the possessiTe ease; 
6; jr., WUUan'jS dagger broke. 

8. A preposition fallowed hy a noon; 
a.^., The hopea qf WiUiam were ez- 
eited. 

4. An adjeetiva ; «. g^ The ri^M grapes 
ML 

5. A participle, or verbal clause; 
t,g^ Nelson, haioimg been wounds, felL 

6. A participial clanse, with ka snb- 
ordinate oom^emeat; «.^., Sir Walter 
Seott, haoing written " Waverlejf,*' laid 
it aside. 

7. A plvase er quotation; e.^., 
These words, "" England ea^pects that 
entry man this dag wiU do Ms dutg^* 
formed Nelson's motto. 

8. Any number of the above enlarge- 
ments maj be emplojed regarding the 
same subject; e.y., — 

Chaucer^ the earliest of the English 



poets, author of msoy works of great 
interest and beauty, having attuned to 
a good old age, respected for his worth, 
valued for his talents, honoured for his 
goodness, wearing grey hairs as a crown 
and wisdom as an ornament, being 
stricken with disease, died. 

Compound StAjects may be enlarged 
by the addition to each (^ the compo- 
nent nouns, or their equivalents, such 
increments as might be attached to 
simple subjects. 

E,g.^ Socratss, the adapter of oon- 
troversy to philosophizing, a man bappy 
in life and noble in dea^; Plata, the 
propounder of dialectic snbtlety, a 
thinker of a reputatioii not readily 
matched among men; and ArietoUe, the 
founder of Logic, the legislator of na- 
ture, whose labours have inflaenofJ all 
future ages, believed in the sours iBmior- 
tality. 

A Complex Subject admits of enlarge- 
ment by — 

A £Mative Prooeaa; «• g^ Clioero^ 
wboae orations shocdc the seoata-beoae 
of Boom, mpbraided Catiline; CsBsar, 
who wrote the ** OoramentarieB " with 
his pen, conquered Gallia with his 
sword. 

The general law of syntax ia that 
eonsisteney of thought and af egprssaien 
ooght to be preserved. Heaoa the fal- 
lowing rules may be deduced, vis.: — 

1. The subject of a verb nmat be in 
the nominative case. 

2. The verb must agree in ittmber 
aid pensea with the sut^ect; i. «., if the 
stit^ject is staple, or complex and sin- 
gular in meoatn^, the vecb must be sin- 
gular; but if the subject is oemplex or 
plural in meaning^ the verb must be 
pkraL ThejMrsofi of the verb depends 
on the relation in wiiiQh the salgeot is 
presented in thought in the sentence. 

If the saliject speala»,the verb is put 
in the first person; if the soigeok is 
addreesedf in the seoondj if it is ^foksn 
about or of in the lihird: e. g^ 
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l0t Singnlsr. / kww a ehild when 
first I heard the eoand of the great aea. 

2nd Sing. ** Heber, thou art not dead, 
— <Ao« caMtt not die." 

8rd Sing. ** And now the gke. 
Of the load hills thahet with its moun- 
tain mirth." 

Ist PloraL ^* In all the bends we ever 

hore^ 
We grieved, toe sighed^ toe toept ; we 
' utiyet bhuhed heSott,** 

2nd PL ^'RowwoMyouhef 
If He which is the Top of Jadgment 

should 
Bat jadge 70a as ifou aref** 



SrdPl. '^ The pale fbantomtiof the 

slain 
Glide nightly o*er the silent plain.** 

The meamnff attached to eoUaotiTe 
or partitive noons determines the mfm- 
ber of the Terb in a sentence ; -e. ^.)— 

The^^ntZdoe is contented to laboar. 

The poptUaee are impatient of re- 
straint. 

k portion of the thinkers of Biitain 
fctffourt that theory. 

A portion of oar writeiB give little 
heed to the matter. 

N.£. — Pronoons follow th* same rales 
as noons in regard to ntimber and pir- 
son. 
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LAMABTnra*s "Vie de CsBsar,** writ- 
ten for the Civilisateur long ago, has 
been reissned by M. M. Levy Frferes. 

Macaalay*s *'Life in India" has 
been receiving illostration from the pen 
of Major D. L. Richardson, in the Court 
Journal. 

The Bev. C. H. Hartshorne, of Hoi- 
denby, historical antiqaarian and lite- 
rary writer, died 11th March. 

The veteran andvolominons German 
philosopher, Heinrich Bitter (b. at 
Zerbat, 1791), is issning an ** Encyclo- 
psedia of the Philosophic Sciences." ^ 

A new edition of Lother's Latin 
Works, by Dr. H. Schmidt, of Frank- 
fort, is in coarse of pnblication. 

Herman Grimm has been nnable to 
find a public in Germany for a transla- 
tion of £merson*s works. 

Bey. T. Lathbury, M.A., incumbent of 
St. 6imon*s, Bristol, author of *^ The 
History of the Convocation of the Church 
of En^and,** &c., died 11th Feb., aged 
66. 

A biography of Cardinal Wiseman 
IB to be prepared as early as possible by 
— Maguire, M.P., author of a "Me- 
moir of Father Matthew.** 



" Lives of the Archbirirops of Can- 
terbury " are in process of publication 
by Rev. W. F. Hook ; and arrangements 
have been made for a series of " Me- 
moirs of the Archbishops of Tori^*' 
We shall thus have a biographical his- 
tory of the Church of England. 

Mrs. Harding (" Belle Boyd **) is pre- 
paring a work on the Southern War of 
Independence. 

The correspondence of Baron Hum- 
boldt, with biographic notices of his 
friends, is to be published. 

Ez-king Otho is employed at Bam- 
berg in compiling a ^Dictionary of 
Modem Greek.** 

George Musgrave, HA., has in the 
press a literal bkmk verse tnmslation 
of Homer*s " Odyssey.** 

M. E. Bdnan, who is on his way home 
from the Holy Land, will issue the first 
volume of his " Life of the Apdstles*' 
early in June. 

Samuel Lucas, of Queen*s College, 
Oxford, Is to edit a new serial, bearing 
the Jerroldsian title of The ShSOing 



Hein Friswell is said to be the editor 
of the Watoh-Tower. 
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A xnonnmental statue of Artfro, the 
distingniBbed French savant (1786 — 
1853), is to be erected in his birth- 
town, Estagel, in the Eastern Pyrenees. 

G. P. Bond, Professor of Astronomj 
at Harvard College, Cambridge, Massa* 
chnsetts, the most renowned of American 
astronomers, to whom the Boyal Soci- 
ety's medal was TOted this year, died 
17th Feb. 

The Archbishop of York will preside 
at the Literary Fund dinner on lOth 
May. 

Professor Max Muller is engaged 
upon a translation of the Vedas, the 
ancient books of the Brahmins. 

A people's edition of John I., King 
of Saxony's, translation of the '* Divina 
Commedia," with its famous historical 
commentary, is in preparation for the 
Dante celebration in May, to which the 
translator has been invited as a literary 
guest 

The Snlton has set apart 100,000 
piastres, about £700 (?), annually, for 
the translation of the best works of all 
countries. 

Bey. S. H. Beynolds, of Brazenose 
College, Oxford, is engaged on a '* New 
System of Modem History." 

Of the "Globe Shakspere" 40,000 
copies have been issued. 

Bev. Charles Merivale's '* History of 
the Bomans under the Empire" is to 
be reissued in eight cabinet volimies 
early. M. F. Hennebert has com- 
menced a translation of it into French. 

Leopold C. Martin has prepared a 
" Catalogue of Contributions to English 
Literature by the Civil Servants of the 
Crown and East India Company, from 
,1794 to 1863." 

The Sunday at Home is to have set 
on similar rails the Da^ of Best f and 
the Englithman^s Magazine is to be 
flanked by the Watch-Tower. 

C. £. Turner, author of ** Our Great 
Writers," has been appointed Lector in 
English in the University of St. Peters- 
burg. 



The distinguished German S^nitic 
scholar, Peter Thurweiser, died in Feb., 
aged 80. 

Mr. B. Buchanan, author of " Under- 
tones," is to give us a yolume of Idyls. 
They are to be called " Poems of Plo- 
verdale." 

L. P. Gratiolet, the French natural- 
ist and anatomist, died 17ihFeb.y aged 
50. 

"Fifty Modem Poems" are to be 
provided by Wm. Allingham, the Bal- 
lyshannon singer, author of " Daj and 
Night Songs;" "Lawrence Bloonofield 
in Ireland," &c 

Jules Michelet (b. 1798), the French 
historian, is engaged upon " Lives of 
the Twelve Casars." 

A drama — sacred or profane?— on 
" Judas Iscariot," is in the press for 
Messrs. Straban. 

A new edition of " Csssar's Commen- 
taries," translated into German bj H. 
P. L. Hans and Dr. F. Stack, is an- 
nounced as in preparation. 

Napoleon III.'s "Historic Fragments, 
1688 and 1830," have been issued at 
Berlin by J. Springer. 

Baron Nicholas Josika (b. 1796), the 
Walter Scott of Hungary, whose novels 
consist of upwards of seventy volumes, 
died at Dresden 27th Feb. 

Professor F. Florentine has repub- 
lished his " Lectures on Aristotle and 
the Aristotelic Philosophy," delivered 
at Bologna, 1863-64, as an introduc- 
tion to a " Hbtory of Greek Thought." 

A young and rising Italian poetess, 
Antoinette Sacchi, has translated By- 
ron's " Don Juan," " in ottava rima." 

M. Bogeard, author of a " Burlesque 
on Jules Caesar," entitled a " History of 
Labienus," republished in the Dai% 
News of 20th March, has seen fit to 
hurry in hot haste from Paris to Brus- 
sels. His book has been seized by the 
police. 

"A Text-book of JEsthetlcs," by Pro-- 
fessor Beidl, is in the press. 
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DE. SAMUEL JOHNSON— ENGLISH LEXICOGEAPHY. 

" What the middle of the last century has to be proud of is Dr. Johnson's 
colossal work, the first great dictionary of our langnage." — ffenty Meed. 

" Had Johnson left nothing but his * Dictionary/ one might have traced there 
a great intellect, a genuine man. Looking to its clearness of definition, its general 
solidity, honesty, insight, and successful method, it may be called the best of all 
the dictionaries." — Thomas Carlffle. 

Lexicogbapht is a necessary result of literature. Colloq[uial 
speech carries its own interpretation in it, or an interpreter is at 
nand in the speaker. Bat a book is visible thought, the whole 
worth and use of which depends on its being rightly understood. 
Books— at least true books — are soul and heart and life illuminated 
and preserved for us — the open secret of living thought ; but they 
are tnought^ivritten in symbols, the elements of which — words — we 
must understand. An accurate acquaintance with the meaning of 
words is indispensable both to the thorough expression and the right 
reception of thought. In that resides the very eye of sight and the 
Tery tongue of utterance in thinking man. 

Dictionary is the English form of the medieval Latin word 
dictionarium, a book of words or phrases. The purpose of a 
dictionary is to explain the signification of words, '* and the problem 
of which it professes to furnish the solution may be stated thus the 
word being given to find its signification, or the idea it is intended 
to convey. Eor ease of reference the words included in the scope 
of the book are generally arranged in alphabetical order, so that a 
dictionary may be sufficiently well defined as an alphabetical list 
of the words composing a language, with explanations of their 
respective meanings, either in that same language or in the syno- 
nymous words of one different language or more. When such a 
work consists merely of the juxtaposition of synonj^ms, it is called a 
vocabulary. When the words collected and explained are only of 
rare occurrence, or employed in certain writers, it is termed a 
glossary ; and when references are given to the particular passages 
of any work in which the words are to be found, we name it a con- 
cordance ; while if it is implied that all or nearly all the words and 
phrases a language contains are comprehended in the book, it may 
get the title of thesaurus, or treasury. Such are a few of the most 
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usual terms bv which collectionB of words, alphabetically arranged 
aud individually explained, are designated, of which, perhaps, the 
Greek deriyatiye Lexicon, may be considered the generic name. 

Dictionaries, in the special sense in which we now-a-days employ 
the word, are of comparatively modem origin. Among the anciento 
no work answering to a modern dictionary appears to have existed. 
Indeed it is not easy to see how any such book could have its place 
among the possibilities of the classic ages, for literature was not 
generally accessible then, and there would neither be facilities for 
such- a compilation nor a demand for it when made. Collections of 
words and terms most probably every teacher had and every learned 
man made, but these would be phrase-books rather than dictionaries. 
It is not at all likely they either attempted or pretended to bring 
together into one consecutive list all the words contained in either 
their own or in any other tongue. Dictionaries cQuld scarcely be 
possible till after the invention of printing, when the instructiveness 
of oral speech was widely supplemented by that of visible language 
— that is, by b ooks readily (more or less) attainable by many. The 
" Homeric Words " of the sophist Apollonius for his pupil Apian, 
the "Onomasticon "of Julias Pollux, the Lexicons of Suidala, Harpo- 
cration, Hesychius, &c., or the "Etymologicum Magnum** of Marcus 
Musurus (if it is his) can scarcely be counted dictionaries in any, 
still less in the modem, sense. 

Printing changed this as well as many other things. Among the 
books which Guttenberg issued, Balbi's " Catholicon,*' 1460, a 
grammar and dictionary of the Latin language, had considerable 
value. Calepio's work, between 1502 and 1581, had sotne repute ; 
Pynson's ** Promjjtorius Puerorum," 1499, oflfered assistance in 
turning English into Latin ; and Elyot's " Latin and English 
Dictionary," 1538, supplied facilities for translating the Koman 
writers into the vernacular. Bobert Stephen's " Thesaurus,** 1631, 
may be said to have made an epoch in Latin lexicography, as Heniy 
Stephens did for Greek, in 1572, by the publication of his 
•* Thesaurus *' of that language. 

Among our notes (maae several years ago) on the English lexi- 
cographers who preceded Johnson, we find the names of William 
BiSlokar, whose dictionary is dated 1585 ; Edward Cocker (1631— 
1671), the arithmetician, under whose name a dictionary was issued 
by John Hawkins a century later; EHsha Coles, stenographer 
and grammarian (1640 — 1700) ; Edward Philips, Milton's nephew, 
compiler of "A World of Words ** (1631—1696) ; John Kersey, the 
algeorabt, whose " English Dictionary ** is dated 1674 ; ID^atnaniel 
Bailay (d. 1742), author of the " Dictionarium Britanmcum," 
1736, whose " Universal English Dictionary ** had reached a fourth 
edition in 1728 ; and Thomas Dyche, who issued a " New General 
English Dictionary ** in 1710, which had reached a seventh edition 
in 1762. These, however, were men mostly of small attainments in 
this particular direction, and their works were by no means com- 
plete, systematic, or satisfactory. Some of them were really only 
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glossaries of kard or ** inkhora " terms, and none of them professed 
to present a complete vocabulary of the language of literature even 
in their own time* They were more like the notes of schoolmasters 
alphabetically arranged than the expository and explsmatory works 
which we now understand by the name Dictionary. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century any writer who wished 
to acquire a knowledge of the words current in JBnglish speech and 
luable in its literature, required to consult the several glossaries 
affixed to editions of the old poets, and such works as Sir Henry 
Spelman's " Archselogus," or the antiquarian writings of Sir Epger 
Twysden, Edmund Gribson, Basil Kennett, &c. To these he might 
add the use of the Italian-English " World of Wordes " of " resolute 
John Florio" (1595) ; the " Esclairoissement" of the French language 
by John Palsgrave (1630) ; and the " Word-book" of Bishop Cooper 
(1517—1504). or the " Polyglot Lexicons " of John Barret (1573), 
John Morel (1583) ; Minsheu's "Dictionary of Eleven Languages" 
(1617), and James Howell (1594—1664), the learned and versatile 
Welshman's " Dictionary," &o. Besides these, and as helps to the 
proper understanding of the English tongue, there existed the first 
printed " Anglo-Saxon Dictionary " (1659), by Wm. Somner, Spel- 
man lecturer at Cambridge j the " Etymologicon Linguae Anglicanae" 
of Stephen Skinner (1622—1667), published posthumously, under 
the care of Thomas Henshaw (1671), with addenda and notes, as 
well as the " Etymologioum AngHcanum " of Francis Junius 
(1589—1678), edited from his papers by Edward Lye in 1743. 
Dr. John Harris's " Lexicon Technicum " (1706 — 1710), Ephraim 
Chambers's *' Cyclopaedia " (1728), Dr. De Coetlogon's " Universal 
History of Arts and Sciences" (1745), Barrow's "New and Uni- 
versal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences " (1757), and a " JN^ew and 
Complete Dictionary of Arts and Sciences " (1754), though they 
preceded the dictionary of the great English lexicographer, can 
scarcely be regarded as competitors in his field, for they partook 
more of the character of expository treatises alphabetically 
arranjged than of a mere explanation of the words employed in 
practical and speculative science — they were dictionaries of facts, 
things, thoughts, and opinions rather than of words. 

Such were the materials available by the scholar who could 
possess himself of them, and had wit enough to use them well for 
the acquisition of a thorough and exhaustive knowledge of the com- 
ponent elements of the English language, and the significations 
attached or attachable to the vocables which constituted that lan- 
guage. As in our days, so in thosQ, scholars were rarely wealthy ; 
but books were then both scarcer and dearer, while consulting and 
reference libraries were fewer and more difficult to visit as well as 
less accessible when reached. But the difficulty of procuring the 
books was not even so great an obstacle in the way of securing a 
full and adequate acquaintance with words and their meanings as 
that of attaining such a comprehensive grasp of the naaterials as to 
mould th^m into a unity worthy of the name of knowledge, and to 
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subdue them to uBefulnesfl for oneself and for others. This de- 
manded not only a wide and yaried snrTey of literature, a retentiye 
memory and obserrant mind, patient comparison, sedulous induc- 
tion, clearness and vigour of intellect, and tireless in^uisitiveness, 
but also distinct conceptive faculty, a peculiar sagacity m definition, 
and the originality to weld and combine these scattered elements of 
language into a new and unique whole. 

A man at last arose capable of forming a great and noble 
ideal, able to see the need of the age and to supply it, powerful 
enough in mind not only to perceive the problem of literature, 
but also to solve it. Literature was then about to pass from 
scholars, pedants, and patrons to the people ; readers were about 
to be multiplied, to whom no tongue was known, save that whidi 
was learned in the notable college of daily life. The populariza- 
tion of literature was an impossibility until a medium of trans- 
ference was found for the tnoughts of writers into the minds 
of ordinary readers. To effect this passage of ideas from 
thinker to reader, a common language, or at least a language 
capable of becoming common, required to be provided. The 
vernacular and colloquial speech of a country can never supply an 
effective vocabulary for original or profound thought. It is the 
current medium for exchanging common and every-day ideas, and 
limits itself to the minimum of necessary words. The lexicon of 
ordinary life is very small, and its words receive by far the larger 
share of their intelligibility from action than from utterance. 
Literature, on the other hand, demands a copious and carefully de- 
fined collection of expressions. It often deals with the remote and 
the impalpable, the abstract and the strange. Its language, like its 
thoughts, is often either far-fetched, new, or deeply sought for. 
The results of research necessitate expressions suitable to their 
objects, and are inexplicable without them. To register and ex- 
plain the language of literature was therefore indispensable to its 
popularization, its progress, and its power. 

We do not note an accidental synchronism when we say that 
the existence of literature as a Fourth Estate in the realm, the 
potency of newspapers and magazines, the possibilitjr of dispensing 
with patrons and appealing to the people, the effective persuasive- 
ness of books, the permeating power of thinkers — ^in fact a free 
press — depended on and waited for the advent of some great 
spirit whose might and judgment would enable him to legislate in 
language, and codify, as it were, at once the laws and the licences 
of speech. Journals there were in early times, magazines were 
gathering into form and shaping their conditions, essayists were 
striving to pierce into the farther reaches of the population, and 
books were patron-pushed into many circles which they would 
not else have visited ; but the true date of the commencement of 
the diffusion of knowledge among the people is that in which, a 
hundred and ten years ago, Samuel Johnson — of whose life we 
shall now proceed to give some account — first provided an inter- 
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medium for thinkers and readers, a language usable by and compre* 
hensible to either party, in his " Dictionary of the English lan- 
guage " (1765). 

Michael Johnson, of Lichfield, and Sarah Forde were married on 
19th June, 1706, in the church of Packwood, a small parish in the 
county of Warwick, in the neighbourhood of which tne father of 
the latter, a Warwickshire yeoman, dwelt. Their eldest son, 
Samuel, was born in Lichfield, 7th Sept., old style (18th, new). 
His father carried on at this time the double business of a book- 
seller and a tanner, and had, besides, the honour of bein^ one of 
the magistrates of the cathedral city in which he kept his head- 
quarters--for he carried his bookstall, as was then customary, to 
all the chief fairs in the midland counties. He was well known to 
the rectors, curates, and schoolmasters in all the country round as a 
man notable for his lo?e of books, his conyersational, and his contro- 
versial power. He was a zealous churchman, and an earnest worker 
for the diflusion of knowledge. His mother, not less attached to 
the doctrines of the faith, was less intellectual, and often, by over- 
strictness, succeeded in making religion be felt as a weariness in 
her household. Samuel inherited from his father a huge, bony 
structure and robustness of person, and from his mother a morbid 
spirit. This was aggravated to disease by his being ^ven out to 
nurse to a woman of scrofulous habit, by which his system became 
tainted, so that he was— 

*' All swoln and alceroas, pitifal to the eye, 
The mere despiiir of surgery." 

In the lent time of 1712, by the advice of the famous Sir John 
Floyer (1649--1734), author of a " Treatise on Asthma," Ac, then 
practising physic in Lichfield, Jie was taken to London to be touched 
for the evil, and this, after inspection by her Majesty's physician, 
Dr. Dioken, was done, after prayer, a sort of medal bemg at the 
same time given to the child. "The healing benediction *' was 
effectless, and Johnson was all his lifetime subject to this plagne. 
His face was scarred, and even his eyesight and hearing were 
affected. But a strong mind was housed in this distempered frame, 
and learning was to him— 

" No more difficile 
Than for a blackbird \\% to whistle." 

Over his school companions— whether under Dame Oliver, Tom 
Brown, or, at a later date, in the class of Mr. Hawkins, the usher 
— he bore sovereign sway and masterdom, and they carried him 
shoulder-high to the Free Grammar School where Ashmole and 
Addison had been educated, then imder the head-mastership of Mr. 
Hunter, a teacher of great ability but greater severity, whose dis- 
cipline touched Johnson more effectually than the sceptred hand of 
Queen Anne. By the advice of his mother's cousin ne was, in his 
fifteenth year, removed to the school of Mr. Westworth <it Stcur- 
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cation of young gentlemen. Three pupils, David and George 
Garrick, and a Mr. Offely, embraced the aavantages oiBTered. After 
about eighteen months spent in this pro6tless business — teaching 
little, reading much, and composing the tragedy '* Irene," — he at 
len^h fixed his determination on becoming "an author by pro- 
fession/' This could only be done in London; and he and his 
pupil Garrick travelled together to the great city, arriying there 
wiui scantily-furnished purses. Johnson lived on sparse fare and 
in garret lodging, on the outlook for work. In 1737 he proposed to 
Cave to tranriate Father Paul Sarpi's (1552—1623) "History of the 
Council of Trent," 1619, with the notes of Dr. P. F. Le Courayer ; 
and after visiting Edial in summer, removed with Bis wife to a 
residence in Woodstock Street, London. He had ineanwhile 
finished his tragedy, and solicited its performance in Dmry Lane 
Theatre, then managed by Mr. Fleetwood. 

In March, 1738, he had succeeded in propitiating "Sylvanus 
Urban " (Cave's cognomen), and a Latin Ode to that gentleman 
graced the pages of the Magazine; while in May of the same year 
an adaptation of Juvenal^ Third Satire, entitled, "London;" 
for the copyright of which he received £10, was issued anony- 
mously, and reached a second edition in a week. Literary labour 
seemed so precarious, that Johnson was willing to re-attempt 
school-keeping as a means of gaining a fixed income. A vacancy 
having occurred opportunely in Appleby, Leicestershire, in 1739, 
interest was made to gain a diploma as Master of Arts, an essential 
to the preferment, from Oxford, and failing that from Dublin, but 
in both cases inefiectually. He next bemought himself of the 
bar, but the same obstacle withheld him thence. 

The translation of " Sarpi," on which he had been engaged for 
Cave and Dodsley, seemed then to be his only resource against 
the dire ills of want ; but — 

*^ Slow rises worth by poverty depressed "•— 

this single hope was broken like a reed beneath him, and that, sin- 
gularly enough, by a namesake, the Bev. Samuel Johnson, curate 
and liorarian of St. Martin's-in-the-Fields. Though several sheets 
of the work had passed through the press, and Johnson had received, 
in several small sums, £40 7s. on account of work done, the task 
was withdrawn, and a " Life of Father Paul " was given from his 
pen in the Gentleman's Magazine. This man, not seldom dinner- 
less (impransus), nor always diligent, yet toiled most vigorously at 
almost every variety of literary labour, striving to support life by 
honest authorship at a time when it was only the pastime of the 
great, or the makeshift of men unfortunate through their vices. To 
rescue literature from the ill repute the latter brought upon her, 
and to make authorship a profession, not a plaything, the dinnerless 
Goliah drudged under scrofulous hypochondria at any work which 
came to hand, disdaining nothing which offered him an honest, 
however moderate, income. That ho made a mere literary life not 
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only possible but respectable — that he won honour for the diffuser as 
well as for the ori^natpr of thoughts —form not the least of his 
merits. He made the public the patron of letters ; and rescued the 
character of author*from slavishness to rank and place, as well as 
from being charg^eable with catchpenny claptrap, and sponging on 
subscribers to the author's publications. 

He laboured assiduously for Care's Magazine, becoming in great 
measure the ruling spirit of it, and not imitating but raising into 
irresistible popularity, attractiveness, and interest the Debates in 
Parliament — becoming in a measure the Parliament's representa- 
tive to the people. From Nov., 1740, to Feb. 1743, Johnson sup- 
plied the reports of the " Debates in the Senate of Great Liliput." 
These reports were in part founded On notes furnished by hearers, 
by the speakers themselves, or by their friends ; but the cunning 
strokes of logic, the lively sallies of rhetoric, the rotund eloquence 
of most of me speeches, were due to the constructive intellect of 
Johnson, who hereby set up a model for parliamentary orators, 
such as helped considerably to revive the eloquence of Greece and 
lElome in the British Senate, and affected not only the tenor but 
the manner of speech-making among politicians. He practically 
showed the vast advantage Parliament would gain if the reasons of 
their proceedings were carefully laid before the people, and 
pioneered the way to the establishment of the reporters gallery 
m either house, and the delivery of speeches in Parliament, which 
are really meant not to change men's votes but to affect constitu- 
encies and the country — sometimes the politics of the world. 
Hawkesworth, who succeeded him, followed the same plan, and at 
last the right of the represented to know what their representatives 
were doing was conceded, and became part and parcel of the customs 
of our land. So much may a single mind do to better his country, 
by proving that betterment is possible, politic, and justly required. 

In Feb., 1744, Johnson's "Life of Savage" appeared, — a wild 
tale of wild and often mis-spent years, sad as a romance but grievous 
in its reality ; and however inaccurate in some particulars, struck 
by its vigour and captivated by its force. 

In 1745 he published "Miscellaneous Observations on the 
Tragedy of Macbeth ; with Bemarks on Sir T[homas] H[anmer]*s 
edition of Shakspear: to which is affixed proposals for a new 
edition of Shakespear, with a specimen." As it was known that Pope 
and Warburton liad undertaken to edit the works of the great 
dramatist, little notice was accorded to this anonymous offer of a 
new issue of the Poet of the Globe, though Warburton himself 
declared them to be written "by a man of parts and genius." 
Failing in this, he planned and in part collected materijus for a 
" Life of Alfred the Great." But the true vocation of his intellect, 
the very duty for the adequate performance of which he had been 
acquiring fitness in all the varied efforts of his mind and pen, in 
his desultory readings in many books, in his critical exercises, in 
which the weighing of the worth of words was one great item, in 
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his laborious tranalatioDB, in which nicety of Itngua^^e was reqjmred 
to match with nicety, and the force and elegance of idioms required 
carefal comparison; in his elaboration of epigrams, wherein dexterity 
of phraseology was essential ; in his oonstractive debates, in whidi 
the power oi arguments caUed for pith of language, and frequency 
of theme demanded variety of phrase and fitness of collocution ; in 
his frequent prefaces and introductions, where he was under the 
necessity of interpreting the thoughts of others in language, of his 
own ; in his poems, where exquisite phrase was only attainable by 
careful selection ; — ^in all these methods he was led to see the many 
uses of a right knowledge of words, of words as the signs of 
thought in uie thinker's mind, of words as the suggestors of 
thoughts to the intellect of the reader. 

Such a medium between the thinker and the reader, the man of 
taste and culture and ^e public, oould only be established by 
founding a common reference book for both — a book in which the 
writer would find the words employed by former thinkers for the 
expression of similar or kindred ideas, and wherein the reader might 
find ready access to the terms employed b}r authors, acquire a 
knowledge of their meanings, and gam familiarity with the ordinary 
usage of writers in regard to them. Such a work must be a dic- 
tionary not of far-fetched and abstruse terms alone, of mere excep- 
tional vocables ; it must contain a foU coUection of the coinage of 
the British mind, with stamp, image, superscription, and current 
worth correctly noted and represented ; a dictionary exhaustive in 
its vocabulary, correct in oi^tho^aphy, trustworthy in pronunciation! 
when occasion requires it, satisfactory in etymology, clear in its 
definitions and explanations, and based upon a sumcient induction 
of authorities. Such a work Johnson proposed to accomplish for 
England and its literature. 

The prospectus of the " English Dictionary " was issued in 1747. 
The idea and the plan had grown up insensibly in his mind, and 
had occupied his thoughts long. The need of such a work struck 
him contmually in the exercise of his vocation as a critic, and was 
impressed upon him by the conversaticm of authcKrs and lovers of 
letters. The plan, with due estimates, was laid before a select few 
of the publishers of the time, who, approving of the scheme, con- 
tracted to furnish among them the sum of £1,575. Ihese eo-ope- 
rating booksellers were Eobert Dodsley, Charles Hitch, Andrew 
Miller, Messrs. Longman, and Messrs. Kjiapt<m. They thought it 
judicious to find a popular patron for such an undertaking, and sug- 
gested the addressing of the prospectus to Philip Dormer, Eari of 
Chesterfield, then Secretary of State and Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, a nobleman ambitious of being thought a patron of literature. 
He was, according to Dr. Maty, " unequalled in his time for 
variety of talents, brilliancy of wit, politeness, and elegance of con- 
versation ; at once a man of pleasure and of businees, yet never 
suffering the former to encroach upon the latter." Johnson 
assented, and the " plan " was issued m accordance with the bnsi- 
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BOBS views of tHe booksellers. It, or at least its author, was trea4<ed 
with ihe contempt of negleet by the moat adroit praetiser and expo« 
aitor of 

" The msnoBTS and the arts of cml life." 

Business preliminaries being settled, Johnson went to work in 
earnest. He employed, durmg the course of preparation, six 
amanuenses, whose duties were to copy and arrange the words 
contained in previous dictionaries, glossaries, indexes, &6., illustra- 
tive passages from authors marked for the purpose, selections and 
quotations from etymological works and bopks referring to the 
several sciences, under the direction of the projector. Among 
these were Messrs. Macbean (two brothers), Shiels, Stewart, and 
Maitland, all Scotchmen, and Monsieur Peyton. He fitted up a 
portion of his house in Gough Court, between Fleet Street and 
Holborn, as a literary workshop for these journeymen, and kept 
them quietly and steadily at their tasks. Besides the superintend- 
ence and elaboration of his " Dictionary," and as a relief from the 
sense of drudgery it brought upon him, he continued his contribu- 
tions to the Gentleman* s Magazine, and wrote "The Vanity of 
Human Wishes," an imitation of Juvenal's Tenth Satire, which 
was published by Dodsley, 9th January, 1749 — for the copy- 
right of which he got £15. This work possesses a fine declamatory 
tone, a swelling grandeur, point, and strength, which, though rhe- 
torical rather than, poetical, gives it a singular influence over the 
mind. It contains exquisite couplets enough to make it a perfect 
quarry of quotations if it were known, e,g.: — 

" Wealth heaped on Health nor troth nor safetj buys ^ 
The dangers gather as the treasures rise. 

* #*#*• 
Yet reason frowns on war's nneqnal game, 
Where wasted nations raise a single name, 

And mortgaged states their grandsire's wreaths regret, 
From age to age in everlasting debt. 

* ***** 
An age that melts in unperceived decay, 

And glides in modest innocence away. 

* * # * 41: # 

Still raise for good tbe supplicating voice, 

But leave to heaven the measure and the choice." 

On 6th February, by the favour of Garrick, Johnson's play of 
" Irene " was put before the public at Drury Lane, after some stage 
changes which the author resisted but on which the actor insisted. 
It was only passably successful ; but Garriok managed to carry it 
through a mne days' run, by which the author became entitlea to 
three nights' profits — nearly £200. The copyright was afterwards 
disposed of to Dodsley for £100. The tragedy is undoubtedlj^ dull, 
ana lacks the great dramatist's skill — the skill of personation, of 
making living characters, not talk-machines. 
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As by authorsliip he intended to live, it was needful that, if pos* 
sible, some constant outlet for his labour should be had. On 20th. 
March, 1760, Johnson commenced ** The Rambler," a periodical pub- 
lished each Tuesday and Saturday, devoted to the consideration of 
subjects connected with every-day life and the minor morab of social 
existence. For two years this twice-a-week issue of the mintage 
of his brain continued, with but five numbers supplied by helpini^ 
thinkers (one of them by S. Bichardson, the novelist). These moral 
essays, though grave and pedantic, are often strikingly grand and 
strangely beautiful. Somewhat too pompous, magisterial, and uni- 
form, they are yet forcible, energetic, and impressive. They are 
the utterance of ideas drawn from the very roots of his nature, the 
deepest essences of his soul distilled into a bitter-sweet for the 
benefit of his fellow-inberitors of life and its trials. Steele's " Tat- 
ler," the first of the English essayists, had previously enlivened 
wit with morality and tempered morality with wit ; the " Spectator,*" 
in 555 numbers, enriched the world with Steele's humour and 
pathos and Addison's grave raillery, versatile wit, and fertile specu- 
lation. The ** Guardian " had followed, but had not equalled these 
discourses on everytlung that " comes home to the business and 
bosoms of men ;" and the third part of a century had revolved when 
Johnson, as chief essayist of England, sustained the reputation of 
his work unfiaggingly, despite of harassing disease, indulgence in 
club life, and the perplexing toils of lexicography ; until another 
" Adventurer " arose, as a project of his pupil and friend, Dr. 
Hawkesworth. 

On the Tuesday after the conclusion of the ** Rambler " Mrs. 
Johnson died. He was overcome with grief ; a sense of personal 
loneliness quivered through his heart. But the toils of life serve 
good ends, too : after depositing her remains in the churchyard of 
Bromley, in Kent, he strove by labour to assuage his sorrow. By 
3rd April, 1753, he had finished the first volume of the " Dictionary," 
and he went on with increasing laboriousness from this time till the 
conclusion of his great work. On 10th January, 1754, he lost his 
employer and friend, Cave, of whom he wrote a memoir for the 
Gentleman* s Magazine, 

Hearing that the long labour of the lexicographer was drawing 
to a close, and desirous of ingratiating himself with the author. 
Lord Chesterfield wrote two contributions to the World, com- 
mending the work and the workman. Johnson's pride flamed out. 
He rebuked his lordship for his patronizing civihty, when he had 
allowed seven years to pass without " one word of encouragement 
or one smile of favour," and said, " I hope it is no very cynical 
asperity not to confess obligations where no benefit has been 
received, or to be unwilling that the public should consider me as 
owing that to a patron which Providence has enabled me to do for 
myself." He at the same time made the following correction in 
** The Vanity of Human Wishes : "— 
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" Yet thiok what ills the scholar's life assail ; 
Toil, envy, want, the garret, and the jail." [ read— j>a^ro». 

The bookselling copartnery were vexed at this outburst of keen 
temper. They called it offensive, he defensive pride. As a patron 
could not be got, they tried to get a title, and means were found to 
re-introdace the question of conferring on Johnson the degree of 
Master of Arts. Charles Butler, Earl of Arran, Chancellor of the 
University, proposed the matter to Convocation in a letter to Vice- 
Chancellor Huddesford, and it was granted in Hilary Term, 20th 
Feb., 1755, chiefly on the ground that he intended "to publish 
a Dictionary of the English Tongue, on a newplan, and executed 
with the greatest labour and judgment." Dr. William King, Prin- 
cipal of St. Mary's Hall, took the diploma himself to Johnson, who 
wrote a letter of thanks in Latin. In Apnl, 1755, the ** Dictionary 
of the English Language, by Samnel Johnson, A.M.," was pub- 
L'shed in two volumes, folio, without a dedication, but with a preface, 
masterly though sad, explanatory of his purpose, his system, and 
his success. His place was then taken in the world of letters in 
a manner which admitted of no dispute. No similar work ever 
received— indeed, no one ever deserved — such universal praise. It 
was the work of a Titan done by a man. 

We must for the present adjourn the consideration of the pecu- 
liar excellences and characteristics of the "Dictionary," as well 
as a-n outline of his future course, till a further opportunity ; for 
space would fail us even to summarize the matters which yet lie 
before us. One word, however, before we close this paper. Let it 
not be thought presumptuous that we should relate the tale so lu- 
minously told by the ever-inimitable Boswell and by many other 
Sens; in especial, twice by Lord Macaulay — in the ^Edinburgh 
Review, Sept., 1831, and in the " Encyclopsedia Britannica," Vol. 
XIL (reissued lately in the people's edition of his works) ; and by 
Thomas Carlyle, also twice — in his " Miscellanies " from Eraser s 
Magazine, 1832, and in his " Heroes and Hero- Worship," Lect. V.; 
by Sir Walter Scott in his " Prose Works," Vol. III. ; by Drake, 
in his " Essays," Vol. IV. ; by Sir Egerton Bridges, in his " Im- 
aginative Biography; " and in a "D^oer (author unknown to us — 
J. W. CrokerP), entitled "Johnson and his Biographers," in the 
Quarterly Review, Vol. XL VI. We practise no concealment from 
our readers, and indicate the best sources we know for learning 
more of Johnson than we can record. Our present aim is limited 
to the consideration of Dr. Johnson as an epoch man, whose life 
gave the world a definite and lasting result, from which men date, 
and to which men refer, as a landmark in literary history. We are 
acquainted with no essay which regards him in this single but life- 
explaining light ; and we have only ventured to rehearse the story, 
because it acquires, as it seems to us, an additional value by being 
set in this point of view. S, N. 
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IS THE PEBUSAL OP W0EK8 OP PICTIOK BIG^HT 
OB WEONG? 

EIGHT. — I. 

'* Afur long and fatiguing researches in Blaekstone or Coke, wfaen the miad 
becoDoes weak ihrongh interne applioation, Tom Jones and Btbinaon Croaoe will 
afford a pleasing and necessary relazatioo." — H, K, WMte* 

" Erery good novel has one great end — the same in all, yiz*, the increasing of oar 
knowledge of the heart"— iSir E» B, LyUon in " Pelham:' 

AiroTHBB form into wluch our subject is resolvable, is — Is the 
imagination a le^timate source of pleasure and instruction P — for 
all works of the miagination are works of fiction. Without entering 
into any very lengthy dissertation on man's psychological nature, 
we may brieny define him as naturally a reasoning and imaginative 
being ; and though these two mental qualities are essentially dif- 
ferent — they are mutually dependent for development andgxdcuuioe. 
Eeason, unaided by imagination, would make man an excellent 
machine, performing by instinct his unchanging routine of duty ; 
whilst imagination, unchecked by reason, would lead him into 
wilder chimeras than an idiot. No man can so far overrule his 
mental nature as to neglect the culture of either faculty with im- 
punity. He cannot say, I will be a loyal subject of reason, and 
will avoid the unproductive paths of fancy ; for bind himself as he 
will to his labour, impose upon himself the task of working a cer- 
tain number of problems, or grinding out daily a fixed quantity of 
calculations and business schemes, &c., yet when he has finished, 
he cannot bid reason and imagination slumber with him on his 
couch, and himself fall into an unrelieved lethargy till he wake 
again; for in the night imagination holds sovereign sway. Un- 
trammelled by reason she calls in the aid of Queen Mab, and 
jocund fancy plays such rude and boisterous tricks amongst the 
crochets and cobwebs of the brain, that the most fanciM fictions 
seem tame by their side. Indeed, we find that the more closely we 
bind the reason to labour during the day, the more excited is 
the play of the imagination during the night, plainly proving that 
dreams, which are the fictions of sleep, are nature's modes of re- 
creation for the overtasked brain ; and if nature thus provides for 
our recreation in sleep, shall we interdict tmder the bann of sin 
this relief and recreation for our waking hours P 

Not only because fiction is nature's mode of relaxation, but 
because man is endowed with the power of receiving pleasure from 
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it, is it placed beyond the reach of condemnation. It is no mean 
argument in their favour that we do receive such pleasure from 
worlcs of fiction. Ctod never endows man with a laculty and at 
the same time forbids, under the bann of sin and the penalty of 
pumshment, the use of that faculty in a moderate degree. Even 
our worst passions, what we regard as the temptations of Circe, are 
only our better natures overbalaneed and carried to extremes ; and 
hate, lust, &c., are, when curbed by our higher powers, connected 
with the best feelings of our heart. We may be assured that our 

freat and wise Father wisely and lovingly planted within the 
uman breast this source of joy, and that he has endowed us with 
this large capacity of enjoyment, that it should act as a counter 
x;harm against those great evils which everywhere press upon us. 

Works of fiction are necessary. How many can echo Henry K. 
White's words, and say that after their day's work is finished they 
feel that some such pleasure as a novel is necessary. Even the 
most obtuse German lexicograpjher, after his fourteen hours* daily 
study, feels the need of some interval of pleasure, some aesthetic 
pursuits, that the smoky chambers of his brain may recover their 
equilibrium. At best tnis world is full of sorrow and disappoint* 
ment. Full often when our frail humanity, tempest-driven, is 
thrown upon the rooks of adversity, when, in the conflict with the 
world, we find our best feelings crushed beneath the cold heel of 
worldly realism, when under untoward circumstances we attempt to 
assert our nobility of soul and vindicate our claim to true man- 
hood, are we ready to exelaim with the poet, — 

" And the burden laid upon me. 
Seemed greater than I could bear." 

And it is well for us if only for short intervals we can unbind the 
Promethean chains of care, and in the refreshing waters of fancy 
forget the ungainly spectres of trial — the chicanery, the fraud, the 
tyranny, the neart achings and selfishness that haunt us through 
the day. We need some river of Lethe in which we can plunge our 
care-burdened souls ; and we need also some cheering hand to lead 
us out from ourselves, to save us from disappointment turning to 
despair, and melancholy to mistrust. And the well of fiction is the 
source whence we can draw these large and refreshing draughts. 
Nor are we unnerved by these intervals of mental enjoyment, but 
on the contrary cheerea,J revived, and strengthened to renew life's 
conflict. 

Works of fiction are sources of instruction. Not every one can 
spare the time or sufficiently concentrate the mental faculties to 
delve as deeply into science, or explore as widely as Humboldt, 
and so we accept thankfully the result of his labours. Not every 
one can compete with Herschel in his planetary researches, and we 
are willing to sit as disciples at his feet. So also not every one can 
travel through the world, with the eye of a philosopher, observing 
character, seeing the secret springs that incite men to action ; and 
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the novelist contributes in no slieht manner to our knowledge when 
he embodies the result of his observations in these matters in his 
fictions. A novelist should be a prophet. We expect that he will 
have sounded the heights and depths of the human passions, have 
observed the shoals and quicksands, and the deep, safe waters of 
life ; that he will have comprehended the winds that sway and the 
motives that actuate men, — in a word, he should be able to tell ns 
all that goes on behind the scenes, how tbe men who ** strut and 
fret " before us are painted for the pageant. " The great poet ** 
(and the great fiction writer also) " penetrating into the depths of 
the individual nature, and grasping the universal or essential, is 
able to create so many characters, . . . and we are able, from 
the appeal which they make to our common humanity, at once to 
recognize them, though we have never met with their original in 
real life." * The great novelist is not only a master of the pas- 
sions, but he grasps the indistinct longings and aspirations of the 
soul, " the vague formless feelings that lie deep and latent in our 
unconscious life," and embody them in his characters, teaches us 
how strong is the cord of sympathetic unity that pervades the 
universal human breast, and enables us to understand both our- 
selves and our species better ; and surely this is no mean or im- 
commcndable labour. It must be remembered that most men 
move in. a circle, seeing daily the same faces, thinking the same 
thoughts, acting over and over again the same wearying play, 
with very little knowledge of what occurs beyond their own im- 
mediate circle ; and no adage is more truthful than that one-half 
the world does not know how the other half lives. It is not well 
that our knowledge should be so limited, or that our fellow-feeling 
with the great brotherhood should be so cramped, but rather that 
we should profit by the experiences of the novelist who has ob- 
served all classes. A fiction is a panorama, whereon are grouped 
and pass before us in rapid review men separated by vast intervals of 
social position — men whom we pass daily in the street, but of whose 
inner life we were unconscious till we met them thus photographed 
by the pen of the novelist. Thus we become members of all classes, 
observers of all phases of life, and watch the development of the 
mind and the passions under varying influences. Dr. Blair*s' re- 
marks on this head are so pertinent that we will quote them. 
** They " (fictions) " furnish one of the best channels for conveying 
instruction, for paintmg human life and manners, for showing the 
errors into which we are betrayed by our passions, for rendering 
virtue amiable and vice odious. The effect of well-contrived stories 
towards accomplishing these purposes is stronger than any effect 
that can be produced by simple and naked instruction ; and hence 
we find that the wisest men in all a)s:es have more or less employed 
fables and fictions as the vehicles of knowledge."t 

* Westminster Review^ No. LIII., January, 1865. 

t " Lectures on Khetoric and Belles Lettres," by Hugh Blair, D.D., xxzvii., 
vol. iii., p. 70. 
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Fiction writers are frequently moralists and social reformers, 
not only as they teach us from their pages to find amidst the 
*' wreck and ruin " of their characters a safo and happy path, but 
also in the heaTT and continued blows they level at the abuses, the 
snobisms, and the little meannesses of their times. It is mainly 
due to the pen of Mr. Charlea Bickens that Dotheboys Hall ai^ 
other disgraceful institutions are of the past ; while to otilier of 
our novelists must we assign the praise of having led a successfid 
crusade against what are now reckoned amongst oygones. From 
these thoughts we are led to consider works of fiction as elevating. 
Lord Bacon considers the taste for them a proof of the greatness 
and natural nobleness of the mind. '* The objects of this world, 
and the oommoa train of aiairs which we behol d g oing on in it, do 
not fill the mind nor give it entire satisfaction. We seek for some- 
thing that shall expand the mind in a greater degree; we sec^ 
for more heroio an4 iliustnous deeds, for more diversified and sur- 
. prising events, for a more splendid order of things, a m<^e regular 
and just di8tributi<Hi of rewards and punishments than we find 
here : because we meet not with these in true history, we have 
recourse to fictitious. We create worlds according to our fancy, in 
order to gratify our capacious desires." Certain it is that there is 
a closer connection betwixt the imagination and our best sentiments 
than we are apt to admit. Very oSten we are prompted to comr 
mendable deeds through our attempts to bring our lives on a 
parallel with some ideal conception. Half of our theology is 
founded on the fictions of Milton and Bunyan, and the great state 
o£ futurity, wi^ its awards and retributions, heaven with its jasper 
walls and golden gates, hell with its gloomy cayes, its sombre and 
forbidding shades and ita unhappy tenants of eternity, with its 
endurance, yea, God himself, with His beginningless and endless 
life, are (so far) fictions — things seen dimly as through a class to uf 
here ; yet it is well that we should dwell upon them» and raise our 
minds by these mcMre deep but cheering meditations. 

Like every good thing,, fiction is liable to be abused, and then 
we must not withhold our censure. The writer may be unfit for 
his task, or not able to manage his materials, or the reader may 
make them his continual food till his mind becomes Hstless, in- 
sipid, and incapable of performing any heavy work, or till his fancy 
b^omes so licentious and extravagant as not to be held in by 
reaaoA. No cme can be more fully aware of the evil of works of 
fiction, when thus abased, than we are ; but their occasional or 
even wide abuse does not necessarily make the occasional indiil- 
(^ence wrong; their obj<ect is to furnish an agreeable and useful 
entertaiament foir the overtaxed mind, and as such we claim for 
th^n the verddct <^ Bight. Nam Dbb. 
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WB0N6. 

Thb practice of anytliiDg tiiat ig either physically or mentally 
injarious is wrong. The perusal of works of fiction is mentally 
injurious— therefore wrong. To prore this is our purpose in the 
present paper, and to that we accordingly at once address ourselres. 
^ 1. The perusal of works of fiction too much excites the imagina- 
tion, oausmg the fancy to form images of things, circumstances, and 
associations which only lead the mind away f^m what is useful, 
and to draw the attention from objects of utility to be taken up 
with things which are worthless and hurtful, causing desires, the 
accomplishment of which can never be realised, while the fact of 
tiie non-realization of those desires gires tiiem greater strength, or 
brings upon their entertainers grievous disappointment. Works of 
fiction create in the mind an injurious over-ripeness. The perusal 
of them, indulged in by youth, makes the imagination precocious, 
causing it to outgrow the other mental powers like a tree which 
has abundance of wood and leaves, with but Utile fruit. They 
stimulate inordinately the operations of the fancy, pushing the 
exercise of those operations to an undue extent. Mingled with 
reasoning, the operations of the imagination are beneficial, giving 
us the creations that we have in good poetry, and illustrations that 
help our conceptions of truth, as leaven mixed witii flour and water, 
and its fermentation duly arrested by the heat of the oven, yields 
us the useful product— bread, while, tmchecked, that fermentation 
would jield a sour and hurtful product ; even so works of fiction, 
consisting, as they do, wholly of imagination, unchecked by reason, 
are mentelly hurtful. 

2. The perusal of works of fiction, by exciting the imagination 
to an unaue degree, while the other faculties of the mind hare 
hardly any occupation given to them, leares, while the reading 
continues, tiie noblest of man's mentel powers unemployed. The 
reasoning faculty has no task provided for it in works of fiction, 
and being thus left in a stete of disiise, the mind is injured to a 
de^ee which is indescribable. Men are, by the practice against 
which we write, made 8U{>erficial instead of profound, shalioir 
instead of deep, and trivial instead of great. The study of mathe- 
matics, the physical sciences and men^ philosophy, as well as the 
reflective perusal of history, trains, disciplines, and matures the 
reasoning powers, preparing them to perform very serviceable 
work in matters pertainmg to govemm^it, politics, social economy, 
and every-day life, while the reading of works of fiction tends to 
make its votaries desultory, and leads persons to read many things 
cursorily rather than to study anything deeply, — a practice to 'which 
we thiuK there is great inclination at the present time, and which 
practice is much fostered by iJie multiplicity of works of fiction, the 
greedy perusal given to them ; and the abundance of fiction con- 
tained in ordinary periodicals, form a great temptation to many. 
The majority of people now read much but think little. We ao 
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not dispute the fact, that a certain degree of mental ability is dis- 
played in many works of fiction ; but when we want to find the 
giants in learning, we are necessitated to turn from the writers of 
fiction to those who have employed their reasoning powers rather 
than their powers of fancy, irom novelists to philosophers, mathe- 
maticians, astronomers, Mstorians, and men of science, amongst 
whom we find men such as Bacon, Newt<m, and Locke. Had all 
men given to their imagination the scope given to it by writers and 
readers of fiction, where would have been our Newtons, our Her- 
schels, our Humphry Davys, our Cuviers, and onr Watts, and in 
what state would the sci^ices of astronomy, chemistry, and physio- 
logy now have been P Which have yielded to themselves, and to 
their fellow-men, the greatest mental enjoyments and benefits, 
and been the greatest benefactors to the world,-— our Dickenses, 
Thackerays, and Bidwers, or our Newtons, Stephensons, Hamil- 
tons, and Alisons P It is true that men who by their mental labours 
have done much for the welfare of the world have justified the 
reading of works of fiction as an amusement, or as a relaxation 
from severer studies ; but for thfit purpose the writings of the poets 
and essayists, together with the articles in able reviews, and certain 
other periodical productions of the literature of the day, are amply 
sufficient. Also recreation may be found in change of pursuit to a 
degree which those who have not tried it are not aware of; and a 
country walk or a ramble in the fields or by the sea-shore, may, as 
we can testify, be made subservient both to recreation and the 
increase of knowledge. 

3. The perusal of works of fiction encourages persons of ability 
to waste their time and talents on unworthy objects. With the 
cessation of the demand for works of fiction the supply would 
cease, and men's powers would be diverted into other channels, 
jUSt as the thought and energy that was forty years ago employed 
in the improvement of travelling on the common roads is now 
empWed m railways. 

4. Life is short, and a large portion of that short life is taken up 
with various necessary occupations. There is too much of truth to 
be learned by us for it to be justifiable in any one to spend time in 
reading fiction. Let us just note how large a measure of truth 
slands ready to be investigated by us. There is the Word of God, 
with its all-miportant contents ; there is the study of God's works 
in nature; there is the development of His doings, permissions, 
approbations, and retributions in history; there are science, art, 
philosophy. The field of knowledge every year widens. The 
longest life is too short to allow ns to explore more than a very 
smSl portion of that vast and ever- widening field. How, then, can 
it be justifiable to devote the precious time of our life to the read- 
ing of works of fiction P Besides, we feel certain that an exploration 
of the paths of either history, physiology, physical science, or 
mental philosophy will yield purer and more solid pleasures than 
the reading ot works of fiction, inasmuch as there will be opened 
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up in these paths the wondrons works of Gkxl, His skilfcd adapta- 
tion of means to ends, the marrellous yet simple way in whieh 
G'od's purposes are effected, and the unparalleled wisdom and powa 
displayed in all His works. By so mnoh as God's wisdom and 
power surpasses the wisdom ana power of man will the pleasure 
and profit derived from the contemplalion of His works exoel thai 
which is derived from the study of the hifl:he8t creations of man's 
fancy— the vain fancy which he calls creative. 

5. Many works of fiction dwell largely on topics which it would 
be well were they not so prominently kept before the mind* The 
effect is, that . a sickly sentimentalism or a morbid immorality ii 
produced. Many miads are unhinged for life. The taste is p^- 
verted. Unhealthy feelings are engendered ; and while by the siudff 
of nature, of history, of science, and of phil6sophy the mind is 
strengthened, raised, enlarged, ennobled, and made healthy by 
works of fiction, it is weakened, lowered, dwindled, stunted, 
shrivelled, made sickly, and in many cases polluted. The con- 
fessions of many as to the inflaence and effects of novel reading on 
them show that such reading is baneful in its tendency. Females 
especially have fallen a prey to such effects. It is a complaint for 
which there is some just ground, that the sex which ornaments our 
homes and soothes our griefs is too often not much more than a 
beautiful toy, being in no way fitted by training and education to 
be the companion of an intelligent and weU-informed man, pos- 
sessed of some ornamental accomplishments, and but little more. 
Much of this state of things may be attributed to the love of novd 
reading which commences at school and is continued at home in 
riper years, by which practice many of the flair sex acquire a dis- 
taste for all solid reading while, they are spell-bound by a noydi ; 
yet enough has been acquired and accomplished by woman to show 
us of how much she is capable when her powers are rightly directed. 
The great fascination of novel reading, the practice acquiring 
increased strength from its indulgence, makes us warmer in our 
protest against it, knowing as we do that even Mudie's capacious 
library contains for aome whom we heartily pity no charms but its 
fictions. 

6. The reading of works of fiction encourages the fabricati(»i of 
tales in other ways and for other purposes. It has a tendency to 
lead people to gloze over a lie. It makes the mind famiUar with 
craft, deception, and other dishonourable practices. It sugffests 
ways that had never before been thought of for the accomj^h- 
ment of that which is base, and multiplies the means of wrong- 
doing. It points out how easily and undetectedly evil may be 
effected ; and as the first employment of some suitable poison by a 
murderer suggests to others the use of the same substance, so the 
reading of works of fiction, by their suggestions, contaminates aad 
pollutes the mind. It is the glorification of falsehood. 

The midtiplicily of such works at the present time, and the fiu»t 
that a large number <^ the readers of periodicals are dissati^ed 
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with those serials unless they eontain a large admixture of Action, 
shows us the necessity of protesting the more strongly against iko 
practice in opposition to which we write. 

Tonng men ! in proportion as you imbibe a taste for works of 
fiction your minds will become sickly and your tastes deranged, 
while aU such books as the British Coniroversialist, which tend to 
instruct, to raise, and to benefit you by calling your reason into 
action, will be felt to be dry and uninteresting, i ounjf men ! shun 
works of fiction. As the reading of tbem is injurious, it necessarily 
is wrong, and when you have spent hours in reading them, you 
have room for the unsatisfactory reflection that what Ehm giren you 
such delight has in it no reality — it is only a fable, a dream* a 
mimufaotured likeness of life, history, and reality. S. 8. 
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AFFIEMATIVB AETICLB.— III. 

The Social Economy of Banking is a most important subject of 
thoug;ht ; and we are glad to have seen such able papers upon this 
question in previous issues of this magazine. The clear, terse lan- 
guage of T. jD. forms a fine yehicle for his lucid argmnent ; and the 
practical-looking article of H. E. conveys information, as well as 
gives wise reasons for the belief that " the Bank Act of 1844 ought 
to be repealed." ** Philomath " theorises a good deal more than 
argues, and " Titus " argues beside the question. 

All theories of currency are liable to embarrassment from the 
political contingencies amid which they require to work. The 
references usually made to results, too, are often misleading. Com- 
mercial transactions have at least two other causes whence they 
spring than fluctuations in the currency — the miscalculations of 
producers and the miscalculations of distributors. It is of great 
importance that we should keep clear of mistakes on this question, 
by Keeping these different causes quite distinct from each other in 
our minds. Artificial gluts produce pecuniary disturbances, and 
orer-trading will originate a recoil in the marKet, which occasions 
mercantile difficidties. 

Besides these two causes of difficulty in coming to proper con- 
clusions on currency questions, there is also another external cause, 
viz., the relations of the various governments towards each other 
and the measures which they do or may adopt in regard to the course 
of trade exchanges. The social economy of banking is not, therefore, 
the simple currency question, whick it is often represented to be, 
but a very complex topic of inquirv. One great means of lessening 
the disasters of bank failures, and adverse exchanges is to diffuse 
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through the commtinity a true and sotind theory of currency opera- 
tions ; another is the farther advocacy of free-trade in all ot^ier 
countries, so as to steady the supply and demand of commoditiea 
more thoroughly ; and the third is to fix the currency upon some 
theory which shall prevent and make impossible thef violent changes 
and fluctuations to which commerce and money have of late been 
liable. It is because this latter object has not been accomplished, 
though loudly professed, that we feel constrained to advocate the 
repeal of the Bank Act of 1844, and to endeavour to give a reason 
for the faith that is in us. 

What is wanted in this country is some form of currency which 
shall be possessed of a single character, and be simple enough to be 
understood by everybody. At present gold is money and property 
at once ; and, probably, it is money because it is property. This 
introduces and causes a complication of ideas in dealing with or 
thinking about the currency question, which is of itself a great evil. 
But it also causes complications in commercial circles and trans- 
actions of a much more seriqus sort. The Bank Act of 1844 is 
founded on this double character of gold, its possession of real and 
of representative value. As money (Le,, currency) its nominal 
value is fixed ; while as property it is like all other products, vari- 
able in value in proportion to the relation between supply and 
demand. In this contradictory state of the prime article of ex- 
chanfi;e in commercial transactions, what certainty can there ever 
be of getting fair dealing P The very foundation of the Bank Act 
being a fallacious somethmg called a pound, the whole process and 
appUcation of the Act must be vitiated. If the foundation is inse- 
cure how can the building be safe P 

What is a pound P is an insoluble problem in currency. Is it a 
certain weight of gold considered as property, or is it a certain 
quantity of gold considered as icurrency P Is it a marketable or a 
negotiable instrument of exchange P Is it a fiixed or a variable 
sump — 

** What IS the price of anything 
Bat just as much as it will bring." 

If all other forms of property fluctuate in value and the pound is 
kept stationarv, how is the relation between the changeable and the 
changeless to be brought about P In 1844, when Sir Bobert Feel 
introduced his Bank Charter Act into the House of Commons 
(May 6), he said : " The whole foundation of the proposal I am 
about to make rests on the assumption that, accordmg to practice, 
according to law, according to the ancient monetary policy of this 
country, that which is implied by the word pound is a definite 
quantity of gold with a mark upon it to determine its weight and 
fineness, and that the engagement to pay a pound means nothing, 
and can mean nothing else, than the promise to pay to the holder, 
when he demands it, that definite quantity of gold. This assmpp- 
tion, the basis of the Act 1844, implies several fallacies. 1. By the 
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ancient practice, law, and policy of the country, the pound was not 
** a definite quantity of sold." Queen Elizabeth's sovereign con- 
tained 171 grains of gold ; Queen Yictoria's contains 123 grains. 
William the Conqueror's ''pound weight of silver, of twelre ounces," 
was coined into twenty shilling ; Queen Victoria's is coined into 
sixty-six shillings. 2. The weight and worth of our sorereign is 
fixed ; while the worth of the saihe weight of other commo£ties 
purchasable with the sorereign is unfixed (artificially). It is, there- 
fore, assumed that the just thing is to paj in coin whose price is 
artificially fixed by an article whose price is fixed by natural rela- 
tions — that price in goods may fluctuate.'as much as may be, and that 
price in gold shall not. 3. It is assumed that the engagement to pay 
a pound means to pay that definit^ quantity of gold, while the fact 
is that £14,000,000 of promises afc^igipen by the Bank of England 
under the Act without any such nteaning. If " the whole founda- 
tion of the proposal " rests on a false (three-fold fake) assumption, 
is not the entire superstructure vitiated and untrustworthy P 

Interest fiuotuates from 2| to 10 per cent. To ^x the price of money 
gold and to leave the interest of money unfixed is unjust, because 
it really unsettles what it professes to settle — the price, ». e., the 
worth of gold. If 728. at one period buy a quarter of wheat, and at 
another time it requires 100s. to purchase the same quantity, why 
should a protectionist dead-weight be put upon gold to prevent its 
rise and fall on the same principles — those of supply and demand P 

Parliament does not seek now-a-days to fix the price of a given 
weight or quantity of any other article, e, g,, wheat, sugar, coal, iron, ' 
&c. Upon these it does not lay the grasp of invariability. The 
Bank Charter Act of 1844 compels this country to keep gold at a 
minimum price for all the world, and yet allows all the world 
to charge what they like for the commodities they bring us for that 
gold. No stupidily can be more flagrant than this ; and the Act, 
which is founded on stupidity, dishonesty, and fallacy, ought to be 
repealed. 

These are not by any means all the fallacies on which this atro- 
cious Act is based— this fundholders' security act, this moneyed 
man's protection bill. Here are other two. 1. We constitute gold 
a currency, and by coinage make it money, or what is the same 
thing, make all our paper-notes (except £14,000,000 worth) con- 
vertible into " that definite quantity of gold " which constitutes so 
many sovereigns as the note represents. Foreigners treat gold as 
a commodity, hence our coinage price is put into antagonism with 
its commodity price, and derangements in commerce cannot but 
arise. 2. We act as if the precious metals were wealth ; although 
all political economists have defined wealth in a very different 
style. Our tax-laden currency sets the foreign exchange almost 
always against us, and gold fails in our hours of utmost need. If 
these are assumptions which experiencei shows to be entirely in- 
correct, and if the Bank Act is founded upon the idea of their 
correctness, is itjiot evident that the Act should be repealed ? 
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Th© uBtial history of trad© (in the words of Lord Orentcme) 
shows that, under tne Bank Act, it is " subject to TariouB condi- 
tions which are periodically 'returning — it revolres, apparently, in 
an established cycle. First we find it in a state of quieecenee ; next 
improvement, growing confidence, i)rosperity, excit^ent, over- 
trading, convulsion, pressure, stagnation, distress, ending again in 
quiescence." That sudi a state of things should be possible und» 
an Act expressly passed to prevent oscilhitions, embarrassments, 
and panics is the most instructive mid clamant argument for its 
repe^. I place the authority of Lord Overstone (etometimes re- 
puted to be the framer of the Ac<^ again^ that of *' Titas," who (p. 
196) attempts to prove that other causes than those invcdved in Ihe 
Act occasioned its failure; while Lord Overstone admits the 
periodicity of ftiilure. " Philomath " (p. 26) asserts that the object 
of the Bank Act was to " steady, and if not that, at least to equalise 
the relations between price and value ;* but it has failed in ttiis its 
own object, and having failed, ought to be senttothe limbo of failures, 
bjr repeal. His argument is that repeal would ''unsettle and un- 
hinge " all business. Our argument is that it has done so, and that 
by doing so it makes all times " the speculators' harvest time,** and 
of course the time of loss for all those who require the commodities 
from which the speculator derives profit. If we are not to chan^ 
our legislation until all men have become **so unanimously m 
favour of one scheme and method that we may be morally certain 
the right way has been ilkttained at last" (p. 27), as ''Philomath" 
argues, we shall effectually stereotype our civilization. This is con- 
servatism with a vengeance ! No reform till all are agreed — not 
even if two-thirds ai^ convinced! St. Oiles* is to agree with 
Belgravia, Finsbury with Threadneedle Street, Liverpool with 
Chippenham, Manchester with Hockley-in-the-Hole, and then we 
shad all be a happy family and have a millenium of millions under 
the Bank Charter Act ; and " Philomath *' in this case is surely 
Philo-my th ! 

" Titus '* has a horror of paper money ; but there is no intrinsic 
evil in paper currency if it ia properly regulated. Supposing the 
currency of this country for home trade was made to consist of the 
sum granted by Parliament for the carrying on of the affairs of the 
nation, and was repayable as taxation, this would give a large work- 
able and secure home currency, which to all intents and purposes 
would be covered by Government security. Gold would thus 
be effectively relieved for foreign trade, and we should not be taxed 
to provide cheap gold for other nations — which is in reality the 
meaning of high rates of interest. However, it is no part of our 
thesis to advocate any special system of currency. Oar duty as 
affirmative writers on this question is to show good grounds for a 
repeal. This we think we have done pretty thoroughly by showing 
that the whole Act is based upon fallacious assumptioasf £iiils to 
fulfil its professed purpose, inconveniences trade, increases taxation, 
and disturbs the entire exchanges of the world. 
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Witbotit reckoning, therefore, the currency objections referable 
to the over-speculation to which our age is prone, or to the rela- 
tions governments may assume towards each other, we hold that 
sufficient objections have been advanced against the Bank Charter 
Act of 1844 to warrant a demand for its repeal, and for the recon- 
ciliation of the currency of this great commercial and manufacturing 
country on principles more in harmony with the great doctrines of 
Pc4itical Economy and Social Science. The true student of the 
currency question will perase our hasty remarks with due allowance 
for tbe difference between a debate and. a disquisition — in the 
former of which the argument must be arranged with some refer- 
ence to those»advanced by the opposition ; in the latter of which the 
writer can choose his own method. If he read carefully we hope 
he will se^ that we have not striven to mislead his judgment ; if so 
he will come over to our side and advocate repeal. Lines. 

NEGATIVE ABTICLE. — III. 

A QUESTION has been started by a critical friend of mine, whether 
the present subject has been set in the proper category by being 
classed as a debate in Social Economy. I do not doubt the wisdom 
of the conductors of this serial in so placing it ; for though currency 
matters hold a technical relation to political economy, and are usually 
discussed under that heading, the repeal of the Bank Act has influ- 
ences and relations far more complex and far-reaching than political 
economy recognizes. Were we to accept of some one or other of the 
'schemes of currency, and lay down its dogmas as the premises of 
our argument, and limit our aim by the pseudo-conclusive quod erat 
demonstrandum of the school to which we gave in our adherence, 
the question would be one of mere political economy. But if we 
recognize the Bank Act as affecting all interests, personal and com- 
mercial, we widen the bounds of the debate, and accept it as 
involving the wider issues to which social economy gives its atten- 
tion. It is only in this latter light that we think it worth while to 
debate the question, " Ought the Bank Act of 1844 to be repealed P " 

It is to be observed, then, first, on this matter, that the Act of 
Peel, Overstone, and Co., was the result of aEoyal Commission and 
of a long and searching investigation before a committee of tbe 
House of Commons. It took the highest and most varied advice 
from men skilled in all the minutice of finance, versed in all the 
intricacies of economical speculation, and acquainted with the com- 
mercial effects of different systems of administering the currency. 
The best minds of the greatest statesmen of a preceding generation, 
and of tiie most acute lawyers of that period, were employed in 
reducing to a workable system the entire pecuniary interests of this 
^great commercial nation in accordance with the clearest light 
attainable twenty -one years ago. Upon this system all business 
transactions are based ; in accordance with it all calculations are 
made, in dependence upon it a large proportion of investments have 
been entered into, and the whole living generation has had its 
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habits, thoughts^ reflections, and modes of business formed by the 
circumstances called into being or activity by the Bank Act of 1844. 

It is quite evident, then, that a repeal of that Act would unmoor 
all the settled transactions of business life and the arrangements of 
our social condition ; would open new sources of chance for the 
speculating spoiler ; and would require men to unlearn all the habits 
and thoughts of their manhood, and releam the new modes of busi- 
ness required to conform to the altered circumstances of commerce 
which would result from any alteration in the general currency 
system of this country. The social interests of all who are con- 
cerned in bank stock, in annuities, in pecuniary investments, in 
business transactions, in property of an exchangeable nature, would 
all be subjected to fluctuation ; and a great number of such persons 
not being able to reconstruct the theory and practice of their lives 
to the new order of things, would be subjected to privations and 
anxieties of a most prejudicial character. It is the purpose of 
social economy to preserve as many as possible from abrupt and 
uncalculable change ; and hence, whatever may be the decision of 
political economy, the vote of social economy is against the repeal 
of the Bank Act of 1844. 

Cheap money ! is a flne-sounding but a fallacious cry. We can- 
not have cheap money, we may have cheap credit. The speculator, 
well aware that words have a mi|B[hty power with the ignorant, does 
not venture to ask cheap credit, but glozes it over with the am- 
biguous term money. Money can never be had cheap, but credit 
may. Whenever attainable profit promises a margin between the 
price paid for the goods to be traded in and the cost of getting 
credit, money will be eagerly asked ; and as commerce extends iU 
profit-making markets credit becomes more and more necessary to 
it, and it is willing to pay more and more for it. As the demand 
increases the supply lessens and the price rises. As the risks 
increase this is only reasonable ; and as speculation is an appetite 
which grows by that it feeds on, it is absolutely necessary for i^e 
safety of commerce itself that credit be limited. This limitation 
the Bank Act secures. It is, in fact, the safeguard of the commer- 
cial prosperity of this country, the restraint of over- speculation, and 
the meter of sound or imsound trade in the country. 

That which T. D. calls an " attempt to manacle the trade of an 
empire by means of golden fetters" (p. 21), and speaks of as a dis- 
advantage, appears to us a singular excellency. Were trade tm- 
fettered by any such " golden fetters " as the Bank Act imposes, 
speculation would soon bring upon this country " hideous ruin," 
credit would be discredited, and a crash which would overwhelm 
all would be inevitable. Whensoever speculation begins to near the 
verge of danger, the upward tendency of interest, necessitated by - 
the Bank Act, in order that the stock of bullion may not be over- 
drawn upon, gives timely note to the wise that the hour for realizing 
has come, that the state of trade is becoming unsafe, and that credits 
must be curtailed or worse woes will supervene. As the tendency 
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of gold to depart from the Bank of England, so eloquently dilated 
upon by T. D. on p. 22, is »o evident, it is all the more necessary 
that the Bank Act should be retained in action, that the foreign 
exchanges tnay not turn against us from an enforced scarcity of t£e 
precious metals. 

The attempt to blame upon the Bank Act of 1844 the mischief of 
over speculation, or to make it answerable for the calamities induced 
by famine or produced by war, is eminently imfair. Every general 
Act is made for ordinary, not for extraordinary circumstances. To 
prove that an Act so made is unsuitable in exceptional times and 
crises is not really to argue against it. Every exceptional period 
requires exceptional legislation and management. T. D, shows this 
conclusively when he points to "that mysterious disease of the 
potato" (p. 20) as the cause of the " suspension of the operation of 
the Act *' in 1847, and the Crimean War as .the cause of t^t in 
1867. To expect a trader to carry on his usual business in his usual 
manner while a fire was raging in his premises, or an earthquake 
was agitating all around and under him, or a storm blockaded 
ingress or egress, would scarcely be held to be just. As little jus- 
tice is there in urging the repeal of the Bank Act of 1844, because 
of the impossibility of conducting ordinary operations in extraor- 
dinary circumstances, which were entirely beyond the control of the 
banking authorities ; beyond the provision, in the one case, of mortals 
and, in the other case, of moralists. To argue that certain occur- 
rences which happened, in spite of the Act produced evils because 
of the Act is surely preposterous logic, and cannot be listened to 
by any one accustomed to reasoning even for a moment, without 
surprise at the inconsequence of the conclusion from the premises. 

When traceable causes, apart from the ordinary operation of the 
Act, can be pointed to as the occasion of the failure of that Act, it 
is apparent that the Act is not involved in the censure sought to be 
attached to it. To argue that exceptional cases test an ordinary 
act is unfair. The strains of providential visitations and of govern- 
mental deeisions regarding war, were beyond the prevision of the 
framers of the Act of 1844 ; they could not provide for an efflux of 
bullion which they could not foresee. These are operations beside * 
the intent of the Act, and for which it cannot be held to be 
answerable. 

It is impossible to legislate for the prevention of the effects of 
fire, earthquake, volcanoes, shipwrecks, famines, wars, &c. ; fact is 
more powerful than legislation. All the talk we can indulge in 
about bank restriction and its evils is nonsense. The fact is, that 
restriction is the normal state of the money market. Monej is not 
indefinitely multipliable, wealth is not a free product of legislation. 
It is not a manufacturable commodity. Eestriction is inevitable. 
Shall we adopt a definite and knowable restriction, or shall we have 
recourse to an unknown and incalculable oneP Shall we trade in 
daylight, though limited, or shall we trade also during the night 
and in darkness— as if it were daylight and ** all serene P " Pru- 
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dence commends us to walk as tbe children of the light and of 
the day. 

Loanable capital is portable and exportable. It goes whererer 
interest is highest and surest. It can only go as gold, ndt as <»-edit. 
Cheap credit means available gold ; but if gold is made bo aTailable 
that it is all in the form of loanable capital sent out of the country, 
how are the ordinary operations of trade to be conducted P 

Obviously this is not a question of secondary interest. It is a 
social question of a most practical nature. The Bank Charter Act 
is based upon a couTcrtible currency. It provides credit for home 
operations and bullion for foreign exchanges. A reserve of bullion. 
is necessary for the exigencies of trade and the meeting of the 
liabilities of the country with foreign nations. To allow of the 
entire export of loanable capital from this country by the tempta- 
tion of large interest, would be most unwise and unsafe. Hence 
the Act is so arranged, as by tl^e rise of interest at home in tim^ 
of scarcity, to recall that which would otherwise become perman^ady 
drafted beyond the requirements of the trade of mis countrr. 
To make our own internal trade entirely dependent on a credit 
currency would be to give to foreign nations a monopoly of gold 
and the power to charge what they liked for it. It is only by 
maintaining the principle and providing for the practice of a con^ 
vertible currency, that we can be safe^ and this is adcomplished in 
all ordinary circumstances by the Bank Act of 1844. 

The principle of the Bank Act is founded on the most trust- 
worthy principles of political economy, namely, that price heightens 
when the demand exceeds the supply. To retain the minimum 
amount of bullion on which the trade of this country can be con- 
ducted in the bank, it raises the interest as the stock decreases and 
lessens it as it increases. The extraordinary rise in the interest 
chargeable for money during last year arose from the demands of 
foreign nations for loanable capital. We had in this country a 
provision for the circulation of credit — for such, in reality, are bills, 
notes of exchange, bank-notes, &c., — and bullion was. taking to 
itself the wings of speculation and flying away. This would have 
cast the balance of trade completely against us, and have super- 
induced an actual poverty upon all .classes but the money-lender. 
The Bank Act restrained the outflow, and saved us from an artificial 
famine, not of gold only, but of all that gold is used to purchase. 
We cannot aflbrd to repeal the Act. 

"Ought the state of the foreign exchanges to regulate the 
amount of our home ijurrency P " (p. 192) is a question put by R. E. 
with delicious innocency. Ought the length of the day to i^ect 
the length of the night P Ought the ebb of the tide to hold any 
relation to its flow? Ought cause to influence effect? The state 
of the foreign exchanges cannot but affect our home currency. If 
the demand for our goods is large our currency extends, if it is 
small our currency contracts. If our exports are numerous our 
currency increases, really in coin or virtually in notes. If our 
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exports are few our carreney is curtailed by the amount which we 
would have receiyed for them either in bullion or in goods. Our 
home currency here is a yague term, and is liable to be used as the 
lurking>place of a fallacy, for our home currency really consists of 
all our arailable means of gaining credit. Even the good faith of 
custoBier with trader is a portion of our home carreney, howerer 
difficult it might be to exchcmge it into bullion at the Bank. 

A currency cannot be got such as E. E. desires, one '* that shall 
not change in value ** (p. 192). Everything on earth changes its 
value — currency and com, labour and steam, life and property, 
even thought and feeling, fame and shame. E. E. will undertaKe 
a wild-goose chase if he goes a^hunting for such a currency. What 
can exempt eurreney from the law of supply and demand P Who 
oan make 20s. always sii^nify the same amount of bread, wine, 
Ix^r, house-rent, taxes, church collection, &c. ? What is a pound P 
oan never be answered till we can find out what is unchangeable, 
and then we should find that the unexchangeable, because without 
a measure of vidue. There is no dead level in human affairs. 

The year 1864 tested the Bank Act most thoroughly, and tested 
the courage and truth of its agents. Despite the plenteous impor- 
tunities of greedy capitalists eager for profit, and greedier specu- 
lators, whose wealth is gained in unsettled states of commerce, the 
Bank Act stood, and the experience gained in this tug of repealers 
is the last and strongest argument we urge for the non-repeal of the 
Bank Act of 1844. Elias Lumen. 



IS THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF EUEOPE 
MOEE DUE TO EELIGION THAN SCIENCE? 



BELIOION. — IV. 



Thb intellectual development of an individual, a people, or a 
nation, will depend not only upon the exercise, greater or less, of 
the mind, but also upon the nature of the subjects by which it is 
exercised. The development of the intellect depends upon laws 
analagous to those which regulate the development and perfection 
of the body. A child exercises and strengthens his limbs in 
mere wanton sport, a yoimg man knits them, and strengthens 
their muscular powers by gymnastics properly adapted to each 
successive stage of his course of training; he is continually 
increasing the severity of these exercises, because he knows 
that were he to use always the same kind, though he would 
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preyent his limbs from becoming debilitated, he would do little or 
nothing towards the strengthening and developing of the different 
members of his body and of increasing its powers of endurance. Just 
so is it with the intellectual faculties. Without exercise they become 
torpid, and in time dead-like ; exercised <m light matters and mere 
common-places, they assimilate to the nature of l^e subjects upon 
which they are engaged, and become weak and fitful; easily fatigued, 
and unfit for lofty and long-continued fiight. Manifestly, then, the 
intellectual development of a nation will be in exact proportion to 
l^e difficulty of the subjects on which that nation is accustomed to 
exercise its intellect. The more noble and lofty the subject, the 
more will the intellect be strengthened in the contemplation of it. 

We have two subjects set down in this debate— Eeligion 
and Science, — each of which have aided in the intelleSual 
development of Europe, and we are to decide which is deserv- 
ing of the palm. Look at the two* subjects. Seligion and 
science— which appears likely to influence intellect the most? 
winch is the more abstruse speculation P The one concerns itself 
with man, his origin, his position on this earth, his relation to his own 
species and to all created beings in it, his own constitution, mental 
and morsd, and his present and future relation to the eternal and 
invisible maker and preserver of all things. Beligion, in the old 
philosophic maxim, and applying it with wider scope and increased 
vigour, bids man to know himself; it endorses and utilizes the 
aphorism, that the proper study of mankind is man, and while 
declaring that faith must be given to some truths which are hard 
to be understood — ^if, indeed, finite intelligence ever can com- 
prehend them, — bases its claims to supremacy, in the tiioughts 
and actions of men, upon the importance and loftiness of its 
mission, supported by its numerous and irrefatable credentials. It 
exhorts all to search and see whether these things be so ; the chain 
of evidence it presents is one worthy the contemplation of the 
highest intellect, and yet one which may be simplified to the 
meanest understanding— one which, being unassailable in any of 
its links, as time and frequent fruitless assaults have sufficiently 
proved, is irresistible in its conclusion. Its records consist of 
elaborate arguments wrought out with consummate skill, accord- 
ing to the most exact logical rules. This it will be seen refers 
especially to Christianity. This alone is the true religion. And 
under whatever form it exists, tmless overlaid witii superstition, it 
calls for the highest intellectual thought, and so has the greatest 
share in intellectual development. The religions of the. East are 
not religions at all, even in the latitudinarian sense in which 
E. S. has defined the term. What can we sajr of nations who 
count their deities by millions, whose intellects, instead of bekg 
appealed to in confirmation of the reasonableness and necess^ of 
tiieir religious or superstitious forms, are crushed by the continual 
dread in which they pass their existence (they can hardly be said to 
live) of the consequences of the wrath of their ofiended deities. 
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Their ideas of them are vague, and therefore all the more awrful ; 
they know not their will, nor have they any means of knowing it, 
and therefore they are always in terror of having offended. All 
religions or superstitions, of whatever form, Christianity excepted, 
degrade and weaken the intellect, instead of elevating and strength- 
ening it. This they do either through their awe-inspiring rites, or 
through ministering exclusively to sensual pleasures. The animal 
is gratified at the expense of the intellectual. What should be 
depressed and kept in subjection, is set free and made paramount, 
and as a natural consequence the intellect is neglected. This is 
what some, who take a very broad view of religion, would call the 
abuse of religionj and it is, indeed, an abuse of it; but then 
it is not fair, as some have done, to tell us that science has 
not been abused, or not abused to such an excess as religion, and 
then to argue that science has developed European intellect 
more than religion, because it has not been abused so much 
as religion has, by the inhabitants of Asia and Africa. We 
may compare the effects of two things when each is exercised in its 
proper sphere, but it is ; I think, a strange system of logic which 
places the keystone of the argument upon the decision whether of 
the two things one has not been more grossly abused than the 
other. But further, there can be no science, no true science, apart 
from religion. Far from being antagonistic forces, they are corre- 
lative ones. Science and revelation may now and then seem to jar, 
but true religion and true science ncTcr can. Therefore we wish 
not the ardent lovers and devoted followers of science to cease from 
their labours for fear of injuring the cause of religion, or to gloss 
over what they deem inevitable conclusions for fear of offending 
the prejudices of any ; but let them pursue their researches in a 
truly religious spirit, and the result may safely be left in the hands 
of Him who wul one day make all things plain to men of science. 
Seek to understand the workings of nature; but what is nature but 
another name for nature's ** ^od, the Great First Cause." The 
more perfect and more rigid you show nature's laws to be, the 
more certain do you make it appear that they proceeded from a 
being of infinite wisdom and goodness, unless, indeed, you deny 
first causes altogether, which few, we think, will do, and if they do, 
it is useless arguing with them. 

Again, the followers of science must of necessity, in the course 
of their investigations, meet with many unintelligible, and appa- 
rently irreconcileable facts. The finite can never comprehend the 
infinite. But if they then require to repose in the trust which 
religion offers them, they must invent some extravagant hypothesis 
to satisfy them for the time being; but as, like a falsehood, an hypo- 
thesis has no legs, others more extravagant still are invented to 
support the first, and the mind, instead of being developed, becomes 
confused, entangled in amaze of vain and misty specalation, unable 
to discern the light when it does dawn upon it. 

So in astronomy we had,— 
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" Cyde oa epicyeie, orb in orb," — 

and spiraU and carves without ending ; so in other Bcienoes we 
have hypothesis upon hypothesis. As '' an undevout astronomy is 
mad," so also is an undevout follower of any other branch of 
science. Mere speculation does not develope the inteUeet ; it rather 
enfeebles it, by straining it in fruitless flights, without providing any 
resting-place, and at last it collapses and the n&an becomes a wreck. 
£«ligion must be the culminating point of all science as it must 
be also the starting point ; it alone can give the mind that sure and 
certain repose which it so frequently needs when distracted with 
doubts, and so fit it to pursue once more its labour of calm and 
earnest inquiries. Thus it was in the introduction of Christianity ; 
'* so many myriads found repose in it from the ceaseless questions 
which must often have agitated the sages of antiquity, that so large a 
portion of the highest intellect of our race, in fact, accepted its 
decisions on those questions, and thus were set free to pursue the 
path of science within the limits and in the direction in whidi 
alone human science can be successfully prosecuted." 

Again, almost every branch of science is still in its infaincy, while re- 
ligion is as old as man himself. Look at the immense strides which 
he physical sciences have made in our own day ; compare the know- 
edge of such matters now possessed by the merest tyro with that pos- 
sessed by Bacon and his contemporaries. Yet it will not, I imagine, 
be disputed that the intellectual development of the age whi?h pro- 
duced such men as Bacon, Spenser, Johnson, Ealeigh, Shakspear, 
Milton, was as great, if not greater than our own. They have 
laboured and we have entered into their labours. To science they 
owed little if anything of their intellectual development. They 
were greatly indebted to religion, for it was owing to the great 
religious reawakening which took place at this time, and it was 
* owing to it alone. The fetters which enchained the mind and 
enslaved the soul were cast off, and the people of those countries, 
influenced by it, entered at once with all the ardour of newly tasted 
liberty, and all the vigour of freshly stirred impulse, upon iikoae 
paths of scientific inquiry which have yielded such ample &uits to 
those diligentl;^ following them ; but still the goal has not yet been 
reached, nor will it while man is upon this earth. The well known 
anecdote of Newton shows that all great minds feel ; the more they 
advance the less likely are they ever to cross the great ocean of 
truth which lies before them. As Dr. Tait said at Edinburgh, a 
short time since, ** The student will not forget that, though archso- 
logical and ethnological researches — whether based on ingeniously 
deciphered inscriptions, or on the remains of ancient art, or the 
patient study of the affinities of language, — ^have of late made pro- 
gress, they are still, I suppose, to be regarded as only in their infancv. 
No wise man, then, will rush hastily to conclusions which may after all, 
when our knowledge is more complete, prove not to be supported by 
the very testimony on which the whole rests ; or as another has saia, 
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"pcience is but pradually 611ing in the details of the mighty" 
plans which the Bible delineates. Bevelation, indeed, is stationary, 
and science is progressive ; for science is painfully climbing to that 
topmost round of the ladder of knowledge on which revelation has 
taken her stand at a single bound. Scripture being the history of 
the world, as God's world, is a very ocean of troth. Science (as 
her greatest son has said) is the little child gathering a few shells 
on its shore. Even the shell can tell us something of ocean's nature * 
Rnd operations. But we miss not a few of the revelations of 
Scriptural cosmogony by a too scanty comparison and too hasty in- 
ductions, ** Consulto opus est." If, for instance, not content with the 
skeleton of truth in Genesis, we clothe it with the substantial addi- 
tions supplied by the book of Job, we shall find that the antiquity of 
primeval creation is not obscurely asserted, and that the successive 
processes of perturbation and correction which geology and 
astronomy have established are distinctly described and connected 
with their cause in the rebellion and the control of the mighty 
powers of evil. A more interesting study can scarcely be pro- 
posed to US; its result being, that when the two pictures are 
brought into one focus they blend, as in some wondrous stereoscope, 
into one congruous image. The same divine sun has drawn both 
images on the tablet of the human heart. Combine them, the one 
supplements the other, and the body of truth bulks out in con- 
vincing and well-de6ned solidity. 

To conclude. Beligion concerns itself with far more important 
problems and gives a far wider and loftier range than science does. 
The countries of Europe, which have made great intellectual pro- 
gress, date it from the renovation of reliijion among them. There- 
fore the intellectual development of Europe is due more to religion 
than to science. S. Abnott. 

8CIENCB. — IV. 

The object of science is knowledge, that of religion is faith ; the 
former is distinctly intellectual, the latter can scarcely have any but 
an indirect influence on intellect at all. Now, direct force is the 
most powerful, and hence, if there has been an intellectual develop- 
ment in Europe at all, it must have been more due to science than 
to religion. Indeed, religion is only one branch of science, which 
gives us, as its two chief forms, a knowledge of the subjective mind 
and the objective universe. Mind concerns itself with religion, 
moral philosophy, psychology, and logic, as subjective manifesta- 
tions ; while in the objective relation it seeks information regarding 
God, society, life, and all those things in the world which influence 
life. All these are intellectually discerned; religious truth is 
apprehended through faith. This very religion, for which pre- 
eminence js claimed by the writers on the opposite side, has been 
compelled to become subject to science, and under the name of 
theology to seek admission among the agents for promoting the in- 

1866. 2 a 
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tellectaal development of Europe. If anything, therefore, can be 
certain at all oonceming the progress of Europe in intelligence, it 
must be this, that science has had far more to do with the intel- 
lectual development of its inhabitants than reli^on. 

Inglefield sagely informs us (p. 34) that " the Bible is a wonderful 
book," as if that were a premise denied by those who affirm that 
science has done most for the intellectual culture of Europe. We 

5 rant this proposition as readily as Ingletield can claim it ; bat we 
not see that it tends to support his thesis. We meet it with a 
counter but not a contradictcny one, when we say '* Nature is a 
wonderful book/* The book of Gk>d*s work is not less surprising 
or admirable than that of His word. But nature is known, t. «., 
intellectually comprehended, while the Bible is believed, i. e., dog- 
matically accepted. " There is less intellectual exercise, therefore 
less development (p. 34), in accepting a belief than in working out 
and anderstanding a syfitem of scientific interpretation." 

Though we admitted that " religion itistituted the pulpit " (p. 35), 
it would by no means follow thiit religion had done more to develop 
the intellect of Europe than science. For we might contend that 
science gave religion the means of producing conviction by teaching 
it the science of rhetoric and the arts of eloquence. Were we to 
say that religion adopted the pulpit from the torum and the bench, 
the whole argument would fail ; for it cannot be doubted that 

Eublio speaking as an agent in instruction was employed by science 
>ng before it was used by religion, under the form of pulpit 
eloquence, which no faith but Christianity has adopted. 

It is scarcely accurate to say that science teaches men to " look 
at facts not beyond them." Science never consists of a bare state- 
ment of facts. " Let it be remembered," says P. E. Doye, in his 
" Theory of Human Progression," " that science is not a reality, 
but only a form of thought. Science exists in the mind, and in the 
mind alone — it is the mmd's mode of viewing reality " (p. Ib9). As 
much as faith, science is " the evidence of things not seen." 

Religion is "a new and living way" to moral truth and the 
proper government and regulation of conduct ; but science is the 
mother of arts ; and the arts, as the teachers and controllers of in- 
dustry, have exerted, and do exert educational influences on man- 
kind every day of the week. And this activity in the arts is 
stimulated by the most dreadful of allies — hunger and death. 
Society is constituted so that if a man do not work he shall not eat, 
and hence he is compelled to get as much intellectual development 
as may enable him to earn his bread by labour. This science sup- 
plies him with through the arts, while religion has too often 
degenerated into superstition, and left men to grope their way to 
death in darkness. Blind as reason has been in the days of the 
past, faith has been much more frightfully visited with that dark- 
ness of vision which falls upon those who close their eyes to Grod's 
living light. How can Inglefield reconcile this fact with his saying 
that '* religion, whenever it was heartily received, made men think F' 
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Hag there been no tbinking apart from religidn, none prior to reli- 
gion, none in opposition to religion? It there* has been, then 
rehgion and thinking are not the real and boon companions which 
Infi^efield asserts that they are (p. 36). 

K. S. stretches the question soieidally when he ineludfes all forms 
of faith and modes of worship as agents in European civilization. 
Hellenism was a collection of gorgeous myths and glowing fancies ; 
the paganism of Eome was a stiff but splendid attempt at making a 
ritual subserve morality ; but what shall we say of Gothic cere- 
monies, Scandinavian worship, Sclavic cruelty, and Mohamedan 
fear of fate P Does E*. S. assert that these influenced European 
intelligence P " If a house be divided against itself it cannot stand." 
Now, the whole armory of Christianity was employed to banish 
these false religions from the souls of men, and yet £. S. claims 
them as allies and Mends ! 

What has poetry to do with religion P Only look at the poetry 
of all nations ; see how much of it is called, and how much of it 
really is religious. Is not sacred poetry the scarcest article in the 
whole catalogue of literature P The poetic argument is rather far- 
fetched surely, friend fi. 8. Equally so is the fine writing indulged 
in about the drama, which is not science ; architecture, which is 
more an art than a science ; sculpture, which is altogether an art. 
So philosophy is not science but speculation, and Greek speculation 
(p. 110) ^as not systematic. Is Islamism religion in the sense of 
this debate P If it is, can error be more productive of intellectual 
development than truth P We grant — nay, we maintain — ^that 
'* there can be no intellectual development without freedom of 
action and thought " (p. 110) quite as fully as E. S. ; but E. S. is 
surely wrong when he avers that religion has contributed to either. 
What was the Inquisition P— aye, what is itP What are creeds, 
confessions, Ac. P What are trials for heresy, prosecutions for 
heterodoxy. Church censures, Ac. P Of course the contributions of 
religion towards '* freedom of action and thought I" Who opposed 
Copernicus, persecuted Galileo, and resisted Hunter, Jenner, and 
other strugglers for more light about nature and man P Eeligion- 
ists — official religionists. What is Jesuitism P An institute for 
the advocacy of *' freedom of action and thought !" What have the 
Church courts been doing in the case of Bishop Hampden, Gorham, 
« The Essays and Eeviews,'* Bishop Colenao, and others promoting 
freedom of action and thought P Oh! E. S., \h this argument or 
satire P Are you really going to assert that religion tends to favour 
freedom of action and thought, and to affirm that science does 
notP 

'* William " makes the same mistake as E. S. about the relation 
of philosophjr and science. Now, philosophy is speculative and 
science is positive ; and although we admit the skill and genius of 
the writer of the papers on " European Philoaophy," to which 
"William" refers, we do not think the application "William" 
makes of the contents of these papers to this question are at all 
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proper. We hare a slight objection, however, in this serial to be 
brought, eren in appearance, to be bound by the opinions of any 
writer, as if they were incontrovertible — or what is equivalent 
almost to that, having the contributions of a gentleman whom every 
reader respects quoted against opponents by those who are argaing, 
when it might appear invidious to ar^e against one to whom this 
magazine's readers owe so much. We, therefore, pass over this 
matter, and go to ** William's " next argument, that " religion burst 
the bands of ignorance " (p. 273). Beligion taught men that ignor- 
ance is the mother of devotion, preached against the spread of 
knowledge, asserted that printing was an invention of the devil, and 
prohibited the acquisition by laymen of any avoidable knowledge, 
especially Scriptural knowledge ; and even now religious differ- 
ences are the chief obstacles to a national education in our own 
country. 

Religion, in the sense we have used it in this paper, is religion as 
known in church organizations, not as it exists in individual hearts. 
We regard heart religion as one of the chief blessings able to be 
imparted to human beings ; but that cannot be gauged or weighed 
as an influence in connection with intellectual development. Science 
and religion as antagonists signify secular knowledge and theology, 
with its accessories. To this use of the words we have held ; and 
we bend in submission to that religion which comes with the peace 
of God into the believer's heart with every respect. " William " 
cannot deprecate irreligion more than we, or more eagerly desire 
the progress of God's truth ; but still we maintain that science has 
done more for the mtellectual development of Europe than religion. 

' BoMiJNE. 



The Lessons of Geology. — Bocks are at once historical and 
prophetical. They contain the wondrous history of their forma- 
tion, of changes in the distribution of land and water, of the birth 
of mountains and rivers, of fluctuations in climate, and of the 
extinction of a vast and varied multitude of animals and vegetables 
which have successively occupied the earth. They also contain in 

Srophecy the histories of unborn nations. Occupations, mental 
evelopraents, institutions, lines of policy, are all prewritten within 
the rocks beneath us. The prediction may long wait a fulfilment, 
but it is none the less certain. Penoellt. 
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THE UNIVEESITY OF CAMBEIDGE OPEN SCHOLAE- 

SHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, AND SIZAKSHIPS. 

(Concluded from p. 282.) 

MAeDALEKB CoLLBGE. — Ilie DOW statutes of this college ordain 
that, excepting the scholarships and exhibitions, the right of pre- 
ference is reserved to certain schools, all restrictions are entirely 
remored, and the total amount of such scholarships and exhibitions 
shall form a general fund for open scholarships. This fund is aug- 
mented from the revenue coming to the college by the abolition of 
bye fellowships ; that there shall be hereafter three open scholar- 
ships of at least £60, three of at least £40, and six of at least £20 
a year each. 

The election of scholars takes place after the annual college 
examination in the Easter Term. 

Three scholarships, one of £60, one of £40, and one of £20 a 
year, are annually open for the competition of candidates who 
nave not commenced residence in the uuiversity. 

The following exhibitions are under the same regidations and 
restrictions as heretofore, except that in case of a vacancy of any 
exhibition for which no candidates of sufficient merit, coming from 
the school or schools to which candidates are restricted, shall offer 
himself, it shall be competent for the master and fellows to throw 
the same open to general or extended competition as they may think 
advisable. 

There are four exhibitions, each of £63 a year, with a preference 
to Shrewsbury school. 

Also two exhibitions, each of £30 a year, for students of Shrews- 
bury school, with a first preference to those born in St. Chad's 
parish, in Shrewsbury, and a second preference to those born in the 
county of Salop. 

There are four sizars admitted to this college, who enjoy certain 
emoluments and advantages. 

The Eev. M. Bright, M.A., and J. Eoberts, M.A., are the tutors 
of this college. 

Teinitt College.— There are seventy-two scholars on the foun- 
dation of the college, who are chosen from the students of the col- 
lege in their second or third year of residence. They are chosen 
with especial reference to their learning, ability, and moral charac- 
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ter. Their intellectual qualifications are tested by an examination, 
and the election takes place on the Monday after Easter week. 

The pecuniary emoluments of a scholar depend, in some degree, 
on the period he is in residence during the year, and may be con- 
sidered about £60 a year. 

Besides the foundation scholars, there are six minor scholars 
chosen every year. The minor scholarships are open to all students 
under twenty years of age, who have not commenced residence in 
the university, or who are in their first term of residence. They 
are each of the value of £50 a year» and are tenable (or three years 
from the day of election, or until the scholar be elected to one of 
the foundation scholarships of the coHege. The examination before 
election is in classics and maUiematios. 

The Sheepshanks Astronomicfd Exhibition of £50 a year is open 
to aU undergraduates in the university, ^t it is required to be held 
by a member of Trinity College. 

There are sixteen K>undation sizars in l^e college, who are ap- 
pointed from the subsizars in the order in which they stand in the 
classes at the annual college examination. 

The total emoluments of a foundation sizar may be stated at about 
£60 a year ; besides an award of £25, £15, or £10 every year, accord- 
as he may hold a place in the first, second, or tiiird class at the 
annual college examination. 

Subsizars are eligible also to these awards, if they gain a pk.ee in 
either of the classes to which the awards are assigned. The £ev. 
W. G. Clark, M.A., the Eev. W. C. Mathison, M.A., the Rev. B. 
Burn, M.A., are the tutors of this coUege. 

Emanuel Collegb. — The revised statutes of this college ordain 
that there shall be twelve open Scholarships, each of £60, on the 
foundation of the college, and five of £'dO a year. 

The scholars are elected from the students of the college who are 
of good character and ability, and who are qualified by their pro- 
ficiency in literature and science, as determined at the annual college 
examination. 

Two scholai-ships, each of £60 a year, tenable till B. A., and two 
exhibitions, each of £30, each tenable for one year, are open to the 
competition of students under twenty years of age, who have not 
commenced residence in the university. One scholarship and one 
exhibition are given for proficiency in classics, and one scholarship 
and one exhibition are given for proficiency in mathematics. The 
examination for 1866 commenced on 4th April. 

The scholarships are tenable till the holders of them are of 
standing to be admitted to the degree of B.A., and, with the per- 
mission of the master and fellows, to the degree of M. A. 

There are also five scholarships, each of £30 a year, designed for 
the encouragement and support of young students in divinity with 
a preference, cteteris paribus, to the sons of orthodox clergymen. 

These scholarships are awarded to students in the second year of 
residence, and may be held with another schdarship. 
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There are two exhibitions, each of £60 a year, with a preference 
to students from the grammar sehoois of Derby and Atnby-de-la- 
Zouch. 

In default of any competent candidates from that school, entitled 
to a preference in the election for that turn, on the occasion of a 
vacancy, the exhibition then vacant shall be treated as open to the 
general competition of the students of the college. 

There is also an exhibition of £10, with preference to a medical 
student. 

The revised statutes do not recognize the class of sizars as mem- 
bers on the foundation of the college. Four sizars are admitted. 
They are chosen from the pensioners, after an examination at the 
end of the first term of residence, due regard being made with 
respect to their pr>cuniary circumstances. 

Several raiall exhibiti(Mis have been consolidated into one general 
fund, the proceeds of which are applied from time to time by the 
master and fellows of the college, at their discretion, for the sup- 
port and encouragement of poor and deserving students. 

The Eev. S. G. Phear, B.D., is the tutor of this college. 

Sidney Sussbx CoLLBOB.—It is provided by the new statutes 
that the value of the foundation scholarships shall be £40 a year, 
and the number shall not be more than double the number of the 
fellowships. The number of fellowships at present is nine. 

Every vacancy of a scholarship is filled up after an examination 
of the candidates, which takes place in the Easter Term. 

There are also six senior Ta^ lor scholarships, each of £60 a year, 
with rooms rent free ; and ten junior Taylor scholarships, each of 
£40 a year. 

These scholarships are awarded for proficiency in mathematics 
and natural science. The senior scholarships are awarded after the 
examination in the Easter Term. 

The juuior scholarships are ofiered for the competition of students 
who are about to commence residence in the university. 

There are also three exhibitions of £60 a year each, with a pre- 
ference to students from Tiverton school. 

Also one of £12 in the nomination of the master of the college, 
and one of £12 to be given by the master and fellows, for the 
encouragement and support of any student of the college whom 
they may coosider to be most deserving. 

Also four of £32 a year, with a preference to students from Oak- 
ham and Uppingham schools. 

Under the powers of /the new statutes, certain scholarships and 
exhibitions have been opened for general competition among stu- 
dents who have not commenced residence in the university, or who 
shall be in the first term of such residence, though their names may 
not be on the boards of the college. The following were the scho- 
larships and exhibitions open for competition before residence, in 
October, 1855 :— One of £80 a year for classics and mathematics, 
and one of £40 for classics. These are restricted to students under 
twenty years of age. 
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Two, each of £40 a year, for mathematics, and two of £40 a year 
for natural science or mathematics. These are not restricted to 
students under 20 years of age. 

One or more of £32 a year, according to default of properly 
qualified candidates from schools which hare a preference. 

The new statutes make no provision for the maintenance of 
seniors on the foundation of the college. The four seniors, how- 
ever, are continued, and one is selected every year from the candi- 
dates after examination in October. 
The Eev. J. C. W. Ellis, M. A., is the tutor of the college. 
Downing College. — This college by the new statutes is re- 
quired to have at least ten open scholarships on the foundation. 
All vacancies are filled up from among the students of the college, 
or from among the students of the university. The election is 
decided entirely by examination between the candidates, and con- 
siderable importance is attached to any special proficiency in the 
legal or medical subjects. The value of these scholarships is £50 a 
year, with rooms ana commons, and they are tenable for three years. 
There are also four minor scholarships, each of £40 a year, 
open to the competition of students who have not commenced 
residence in the university, or who have not resided one term in 
any other college, and tenable for two years, or until the holder is 
entitled to a foundation scholarship. 

For the minor scholarships the examination is chiefly in classics 
and mathematics, but some weight is given to proficiency in the 
French and German languages, the Kev. W. J3. Pike, M.A., is 
the tutor of the college. 

The preceding very brief accoimt of the open scholarships, exhi- 
bitions, and sizarships is necessarily imperfect, but more full and 
complete information on any particulars may be obtained from the 
source from which this article is drawn up, or from the tutors of 
the several colleges. We close our article with the following state- 
ment from the preface to Part II. of the ** Liber Cantabrigiensis," 
by Bev. R. Potts, M.A., Trinity College, of the revenues every 
year available for scholarships and exhibitions, restricted and un- 
restricted; sizarships and prizes at the several colleges in the 
University of Cambridge : — 

St. Peter's College, between £1,100 and £1,200 

Clare College „ 

Pembroke College „ 

EmviUe and Cox*s CoUege „ 

Trinity Hall 

Corpus Christi College „ 

Sing's College, the new statutes are not in force. 

Queen's College between 

St. Catherine's College „ 

Jesus College „ 

Christ's College „ 

St. John's College „ 
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>» 
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Magdalene College 

Trinity Collepje 

Emmanuel CoUege 

Sidney SuRsex College 

Downing College 
- In some cases, however, the whole of the revenues assigned for 
the augmentation of the scholarship funds have not yet become 
available for that purpose, on account of the rights of persons under 
the old statutes not havine: yet ceased and determined. 

It may be added that the appendix to the second part of the 
" Liber Cantabrigiensis *' contams specimens of the papers, Ac, at 
the examination for the open scholarships and exhibitions instituted 
at the several colleges for the competition of students before coming 
into residence, and to that work the reader is referred for additional 
details. 



lOLO MOEGANWG. 

loLO MoBGANWO (pronounccd Yoh Moraanoog) was the bardic 

name of Edward Williams. It may literally be rendered Ned of 

Glamorgan. As a man of considerable genius and originality, a 

more extended space than is usually allowed " for answers to in- 

?uirers" may perhaps be accorded to a sketch of his life and works, 
must, however, disclaim any knowledge of the Welsh language 
or literature. The following facts are mostly derived from a 
reprinted review article ; for the remainder I am indebted to a 
friend, well known in the Principality for his devotion to its his- 
tory and its antiquities. 

Edward Williams was bom in 1747, at Penon, in Glamorgan- 
shire, and for the greater part of his life resided at Flemingston, in 
the same county. His father being a mason, he was brought up 
to the same occupation ; and the studious disposition he had shown 
as a child continued to be exemplified in a remarkable manner. He 
always went to work with a wallet on his shoulder, ^11 of books 
and papers, over which, often to the entire neglect of the bread 
and cheese which formed his mid-day meal, he occupied himself 
while the workmen dined at a neighbouring public-house. 

Once, when engaged upon an addition to a parsonage-house, 
which was vacatea for the time, though the live stock were left 
upon the premises, he was placed in charge of it, with strict orders 
to keep the swine and poultry out of the building. But, as usual, 
he became absorbed in his books, and, on the return of the work- 
men, he was found sitting upon the green, oblivious of the fact 
that a calf had gained possession of the kitchen, a donkey had 
penetrated to the parlour, while the other rooms in the house 
were appropriated by pigs, geese, ducks, and fowls, in strange 
confusion. 

Receiving a severe rebuke from his father on account of this 
neglect, he packed up his precious books, and walked away in 
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silence. NotbiDj^ was known of him fcnr some months; but at 
len^h he wrote from London, informing his anzions rektives that 
he was occupied in dressing stones for a new bridge over the 
Thames. Beturning to his native country, lie married, and soon 
afterwards entered into business, as a bookseller, at Gowbridge. 

He continued his favourite studies even to an extreme old age, 
and notwithstanding his early waut of education, and his remain- 
ing comparatively poor through life, he contrived to amass an 
amazing fond both of local and general information. His great 
strength lay in matters pertaining to Cambrian history and litera- 
ture ; but to an intimate acquaintance with these he added au 
accurate knowledge of the history of the world, and was no 
stranger to the glories of Grecian and Eoman poetry and philo- 
sophy. 

During one of his many visits to London — to which he always 
walked, for his peripatetic powers were as remarkable as his mental 
gifts — he had a singular interview with Dr. Johnson, in which a 
distinctive feature m the character of each was prominently shown. 

Being at the shop of a bookseller on the first of the month, his 
curiosity was aroused by the entrance of a large, ungraceful man, 
who seated himself by the counter, examined the books and 
pamphlets lying thereon, holding them close to his eyes, placed 
them again upon the counter with gestures of disapprobation, and 
muttering, " The trash of the day, 1 see," departed without further 
utterance or recognition of any one. Learning that this was the 
great lexicographer, he expressed the wish that he had known it 
before, as he would then have noticed him more attentively, and 
might have mustered courage to speak to him. He was told 
to call on the first of the following month, when the Doctor would 
certainly be there again. He did so, and, as he was then anxiously 
acquiring an acquaintance with the English language and litera- 
ture, he walked up to Johnson, and introduced himself as a poor 
Welsh mechanic studying English, and asked his advice as to 
which of three grammars he had. selected from the bookseller's stock 
was the best, adding the graceful compliment that the judgment of 
so masterly a writer must be the most valuable he could obtain. 

Johnson surveyed the humble stranger from head to foot with a 
somewhat contemptuous expression, and, thrusting back the gram- 
mars, replied, " Either of them will do for you, young man.** This 
emphatic you was enough. ** I felt,*' says the bard, " my Welsh 
blood mount to my forehead, thinking he meant to insult my hum- 
ble station and my poverty, so I retorted, with some asperity, as I 
took back the grammars, ' Then, sir, to make sure of having tiie 
best, I will buy them all ; ' and turning to my good friend the 
bookseller, I demanded the price, paid the money (though at the 
time I could ill spare it), and quitted the shop, far less pleased 
with Dr. Johnson than with his writings.** 

He became acquainted with most of the leading literary men 
and philosophers of the day, with many of whom he kept up a 
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constant epistolary correspondence. He had two interviews with 
Pitt, the premier. With Southey his intercourse was very friendly 
and intimate. He is mentioned, in one of Southey 's letters to his 
wife. — " Bard Williams is in town, so I shall shake one honest man 
by the hand whom I did not expect to see." He is the " lolo, old 
lolo," of that poet's " Madoc." 

lolo Morganwg became a contributor of antiquarian and other 
articles to the Gentleman** and the Monthly magazines. 

His strong love of freedom made him more than once suspected 
by the authorities of holding revolutionary opinions ; but he escaped 
unhurt, even from official investigation. 

Visiting a Dissenting minister, who was confined in prison for a 
sermon afleged to be seditious, he had to enter his name in a book 
at the porter's lodge. He inscribed his with the title ** Bard of 
Liberty " superadded. On repeating his visit he was informed 
that the '* iBard of Liberty '* was to understand that the only 
liberty which could be afforded him was liberty to walk out again 
by the way he came. He departed, giving utterance to the wish 
that no bard of liberty might be treated worse than to be told to 
walk out of prison. 

Nor was his love of freedom theoretical only ; it was shown to 
be truly a principle with him, by his refusing an estate, consisting 
partly of slaves, in Jamaica, left to him by a relative. Nothing 
would induce him to take any portion of the property, contami- 
nated, as it all was, with the accursed slave-trade. 
. A triad of his maxims may be quoted : — *' There are three things 
I do not want : a horse, for I have a good pair of legs ; a cellar, for 
I drink no beer ; a purse, for I have no money.'* Mention has 
already been inade of his pedestrian powers. They were equalled 
by few. He would walk in one day from Oxford to London, with- 
out any appearance of fatigue. He would never ride, either on 
horseback or in a carriage. Mr. Wyndham, M.P. for Glamort^an, 
had invited the bard to meet some distinguished company at Dun- 
raven House, and sent his carriage to convey him there. The 
carriage came back empty, lolo following it on foot. 

In 1794, lolo Morganwg published two volumes of lyrics and 
pastorals in the English language, which were dedicated to the 
Prince of Wales. They may be assigned a place in the second 
rank of the poets of the latter half of the 18th century, the general 
character of w^hose productions they fully share. In 1801 the 
** My vyrian ArchcBology of Wales ** was published in London, com- 
pilea from documents collected by him. ^ 

He died in December, 1826, having reached the full period when 
" our strength is labour and sorrow." 

The Welsh MS 8. Society has published, since his death, two 
volumes of his writings, and of manuscripts from his collections ; 
one of them being entitled " Cyfrinach y Beirdd ynys Prydain," the 
other "The lolo MSS." 

Oswestry. William. 
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LOED AEDMILLAN ON ORATOEY AND DEBATE. 

[James Cranford, Lord ArdmUlan, was called to the Bar in 1829, and elevated 
to the BeDch in 1855. He is one of the ornaments of Edinburgh soctetj, an 
able lawyer, and a gentleman of more than literary tendencies — ^accumplishmenta, 
a popular speaker, and an active-minded acquirer of knowledge. He gained great 
repute in 1859 for a disqui»itionarj oration on Burns. , The speech from which 
the following selection is made was delivered on the occasion of his installation as 
President of the Associated Societies of the University of Edinburgh, March 28th. 
We regret that imperative space compels us to give so short a specimen.] 

After a few remarks — regretting the non-acceptance of the Pre- 
eidency by the Duke of Argyll and ita not having been conferred 
on Prof. Christison, — on Mutual Improvement Societies and their 
connection with the University, the influence of academic educa- 
tion, the aims and tendencies of literature and learning, he pro- 
ceeded to discourse on the cultivation of eloquence : — 

** One of the leading objects of your societies is to promote im- 
provement in public speaking, in the cultivation of eloquence — not 
merely of elocution, not merely of rhetoric, still less of the habit 
and facility of mere fluent talking, often a fatal gift and a sad 
snare, but of true eloquence, — which consists in the apt and forcible 
expression of just and noble thoughts. The power of speaking really 
well is a valuable power. There are some just and sound thinkers, 
weighty^ and powerful reasoners, who have difficulty in speaking; 
and it is highly desirable that they acquire the power of so spesSc- 
ing as to do justice to their clear views and good arguments. But 
you will, I hope, permit me to add that there is a snare and a peril 
in the over-estimation of mere fluency in speaking. B.ely upon it 
that no man can really speak well who does not think well ; and I 
may add that no man can in the truest and highest sense be really 
eloquent who has not heart as well as head. If speech is without 
thought, it is vain ; if it outruns thought, it is feeble ; if it exag- 
gerates thought, it is inflated and extravagant ; if it contradicts 
thought, it is hollow and insincere. I do not nesitate to recommend 
all young men to combine in their preparation for public speaking 
both writing and extempore speaking. It cannot be doubted that 
both Demosthenes and Cicero prepared their orations with great 
care ; and Lord Brougham, than whom we could have no better 
authority on such a point, particularly notices this, and recom- 
mends it for imitation, adding, ' I should lay it down as a rule 
admitting of no exception that a man will speak well in proportion 
as he has written much ; and that with equal talent he will be the 
finest extempore speaker, when no time for preparing is allowed, 
who has prepared himself most sedulously when he had an oppor* 
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tunity of deliverinpf a premeditated speech. Id such societies as 
yours, it is most desirable to acquire the habit not of speaking 
without reflection, but of extempore speaking, after previous con- 
sideration of the subject, and also the habit of freely and naturally 
delivering from memory passages previously composed and written. 
The best speakers ever known in this country — with the exception 
of Mr. Fox, who, I believe, always spoke extempore, and Lord 
Chatham, who most frequently did so— have combined careful pre- 
paration and writing much of the speech with the fresh extem- 
pore delivery of the remainder. William Pitt prepared himself for 
speaking rather by preconsideration than by writing. Burke wrote 
great part of his orations ; Erskine, Sheridan, Canning, Brougham, 
prepared carefully. At our own bar, Jeffrey, whose eager fancy 
and ingenious fertility of illustration could scarcely brook restraint^ 
wrote beforehand very sparingljr, although he rarely on a great 
occasion spoke without preparation. Cockburn, with remarkable 
power of extempore speaking, did prepare and write his speeches 
more than most men ; yet with what excjuisite felicity he wove his 
prepared passages into the fabric of his ready argument. In the 
present parliament there are several excellent speakers — Lord 
Brougham, whose very name, clarum et venerabile, suggests the 
memory of the Athenian Thunderer, — 

" * That ancieot, whose resistless eloquence, 
Wielded at will that fierce democratie ; 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmioed over Greece, 
To Macedon and Artaxerzes' throne/ — 

Mr. Gladstone, a great orator, so persuasive that he can even make 
statistics agreeable and finance attractive ; and also Mr. Disraeli, a 
great debater, with a sharp lance ever ready, and a barbed arrow 
always on the string. I would refer to a member of the House of 
Peers, who occupies a very prominent position, of whom I have 
not been a political follower, but of whom I always speak with 
respect — the Earl of Derby, whose speeches, as regards thought, 
diction, and delivery, are perhaps the most graceful and brilliant 
specimens of oratory. His use of the English language and his 
utterance of the English language are equally perfect ; and it is de- 
lightful to observe that this eloquent and distinguished nobleman, 
no longer young, and holding his position in the front rank of public 
men, and at the head of a great party, has been, with signal success, 
employing his leisure hours in a work so congenial to his scholarly 
haoits and classic tastes as the translation of Homer. I cannot 
quit the subject of modern eloquence without mentioning the name 
of the Lord Advocate, as an orator of the highest class, and in 
regard to whom you, whose honours he has so recently worn, can 
require no encomium from me, who have been so long and ardently 
his friend as to be open to the imputation of partiality. In all 
Christian churches, and especially where teaching is preferred to 
ritual, the pulpit is the place where eloquence of the highest kind 
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mtLj be looked for. In Scotland there exists a strong feeling 
against reading sermons. I admit the great advantage in point of 
vivacity, power, and acceptance of the delivery of diacoordea with- 
out reading them. There is a charm in the freshness and natural- 
ness of such delivery. But I should greatly regret the prevalence 
in our churches of the habit of delivering unprepared discourses ; 
the occasion is too serious, the subject is too momentous, to be met 
and dealt with without preparation. I believe that the faculty of 
memory is capable of such improvement that the great proportion 
of intelligent preachers could deliver, without reading, sermons 
carefully prepared and written, or, at least, of which the greater 
part has been carefully prepared and written ; while the remainder 
IB suggested at the time by the clear thoughts and full heart of the 
preacher. I could easily mention some of our greatest preachers — 
both those departed and those still with us — who have adopted 
this plan of combining with previous preparation the attractive 
spirit and life of immediate suggestion. I am inclined to think that 
there is no sphere in which a fatal facility of speaking is more de- 
plorable than in the pulpit ; at the same time there is no sphere in 
which true eloquence, at once thoughtful and earnest, illustrative 
and argumentative, has a themo so high, a fidd so splendid, and 
an end so noble. Another purpose of your societies is training to 
the discussion of questions open to controversy, whether profes- 
sional, ethical, historical, or political, and training you to the dis- 
cussion of these questions, not only logically and earnestly, but in 
a spirit of candour, courtesy, kindness, and friendliness. The cul- 
tivation of such a spirit, the lesson how to compete without envy 
and to contend without bitterness, is of ^reat value, and is well 
taught by the practice of free discussion in societies, where you 
learn to respect the opinions and do justice to the convictions of 
each other. This is especially the case in regard to political ques- 
tions, on which differences of opinion, strongly entertained and 
warmly expressed, sometimes tend to results which are to be re- 
gretted. It is in some quarters the fashion to speak of party as 
the mother of discord, the instrument of mischief, and the stain of 
representative government. I am by no means of that opinion. I 
am convinced that in a free countrjr with a constitutional govern- 
ment, party connections and obligations honourably and faithfully 
maintained are of great public service. In a despotic country there 
are no party ties. There the combinations of courtiers are selfish 
and intriguing cabals ; and the leagues of the oppressed, not knit 
by the bands of party, but welded together by the crushing weight 
of tyranny, are nursed in secret till time quenches them as re- 
bellion, or develops them into successful revolution. In this coun- 
try the relations and the traditions, the rivalry and the balancing of 
party, have been acknowledged by our best and wisest statesmen 
as tending to promote good government by offering a guarantee for 
the honour and sincerity of public men. I do not deny that there 
are evils incident to party spirit and party combini^tion. But the 
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remedy for theite eviU mast be sotight in the increasing candour, 
honoar, and uprightness of partisans. The evils which would fol- 
low from the entire absence of party connection would, in my 
opinion, be far more serious. Ambition and interest would not 
cease to influence conduct ; but the combinations of men to whom 
party^ was unknown would be more selfish and more secret, more 
servile and more corrupt. Therefore I think that the discussion of 
political questions is wholesome and improving ; for this, among 
other reasons, that it habituates you to mutual respect, and preserves 
the advantages, while it extracts the bitterness from and smoothes 
the asperities of party. Other questions, deeper and perhaps more 
perilous, may engage your attention — questions of theology or of 
science apparently hostile to received religious opinions. On this 
important topic 1 shall merely say, that the benefit or the peril of 
such questions depends on the spirit in which they are prosecuted. 
Let no one be deterred from the earnest, honest, and fearless pur- 
suit of truth, by the apprehension that the result may tend to 
shake his religious convictions. Such an apprehension is at once 
unjust to the spirit of a sound philosophy ana of a sound theology. 
It is not behind entrenchments that exclude inquiry that sound 
convictions can be guarded from danger. All truth must be capable 
of ultimate harmonious combination. There can be no danger to 
one truth in the discovery of another truth. There can be no dis- • 
oord where there is no error. In the region of perfect light and 
knowledge truth will be paramount, and harmony will be complete 
and universal. Let me suggest that every such inquiry should be 
conducted not only with modesty, seriousness, and reverence, but 
under a deep sense of the personal responsibility of each inquirer, 
and a deep consciousness of the neces.<itY of that divine light and 
guidance which is promised and given to believers. To an nonest, 
humble, and prayerful inquirer, the gates of all needed truth are 
rarely closed. In times when dangers to religious conviction abound 
on every side, it is especially necessary for young men to hold fast 
that which they feel to be precious and Know to be secure. I 
would not advise you to seek protection from heresies or errors in 
the authority of any man or any church— seek it only in your own 
heartfelt conviction of the paramount authority of the word of God, 
and of the personal preciousiiess of the gospel. This is your only sure 
ground ; and I would urge you to beware of quitting it, for it is 
rash and perilous to lift the anchor of faith when a storm is gather- 
ing on the horizon. Love is the great sustainer of faith, and the 
great solvent of difficulties. The man whose heart is filled with 
K>Te to God is better armed against errors and heresies than if his 
mind were stored with the profoundest subtleties of philosophy ; 
and it is not so much as the result of research or speculation as in 
the happy experience of a trustful and loving Christian life that 
truth is made manifest to man. ' The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom ; ' afterwards, under gracious influences, 
the heart is filled with a love so perfect as to cast out fear, and to 
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be the 8i>rinf; and power of a new obedience ; and in regard to 
all essential truth, we have the sure word, ' If any man will do 
the Father's will, he sball know of the doctrine whether it be of 
Grod/ A well-known public man stated some time ago that ' a 
book is better than a friend.' I yenture humbly but earnestly to 
protest against that sentiment, and I do not doubt that you, whose 
warm friendships are the delightful fruits of association, will join me 
in the protest. A book is good, but a friend is better ; and a book 
is the more prized when it suggests a friend. Truth, wisdom, and 
beauty, in classic page or learned folio, are very valuable ; but 
how much more so, when sought together by kindred hearts, 
relished together by congenial tastes, commended to one another 
by the lips of living and loving friendship. The cultivation of the 
intellect is good: the culture of the heart is better still. The 
highest and purest happiness permitted to man in this life turns 
on the poles of affecnon rather than of knowledge. Even in 
regard to the highest knowledge and the best book — the only 
book certainly and eternally true, uniformly and unspeakably 
precious — it may be said that a friend — the divine friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother — ^the friend from whom no danger, 
nor sorrow, nor death can part us — ^who of that book is the author, 
the theme, and the end— is to every true heart better and dearer 
even than the book ; while the book is the more precious that it 
reveals such a friend. There is a power, a life, a personality in 
friendship which makes it sweeter and better than any intellectual 
abstraction. How greatly does the joy of friendship augment the 
joys of literature, and at once stimulate the spirit and elevate the 
tone of mental effort I How sweet a charm does the memory of 
early friendship give to the retrospect of life, as we look back on 
years passed in improving pursuits, and say with Cowley, — 

" * We spent them not in toys, or lust, or wine, 
But search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poesy, 
Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, were thine.' 

But I must bring my remarks to a conclusion. Your position now, 
standing on the verge of that course of life in which each of you 
must seek and win his fortune or his fame, is one of great interest. 
Your country has claims on you ; the future destinies of this great 
nation will very soon depend on the intellect, the energy, the cha- 
racter of you, and such as you. The swift and silent stream of 
time is bearing away those of my age, and soon the world will be 
left for you to struggle in. Let your life be earnest, your faith 
steadfast, your hearts pure and loving, your conduct just, generous, 
and true, and then you will vindicate the trust, fulfil the hopes, 
and sustain the distinction of that beloved country which, under 
the benign sway of a constitutional monarch, continues, amid the 
tottering of despotisms and the rending of republics, to be the 
greatest, happiest, and freest upon earth. 
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Capital Punishment, based on Professor Mittermaier's ''Todes- 

strafe." Edited by John Maceab Moib, A.M. London : Smith, 

Elder, and Co. * 
Capital Punishment : Is it Defensible ? By Philandeb. London : 

Nisbet and Co. 
Capital Punishment, By Thomas Bbgos, F.S.S. 
A General Review of the Subject of Capital Punishment, By Wm. 

Tallage. London : Society for Abolition of Capital Punishment. 

On debateable topics especially, it is not the part of a reviewer 
in these columns to give judgment on any book placed in his hands, 
on the ground of his own opinion regarding the soundness or 
unsoxmdness of the views propounded in it. On the subject of 
capital punishments, in particular — a topic which has been discussed 
in this serial in the very first volume, — it' would be wrong for any 
individual to make these pages responsible for the writer's opinion 
without an opportunity of reply ; which would involve the raising 
of the question again for debate. The above works have been for- 
warded for notice, and it is advisable that we should describe their 
contents. This we shall endeavour so to do as to make our criticism 
serviceable to members of debating societies who design to discuss 
this topic, as well as to those who desire to inform their own minds 
regarding the reasons adducible in favour of or in opposition to 
capital punishments. The subject has of late acquired great sig- 
nificance and interest ; and many of our readers may be anxious to 
know where materials for a judgment may be found. Earl Eussell, 
in the Introduction to the new edition of his " Essay on the History 
of^the English Government and Constitution,'* says, " I come to 
the conclusion that nothing would be lost to justice, nothing lost in 
the preservation of innocent life, if the punishment of death were 
altogether abolished." This decided, though, from a Cabinet 
minister, somewhat unexpected expression of opinion, seems to take 
away the necessity for awaiting the decision of the Commission 
appointed to inquire into this subject, for it seems to indicate a 
foregone conclusion in this leading minister's mind in condemnation 
of ^e death-punishment of criminals. 

xhe pampnlet whose title is given above as that by William 
Tallack, secretary to the Society for the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment — a reprint from the Social Science Heview, — states the question 
powerfully on the abolitionist's side, and supplies references to the 
best sources of information on that view of the question. It is at 

1865. 2 B 
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once a full and able elucidation of the subject, as seen by the Asso- 
ciation for whom the author labours, and is both a well-written and 
an informing tract. It not only contains many facts of importance 
on the subject, but gives fuU references to audiorities. 

Thomas Beggs, wnose pamphlet is also noted, is hon. secretary 
to the same Association of which Mr. TaUack is the working one. 
He read a paper at the York Social Science Congress, which eucited 
a warm ana Me debate. This Essay is here printed, and a report 
of the discussion given. It is therefore of considerable value, as 
supplying a view o^ more people's noti(M;i9 than ome. Page 14, 
which contains statistics on capital punishment, is valualue for 
reference, although of course the logic oi statistics is exceedingly 
vague at present. 

J. M. Moir's book is less a republication than an adaptation of 
Professor Mittermaier's work, — a work which is both powerful and 
learned, but which certainly required some editorial nelp to bring 
it to bear upon the present and actual state of thought Sad feeling 
in England. 

Professor Mittermaier is admittedly one of the first jurists in 
Europe, and has paid particular attention to the subject oi criminal 
law ; and not only is he profoundly tersed in the jurisprudence of 
Germany, but he is also believed to possess the most comprehensive 
knowledge of foreign law of taij man living — having been engaged, 
during the course of a long life, in the collection of a library of 
juridical works in various languages, and having maintained a con- 
stant intercourse with the most eminent foreign jurists. His 
opinions, therefore, on such a subject as the present are entitled to 
great weight, and deserve to be listened to with respect. 

As it is probable that few of our readers may have access to any 
of the material facts of Professor Mittermaier's life, it may be useful 
if we note here one or two of the more important and reliable. This 
distinguished jurisconsult and politician, Charles Joseph Antoine 
Mittermaier, was bom 5th August, 1787, educated at Landshut and 
Heidelberg, in the former of which, in 1809, he became a professor, 
and published his work on ** Penal Processes." In 1819 he was 
called to Bonn, and in 1834 to Heidelberg, where he issued his 
work on " The Development of Penal Legislation," 1843 ; " !fhe 
Penal Systems of England, Scotland, and America," 1837 ; and 
more recently, his "Death Punishment," the work here in sub- 
stance placed before British readers. He was a democratic leader, 
and held a high jjlace in the esteem of that section of the Germanic 
confederation which sought, and in fact insisted on, reforms. He 
has lately retired from public political life, and devotes himself 
entirely to jurisprudential studies. The book before us contains a 
brief memoir of Mittermaier by Dr. Schaible, of Woolwich Aca- 
demy. The treatise commences with an historical sketch of capital 
punishment, the changes which it has undergone, the theories 
entertained regarding it, the differences in opinion and practice 
about it, and a discussion of the arguments, mostly used in its 
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favour. These ard both ably and impartiaUy considered. The 
appendices are important and instractiye. They afford mnch 
reliable information, and are highly valuable. 

We place in parallel columns two extracts,— one from Mitter- 
maier, the other from Philander (of whom more anon), on the 

CHUISMANITY OV CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 



Pro. (PhOandet*.) 
" As We understand it, the position 
assumed is, that as the Christian dis- 
pensation, especially in contrast with 
the Mosaic, is not one of blood bat of 
mercy; therefore, whatever may be the 
meaning of this sixth precept of the 
moral law now, it canoot possibly mean 
that the marderer should be put to 
death— that the Mosaic law of blood for 
blood is not still in force. • . . 

" Surely the most devoted apostle of 
the ultra-humanitarian creed will dis- 
tinguish between what is essential or 
peculiar to a code of laws, and what 
may, for pressing political reasons, be 
temporarily adjoined to it; what may 
be peculiar to the Mosaic code, and 
what has been incorporated in it, but 
essentially belonging to the moral law. 
And it will not do to declaim on what 
belonged to the criminal code of the 
Jewish economy, whici no one denies, 
and to assume, without a particle of 
proof, that the extreme penalty of the 
gallows for the murderer was not essen- 
tial to the precious and endnring moral 
law of God). Were not disobedience to 
parents, adultery, theft, and perjury 
essential parts of the criminal code of 
Moses? But is the sentimentalist pre- 
pared to insist on the inference, that 
therefore these crimes are abolished 
from the Christian dispensation? The 
adoption of such an assumed dogma 
would make havoc of the very first, and 
univereally admitted, and practical 
principles of every system of political 
and social ethics. But whether th& 
objector who makes this his household 
language in pleading for the abolition 
of capital punishment is fully aware of 
the heavy charge which it involves, we 
are anxious to invite his attention to- 
its naiiira) and real import All such 



Cow. {Mittermaiet.) 
" The boasted justificaUon of death 
punishment will be refuted if we suc- 
ceed in showing that not one of these 
so-called theories of justice establishes 
a principle which teaches the legislator^ 
in a manner both plain and satisfactory 
to reason, under what conditions he 
may make use of the right of punish- 
ment, by. what limits this right it 
defined, and the object aimed at by 
inflicting punishment A strict ex- 
amination shows that this theory is 
based on erroneous premises, is satisfied 
with hazy and mystical formulas, at- 
tempts impossibilities, is refuted by tne 
distinctive features of human nature 
and by experience, and substitutes 
arbitrariness in place of a plain direc- 
tion for the legislator. We must ia 
an emphatic manner oppose that theory, 
supported by many pretentious phrases, 
which attempts to found criminal law 
on the pattern of divine justice, but 
which is liable to all the objections that 
hold good against the theocratic system. 
It pretends that God has delegated his 
own justice to the earthly legislator, 
forgetting that man is destitute of 
all the means at the command of 
the Deity for fully appreciating an 
action, and for knowing the mode by 
which God intends to maintain the 
harmony of the World. Our whole 
penal law, viewed in this light, would 
be a mere presumption, because the 
legislator cannot possibly know whether 
God had not in a given ease previously 
«xerci8ed His justice, 'this theory in 
vain tries to justify capital pnnishmeat 
— a justification which is only possible 
by adopting the ancient notion of a 
wrathful God, who nrast be reconciled 
by sacrifice, instead of the Christian 
idea of a loving father, who «due(it«s 
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. Pro. (^Philander.) 
hard and faarth vocables — and it will 
not be easy to find harder and harsher 
— ^as, that the murderer's scaffold is 
inhuman, bloody, and degrading to our 
common nature, are a murderous charge 
against, not only the Jewish nation, and 
Moses, the faithful senrant of God, 
but directly against God himself, the 
author of that dispensation. This ob- 
jection, and especially when yiewed in 
the light of the extreqiely harsh and 
popular terms employed in expressing 
it, overlooks and perhaps contemp- 
tnonsly disregards the undoubted and 
glorious fact that the Jewish economy 
sprung from the promptings of the 
mercy of the God of Christ to the 
perishing sinner. This economy, so 
largely and perseveringly stigmatized 
as one of blood, the objector surely for- 
gets, had the God of mercy for its 
author, the faithful Moses and his suc- 
cessors in office for its administrators, 
and His chosen and favourite people, 
the Jews, from whom His own Son was 
lineally descended, for its subjects. 
This incautious, heartless, and ridi- 
culous, although extensively applauded 
charge, represents these ^^osaic laws as 
thoroughly Draconic, the peculiar people 
of God as a nation of savages, the 
Heaven-approved Moses as a bloody 
son of Belial, and God himself as some 
heathen and cruel divinity ! The theory 
that demands such a postulate, that 
forces such an inference, and that glories 
in such a revolting assumption, requires 
no elaborated reasoning to demonstrate its 
intrinsicrottennesSjitsiuconsistencywith 
sound reason, its contravention of both 
the letter and tbe spirit of the sacred 
volume, and its illiberal imposition on 
the untutored dictates of the natural 
conscience." 

The following are Professor Mittermaier's postulates on the 
"philosophy of punishment," especially as regards that which is 
called "capital : " — 

^ The following principles, as postulates of reason, must guide the legislator in 
exercising the right of punishment: — 1. The State is the necessary form for the 
development of humanity. The unfounded notions regarding a state of naturei 
or the formation of the State by covenant, must be banished firom the inquiries on 



Con. {AfUtemuUer,) 
sinful man and nations by other means 
than those at the command of the le^s- 
lator. Death-punishment cannot be 
justified by a theory which pretends to 
remove, by means of a penalty, a wrong 
committed, or the moral evil brought 
about by crime, or, as the high-sound- 
ing phrase runs, to fill up the chasm in 
the order of the world; for, generally 
speaking, the pretension to undo what 
has been done is contradictory to reason, 
and in the application to capital punish- 
ment, one asks in vain if by an execu- 
tion a murder can be undone. Nor can 
the legblator fancy that, by means of 
a penalty, he can abolish the moral 
evil of a crime. It is not within the 
jurisdiction of criminal law to take 
notice of the moral consequences of 
crime, nor is it possible justly to appre- 
ciate the extent of moral evil A grave 
crime, in the estimation of the law (even 
murder), may be a minor crime, viewed 
in relation to society ; and, under certain 
circumstances, morally considered, no 
crime at all. It is a matter of regret 
that, in recent theoretical works, the 
idea of paying the criminal back in 
kind, or the idea of revenge and retalia- 
tion, which, as to him, was the offspring 
of barbarous times, has bad a pernicious 
influence. All that can be conceded 
is, that retaliation by punishment is 
justified only so far as the criminal 
onght to be made to feel that the evil 
inflicted upon him corresponds to his 
misdeed, and is his just desert for the 
evil he has committed." 
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the right of panishment. 2. The operation of the State can only applj to civil 
life, and to that which the State grants and protects to men living together in 
society. All attempts at the realization or imitation of the Divine justice, or at 
the restoration of the order of the world bj punishment, must be set aside. 
3. The State is entitled to apply every means for establishing and protecting 
rights. 4. This implies the right, on the part of the State, of inflicting and 
menacing punishment; in doing which it must follow the general consciousness of 
right, according to which evil proportionate to the magnitude of the guilt mast be 
inflicted on the disturber of right; and this punishment must be so managed as 
to effect the reformation of the individual punished, the prevention of crime, and 
the security of society. 5. Punishment is, however, only one of the means for the 
protection of right, and, indeed, the most extreme, which ought only to be applied 
when the other means at the command of the State are unavailing. 6. The 
means of punishment wBich the State can make use of can only consist in the 
withdrawal of those rights which the State has either conferred or which it main- 
tains; the right of the State can never extend to the infliction of a punishment 
by which an individual would be robbed of the possibility of farther development 
as a human being. Life, it must be remembered, is the gift of God, and the 
necessary condition of the development and moral culture of man. The duration 
of man's life is determined by the Almighty; whatever j^unishment interferes with 
His will by curtailing man's existence, is unjust. It is only the notion of a wrath- 
ful Deity that must be reconciled — a notion diametrically opposed to the idea of 
Christianity — which could lead to the belief in a right of inflicting a punbhment 
that deprives a man of his life." 

We have quoted enough to show the temper and spirit in which 
the great German abolitionist approaches the question. It would 
be observed, from the extract given previously, that "Plulander" 
differs from him almost diametrically. His work is not self-choseD. 
" It is," he says, "in compliance with the request of a respectable 
number who are professionally versant with the perplexing niceties 
of the question, and whose judgment and experience claim defer- 
ence, that the author has ventured to address himself to the moral 
aspect of this darkest of crimes." 

It is, in fact, a treatise " On Murder," in which the law of human 
society is regarded as given in the words, " Thou shalt not kill ; * and 
the law of human retribution for the breach of this law is laid down 
as " Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed ; 
for in the image of God made He man." The author first expounds 
what he considers to be the divine law, and puts his thesis in the 
following form : — 

" Was the extreme penalty of the divide law," he says, " affixed to the perpetra- 
tion of this bloody crime, of a typical character? If this penalty was typical, of 
what was it, and of what could it possibly be a type? In what conceivable sense 
was it, or could it be, accomplished by Christ's work? And where, throughout 
the wide range of inspiration, have we the retaliative law of ' blood for blood' 
represented, or hinted at, as typical, or ceremonial, or restrictedly Mosaic and 
Jewish? Are those of the abolitionists, then, who desire to be held as reasoning 
the question, prepared to answer in the affirmative the above queries, and to prove 
their affirmation by facts and reasonings founded on Scripture? Or are they 
resolved on abandoning Scripture as the legitimate and the only field of discussing 
this question? For if they have made up their minds to risk tlwir painfully 
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Um, tban we hfty« to eombat with not onlj AboUtionutt, but with aholttionifiti 
Od^r the gttiie of revereaoo for a Jaw which both tb«lr theorf Mid their practioe 
eontradict.*' 

He holds tbAt the law of capital ponishmeiit for the crime of 
murder is divine ; that it was coeval with the first mim ; that it 
was renewed to Noah, with i^e reascm that *' man was made in the 
imftge of God ; that this reason applies to man in eyery age and 
dime, and under every dispensation ; and that this law, thus pro- 
mulgated by God, and executed hj man thousands of years before 
the Mosaic economy, could not possibly be peculiar to tfaiat economy. 
He holds, besides, that such a punishment for such a crime is agree- 
able to tb£L nature of man ; and that it is the best suited of aU 
penalties to prevent or diminish the prevalence of murder. 

The second chapter, on " Blood for jBlood,'* discusses several argu- 
ments against the lex talionis adduced by the abolitionists. In the 
third chapter the author maintains that insanity is not an excuse 
for crime. In the fourth chapter he discusses Hume's *' Essay on 
the Justifiability of Suicide,' and decides against its teaching. 
Chapter Fifth is on ** Infanticide," which he rightly and severely 
condemns. In Chapter Sixth he discusses persecution and its rela- 
tion to murder. Chapter Seventh considers the scaffold as a cure — 
at all events as a specific punishment for murder ; and in Chapter 
Bigbth he advocates public as opposed to private executions: — 

^ In the pomp of the scaffold lies its deterrent power. In his essay on * Death,' 
-Lord Baoon highly commends the maxim of Seneca; and bj hun that spake only 
as a philosopher and natural man it was well said, * Pompa mortis ma^ terret 
i^m mors ipsa' {The pomp of death terriies more than death itse!^. The 
wniversalJy teiUog ^ngnage of nature is symbol, ^e prime element of which is 
posap; and to its importation into the religicms region Some owes her largest 
success. ' The whole world wondered after the beast.' Hence we have the pomp 
of symbol from the crown to the policeman's belt — ^from the ribbon that ties the 
brideWhair to the drapery of the coffin. And we would appeal to the most ardent 
admirer of the Charter, whether he would be prepared to abolish those natural safe- 
guards of law and order. Those who are stoical enough to resist the imposing effiect 
of symbol on the Crown, the courts of law, and the body of the nation, connt not as 
(Hie to ten millions, and may be disregarded as inadequate to disturb our argu- 
ment. What, then, the Hteral crown is- to the highest personage of the realm, 
and what the black cap is to the presiding judge in the criminal court, the public 
scaffold is to the nation and the murderer himself. This formidable but merciful 
symbol demonstrates the majesty of the law, deters £rom the perpetration of mur- 
der, and, at the last moment, wrings from the pallid lips of Fraoz Miitler the con- 
fession, ' Ich habe es gethan,' — ' I have done it.' " 

. It would be easy for us to withdraw the curtain of anonymity 
from the author, but we think he has done well to leave his arfi;u- 
ments, and not his name, to do the work he wishes. In a discussion 
ar^ment is weighty; names go for nothing. The work is dedi- 
cated to Lord Brpughan. and is worthy of p^isal and consideration 
by inquinffiiw on thiiB jubjaet. We mwk that the matter of the 
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book does not quite answer to its title. It is not so much a treatise 
in favoar of capital punishment as against murder, and invoking the 
steady application of the severe coercion of death-punishment against 
shedders of blood as an eflScient deterrent. There are many very 
striking and effective arguments in the book, and not a few irrele- 
vancies ; and as the mo^ able and outspoken of 9II the recent works 
in advocacy of death-punishment, it demands the careful scrutiny 
and deliberate study of all those who are interested in the question, 
Ought capital punishment to be abolished? 

M.i$Uyry qf Frederick the Chreat. Vols. V. and VI. By Thomas 
Casltle. London : Chapman luid HaU.* 

Is the *' History of Frederick the Oreat," after all, an lUad or a 
Bairachomyomachia ? It has had its " prose Homer," episodes 
induded; but was the eighteenth century really worthy of such 
a chronicler P This question, and others, may perhaps be better 
settled after we have finished — under the guidance, than whi(^ 
none could be abler, of the sage of Ecclefechan — the story of a 
century ago, which we shall at once proceed to epitomize in such a 
manner as we hope may be of use to readers of the work as an 
abbreviated summary of the contents, and to those who have not 
the opportunity of perusing it, as a fair but brief abstract of the 
work, — something like, it might be, the ultimate residuum which 
the memory of any ordinary reader might retain-r^ sort of com- 
poiind of criticism and resume, 

" Our fir&t duty here, to poor readers, b to elicit from that sea of [small] tblogs 
the fractions which are cardinal, or which give human physiognomy and mem- 
brability to it, and carefully suppress the rest."— (Vol. VI., p. 79). 

In this way we shall complete the notices of tiiis important work 
which have been given in previous issues of this aerial. 

Book XVIII. informs us that the " seven years war rises to a 
height, 1767 — 1759;" and Chap. Ist tells us how "the campaign 
opens," describing the ** Reich's thunder, * omnipotence of droning,' 
edged with shrieky squealing, which fills the universe, not at all in 
a melodious way ;" despite of the ban of which, ** Frederick suddenly 
marches on Prag " very successfully, in three columns, one of which 
m^eets a little tussleing. 

Chap. 2nd describes the "Battle of Prag." On "Monday, 2nd 
May, 1767, the vanguard, or advanced troops of Frederick's 
column, had appeared upon the Weisenberg, north-west corner 
of Frag (ground known to them in 1744, and to the poor 
winter-king in 1620). Vanguard in the morning, followed shortly 
by Frederick himself, and hour after hour by all the others marching 

* For preceding; notices and analysis, see British Controversialist, January 
^od February, 1859; July and August, 1862; and May, 1864. 
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in. So that, before sunset, the whole force laj jposted there, and 
had the romantic city of Prag full in view at their feet." " Austrian 
camp very visible close beyond it, spread out miles in extent on the 
Ziscaberg heights, eastern side." " Where the Austrian camp or 
various tent-groups were at the time Frederick first cast eye on them 
is no great concern of his or ours, inasmuch as in two or three 
hours hence the Austrians were obliged, rather suddenly, to taie 
order of battle, and that, and not their camping, is the thing we are 
curious upon." " Battle of Prag, one of the furious battles of the 
world, loud as doomsday, the very emblem of which done on the 
piano by females of energy, scatters mankind to flight who love 
their ears ;" " such a death-wrestle as was seldom seen in the annals 
of war ; " " no human pen can describe the deadly chaos which 
ensued." " Such a chaotic wl^irlwind of blood, dust, mud, artillery- 
thunder, sulphurous rage, and human death and victory — who 
shall pretend to describe it, or draw, except in the gross, the 
scientific plan of it?" The Austrian army is not annihilated, only 
bottled into Prag, and will need siegeing. " This is the famed battle 
of Prag, fought May 6th, 1767." " Eesults of it were : — on the 
Prussian side, killea, wounded and missing, 12,600 men ; on the 
Austrian, 13,300 (prisoners included), with many flags, cannon, 
tents, much war-gear gone the wrong road." 

Chap. 3rd shows that "Prag cannot be got at once;" "siege 
lasted six weeks — four weeks extremely hot ; but still one hears 
nothing of surrender." 

In Chap. 4th the scene changes to " The battle of Kollin." " On 
and after 9th June the bombardment of Pra^ abated and never rose 
to briskness again ; the place of trial for decision of that siege having 
flitted elsewhere, viz., at Kollin,'destined to become and continue still 
more famous among mankind," for here, " from right wing to left, 
miles long, there is now universal storm of voUeying, bayonet- 
charging, thunder of artillery, case-shot, cartridge-shot, and sul- 
phurous devouring whirlwind ; the wrestle very tough and furious, 
in which Frederick was defeated, and for which there were great 
rejoicings at Vienna, and the institution of the Order of Maria 
Theresa, which subsists to this day, the grandest military order the 
Austrians yet have." 

In Chap. 6th we see " Frederick at Leitmeritz, his world of 
enemies coming on." " Kollin is lost, the fruit of Pra^ victory, 
too, is lost ; and Schwerin, and now tens of thousands irreplace- 
able for worth in this world, are lost : much is lost ! Courage, 
your majesty, all is not lost — you not, and honour not." Tie 
"horizon all round is black enough: Austrians, French, Swedes, 
Eussians, Beich's army ; closer upon him, or not so close, all 
are rolling in; Saxony, the Lausitz and Silesia, Brandenburg 
itself, it is uncertain which of these, may soonest require his active 
presence." Queen Sophia Dorothea, Frederick's mother, died 28th 
June, and he employs some days in going over his past life to 
Mitchell; "brief, candid, pious to both his parents; inexpressibly 
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sad ; like moonlight on the grave of one's mother— silent that, while 
so much else is noisy ! '* " About stroke of noon (22nd July), the 
Austrians from their JSckartsberg do a thing which was much talked 
of. They opened batteries of red-hot balls upon Zittau ; kindle the 
roofs of it — shingle roofs, in dry July— set Zittau all on blaze, the 
10,CXX) innocent souls shrieking in yain to heaven and earth ; and 
before sunset Zittau is ashes and red-hot walls, hot Zittau but a 
cinder-heap;" and all things went wrong, Frederick's temper 
included ; this latter scarcely to be marvelled at, for things had 
come to a terrible pass. Frederick gets into Dresden to try to set 
matters a little nearer the straight. 

Chap. 6th narrates the "death of Winterfeld." "Bemstadt- 
Gorlitz country, September 7th, 1767; a bullet struck him 
through the breast, and suddenly ended all his doings in this 
world." "He was a shining figure, this Winterfeld; dangerous 
to the Austrians. The most shining figure in the Prussian army, 
except its chief; and had great thoughts in his head." 

Chap. 7th shows us "Frederick in Thiiringen, his world of 
enemies <dl come ;" "behind, before, around, it is one gathering of 
enemies ; one point only certain, that he must beat tbem or else 
die." "From September Ist to November 6th there are two 
months of confused manoeuvring and marching to and fro in that 
West Saxon region." "November 6th is a day unforgetable," 
hence we have 

Chap. 8th about the " battle of Eossbach," of which the upshot 
was, — " French army, Eeioh's army, all was gone to staves — to utter 
chaotic wreck ;" " clouds of dragged poultry caught by a mastiff in 
the com." 

In Chap. 9th "Frederick marches for Silesia. "Soubise he 
has finished handsomely, for this season ; but now he must try 
conclusions with Prince Karl. Quick towards Silesia, after this 
glorious victory, which the gazetteers are celebrating." But the 
battle of Breslau came under Bevern, and much to Frederick's 
chagrin, discomfiture came along with it. Hence, say the Austrians, 
"What is Frederick? we beat him at Kollin. His Prussians at 
Zittau, at Moys, at Breslau in the new Malplaquet, were we beaten 
by them P Huh ! " " Darker march (than F rederick's) there seldom 
was ; all black save a light that burns in one heart, refusing to be 
quenched till death." " Fire of hope that does not issue in mere 
biazings, mad audacities and chaotic despair, but advances with its 
eyes open, measured by counting its steps to the wrestling-place. 
This is a god-like thing; much available to mankind in all the 
battles they have — battles with steel or of whatever sort." " In 
this world it much beseems the brave man, uncertain about so many 
things, to be certain of himself for one thing." " The Austrians 
decide on stepping out to meet Frederick in open battle ; it was the 
first time they ever did do, and it was likewise the last." " Now we 
are on the battle ground, and must look into the battle itself if we 
can." 
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Chap. Kkk relates to the '* battle of LeoA^o/' ia whidi "the 
oblique order " (folly defined) was for the first time in all points 
rightly dcme; and ''all £oes tumUing here, too, and in a few 
minutes is a general d^nge rearwards." "Frinee Karl aad 
Aust^ fallen Srom their high hopes in one da.j" by the efibrts 
of—" except, perhaps, Oliver Cromweirs handnil of Ironsidea — 
probably tne most perfect scddiars ever seen hitherto." '' LeoHien 
was the most complete of all Frederick's victories." ^* The ruin of 
ihw big army, 80,000 against 30,000, was as good as total." ^ On 
the morrow after Leul£en, Frederick laid siege to &ealaa," and 
" got it in twelve days ;" which brings ns to 

Chap. 11th. " Winter in Breslau : third campaign opens." " Fre- 
derick had four subsidies— £670,000+4=2,680,000of English m<mey 
altogether ; and it is computed by some there was never so much 
good fighting otherwise had out of all the £800,000/)00 we have 
funded in that pectdiar line of enterprise." " Seldom, if ever, was 
Ed gland in such a heat of enthusiasm about any fcoreign man as 
about Frederick in these months since Eossbach and what had 
fbUowed." 

Sehweidnitz being captured, we hear in Chap. 12th of the "Si^e of 
Olmutz." Frederick's Olmutz enterprise, the rather as it was unsuc- 
cessful, has not wanted critics. " Of the siege" (remarks Oarlyle) 
** 1 propose to say little ; " yet he gives in graphic touches many well- 
told indications of its ongoings and surroundings. But Fredmck 
perceives that Olmutz is over ; that his third campaign, third lunge 
upon the enemy's heart, has prospered w<»:se thus far than either of 
the others ; that he must straightway end this of Olmutz without 
any success whatever, and try the remaining methods and resources." 

Chapter 13th contains a narrative of the " battle of Zorndorf,** the 
sitiiation and passes of which are described with great vigour of 
word-painting. The hurrahing Eussians cannot keep rank at that 
rate of going, like a buffalo stampede, but fall into heaps and gaps ; 
Seidlitz with a swiftness, with a dexterity beyond praise, has picked 
his way across that quaggy Zabem hollow ; fSdls, say with 6,000 
horse, on the flank of this bufialo stampede ; tumbles it into instant 
ruin, which proves irretrievable, as the Prussian infantry come on 
again and back Seidlitz." " Seldom was there seen such a charge, 
issuing in such deluges of wreck, of chaotic flight, or chaotic refusal 
to fly. The Seidlitz cavalry went sabreing till, for very fatigue, they 
gave it up and could no more." '' The Eussian infantry stand to 
be sabred in the above manner, as if they had been dead oxen. 
More remote from Seidlitz, they break open the sutlers' brandy 
casks, and in few minutes get roaring drimk. Th^ oi&cers, des- 
perate, split the brandy-casks ; soldiers flap down to drink it from 
the puddles." ''This is part first of the battle of Zomdorf." 
" Frederick brings his right wing into action ; rapidly arranges 
right wing, centre, all of the left that is disposable, with batterieSt 
with cavaJry, for an attack on the opposite or south-eastern end of 
his monster." "Batteries well in advance begin work upon tli9 
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kead of the monster, wbich wm oaee his tail ; iresh troopi, 
IcMoiff lines of them pushing f<H*wanQi to begin platoon YoUeying." 
" Torrent of Eussian horie, foot too, folbwing, plunge out — wide, 
^wing, stormfullj swift— and dash against the coming attack; 
dash against it, stagger it, actually tumble it back in the centre 
part." " What would have become of the affair one knows not, if 
it had not been that Seidlitz once more made his appearance ;** 
** breaks in sirift as the storm-wind upon this Russian horse-torrent ; 
drives it before him like a mere torrent of chaff*," ** so that it did 
not return again." " It was the bloodiest battle of the seven-years' 
war ; one of the most furious ever fought, such rage possessing the 
individual elements : rage imusual in modem wars. [P] " " Sep- 
t^[nber 2nd, Frederick leaving all ihaXy had marched for Saxony, ms 
presence urgently required there." 

Hence Cnap. 14th, the ** Battle of Hochkirk." ** Four armies- 
Frederick's, Henri's, Daun's, Zweibriiek's — all within sword-stroke 
of eadi;" "but . . . all is dead-lock and nothing comes of it." "A 
universal caminado, or surprisal of Frederick in his camp before 
dayhght; everybody knows that it took effect (Hochkirk, Satur- 
day, 14th October, 1758, 5 a.m. of a misty morning)." And then 
foUow details of "marching, manoeuvriogs, surprisals, campaigns," 
ending in Frederick's defeat by Daun ; but he clears Saxony and 
Silesia, saves Neisse and Dresden, and campaign third has closed." 
..." Essentially a drawn match. Keith, Moritz, his brother-in- 
law, and his sister Wilhelmina are dead, and Frederick is sad in his 
winter quarters." 

Book XIX. shows us " Frederick like to be overwhelmed in the 
seven years' war — 1769-60." In Chap. 1st we have the "pre- 
liminaries to a new campaign." The posting of the five armies this 
winter — five of them in Germany, not counting the Bussians, who 
have vanished to Oimmeria, over the horizon, for their months of rest 
—'is something wonderful." " From the giant mountains and the 
metal moimtains to the ocean . . . and back again to the Laritz 
Alps or springs of Bhine . . . such a chain of mutually vigilant 
winter quarters . . . chain of about 300,000 fighting men." 
" Many men in all nations long for peace ; but there are three 
women at the top of the world who do not ; their wrath varies in 
quality, is great in quantity, and disasters do the reverse of ap- 
peasing it." " Very fixed, fell and feminine is the Pompadour's 
Humour in this matter. Nor is the Czarina's less so, but more, if pos- 
sible ; unappeaseable except by death. Imperial Maria Theresa 
has masculme reasons withal ; great hopes, too, of late." " To Pitt, 
this campaign, 1759, in spite of bad omens at the outset, proved 
altogether splendid ; but greatly the reverse on Frederick's side." 
" Prussia versus France, Austria, Biussia, Sweden, and the German 
Beich, what is it as a field of supplies for war P" 

"Frederick stands on the defensive henceforth, disputing his 
ground inch by inch, and is reduced more and more to battle 
obscurely with a hydra coil of enemies and impediments." First of 
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all there are " five disruptiong of that grand cordon (February- 
April) ; and Ferdinand of Brunswick fights his battle of Bergen, 
April 13th/' " and did not gain it ; which made great noise in the 
world." " The joy of France over this immense victory was ex- 
traordinary. Broglio was made Prince of the B«ich, Marshal of 
France." "And your immense victory consists in not being 
beaten !" Horse-artillery invented in 1769. 

Chap. 2nd treats of General Dohna ; Dictator WedeU ; battle of 
Zullichau." Wedell supersedes Dohna, who is slow and cautious, 
and Dictator Wedell fights his battle (of Zullichau) Monday, 23rd 
July, 1759, without success ; his dictatorship, " in practical fact, it 
lasted one day." And in 

Chap. 3rd " Frederick in person attempts the Bussian. problem, 
not with success," though there ensues* " one of the maziest, most 
xminteUigible whirls of marching; inextricable sword-dance, or 
dance of the Furies ; five of them (that is the correct number — 
Haddick, Loudon, Frederick, Wiirtemberg, Wedell." " During 
the above intricate war-dance of five . . . there went on at 
Minden, on the Weser, 300 miles away, a beautiful feat of war, in 
the highest degree salutary to Duke Ferdinand and Britannic 
Majesly's ministry." " August 1st, French driven headlong through 
the passes there ; their conquest of Hanover and Weser coun^ 
quite exploded and fiung over the horizon " (described glowingly 
and well, pp. 445 — 454). Then we have a glimpjse of Wo&e, 
** gliding swiftly towards death, but also towards victory and the 
goal of all his wishes ;" wherefrom we pass, in 

Chap. 4th, to the " battle of Kunnersdorf." The fight, the story 
of which is told with the stirring power of a visible drama, is 
intense, and the events various, but defeat fell on Prussia. 
" Frederick was the last to quit the ground. He seemed stupefied 
by the excess of his emotions : in no haste to go — uncertain whether 
he would go at all ; . . . the adjutants seized Frederick's bridle, 
and gallopped oflf with him." Frederick fell into despair. The 
Prussian loss in this battle was, besides all the cannon and field- 
equipages, 6,000 killed, 13,000 wounded (of which latter 2,000 
wounded badly, who fell to the Bussians as prisoners) ; in all about 
19,000 men. But private Soltikof was heard to say, "Let me 
fight but another such victory, and I may go to Petersburg with 
the news of it myself, with the staff* in my hand." 

In Chap. 5th we see " Saxony without defence, and hear that 
Schmettau surrenders Dresden." Frederick took heart again — 
considered " that there still lay possibility ahead of him, and that 
though only a miracle could save him, he would try it to the last." 
'' He is as a traveller overtaken by the night, and its tempests and 
ruin-deluges, but refusing to pause ; who is wetted to the bone, and 
does not care further for rain." Eesult : — " Saxony is not yet con- 
quered to Daun ; Saxony — no, nor indeed will be, but Dresden is. 
Frederick never could recover Dresden, though he hoped, and at 
intervals tried hard, for a long while to come. 
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Chap. 6th informs us how '' Prince Henri makes a ttarch of fifty 
hours;" and that "the Eussians cannot find lodging in Silesia: 
the march the most extraordinary ever made, through fifty miles of 
country wholly in the enemy's hands, in fifty-six hours, with two 
rests of three hours each, which wrecks Daun's campaign for this 
year.** A sketch of the capture of Quebec — " which, itself, as the 
aecision that America is to be English and not French, is surely 
an epoch in world-history,** — is here given, and a notice of the 
ministry of Pitt. 

In Chap. 7th "Frederick reappears on the field, and in seven 
days after comes the catastrophe of Maxen, which infernal cam- 
paign, as all things do, came actually to an end, in the defeat and 
disgrace of Finck, and to the terrible annoyance of Frederick." 

Chapter 8th supplies " Miscellanea in Winter Quarters ;" " a 
loose, intercalarjr chapter,*' e.g. — the postponement of the Fulda baU 
of Victoria for the catastrophe of Maxen ; the death of Maupertius ; 
how the grand French invasion found its terminus. "We saw 
Bodney bum the flat-bottom manufactory of Havre ; Boscawen 
chase the Toulon squadron tiU it ended on the rock of Lagos." 
From June onwards Hawke had been keeping watch off Brest har- 
bour on Admiral Conflans," whom he defeated at Quiberon Bay, 
20th November, 1759; the dismissal of Silhouette the pseudo- 
financier, and the bankruptcy of France, saved scarcely by plate- 
melting ; the issue of the " Poems of Frederick, King of Prussia ;'* 
the notes on the talk of peace, and on Voltaire's power of duplex 
movement. The close of the chapter gives us this, — "Stand to 
thyself; in the wide domain of imagination there is no other cer- 
tamty of help. No other certainty P— and yet who knows through 
what pettinesses Heaven may send help !" 

Chap. 9th furnishes us with news of the preliminaries to a " fifth 
campaign," of which the premonitions are very serious. The author, 
however, gives us hope amid the gloom, by saying, "but let us look 
into the campaign itself. Perhaps — contrary to the world's opinion, 
and to Frederick's own, when in ultra-lucid moments he gazes into 
» it in the light of cold arithmetic, and finds the aspect of it * fright- 
ful,' — this campaign will be a little luckier to him than the lastF 
Unluckier it cannot well be j or if so, it will at least be final to him." 

So closes Vol. v., after a long course of most various and varied 
incident streaming through 639 pages, of which only a scarcely ap- 
preciable skimming has been given in this hasty flight, with only a 
loot- touch here and there in the broad expanse that la^ before us 
and required to be passed over. Many passages of choice beauty 
and rare emphasis we could have chosen to quote. We have 
abstained with regretful feelings, for our survey of this volume has 
brought many thmgs before us of interest and moment ; but time 
and space are among the highest inexorables. 

Vol. VL will receive attention in our next. 
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OUGHT WE TO HAVE ARBITRATION COURTS FOR THE SETTLE. 
MENT OF DISPUTES BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED? 



AimillfATITB. 



Strikes have been tried, and have 
been found nnsnccessful, especially since 
the plan of lock-outs has been found to 
^ire the masters an eqniralent force in 
the war between capital and labour. 
There is no method of dealing with 
this vexed question in a spirit of fair- 
ness but bj abstracting it from an arena 
in wlfieh passions are active, and plot and 
counter plot are regarded as legitimate. 
Let all questions regarding the relations 
between employers and employed be 
handed over to arbitration courts, es- 
tablished for the purpose of, and with 
due securities for, the doing even- 
handed justice between each, and strikes 
and lock-outs will be erased from the 
catalogue of human follies and calami- 
ties. — James P. 

Courts of arbitration are just the 
things to preserve and protect the 
dignity of labour. Labour is never so 
undignified as when it attempts to 
commit saicide — for a strike is sui- 
cidal — to annoy capital. Capital has 
taken the same foolish view of its doty, 
and acts upon the principle that the 
true reprisal and check for suicide in 
one party is attempted murder by the 
other. Starve labour into unconditional 
surrender is the modem cry of tyran- 
nous capital. Arbitration courta would 
bring peace into the field, and get the 
two great powers to sign effective 
treaties. There can be no doubt that 
if these courts were constituted so as to 
secure equity, they would form one of 
the triumphs of modem civilization. — 
A Rbadbb of Mill. 

Arbitration is an equitable mode of 
procedure for the amicable adjusUnent 



of such disputes, being the 
course to protect the interests of ali 
partiest concerned ; ud arbitratioft 
courts ought to be instituted in order 
that disputed questions be considered 
by those properly trained and qualified 
to investigate such matters, that judg- 
ment be pronounced by those accus* 
tomed by many year^ experience to 
decide similar eases, and not by those 
who may have only one in all their 
lives. Besides, professional gentlemen, 
who would form an arbitration oomt, 
would be more able to give a dearer 
and soimder decision in a shorter time, 
thus saving damage and loss which 
delay might occasion, and with less 
expense than those inexperienced to 
discriminate upon the intricacies in- 
volved in such cases. Arbiters can 
neither examine witnesses without the 
express permission of a law court em- 
braced in a decree, which aecumulatsf 
considerable expense, nor can they put 
their decision into effect after its de- 
livery, until the law courts of the 
kingdom interpose their authority; 
hence the necessity of having courts 
established to settle differences between 
" employers and employed." — G. M. Sd. 
As no wage can be fixed betw^n em- 
ployer and employed without the mutual 
consent of both, I think it particularly 
urgent for the general weal of comnoeroe 
that this receive judicial consideration, 
so as at least to form a basis for such au 
object. The institution of arbitratioB 
courts for the settlement of disputes, bo 
doubt, would be a general benefit to 
commerce, but in a case like the iron 
manufacturing trade I should doubt the 
results of jurisdiction being beneficial; 
the rise and fall of the markets causing 
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8 continiial gramMe between enplojers 
and employed, owing to .^0901! vagu. 
In this casethe formation of a committee 
of ddegates representing each side, 
ooBTening meetings at short periods, and 
eomparing wages paid with the position 
of the marhet, adding or dedwettng | 
same to the vatio of tlie flactoatieii 
thereof, woald, I thinlc, establish wd- 
formUift and eomeqnentl 7 faxmuM, to 
both, and in a great measure obviate ' 
the stnbborBnesB of '^strihes.*' Oar 
preeeet laws rtlative to these dispvtes 
are of too contracted a natnre for the | 
growing detelopment of oor manofius- 
lories; the inadequate snnply of hands, 
together with continnal emigration, 
makes it highly necessary for Govern- , 
ment not only to establish '* arbitration 
courts" for general disputes of this ' 
nature, but to endeaTour to establish a 
hatis or principle for the regulation of 
wages in the largest and most important { 
manufactories, compatible with the rise 
and fall of the market — Acklimqtom. 



NSQATIYE. 

Arbitration courts would be a foast 
of fat things for lawyers, but would 
neither suMue workmen nor satisfy 
employers. They would bandage trade. 
Laws have already tried to regulate 
the relations of employers and em- 
ployed ; but masters and men have 
alike neglected and disobeyed them. 
Thus it would place such restrictioos 
on capital as would force it out of the 
country, and so injuriously oppress 
labour as to compel emigration. Work- 
men are jealous of law, and averse to 
constant iaterferences, and they know 
too well that all eoorta afford facilities 
to wealth which poverty cannot com- 
mand. Hence they would not be in- 
clined to bind a new mill-stone about 
their necks. Wealth is just as jealous 
of any middlemen between itself and 
those it employs. It must possess 
mastery. The usual chicane and de- 
ception would be practised in arbitra- 
tion as in all courts of law, and at last 



an appeal to the old strike and lock-out 
would come to be looked on as the 
short cut to arbitration. Both parties 
would be as fond of keeping out of the 
arbitratioo courts as debtors and credi- 
tors are of escaping the clutches of the 
B8Bkmpt<7 O^rt — CoHMON Skhss. 
Courts iA. arbitratien woeld be use- 
leas unless there were granted te them 
powers of enforcement. What powers 
of law could compel obedience from 
rebellions labour? Still more^ what 
eould subdue rebellions capital? -~ 

QUBBIST. 

Arbitration is one of those fine, 
▼ague, sounding words which people 
are so fond of using just now. Wbal 
does tt mean? A judgment Are 
working men prepared to allow a sti- 
pendiary magistrate to compel them to 
work at whatever he thinks is a right 
and reasonable wage? We hope not. 
Under arbitration courts capital would 
be free, but labour would not. N(i 
court could compel a capitalist to keep 
open his works if he resolved to shut 
them up and cause a lock-out. But 
labour would be exposed to be dragged 
into court as a mere excuse for getting 
the screw on. Labour is God*s capital. 
Let us hold it free. Arbitration cannot 
settle the differences working men may 
have with their masters. It could 
only rivet chaios upon those who ought 
to be able to sell their labour in the 
dearest market in the same manner as 
the merchant gets selling his goods. 
Arbitration courts are only a baited 
trap to ensnare the unwary workman, 
and get him to consent to virtual en- 
slavement; for arbitration courts would 
avail nothing nuless their awards were 
made compulsory, and a breach of their 
decisions punishable. While we have 
no desire to swell the cry, *^ Strike for 
freedom, atrike, and trust I" we do not 
believe that arbitration courts would or 
could render strikes unnecessary. It 
would be difiScult to convince aggrieved 
parties that they had got justice. — 
Labourab. 

The following excerpt from the Ex- 
aminer of April 22nd contains a weli- 
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put negttiTe argument on this month^s 
Topic. It is from a paper on " Mr. Mill 
on the Chief Political Questions."— 
A. H. B. " The idea of arbitration is 
always specioos, but is it applicable to 
prices, not to contracts made, bat to the 
making of contracts ? Can another law 
than the law of demand and supply be 
established for the settlement of ques- 
tions between buyers and sellers? Strikes 
and look-outs are not confined to places 
with tall chimneys, factories, forges, and 
mills. When we cease to deal with a 
tradesman because we cannot afford to 
pay his prices, it is a lock-out of that 
man. And should we entertain the 
proposal of an arbitration to settle the 
dispute ? Could any third party judge 



to our satisfiMJtion what we could or 
could not afford to give? When a 
servant demands higher wages, and we 
refuse to give them, and he quits us, 
it is a strike; and here again, should 
' we be content to submit to arbitration 
I of a matter pertaining to our ways and 
means? The scale of these affaurs is 
' different, the private very small, and the 
manufacturing very large, but the prin- 
ciple applicable is the same. And if 
the arbitration cannot overrule the laws 
of demand and supply, reliance upon it 
is false, and it must break down ; and 
whichever has the upper hand in the 
wants, workman or master, will have 
his own way."— A. H. B. 



Vanity of Vanities.— What a world of toil this is ! Not more 
busy in laying the foundation of future islands and continents are 
the little builders in the waters of the southern seas than are the sons 
of men in pursuing each his own appointed toil. One man ptirsues 
his labours in the recesses of the earth. He blasts its rocks and 
unlocks its hidden treasures. Far from the eye of man he toils, during 
the dark night, and to him almost equally dark day. Holding the 
pickaxe in one, hand and his lamp in the other, he threads his way 
through passages which seem to lead to the regions of the dead 
rather than to be a part of the world of the living. And mark the 
vanity of his toil — the lamp he carries in his hand kindles the air 
he breathes into living flame, and he who toiled till the drop stood 
on his brow and his sinews started from their places is stretched 
out on the floor of the mine a blackened and unsightly corpse. 
There is another man : he toils in a different field — science is his 
calling, and the sublimest of all the sciences; — that of astronomy. 
Whilst other men sleep he watches the stars in their courses ; while 
other men live luxuriously he brings his body into subjection ; 
while other men toil for gold he cares nothing for it. His nome is 
among the stars, and he nnds his way on wings furnished by philo- 
sophy and science through the circuits of immensity. Is the labour 
of this man doomed also to be in vain P It is often. His mind reels 
under the burden of the discoveries he makes ; the eminence 
he reaches turns him giddy ; and he who lived amongst the stars 
comes sometimes at the close of life to be the companion of the 
moping idiot whom he would at one time have pitied or despised ; 
and thus it is through all the varieties of human experience. — 
J. M. Whitelaw. 
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QussTioNs BEQuiBoro Answbbs. 

581. Has the Cabinet Edition of the 
" EncyclopfiBdia Metropolitana,*' com-* 
menced in 1849, been completed? and, 
if so, does it contain treatises or arti- 
cles on the whole of subjects usually 
treated of in encyclopsedias, so as to 
make it what its prospectus professed 
it to be — a system of universal know- 
ledge? — ^A New Subscbibbb. 

632. Will any reader kindly define 
the term "schoolmen," as applied to 
writers or teachers of the early portions 
of the present era, with a reference to 
any work where I may find further 
information concerning them? — ^A New 

SUBSGRIBBB. 

533. Which is the most comprehen- 
sive and reUabU Encyclopaedia, or Uke 
work of reference? also the price of 
same, and the best means of procuring 
it at lowest price? — Iota. 

534. I read, and too frequently for- 
get what and when I have read : can 
yon give me any help for such a de- 
fective state of mind? — Historicus. 

635. Would any of your readers 
state the title and price of a work 
giving specific directions for the cri- 
ticism and analysis .of books. — 
J. H. M. 

536. The patent laws are still an 
incubus on invention ; for by them 
the poor inventor is still further im- 
poverished by the advantage taken by 
the wealthy of the law of patents. Can 
you tell me where to find a bandy and 
intelligible outline or epitome of the 
laws relating to patents? — A Think- 
ing Working Man. 

Answers to Questions. 

614. A jury is to all intents and 
purposes a business* meeting, requiring 
a president and an official head. The 

1865. 



right of election most, therefore, be 
vested in those who constitate the 
meeting— that is, the jurors. Wen 
the jury not to choose their own fore- 
man there would be a strong doubt in 
the public mind as to the justice of th<^ 
decisions come to. I am not aware of 
any ezpres^ law on the subject, but I 
think the common sense of equity decides 
that every English jury has a right to 
choose its own foreman. — Glawdd- 

515. A thought of which the human 
mind cannot even imagine the contra- 
dictory cannot be enunciated as an 
assertion, and hence cannot be pre- 
sented to the intellect for acceptance. 
Any thought of which we can enun- 
ciate a contradictory may be made the 
subject of reasoning and proof, but the 
other cannot; hence these are regarded 
as necessary truths. — B. M. A. 

624. " Pit Lad" will find " Modem 
Geography for the Use of Schools," by 
Kobert ^derson, in Nelson's School 
Series (Nelson, London and Edinburgh), 
price Is. 6d., a very good text-book for 
the purpose. The General Geography, 
in ^ Chambers' Educational Course," 
price 3s., is a highly valuable treatise, 
— containing seven maps, twenty wood- 
cuts, and a key to the pronunciation of 
the most difficult foreign words. To 
our own mind, Dr. Clyde's " Geography," 
in Constable's series, price 4s., is the 
best adapted for conveying a good gene- 
ral knowledge of the different countries, 
their life, manners, condition, peculi- 
arities, external features, and internal 
communications. — Mercator. 

526. A useful work on railways is 
■" Railways : a Plan for the Systematic 
Eeform of the Railways of the United 
Kingdom by Legislative Enactment." 
2nd Edition, post 8vo., 3s. 6d. Jan., 
1885. Longman and Co. — Omicron. 
2c 
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528. A priori is an argameot de- 
rived from some principle or premiss 
already granted, i. e., from antecedent 
cause to sncceediog efiect, granted pre- 
miss to consequent. The term apriori 
signifies not evolved from experience 
potentially existent and absolatelj in- 
dependent of all experience— that is, 
prior to all the knowledge that the 
mind acquires from the world without. 
Gillespie's a priori argument for the 
existence of God is perhaps the most 
instructive specimen of the results of 
such reasoning. — R. M. A. 

Pulpit eloquence may be tho- 
roughly studied in concrete exam- 
ples of first-rate excellence in the 
works of Bichard Hooker, ** Ecclesias- 
tical Polity," book i. (1553—1600); 
Dr. John Donne's Sermons (1573 — 
1631); Wm. Chillingworth's *' Be- 
ligion of Protestants a Safe Way to 
Salvation" (1602—1644); Thos. 
Fuller's "Profane and Holy State" 
(1608—1661) ; Jeremy Taylor's 
Sermons — ^the Shakspere of divines 
(1667); Isaac Barrow's (1630— 1677) 
Writinjjs; Hall's ♦' Meditations" (1574 
— 1656): Bichard Baxter's "Saints' 
Everlasting Best" (1615—1 691); John 
Tillotson's Posthumous Sermons (1630 
— 1694); the works of Br. B. South 
(1633—1710); Watts, Doddridge, and 
Butler, in works well known. Nor 
should Addison's Essays be forgotten, 
Sherlock (1678 — 1761) is a master 
in Christian reasoning. Warburton is 
the Johnson of the Church (1696 — 
1779), witty, vehement, and vigorous. 
Dr. H. Blair (1718—1800) is elegant 
and eloquent. Paley (1743—1805) 
is clear, e£fective, and distinct. Bobert 
Hall, Thos. Chalmers, J. A. James, 
Henry Melville, Spurgeon, Guthrie, 
Vaughan, Caird, &c., are too near our 
own day to require notes of their names 
. or mention of their characteristics. Dr. 
J. Hamilton, of London, has issued an 
excellent work, entitled ** Christian 
Classics." Griffin has published three 
volumes of '' Pulpit Oratory," and 
there are many collections of sermons to 
be met with daily. Bead any of these 



carefully; imitate none, but learn from 
all — first, the excellences of the words 
they contain; and, second, the human 
faults they labour from. Lastly, study 
the Sermon on the Mount and St. 
Paul's address to the Athenians; and 
having studied Scripture well, think 
boldly and speak truly. So may pulpit 
eloquence be attained. — ^R. M. A. 

530. '* In the plague of custom, " 
» would seem to be a metaphor, com- 
paring the usage Edmund received 
from custom or fashion to the diaastrons 
and deadly plague. 

" And well are worth the want that 
you have wanted."* 

This passage might be paraphrased 
somewhat as follows . — *^ You have 
failed in obedience to your father, and 
consequently well deserve and suitably 
incur the want of your dowry, which 
you have been rightly deprived of." 
" / had as Kef not be as live to be 

In awe of such a thing as Imyself^ 
would be expressed in modem En- 
glish, — "I would rather not be (or 
lose existence) than live to be afraid 
of any one constituted like myself, a 
part of humanity." In the quotatiou 
under consideration, the verb " am " is 
understood after " I myself." Zief a 
derived from the Teutonic K&er, whence 
the German of the present day, Zteder, 
signifying rather. This word is found 
in "Hamlet," act iii., sc. 2, where 
Hamlet, addressing the players, says, 
" I had as lief the town-crier spoke my 
lines." — Buddy, 

" King Lear," act i., sc 2,— 

" Edmund. Wherefore should I stand 
in the plague of custom? " 

It has been thought that the word 
" plague" was a misprint in the original 
edition. Staunton says (following other 
commentators): " Plague of custom. — 
Plague may here possibly signify *place ' 
or * boundary," from ^plaga;" but it 
is a very suspicions word." I, however, 
hold a different opinion. I think it is 
quite correct ; and although I hare 
been unable to find a^milar use of tne 
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■word "plague" in Shakspere or any 
other author, I think it plainly means — 
^ Wherefore should I let common custom 
or usance of society ^ plague^ harass, 
annoy, t. e., * disadvantage ' me — stand 
between me and my design?" Read 
thus, and having regard to the context 
of the speech, I think the meaning is 
clear. 

The second passage, act i., so. 1, 1 
do not recollect, and cannot find in the 
Jirst act 

The passage from "Julius Caesar," — 

'* I had as lief not be, as lire to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself," 

the deriyation of lief is as follows: — 
*» Lief," anciently written " lefe," "leve;" 
ancient Saxon, "leof," rendered in Latin 
"dilectus" (for Saxon "leof-ed," or 
" luf-ad," or '' luf-od," or " luf "), past 
participle of "luf-ian," to love, and 
means '* beloved." — {Tooke.') One loved, 
beloved — "as lief as," willingly, with 
as much good-will, as willingly. 
Thus,— 

" I would as willingly net live," &c. 
And Spenser, " Faerie Queen," — 

"Or them dislodge all, were they 
Miefe'orlothj" 

t. e., willing or not, nolens volens. — 
S. J. R. E. 

531. 1h% prospectus of the "Ency- 
clopsedia Metropolitana," the joint com- 
position of Dr. (afterwards Sir) John 
Stoddart (1773—1856), and Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge (1772—1834), was 
written in 1814. The issue of the 
work was begun in 1815, and lasted 
for thirty years. The poet, who had 
a fertile mind, was the projector, and 
the doctor (called by Moore, Dr. Slop), 
having a facile pen, was chosen as 
coadjutor and general assistant. The 
contributors were nearly all of first- 
rate excellence. The practical conduct 
of the work soon departed from the 
prime movers, and was entrusted to 
Archdeacon Lyall, then to Rev. £d. 
Smedley, M.A., at whose death it was 
put under the care of H. J. Rose, B.D., 
on whose demise the completion of the 



work was undertaken by his brother, 
Henry John Rose, B.D., under whom, 
in 1845, it was brought to a conclusion. 
In 1848 the copyright was purchased by 
Messrs. Griffio, and a re-issue of the 
quarto edition was in part proceeded 
with. Shortly thereafter the crown 
octavo Cabinet Edition was determined 
upon, to be issued in monthly volumes 
(to consist of from 80 to 100). The 
labour involved in rewriting, revising, 
and bringing the work up to the date of 
publication, was immense, and the regu- 
lar monthly issue was found to be 
impossible. My friend Charles GrifiSn 
overtasked his very life in striving to 
equal the promise of his firm by per- 
formance; but in vain. Death inter- 
posed, and at the early age of 42, on 
the 5th of August, 1862, at Coombe 
Lodge, Swanscombe, Kent, Charles 
Griffin expired. He was a publisher of 
the rare stamp. He delighted in the 
books he issued; they were a joy to 
him. The " EncyclopsBdia " was a 
great favourite among his schemes. 
He laboured at it with the incessancy 
of love. The " Encyclopaedia " has not 
been completed in the Cabinet form. 
We question if it ever can be completed 
in any true sense of the word. The 
greater proportion of the volumes are 
of intrinsic worth; each is a whole, and 
independent of the rest. Many highly 
valuable treatises have appeared in 
them. The " Encyclopaedia Metro- 
politana" has been worse fated than 
most gigantic schemes. Death has 
dealt harsh measure to the labourers 
upon it. The present writer was a co- 
worker in its latter course, and edited 
more than one volume. — Oompilatob. 
534. The case of "Historicns" is 
one of very frequent occurrence. De- 
fective attention is the root-fault. To 
arouse and improve attention is the 
proper remedy. Attention, as the 
name denotes, is a state of mind rather 
than a faculty. It is the act and art 
of keeping the mind tense — on the 
stretch, as we colloquially call it. It 
is a volutary exercise of the intellect, 
and can be improved by determination 
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and effort Perhaps one of the moBt 
effectiTe methods of increasing the 
energy of attention in reading is the 
habitual employment of a commonplace 
book, or register of readings. It may 
be constmcted thos in the first half: — 

Criiieitm. 
01eTer,bat 
nnscmpn- 
Ions. 



Date. 


TiOe, 


AtUhor, 


March 
18. 


"JuUns 
Cesar." 


Napoleon 
III. 



And in the second part thus: — 



Reference. 

Bead, 

March 18, 

1865. 



Abttraot. Key 
toorde. 
JuUnsCssarre- OsBsar 
presented as pre- gains 
destined, yet worlE- empire 
ing towards em- by 
pire honoarably destiny See p. 
through all the and 
wiles of enemies person- 
and all the faith- al care, 
lessness of friends 
— strong in him- 
self. * 

When books are one's own, the con- 
struction of an index of important and 
useful passages is a capital exercise for 
attention; but this is not available in 
cases where books are borrowed or got 
from a library. In this case the making 
up of a diary of reading, consisting of 



an extenslTe abstract and a copious 
series of quotations, is requisite. This, 
it may be said, costs time. It does. 
But in study the formation of habits is 
the grand matter. Three years con- 
tinued devotion to this system of read- 
ing would render the student all bat 
independent of such mechanical aids. 
Perseverance is here everything. Let 
** Historicus " try our plans for one 
year, and then relate his experiences, 
and he will fumieh one of the most 
interesting contributions to the " Essay- 
ist" which the year shall have pro- 
duced. As ** Historicus " has asked 
advice we hope he will not only listen 
to, but practise this one, and repay the 
counsel by indicating the resulta. In 
reading, three things are requisite — 
attention! attention!! attentionll! — 
R M. A. 

536. The best, in fact the only 
book, on this subject is " The Patentee's 
Manual: a Treatise on the Law and 
Practice of Letters Patent, far the use 
of Patentees and Inventors," by J. and 
J. H. Johnson. London : Messrs. Long- 
man and Co. Post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 
— R. M. A. 

There has just been issued by Hard- 
wicke, Londoo, a work on letters- patent 
for inventors, by Fred. Edwards, jun., 
which is reviewed favourably. — L. B. C. 
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REPORTS OF MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 



QUBBBO : Church of England Young 
Men's Muttuzl Improvement Associa- 
tion. — This association embraces two 
objects in its meetings, viz., public lec- 
tures, and essays and discussions, read 
and conducted privately. The following 
nine public lectures have been delivered 
during the winter under the auspices 
of the association, viz. : — " Personal 
Beminiscencesof New Zealand," by Right 



Rev. J. W. Williams, Lord Bishop of 
Qaebec ; " Common Words and Phrases, 
an Index to National Character and 
Habits of Thought," by E. A. Meredith, 
Esq., LL.D.; "The Objects of an 
Association for Matual Instruction," by 
John Langton, Esq., M. A. ; '* Religions 
Societies in the Church," by Rev. H. 
Roe, B.A.; '* Can Man have Communi- 
cation with Familiar Spiiits ?" by 
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Lient. — Asbe, R.N. ; " Oliver Gold- 
smith," hj Rev. Charles M. Fox, B.A.; 
" The Microscope," by J. G. Brown, 
Esq.,M.D.; "Early Church History," 
by Rev. Canon Leach, LL.D.; "Hayti 
daring the Reign nf the late King 
Christopi," by William Wilson, Esq. 
Of essays read in the society's meetings 
we may note the following: — "Sug- 
gestions for Establishing a MS. Maga- 
zine, with Observations on Writing 
and Debating," by H. Alexander, secre- 
tary ; " Music," by H. G. Dunlevie ; 
" The Changes of Insect Life," by H. 
W. Stuart; "Benjamin Franklin," by 
the Secretary; "Minerals and Mines 
round Quebec," by A. Sturton. A 
class for the study of the Scriptures 
is in operation; an excellent reading- 
room is provided for the members. At 
the anniversary meeting, the Lord 
Bishop of Quebec delivered a lecture on 
" Self-Education," of a most able and 
interesting character. We quote two 
brief passages: — " The world is a 
mighty educator. The responsibilities 
of life, the demands of our social rela- 
tions, the requirements of official posi- 
tion, the conduct of affairs, these call 
out, train, and develop the faculties and 
powers that are within us ; and he is 
not an uneducated, though he should 
be an ungrammatical, man who, as he 
rises in life, rises to the occasion, and 
discharges with efficiency the duties 
and obligations to which the providence 
of God and his own exertions have 
called him. Such an][education as will 
develop your powers and put you in 
possession of thoughts upon which your 
mind can live and thrive, does not need 
an expensive apparatus of books, but 
it does need thorough determination, 
inflexible resolve, and unflinching toil. 
There is no royal road to learning, or 
to anything else worth having; there 
is no royal road to learning, but there 
is a broad highway open to all, and 
that will bring all who are willing to 
endure the heat and the dust, and to 
plod bravely on, though footsore and 
weary, to their journey's end." 

In this spirit the society intends to 



So on, and it hopes to prosper. British 
friends will sympathize with it. 

Liverpool ParUamentary Debating 
Society. — Thb numerous and flourish- 
ing society brought its fifth session to 
a close on SOth March. During the 
session it has debated " A Measure of 
Reform," "The Principle of Direct 
versus Indirect Taxation," "Tbe Re- 
peal of the Game Laws," " The Repeal 
of Church Rates," " Abolition of Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland," &c., closing 
with a debate on the resolution, " That 
it is tbe Duty of Great Britain to pur- 
sue a Policy of Non-intervention in 
Foreign Affairs, except in such cases 
as affect the National Honour," which, 
after four nights' debate, was carried 
in a crowded house by a majority of 
nine votes. The annual dinner was 
held at the Royal Hotel, Dale Street, 
on 6th April; the Spesiker, Thomas 
Cope, Esq., in the chair. The cloth 
hAving been drawn and the usual loyal 
and patriotic toasts disposed of, the 
Deputy Speaker proposed the toast of 
the evening: — "The Liverpool Parlia- 
mentary Debating Society." Having 
commented upon the success which 
had attended the society, paid a well- 
merited compliment to tbe much re- 
spected Speaker, directing attention to 
the interest he had taken in the 
society, and the warm support he had 
given to those wbo hndertook the ma- 
nagement, he coupled with the toast 
the name of the Speaker. On rising 
to respond, the Speaker was greeted 
with applause. He said he felt deeply 
gratified by the compliment they had 
been pleased to pay him. " We have, 
from our first starting as a debating 
club, adopted the forms and usages of 
the House of Commons, because we 
know they have been tested by six 
hundred years' experience; and as a 
society we owe much of our popularity 
and success to that cause." After con- 
gratulating the members on their finan- 
cial prosperity and their increasing 
welfare as a society, the Speaker con- 
cluded by proposing the toast of '' The 
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BGnistry,'* to which John Denton Fisher, 
Esq., Secretary of the Liverpool Ref^s- 
tration Society, as Premier, responded. 
He proposed " The Opposition " re- 
marking that the debates would hare 
flagged very much had it not been for 
the ^ most excellent whip " the Opposi- 
tion possessed, the Member for Lambeth. 
Thelatter made asnitable response. The 
Member for Oxford proposed "The 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Town Councillors 
of Liverpool," which was received with 
mnch applause. The toast of '' The 
Mayor and Town Council" was re- 
sponded to by Dr. Taylor, Member for 
St. Anne's Ward, who congratulated 
the society on its utility and prosperity. 
The party separated about one 
o'clock, after passing a very agreeable 
evening. ^ 

Jarrow Young Men^s MutuaX Im- 
provement Society. — On the evening of 
i7th March the above society held their 
sixth social tea party in the Mechanics* 
Institute, tastefully decorated for the 
occasion. The chair was taken by the 
retiring president, Mr. James Aitken, 
who made a few remarks on the pro- 
gress of the society. The secretary, 
Mr. James Johnstone; treasurer, Mr. 
D. Scott; and the Editor of Sirai/ 
Leaves, Mr. James Johnstone, respect- 
ively read their reports. These showed 
that the society was flourishing. The 
officers for this session are Mr. James 
Sanderson, president; Mr. Peter Smith, 
vice-president; Mr. James Johnstone, 
secretary; Mr. Wm. H. Noble, trea- 
surer; and Mr. Wm. Waterfall, Editor of 
Stray Leaves. We have held twenty- 
five meetings during the half-year. 
We have had five e8say8,on the following 
subjects, viz.. — "The Spring-time of 
Life," " True Greatness," " Our Aim," 
'* The Constitution of Man," and *' Po- 
litical Economy." We have had five 
debates, on the following subjects, viz. : 
-r" Would the Government be justifi- 
able in giving us Manhood Suffrage?" 
*Ms a Bepublican or a Monarchical 
Government most conducive to the 
Happiness and Prosperity of a Nation?" 



"Was Cromwell justifiable in exe- 
cuting Charles I. ?" " Is the present 
Mode of Working the Lifeboats effi- 
cient?" and '* Ought we to have Com- 
pulsory Measures to suppress Drinking 
Customs ?" We have had twelve 
readings for Physiology, and several 
Stray Leaves. The society has engaged 
Mr. Henry Vincent to deliver two lec- 
tures, on ** Life's Illusions and Realities," 
and on ** Oliver CromwelL" The 
adoption of the reports was carried. 
Papers were read by Mr. Waterfall, on 
*' Our Bailway System;" by Ifr. San- 
derson, on '* Oddities;" by Mr. Janoes 
Aitken, on **True Greatness;" by Mr. 
Peter Smith, on "Mutual Improve- 
ment;" and by Mr. John Twentyman, 
on *' the Besults of Examples." These 
were attentively listened to and heart- 
ily applauded. Songs, &c., were inter- 
sperstsd with the proceedings. A vote 
of thanks was given to the ladies, 
which was replied to in a humorous 
speech by Mr. Soulsby. Short ad- 
dresses of congratulation were delivered 
by the Revs. J. C. Williams, Thomas 
White, — Firman, and Mr Cleland. 
After votes of thanks had been given 
to the chairman and others, the meet- 
ing was brought to a close by singing 
the National Anthem. 

Methodist New Con, (Park Place) 
Mutual Improvement Society, — A pub- 
lic meeting of the above society was 
held on 1st March. About 130 persons 
sat down to tea; after which the Rev. 
M. Bartram, president, was called to the 
chair. He remarked that, in the pur- 
suit of intellectual excellence, we should 
meet with difficultiep, but must not 
yield to them — coura^^e and vigour will 
enable us to surmount all discourage- 
ments. We must let patience have her 
perfect work. He spends tlie happiest 
life who cultivates his mind ; but while 
in the pursuit of wisdom we must de- 
pend upon God for His aid in all oar 
efforts ; but above all we must culti- 
vate our hearts, and in all our aims 
we must go on by degrees, according to 
the maxim, " Make haste slowly ! " 
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Religion is superior to all other things. 
In *' the fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom." Mr. Botham read the 
report, which stated that the society 
had existed for eighteen years, and is 
not confined to sex or age, althongh 
chiefly intended for the yonng. Several 
excellent papers have been read by 
young ladies. £Tery kind of subject 
has been brought before the society— 
literary and scientific, philosophical and 
theological. He concluded with the 
iiope that the members would still make 
progress, and ** remember that if we do 
not progress we retrograde." Mr. J. 
H. Appletop spoke upon ** Religion and 
Intellect." He rery minutely traced 
the effect of the religions of the world 
npon the intellect of mankind, the 
blighting infloence of Popery, of Mo-' 
bamedanism, and of idolatry npon the 
progress of the world. The Bible has 
excited the intellect of man. The 
Gospel, by causing a love for truth, a 
desire for its discovery and spread, and 
by initiating the principles of peace, has 
stimulated intelligence. It is the duty 
of all to spread the Gospel, and to cul- 
tivate our minds to that end. He con- 
cluded by remarking, that if we had 
time to study only one book, it should 
be the Bible. Mr. Rnshton said that 
mutual improvement societies hare 
proved great blessings to many. Many 
great men have received their first 
stimulus to intellectual effort by such 
societies. 

The meeting was enlivened by very 
excellent readings and recitations, 
humorous and pathetic. 

Old Kilpatrick Mutual Improvement 
iSbcie^.— This association held its an- 
nual soiree in the Free Church school- 
room, on 24th March. A large meet- 
ing assembled; H. Carmicbael, Esq., 
president, in the chair. He addressed 
the meeting on '*The Advantac^es of 
Mutual Improvement Societies," and 
ably advocated the following principles, 
viz.: — 1. That such societies afford 
pleasant and profitable work for leisure 
hours. 2. That they foster and pro- 



mote a spirit of research by affording 
examples for imitation. 3. That they 
quicken thought by their friendly dis- 
cussions. In support of these proposi- 
tions he said, "I hold that whatever 
tends to draw a man out of himself 
makes him wiser and better and hap- 
pier; at least, if it does not the fault is 
with himself, and he is responsible for 
neglecting one of the most effectual 
means of improvement which Provi- 
dence has placed within his reach. 
There is no period of life in which the 
principle of social union and intercourse 
is cold or powerless. Need I tell the 
members of our society of the beneficial 
influence of our meetings in cheering 
our hearts amidst so much * toil and 
trouble ' by affording us pleasant rest- 
ing-places in the battle of life, in 
which the cankering cares of business 
and the weary burden of labour are for- 
gotten in our intercourse one with 
another, and from which we feel 
strengthened and refreshed, returning 
with renewed vigour to our daily avo- 
cations? Nay, more, such meetings con- 
tribute to strengthen that mutual trust 
which tends more than anything else 
to brighten the surface of our village 
society, by cementing friendships and 
exciting sterling, honest, good feelings 
towards each other. Strive, then, to 
recognize the value of throwing around 
the dry monotony of toil, and the plod- 
ding of business, some of the charms 
and graces, the pleasures and enjoy- 
ments, which all may gather from lite- 
rature. Seek to blend with the common 
occupations of life some portion at least 
of that keen perception, that candid 
sensibility, that noble exercise of 
thonght, which must ever accompany 
or flow from a properly cultivated 
mind." Applause greeted the Chair- 
man as he resumed his seat. The 
musical element in the entertainment 
was remarkably well supplied by the 
several members of the society. Select 
readings by Messrs. Findlay and 
M' Arthur were capitally rendered. Ad- 
dresses by Dr. Spiers and Messrs. 
Lawson and M'Donald were all that 
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could be desired in point of interest 
and snitability. The entertainment, as 
a whole, was such as oonld not fail to 
gratify those who were privileged to 
enjoy it 

jEmulor AssodtOiont Edinburgh, — 
The soirde of this association was held 
on 21st March, in the Bible Society's 
Booms, St. Andrew's Square. The chair 
was occupied by Mr. William Oman, 
honorary member of the sodety; and 
after tea the Chairman made a few re- 
marks: '*In the past history of onr 
country we find that, np to a modem 
date, education was almost entirely 
bound up in the purses of the wealthy; 
it was considered wrong for working 
men to be learned ; social priTileges, 
such as we enjoy, were then alto- 
gether unknown, and the only amuse- 
ments of which they could avail them- 
selves were to be found in the tavern. 
On looking round this social circle to^ 
night, it may truly be said that the 
tables have been turned. To what are 
we to ascribe our great privileges? Is 
it to the education of the aristocracy ? 
I answer, No. Is it to the productions 
of the tavern ? Surely again we say 
No; not to these can we ascribe those 
changes, but to the laborious sons of 
toil who were (if I may so speak) the 
inventors and founders of mutual im- 
provement societies. These societies, 
which have conquered, and will con- 



I. — Matthew 

II.— :Mark - 

III.— Luke - 

IV— John - 



- Narrative 

- Memoirs - 

- History - 

- Portraiture 



6. The Difficulties of the Gospels; 7. 
The Unity of the Fourfold Biography. 
B. 1. The Nature, and (2) The Evi- 
dence of Miracles; 3. Assaults on 
Miracles, their alleged impossibility 
(Strauss), contradiction of experience 
(Hume) ; 4. The Place of Miracles in 
Christianity; 5. Debate — That Mira- 
cles are not Peculiar to the Christian 
Revelation. C.l. The Christ of IWnan, 



quer, whose motto is ' Ezcdsor,' which 
tend mcnre to preserve * peace and good- 
will toward men ' than standing arma- 
ments and all the destructive artillery 
of war; for they are moral bulwarks, 
intellectual arsenals ; they fight not 
with carnal weapons, their battering- 
ram is love and li^t, their cannon 

* deeds of beneficence and mercy." Songs 
and recitations were ^en by various 
members and friends. A vote of thanks 
was awarded to the chairman, and to 
all those (more especially the ladies) 
who had contributed, by their presence 
and help, to the evening's amusement. 

The regular meetings of the associa- 
tion are held every Thursday evening 
in Buchanan's Temperance Hotel, High 
Street. Chair taken at a quarter to 
nine o'clock. 

Glcugow Young Me^a Sodety for 
ReUgiouB Improvement^ George Square 
Branch. — The following abstract of 
subjects selected for consideration 
during the present (seventh) session of 
this association, regarding '' The 
Christ of the Gospels as contrasted 
with the Christs of Modem Criticism," 
may be helpful to members of similar 
societies, as being suggestive of many 
useful views of thought. A. 1. The 
Preparation for the Gospels; 2. The 
Origin of the Gospels; 3. Their Ge- 
nuineness; 4. Authenticity; 5. Cha- 
racteristics, viz., — 

The King - - Israelitic 

• The God Man - Gentile. 
The Redeemer - Universal. 
The Son of God - Christian. 

his theory of the origin of the GospelS; 
of the formation of Christ's character; 
2. The Christ of Theodore Parker; 3. 
OfSwedenborg; 4. OftheGospels. To 
this part of the syllabus a valuable 
list of books of reference is appended. 
The society has lately added two new 
districts to the field of its evaogelizing 
operations. 



OUB COLLEGIATE CpUBSE. 
OR, AIDS TO SELF-CULTURE. 



STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Pope's " Essay on Criticism," continued, 
[On poetical licences, ancient and modem.] 

" Some beauties yet no precepts can declare^ 141 

For there's a happiness as well as care. 
Music (34) resembles poetry; in each 
Are nameless graces (35) which no methods (36) teach, 
And which a master-hand alone can reach, 145 

If, where the rules not^r enough extend 
{Since rules were made but to promote their €nrf). 
Some lucky licence (37) answer to the full 

Meakinos op Words in Italics, as Suggestions for Paraphrasing. 



Line 141. Elegancies; rules; explain. 

142. Felicity; accuracy. 

143. Is like. 

144. Inexplicable niceties; systems 
make known. 

145. Supreme genius; attain. 



146. On occasion ; afford latitude suf- 
ficient. 

147. Because; invented; effect; pur- 
pose. 

148. Effective violation; fits in. 



(34) Music is sound emotioned; poetry is sense emotioned, and uttered in 
music. To music poetry adds an interpretative expression of thought. New 
turns of emotion are possible, and hence new turns, either of melody or of thought, 
under its influence are possible. This is the source of originality; not echoing and 
re-echoing previous utterances, but the production of genuine novelty. Such 
graces can neither be named nor admired until they are produced, but they must 
follow the analogy of all similar emotions and expressions. 

(35) " It is certain that many of the images which poetry suggests, and the 
effect of which upon the mind is immediately felt by all lovers of poetry to be 
beautiful, can by no means be justified upon the principles of logic, or their cohe- 
rence made clear to the understanding. When Milton tells us of 'darkness visible,' 
we feel that he has uttered a fine paradox ; vrefeel its truth, but cannot prove it." 
— Afoir '^On Poetry:'* " Encyc. Britannica." 

(36) " No methodical march is discoverable in the first essays of inquiry; all is 
there detached, conjectural, aphoristic, unsettled. The way to discover is seldom 
learned but by discovery itself; and methods are the last things perfected in 
philosophy." — Wm. Archer Butler's " Lectures on the History of Philosophy,'* 
1st Series, Lect. V., Vol. L, p. 300. 

(37) '* The mind alone is formative / . . . . it is that alone which, by its 
pervading and elastic energy, unfolds and expands our ideas, that gives order and 
consistency to them, that assigns to every part its proper place, and that con- 
structs the idea of the whole. Ideas are the offspring of the understanding, not of 
the senses." — Hazlitt*s ** Literary Remains:" article, " Toohe's Diversions of 
Pnrley," Vol. I., p. 354. 
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The iiUerU proposed, that licence is a rule. 

Tbas Pegasus, (38) a nearer vxiy to take, 150 

Maj hoWy detnatefrom the common track; (39) 

From fffUgar bounds with brave disorder part^ 

And match a grace beyond the reach of aK, 

Which without passing through %h% judgment^ (40) gains 

The Aear^, and all its end at once attains, 155 

In prospects thus some objects phase oar eyes 

Which out of nature's common order rise^ (41) 



149. End sought; law. 

150. Shorter course; adopt. 

151. Bashlj leave; usual path. 

152. Ordinary; hardy disregard of 
rule, rush oflF. 

153. Unexpectedly take and gain; 
charm excelling ; attainment; routine. 



154. Critical faculty; acquires {wwer 
over. 

155. Afifections; efiects. 

156. Landscapes similarly; gratify. 

157. Usual course, project. 



(38) Pegasus, the winged horse which sprung from the blood of Medusa, when 
Perseus decapitated her. As the horse of the Muses he is usually celebrated by the 
moderns. According to Lord Bacon, Pegasus is by the ancients employed to 
denote fame, which springs from war, and bears the renown of the Muses over the 
earth and up to heaven. 

(39) " It is likewise necessary for a man who would form to himself a finished 
taste of good writing, to be well versed in the best critics, both ancient and modem. 
I must confess that I could wish there were authors of this kind, who, besides the 
mechanical rules which a man of veiy little taste may discourse upon, would enter 
into the very spirit and soul of fine writing, and show us the several sources of 
that pleasure which rises in the mind upon the perusal of a noble work. Thus, 
although in poetry it be absolutely necessary that the unities of time, place, and 
action, with other points of the same nature, should be thoroughly explained and 
understood, there is still something more essential to the art, something that 
elevates and astonishes the fancy, and gives a greatness of the mind to the reader, 
which few of the critics besides Longinus have considered." — Addison, 
" Spectator r " On Taste.'* 

(40) " Criticism opens to us the poetry we possess; and, like a magnanimous 
king, shelters and fosters all its springing growths. What is criticism as a 
science? Essentially thUj—Jeeling hnoton; that is, afiections of the heart and 
imagination become understood subject-matter to the self*conscious intelligence. 
Must feeling perish because intelligence sounds its depths ? Quite the reverse. 
Greatest minds are those in which, in and out of poetry, the understanding con- 
templates the will. Then first the soul has its proper strength. Disorderly 
passions are therr tamed, and become the massy pillars of high-built virtue. 
Criticism ! — it is a shape of self-intuition." — John Wilson (Christopher North'), 
" Blackwood:' Feb., 1845, p. 133: article, ''Dryden." 

(41) '* Everything that is new or uncommon raises a pleasure in the imagina- 
tion, because it fills the soul with an agreeable surprise, gratifies its curiosity, and 
gives it an idea of which it was not before possessed. We are, indeed, so often con- 
versant with one set of objects, and tired out with so many repeated shows of the 
same things, that whatever is new or uncommon contributes a little to vary human 
lifrt and to divert our minds for awhile with the strangeness of its appearance; it 
serves us for a kind of refreshment, and takes off from that satiety we are apt to com- 
plain of in our usual and ordinary entertainments. It is this that bestows charms on 
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The shapeless rock or han^ng precipice. 

Great wits sometimes may gloriously offend, 

And rise to faults true critics (42) dare oot mend, 160 

Bat though the (moients thus their rules invade^ 

(As Icings dispense with laws themselves have inade^ 

Modems beware ! (43) or, if you mwt offend 

Against the precept, ne'er transgress its end: 

161. Olden writers; break through. 

162. Sovereigns disregard; enacted. 

163. Every day writers, take care; 
feel compelled. 

164. Settled rule; disregard ; intention 



U8. Beetling cliff. 

159. Superior intellects occasionally; 
grandly transgress. 

160. Breaches of conventionalities; 
reduce to rule. 



a monster, and makes even the imperfections of nature please us. It is this that re- 
commends variety, where the mind is every instant called off to something new, and 
the attention not suffered to dwell too long and waste itself on any particular object; 
it is this, likewise, that improves what is great or beautiful, and makes it afford 
the mind a double entertainment." — Addison, *' Spectator:'* '* On Imagination'' 

(42) "Is criticism nothing but mere opinion, resting on no more certain basis than 
caprice ? and must literature, therefore, for ever wander without control, without a 
guide ? Surely no. Criticism may not yet have become what Dr. Johnson would 
have it to be, a science; but it is, when rightly understood, an intelligible and certain 
art. The laws which it lays down are not arbitrary ; they are generalized from the 
practice of the masters of literature, and come to us approved by experience, and 
invested with the weight of authority. Criticism concerns itself botn with form 
and matter, applying to these certain definite tests. It inquires, in the first place, 
whether the language, the illustrations, the metaphors are correct, and in good 
taste; in the second place, whether they are rich and beautiful; and, in the third 
place, it rises to a study of the characters, takes in the nature of the subject, 
looks to the due subordination of the parts, and the artistic completeness of the 
whole. It is very idle, therefore, to assail such an art as being nothing beyond an 
unkindly love of fault-finding. On the contrary, it has its origin in the love of 
truth, and its real aim is to discover and foster excellence, though, as a means to 
this end, it may be sometimes necessary to expose pretence and incompetence. 
To be impatient of the restraints of criticism, to disparage it, to rail at it, to affect 
an unreal independence of its judgments, are certain signs of weakness in an 
author." — ''North British Review!' March, 1865: article, " Arnolds Essays on 
Crittcism," p. 163. 

(43) One reason for care is ably expounded in the following extract : — " The 
first and strongest impulse of the mind is to produce any work at once, and by the 
most energetic means; but as this cannot always be done, we should not neglect 
other more mechanical ones, but that delusions of passion overrule the convictions 
of the understanding, and what we strongly wish we fancy to be possible and true. 
We are full of the effect we intended to produce, and imagine we have produced it, in 
spite of the evidence of our senses, and suggestions of our friends. In fact, after a 
number of fruitless efforts, and violent throes to produce an effect which we violently 
long for, it seems an injustice not to have produced it; if we have not commanded 

success, we have done more — deserved it We persist, and make fifty 

excuses to deceive ourselves and confirm our errors ; or if the light breaks upon us 
through all the disguises of sophistry and self-love, it is so painful that we shut 
our eyes to it" — Hazlitfs '* Literary Remains !' Vol. I.: article,'' (Jn Means and 
Ends," p. 65. 
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Let it be seldom, and compelled by need: 165 

And have, at least, their precedent to pkixd. 
The critic (44) else proceeds tnthout remorse^ 
Seizes joxufame, and puts his laws ia force" 

[Defence of the licences of the ancients.] 

*' I know there are, to whose presun^iuous ihoughts 
Those/reer hecnOUs e'en in them Bt&nfauUs. 170 

Some.^re» monstrous and misshaped appear , 
Considered singly, or heheld too near. 
Which, bat proportioned to their light or places 
Due distance reconciles Viform and grace. (45) 
Aprudent chief not sXyfSkjsmvAt display 175 

His powers in equal ranks and^atr array, 
Bat with the occasion and the place comply. 
Conceal his force, nay, sometimes seem to fly: 



165. Not oftea; enforced; necessitj. 

166. Be able; example; use in justi- 
fication. 

167. Literary overseer; otherwise; 
adjudicates relentlessly. 

168. Officiallj investigates; reputa- 
tion; operation. 

169. Self-conceited minds. 

170. Licences; errors. 

171. Forms; ugly; unseemly look. 



172. Regarded apart; seen closely. 

173. Only set suitably; position. 

1 74. Appropriate ; harmonizes ; shape ; 
beauty. 

175. Skilful commander; show off. 

176. Battalions; adjusted numbers; 
order. 

177. Circumstance; adapt his coarse. 

178. Hide power; and even; occa- 
sionally. 



(44) '* A sound criticism is, as Coleridge well suggests, the legitimate and 
serviceable agency which separates the true and perennial from the false and 
perishable in works of art, and which secures that realized stock of truth and 
knowledge, which is an increasing and inestimable inheritance of the human family, 
from the influence of that hero-worship which is in all instances pernicious and 
paralyzing. True it is that a perverted criticism is of evil tendency. Following of 
necessity in the track of genius, and observing what has been already produced, it 
ought to be the most humble of the sciences. It has not always been so. Pride is 
alien to its nature, and has been its bane; but when it knows its place, and under- 
stands its function, it is worthy of all respect. The horticulturist, who sees in the 
meanest hill-side flower a wondrousness and a beauty which leave his methods and 
appliances at immeasurable distance behind, has a right to broaden the natural 
curve, and deepen the natural tint, in the gai*den ; and the critic, who acknowledges 
that the play of human capacity, and the plastic capriciousness of genius, 
transcends all limits of calculations, and can never be enslaved by criticism, is en- 
titled, with firm though tender hand, to burnish the diadem of art.** — P. Baynes* 
" Essays i* V,, *^Elementary Principles of Criticism," p. 145. 

(45) "Ut pictura, poesb," Sec—Horace, ''Art of Poetry," 361-365. 

*' Poems like pictures are; some strike the eye 
With great eflfect far off, and some when nigh : 
This one affects the shade, that seeks the light; 
One slinks not from the critic's piercing sight ; 
This pleases once, but that will please again, 
And fire the soul when looked at ten times ten.** 
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Thofle oft are stratagems, which errors seem; 

Nor is it Homer neds, (46) bnt we that dreamS' 180 

179. Calculated schemes; mistakes. I 180. Drop asleep; are led by &Ise 

I fiuicies. 



(46) " Bonus dormitat Homerus."— Horace, ^Art of Poetry!* line 359. 



THE SELF-CULTUBE LOGIC. 
A Simple Vade-Mecum of the Laws of Thought, 



Terms are the names of concepts 
capable of being nsed in predication. 

PredtcationiB affirmation, ennnciatiTe 
speech. 

Terms are dther singular or uni- 
versal, 

A singular term is one capable of 
being nsed in the selfsame sense, to 
denote onlj one, and that the selfeame 
thing; as John, Dover, &c 

A uttipersal term is one capable of 
denoting in the selfsame sense any inde- 
finite nnmber of indiridnal things, pos- 
sessing similar qualities and characteris- 
tics, as man^ town. 

Singular terms are realizable in 
thought, because the concepts thej sig- 
nify exist in nature. Uniyersal terms 
are only potentially possible in thought, 
for they have no es^istence in nature. 

Collective terms, though implying 
several — ^it may be, many individuals, 
are logically only singular terms. 

Terms are either substantive or ad- 
jective. 

Substantive terms may be names de- 
noting individuals, species, or genera; 
e. g.y Socrates, man, animal. 

Adjective terms are all general, t. e., 
affirmable of more than one thing in the 
selfsame sense. 

Singular terms cannot be predicated 
of anything except themselves; e.g.y 
John is John, this man is John. 

Terms are eitbtr categorematio or 
syncategorematic ; i. e., such as can be 
used ahnCt or such as cannot be used 
alone, in predication ; e. g.j virtue, vir- 
tuous. 

Terms uetSbosingle-vfordedotmantf* 



worded f e.g,, Aristotle; the sage of 
Stagira; he who taught the laws of 
thought among the groves of the Ly- 
ceum. 

All terms (not being immediate in- 
tuitions of the mind, or summa genera) 
admit of definition. 

When singular terms are used figu- 
ratively, they must be treated in logic 
as universals, e. g., — 

"Some village Hampden, that with 
dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields with- 
stood; 
Some mute, inglorious Milton here 
may rest, 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his 
country's blood;" 

where the terms in italics signify re- 
spectively patriot, poet, revolutionist. 

Terms become universal by abstrac- 
tion. 

Abstraction is the act of withdrawing 
mentally all the elements of difference 
among objects, and forming from the 
elements of sameness left an idea appli- 
cable in so far to all the class of ob- 
jects. 

Definition is the explanation of what 
is implied in the terms employed 
by ns. 

Its office is to show what notions are 
to be included, and what excluded, from 
the signification of a term. It com- 
prises two parts, likeness and differ- 
ence. 

Singular terms can only be described, 
not defined. 

Definitions may be either-— 
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1. Nominal. 



LITEBARY KOTES. 



2. Heal. 



\i. 



Accidental. 
Essential. 



I 5. Logical. 
' 6. Physical. 

1. Explaios the signification of a 
word or words. 

2. Details the natural or constitaent 
parts implied in the whole whose name 
is used. 

3. Enumerates the characteristics of 
the thinfrs named. 

4. Conjoins the general and parti- 
cular ideas which are unitedly implied 
in the term used. 

5. Points out the species and differ- 
ence which unitedly supply an idea of 
the given term. 

6. Gives an orderly summary of the 
constituents of the thing named and to 
be defined. 

Examples, — Watch, 1, an instru- 
ment for measuring time, capable of 
being carried in the pocket. 2. A 
complex mechanism of wheels, balance, 
spring, dial, and hands, by which time 
is measured. 3. A convenient pocket 
article, by which the passage of time 
may be noted. 4. An instrument for 



measuring time, comprising wheels, ba- 
lance, spring, dial-plate, and indicators, 
80 compacted as to be able to be carried 
in the pocket. 5. A pocket time- gauge. 
6. An article by which the passage of 
time may be known, consisting of an 
arrangement of wheels, balance, spring, 
dial-plate, and hands, so put together 
as to be safely and conveniently carried 
in the pocket. 

Logical definition is the simplest of 
the methods of explaining the significa- 
tion of terms. It is not only a propo- 
sition declaratory of the meaning of a 
word, but of the species to which the 
thing implied by the term belongs, and 
the difference by which it is marked off 
from other things of the same species. 

Singular terms are described by meo- 
tioning the species, properties, and acci- 
dents of the things they name. Gene- 
ral terms are defined by stating the 
genus under which they range, and the 
difference which brings them into a 
given species. 

Species alone are capable of being 
defined. 



I^it^rarg |i;0lts. 



A UNIFORM collected edition of Dr. 
John Doran's works has been issued in 
America, and will most probably be 
republished at home. 

The first volume of a '' History of 
the Races of Central America," by 
D. F. Pimental, has been issued at 
Mexico. 

J. G. Palfrey's " History of New 
England during the Stuart Dynasty *^ 
is completed by the issue of Vol. IIL, 
bringing the facts down to 1688. 

Edward Capem, the Devonshire 
postman-poet, has in the press a new 
volume of verses. 

Maguire's " Biography of Father 
Matthew*' is to be forthcoming in a 
people's edition. 



J. H. Newman is about to give an 
abstract of his *' Apologia '* under the 
title of '* History of my Religious 
Opinions "~-a sort of people's edition of 
that •* Defence of a Jonmey Rome- 
ward." 

The Disney chair of Archaeology — 
founded 1851, — tenable for five years, 
has been conferred by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and the heads of houses in Cam- 
bridge on Rev. Churchhill Babington. 

H. G. Ollendorff, of " Grammar " 
notoriety, died 3rd April. 

A people's edition of the *' Histoire 
de Jules Ct^sar " is nearly ready at Paris. 

Dr. S. Davidson is to edit Dr. 
Fnerst's " Hebrew Lexicon to the Old 
Testament " in twenty shilling parts. 
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A biographical memoir and intro- 
daction has been added, in the second 
edition, to Arnold Rnge's German 
translation of Buckle s " History of 
Civilization." 

J. H. SUrling, author of the '' Secret 
of Hegel," hag in the press '* Sir 
William Hamilton, Logician;" for an 
analysis of which subject see British 
CofUroveraiaUst, Jan. and Feb., 1861. 

The old Kant-question, " Time and 
Space: a Metaphysical Essay," will 
shortly be added to by S. H. Hodgson. 

Professor D. Masson's " Lectures on 
Kecent British Philosophy" will be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan. 

The second volume of Allibone's 
"Dictionary of Authors" is nearly 
ready. 

A Reference Library of American 
History and Politics is to be presented 
to Oxford by the People of the United 
States. It was put in charge of Prof. 
Gold win Smith by H. Tuckermann, 
and contains presentation copies of the 
works, among others, of the following 
authors : — Bancroft, Everett, Bryant, 
Holmes, Longfellow, Carey, Bayard- 
Taylor, Lieber, Schoolcrafte. It con- 
sists of nearly 1,000 vols., and more 
are promised. 

" The Religion of the Zoroastrians " 
is in the press, by Dr. Hang, Superin- 
tendent of Sanscrit Studies in Poona 
College. 

Two volumes of J. Talboys Wheeler's 
** History of India — Hindu Era" are in 
the Calcutta press, and will be pub- 
lished in Britain. 

Professor E. B. Cowell, M.A., of 
Calcutta, is completing the translation 
of the " Rig- Veda Sanhita," left imper- 
fect by the death, first of Professor 
Wilson, then of Professor Ballantyne. 

H. C. Carey's " Principles of Social 
Science," an American work of con- 
uderable repute, has been translated 
into Russian. 

Mr. Fred. Martin, editor of the 
" Statesman's \ ear-Book," is writing 
the biography of John Clare, the 
peasant- poet, for which he has ac- 
quired new materials. 



J. S. Mill is to be put in nomination 
for M.P.-ship, that lie may become, in 
the next Parliament, a practical — as he 
has long been a literary — Westminster 
Reviewer. 

It is said that *'' Henry Holbeach, 
Student in Life and Philosophy," is 
closely related to Henry Rogers. 

The Fortnightly Review^ under the 
editorship of G. H. Lewes, is projected, 
on the model of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 

M. Justin Hautherot, a 'French 
savanty has, it is said, discovered at 
Coimbra a volume of unpublished 
poetry by Camoens (1527-1579), 
author of '* Os Lusiados," or The Portu- 
guese. 

The Rev. James Ford, of Exeter, 
has signalized the Dante year with a 
translation of the "Inferno," in the 
original metre, with the Italian on the 
inter- pages. 

" Liktin Poems," by Lord Ravens- 
worth, has given great pleasure to 
classical scholars. 

Alex. Dumas, pere (b. 1803), has 
his " Memoirs " ready for the press. 

Thomas Hughes has issued free 
thoughts on Berkeley, Idealism, and 
Metaphysics, under the title of " The 
Ideal Theory of Berkeley and the Real 
World." 

The Cambridge edition of " Sbak- 
spere," in 8 vols., will be completed 
this year. 

Professor D. Masson is engaged in 
editing " The Poetical Works of John 
Milton, with Critical and Explanatory 
Notes," &c., for Messrs. Macmillan. 
When shall we have the residue of 
" Milton's Life and Times " from that 
"able pen"? 

John Brown, M.D., author of" Horse 
Subsecivae," has edited an edition of 
Miss Clementina Stirling Graham's 
" Mystifications," an entertaining work 
by a lady who kept Edinburgh merry 
with her pranks and wit for many 
seasons. 

Dr. Charles Ullman (b. 1796), 
author of " The Sinlessness of Christ," 
&c., died Jan. 12. 
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M. Noorifson has pUoed before phi- 
losophic readers at kst his ** Estimate 
of St. Angnstine.*^ 

Mr. Edmund Tates has bequeathed 
£40,000 to London Universitj Col- 
lege. 

A paper on the " Positive Philosophy 
of Aaguste Comte/' bearing the initials 
of John Stoart Mill, and extending to 
sixty-seTen pages, appears in the West- 
mimter Reoiew. It promises a farther 
critiqne and exposition of the French 
positivist, of which the reviewer was 
the first British expoonder. It is pre- 
snmed that these papers will be re- 
printed, and thus shall be added to 
literatnre ahreadj containing notices of 
positivism, bj Martinian, Lewes, Oon- 
^reve, &c., one by the master-mind of 
British philosophy in the present day. 

Messrs. Nisbet are preparing for pub- 
lication a wibscripUon edition of Mat- 
thew Henry's "Commentary on the 
Holy Bible," in nine vols, imperial 8vo., 
for two guineas. 

" The History of Florence," by T. A. 
Trollope, is ready for issue. 

** William Pitt " is the titie of a finan- 
cial and parliamentary work lately pub- 
lished. It is by M. Colmon, late 
Deputy in the French Chamber. 

Benj. Gastineau (b. 1821), author of 
"The Keign of Satan," &c., has issued 
a tract on " Ciesar*s Women ; his Private 
Life and Habits." 

Victor Dumy (b. 1811) has pre- 
pared a ** General Introduction " to the 
History of France, on which he has 
been so long engaged. 

A biography of M. L. C. F. Hachette 
(1800-1865), the founder of the famous 
French publishing firm of Hachette & 
Co. (1826), has been issued. It is 
remarkable as an account of a self- 
made man. 

It has been proposed to publish a 
*' Palseographical Manual," for behoof 
of students of History who require to 
decipher old MSS. 

Nicolas Piccolas, Professor of Phi- 
losophy at Corfu, translator of ^ Des- 
cartes," "Aristotle," died April 7th, 
at Bologna. 



The first volume of '^ Jules C^sar en 
Gaule " has been issued by J. Massiat. 

One notable general good due to 
the attempt to procure a seat in St. 
Stephen's for J. S. Mill, is the issue 
of a peopU^s edUion of his valuable 
political writings. The following have 
akeady been issued, viz., ** Political 
Economy," '* On Liberty," "Eepresen- 
tative Government." 

Mr. Sidney Gilpin, of Derwent Cot- 
tage, is editing ^ The Songs and Ballads 
of Cumberland," with biographies, 
notes, and a glossary, and including 
original pieces. 

C. W. Goodwin, author of " Mosaic 
Cosmogony " in ** Essays andReviews," 
a man of thought and sohdarship, has 
received an appointment in China. It 
is understood that the desire to 'inves- 
tigate Chinese antiquities, in religion, 
politics, and history, led him to accept 
the engagement. 

A Bible, illustrated by Gustave 
Dord, is to be published by Maure and 
Co., of Tours ; and one will be pub- 
lished soon by Messrs. Hachette, illus- 
trated by Bids. 

Theodosia Trollope, wife of Thomas 
Adolphus Trollope, author of *' Philippo 
Strozzi," herself the translatress of 
Nicolini's *' Arnaldo da Brescia," and 
writer of those papers on Italian poets 
which adorned the Oor»hUl Magagine, 
died recently at Florence. 

M. Thiers is to imitate Guizot, and 
to furnish the public with Memoirs 
of his Lii'e and Times. He has also 
nearly ready a ^' History of the Besto- 
ration," 1814—1840. 

'' Shadows of Booksellers," the first 
of which is to appear in the ShiUmg 
Mcyazme^ is nearly ready for the press, 
as a volume of notices of Tonson, Cave, 
Dodsley, Woodfall, &o., from the pen 
of Charles Knight. 

L. Ad. F. Qudtelet (b. 1796) ha^ 
completed a ^' History of the Mathe- 
matical and Physical Sciences among 
the Belgians." The author was tutor to 
the late Prince Albert. 

Gustave Dor^ is engaged in illos- 
trating " Shakspere." 
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DE. SAMUEL JOHNSON— ENGLISH LEXICOGEAPHT. 

''A noble heroic nature was that of this Samnel Johnson, beyond all contro- 
yersy : not only did his failinfi^s lean to virtae's side ; his very iutellectaal weaknesses 
and prejudices had something in them of strength and greatness; they were the 
exuberance and excess of a rich mind, not the stinted growth of a poor one. 
There was no touch of meanness in him : rude and awkward enough he was, in 
many points of mere demeanour, but he bad the soul of a prince in real generosity, 
refinement, and elevation." — Prof. G. L. OraiL 

*' It is the duty of the best minds at once to purify and to enrich their mother 
tongue." — Goetke, 

"A LEXicoGBAPHEE is a barmless drudge that busies himself in 
tracing the original and detailing the signification of words,"-^ 
such is the definition which Dr. Johnson gives of the nature of the 
task of " the writer of dictionaries ; whom mankind have consi* 
dered not the popil but the slave of Science, the pioneer of Litera* 
ture, doomed omj to remove rubbish and clear obstructions from 
the paths through which learning and genius press forward to 
conquest and glory, without bestowing a smile on the humble drudge 
that facilitates their progress. Every author may aspire to praise ; 
the lexicographer can only hope to escape reproach ; and even this 
negative recompense has been yet granted to very few." Was it a 
recoil from this lowly view of his lengthy labours, and as a sort of 
reply to his own imbittered feelings, that the same writer gave 
utterance in the Bambler (No. 137) to the following sentiment P 
surely appropriate in this instance, — " By this desi^ent from the 
pinnacles of Art no honour will be lost, for the condescensions of 
learning are always overpaid by gratitude. An elevated genius 
employed in little things appears, to use the simile of Looginus, 
like the sun in his evening declination — ^he remits his splendour 
but retains his magnitude, and pleases more though Ije dazzles 
less." 
* It would be unjust to pass to a consideration of the worth and 
merit of the great work in which the labour, perseverance, and 
research of seven toilful years were treasured up — to which the 
multifarious reading of many years contributed their results, and 
for which the best efforts of a starong and ccmiprehensive genius 
were expended, — wit^ut striving to found our judgment on the aim 
of the author, the opportunities available for its accomplishment, 
and the circumstances in which it was carried on to completion. 
1865. 2d 
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These several matters cannot be better stated than in the form 
which they have receiyed from his own mind in the {peculiar and 
impressive Frefaee which he added to his Dictionary in the hour 
when the work and the idea on which it was modellea were brought 
together in the author's mind, and the aim was to be used as the 
measure ,of the achievement. We quote, therefore, one or two pas- 
sages from that remarkable performance — wrought in the mind and 
unwound thence by the pen of the maker of the great dictionary 
of our language, — a performance in which he " described the dim- 
culties with which he had been left to straggle so forcibly and 
pathetically that the ablest and most malevolent of all the enemies 
of his fame. Home Tooke, never could read that passage without 
tears." How soHd and condensed, how vigorous yet various, are 
the style and thoughts of the excerpts which follow ! 

*' The chief glory of every people arises from its authors. Whether I shall add 
anythiog bj my own writiDgs to the repatatton of English literatmre must be left 
to time; much of my time has been loot mider the pressures of disease, much has 
been trifled away, and mach has always been spent in provision for the day that 
was passing over me; bat I shall not think my employment useless or ignoble, if, 
by my assistance, foreign nations and distant ages gun access to the propagatora 
of knowledge, and nnderstand the teachers of tmtL . . . When I am ani- 
mated by this wish, I look with pleasure on my book, however defective, and deliver 
it to the world with the spirit of a man that has endeavoured well That it will 
immediately become popular I have not promised to myself; a few wild blunders 
and risible absurdities, from which no work of such multiplicity was ever free, 
may for a time furnish folly with laughter, and harden ignorance into contempt; 
but useful diligence will at last prevail, and there never can be wanting sohm who 
distinguish desert, who will consider that no dictionary of a living tongue ever can 
be perfect, since, while it is hastening to publication, some words are budding and 
same falling away; that a whole life cannot be spent upon syntax and etymology, 
and that even a whole life would not be sufficient; that he whose dengn includes 
whatever language can express must often speak of what he does not understand; 
that a writer will sometimes be hurried by eagerness to the end, and aometiiiies 
faint with weariness under a task which Scaliger compares to the labours of the 
anvil and the mine; that what is obvious is not always Imown, and what is known is 
not always present; that sudden fits of inadvertence will surprise vigilanoe, slight 
avocations will seduce attention, and casual eclipses of the mind will darken levn- 
ing; and that the writer shall often in vain trace his memory at the moment of 
need for that which he knew yesterday with intuitive readiness, and which will 
come uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow. In this work, when it shall be found 
that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much likewise is performed. . • 
It may gratify curiosity to inform it, that the " English Dictionary '* was written 
with little assistance from the learned, and without any patronage of the great; 
not in the soft obscurities of retirement, or under the shelter of academic bowers, 
but amid inconvenience and distraction, in sickness and in sorrow. It may repress 
the triumph of malignant criticism to observe, that if our language is not here 
fully displayed, I have only failed in an attempt which no human power has 
hitherto completed. ... I have protracted my work till most of those whom 
I wished to please have sunk into the grave, and success and miscarriage are 
empty sounds. I therefore dismiss it with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear 
or hope from censure or from praise" 
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In April, 1755, as we have said, the great work which had been 
finished in Grough Square passed from the hands of the publishers 
into those of the public — other patronage being set aside. " John- 
son's Dictionary " was hailed with an enthusiasm such as no similar 
work has ever excited. It was indeed the first dictionary which 
coidd be read with pleasure. The definitions show so much acute- 
iiess of thought and command of language, and the passages 
quoted from poets, divines, and philosophers are so skilfully selected, 
mat a leisure hour may always be very agreeably spent m turning 
over the pages. The faults of the book resolve themselves for the 
most part into one great fault. Johnson was a wretched etymolo- 
gist. He knew little or nothing of any Teutonic language except 
English, which indeed, as he wrote it, was scarcely a Teutonic lan- 
guage ; and thus he was absolutely at the mercy of Junius and 
Skinner.** * 

When this is said much is said, but all is not said that the 
occasion requires. It is true that the most exceptionable part of 
the work is the etymology ; but it must be remembered that the 
dictionary was compiled when comparative philology was only strug- 
gling into being, and that, so far as Johnson's purpose was concerned^ 
etymology was only valuable for the sake of illustrating the mean- 
ing of the words noticed, and not by any means for its own intrinsic 
worth. He collected carefully and explained correctly the language 
of Literature, applying to those labours a subtle perception of the 
use and meaning of words, as well as a. comprehensive acquaintance 
with the current acceptations of terms, and a very extensive know- 
ledge of their past value. In its own day it was a startlingly 
original work, and was thought to have been felicitously executed. 
It was not only a new but also a good work. It abridged labour, 
cleared up obscurities, smoothed ai£&culties, and presented within 
usable compass a large fund of information regarding the achieve- 
ments and nossibilities of our English speech, brought together by 
unexamplea research, and tested by painful exercise of the reflec- 
tive faculties of an uncommon mind, singularly gifted and trained 
to reject counterfeit, select genuine, and assay many of the con- 
stituents of our vocabulary. It was, then, far in advance alike of 
the philological knowledge and the philological requirements of the 
time. It resolved many difficulties in the use of words, and it 
supplied the means of Ending solutions for many others which have 
since arisen and suggested themselves, but which would not have 
teen thinkable, unless he had laboured, and we had entered into his 
labours. After a hundred and ten years* use of his admirable work# 
it is still possible to say— as S. T. Coleridge did,— "J should sus- 
pect the man of a narrow disposition who should speak of it with- 
out respect and gratitude, as a most instructive and entertaining 
book, and Intherto, unfortunately, an indispensable book ; but I 

* MacaaUy's ** Memoir of Johnson," Enq/c, BrUawn.f Vol. zii. Alio ''Miscel- 
laneoos Writings," YoL ii. 
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confess I should be surfmed at hearing from a philosophic and 
thorondb. scholar any but Tory quaMed praises of it as a diction* 
Bxj" JBat the possibility of speaking thus we owe to himself. We 
stand on the giant's shoulders and exclaim with proud but thankless 
egotism, that we can see farther than he. That the dictionary was 
a grei^ and yaluable addition to the letters of his age we know by 
the most indubitable evidence-^the issne of four editions of the 
original wm*k during the author's lifetime, and a fifth in the year of 
his demise, besides abridgments of it made by himself, and worics 
covertly but virtually based upon it. Though pickpockets may be 
anxious to put out tne Limps, that is no reason why we should tnrow 
dust in our own eyes. So, it is not really wise in us to listen to ike 
depreciations of subsequent compilers of dictionaries with unre- 
serred faith — unless we know something of the natore, aim, diffi« 
culties and accomplishings of the first attempts to execute an often 
imvalued, but not the less on that account, ioTaluable task, — yiz^ to 
give a miscellaneous language such as ours a stability, uniformity, 
deiiniteness and inteUigibUity which it had never beuMre posseeseo. 
We scarcely, if ever, near now-a-days of any dictionary antmor 
to that of Dr. Johnson's ; and never since its publication has any 
dictionary appeared which has not either really or professecUy been 
compiled " on the basis of Johnson." Johnson did for English 
what the Delia Cruscans did for Italian, the Academy for Frendi, 
and Adelung (though at a subsequent time) for Grerman literature 
— created an epoch, from which ^1 farther effort is dated, and with 
which all must be compared. We dare not endorse the idea pre- 
valent among some, that Johnson'^ " Dictionary " is at once unique 
and perfect, a complete and adequate treasury of all the terms 
requisite to express ideas in the English tongue, or only defective 
in a few modem words which might easily be supplemented by any 
reader of ordinary intelligence ; but still less do we admit the rele- 
vancy of the objection thus stated by Home Tooke— " Johnson's 
'Dictionary* is the most imperfect and faulty, and the least 
valua.ble of any of his productions ; . . . and a reproach to the 
learning and industry of a nation which could receive (it) with the 
slightest approbation." * It is neither obnoxious to this terrible 
oeniiure nor deserving of that excessive servility ; and yet its merits 
are Idgh enough to warrant the regard in which scholars generally 
hold its author as a famous aud enviable lexicographer. 

A lexicographer ought to possess an extensive and accurate 
knowledge of the words, terms, phrases and idioms of language ; a 
keenly incisive and decisive intellect ; a delicate perception of ike 
exact idea involved in each word ; a nice power of discrimination be- 
tween cognate, correlative, and seemingly synonymous terms ; a 
talent for precise and explicit definition, an exhaustless facility of 
illustration, and a competent capacity of so expressing himseu as 
to mark to the mind with distinctness and brevity the specific and 

♦ " Diversions of Purlej,** Vol. i., p. 211, note, R. Taylor's tdltioa. 
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diaracteriaiio meaning of each vocable. This demands wide read- 
ing, deep thinking, perspicuous composition, and condensed subtletj 
of insight into niames, thoughts, and things, as well as Ihe possession 
and exercise of a memory whose workings are both spontaneous 
and instantaneous. If there are few men t^o have and exhibit 
these extraordinary endowments of intellect in felicitous harmony, 
there are still fewer who are capable of testing eflTectively the aetu- 
jdity of asserted defects in these characteristics. Absolute proof 
of Dr. Johnson's possession of all these qualities may not be easily 
advanced, but an explicit statement may be made regarding the 
chief characteristics of his renowned work — which being made, 
may be more easily seen to be true or false than if we were to revel 
in indefinite remarks for ever. 

A dictionary, as a collection of words, ought to be complete, in 
the sense of containing all the words employed in the literature of 
the <r^cle of time or range of authors on which it is founded, and 
of which it is to form the key. The vocabulary ought to be co- 
extensive with the literary language of the age. It should not be 
encumbered with words fitly referrible to a glossary, the pecaliar 
phraseology of certain authors ; neither ought provincialisms to be 
imported into it, however expressive or prevalent. Dr. Johnson's 
vocabulary brought into one collection 48,0Q0 words, |i:athered from 
a wide but unsystematic perusal of many authors. This is an im* 
mense number of vocables, but it suffers considerable reduction 
when we mark off numerous self-explanatory component terms 
which it was the.habit of England's best writers to employ, many 
pedantic, inkhom, and seldom used words, mostly Latm vocables 
Anglified, and several modern-antique words employed by poets to 
give their verses the tinge of age. It suffers, too, a large drawback 
in not being by any means a complete selection from even the time 
and authors chosen for his purpose. It omits intentionally almost 
all words of the Chaucerian period; and though including the 
times of Spenser and Shakspere, it by no means supplies a full or 
accurate iaea of the current literanr language of the years of the 
last Tudor and the early Stuarts. Upwards of a thousand words 
used by Shakspere, ^re hundred employed by Milton, many in 
Massinger, Jonson, Shirley, and evenDryden, have no place in its 
columns ; even Bacon, Hooker, Taylor, South, Sir Thomas Brown, 
Ac, have been but imperfectly ransacked. Chapman, Herbert, 
Crawshaw, Harrington, Cowley, and others, would still yield a large 
addition to the vocabulary of even modern dictionaries. But though 
the words now collected in modem English dictionaries amount to 
triple the number included in Johnson's, similar objections are 
tenable ae^ainst each and all— they are imperfect by omission, and 
defective by commission, disregarding often our most idiomatic and 
every-day expressions, and inserting easily understood compounds, 
and far-fetched but seldom used words, often of sesquipedalian length 
and mouth-contorting sound. This arises from the want of a settled 
system, a definite plan, something to test the right of adndssion to 
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a dictionary which oo^ht to consist of words, not of rare, but of 
familiar literary use. Johnson's " Dictionary " is not more amen- 
able to censure on this point than are the works of his successors 
in the same walk ; and as it is easier to perceive and supply a defect 
than to conceiye and«execute a perfect plan, the excuse is his, the 
fault theirs. 

Words are not only spoken, but written. Hence arises the need 
for attention to orthoepy and orthography, or the correct method 
of pronouncing and spelling words. Except by noting the accent 
and the length of some vowels, Dr. Johnson has done little for 
English orthoepy, while as regards orthography he took com- 
mon usage perhaps too readily for his guide. A lexicographer 
possesses peculiar facilities for comparing and classifying words, 
observing their analogies and differences, and he is therefore better 
able to decide in vexed questions than most authors, unless they 
are men who have given special study to the forms and utterance of 
words, in which case they become authorities. But the introduction 
of vagaries, fantasies, and extreme views are even more reprehen- 
sible than the entire neglect of these matters ; for the one leaves 
the mind ready for fresh knowledge, the other makes erasure 
necessary. Modem lexicography is still defective in a weU-defined 
system of orthography, and wanting in a uniform and distinct plan 
of representing the sounds of words. The lan^age in Johnson's 
time had not settled into uniformity of pronunciation, letters were 
not sufficiently difiused to demand the notation of the practice of 
educated societ^r, and provincialism of intonation was too prevalent 
to make any visible or symbolized orthoepy of use at that period. 
These are possibilities representative and phonetic, which have 
grown from the tree that he planted, and necessities which have 
arisen in consequence of the educative results of his labours. 
. The language of England is composite. Etymology forms the 
science explanatory of the seed-roots of speech. Saxon and the 
congeneric languages supply the primary elements of our tongue ; 
but there has been added 'to these early elements a vast assemblage 
of terms drawn from all nations and people, kindred, tribes, and 
races ; and out of these have grown again a miscellaneous host of 
derivatives and compounds — natural, hybrid, mongrel, and acci- 
dental, which no man knows or can number. The origin and history 
of words, the principles of prolific generation, and the meanings 
attachable to vocables, which have undergone common changes, are 
matters of much interest, and have of late begun to acquire the 
rudimentary condition of a science. When such a science has been 
reduced to some well settled form in which its teachings, by becom- 
ing intelligible, may be made available for literary purposes, a great 
step shall have been made towards the perfectionmg of language. 
Were the meanings of the ultimate roots of our language thorougmy 
known, and could they be traced through all the intervening staLgm 
of derivation and sub-derivation, speech would be much more rfpc- 
turesque and expressive; words would be sharply defined .^d 
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simple, their use would be more direct, and their sif^nification more 
telUnjg. But the compiler of a dictionary cannot be expected to 
anticipate the discoTenes and researches of ages, or foresee all the 
eurions courses of inquiry and ingenious thought which would arise 
when his labours had!^ given a start-point for originating and inves- 
tiflniting new ideas on language and its elements. Dr. Johnson's 
** Dictionary " only gives the etymology of Junius and Skinner, 
and he professes no more. He uses etymology merely as an aid in 
his chief aim, which was to lay up in an accessible treasury a store 
of words whose literary use had been settled by sufficient authority, 
and the meanings of which had been collected from the extensive 
inductions of his wide and various readings — ^words suffused with 
the energy of present life, and freshly employed in labours con- 
nected with the difiusion and progression of sense, truth, thought, 
and virtue. He knew well the fact announced by Horace of old, 
and by Chaucer in our own early literature. 

** I know that in fonnd of speche is change 

Within a hnndreth.yer^; and words tho [then] 

That hadden price, now wonder nice and strange. 

Thinks we them ; and jet the/ spake them so, 

And sped as well in love as men do now.** 

or such change, Chaucer's works themselves furnish an example. 
"When issaed in the fourteenth century (1380), they required no glos- 
sarr ; when reprinted in 1602, nearly 2,000 words had become ** old 
and obscure ;" and in 1798, almost 3,500 terms requiring explanation 
appeared in Tyrwhitt's edition of the " Canterbury Tales " alone. 
These works" have been modernized again and again, e.g,^ by Dryden 
in the days of the Second Charles, by E. H. Home, Cowden Clarke, 
John Saunders, &c., in our own day ; but how much of this change- 
fulness of style was due to the want of a dictionary in which the 
usage of words was settled and defined? Undoubtedly, a great 
deal. The dictionary of Johnson did much to ^n and give uniform- 
ity to the language of England. This was chiefly effected by the 
general excellence, accuracy, and acuteness of his definitions, — to 
notice wh<ch we must now turn. 

The utility of definition has been a theme for logicians from the 
days of Zeno tp our own. Word-wars arise from neglecting them, 
and controversy waxes doubly keen (besides being unprofitable) 
when words are employed in ambiguous senses. How great a boon 
to the peace of manliind was given when Dr. Johnson conferred 
exactness on the meanings of terms, and made it possible to stay a 
wrangle by an easy reference to a standard and acknowledged 
authority, and provided a model for all future lexicographers to 
follow, in supplying brief, clear, and expressive definitions of terms 
indisputably fortified by an unimpeachable quotation of its use by 
some accepted writer P The setting up of nearly fifty thousand lamps 
along the highways of literature, and in the streets of the cities of 
thought, was neither a slight nor a valueless labour. What are the 
ideas which the vocables composing the English language are 
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uBually employed to express P is the constant question kept before 
the great lexico^apher's mind. In answering it, he has distanced 
rivalry. With Kttle or no help from predecessors, he has gathered, 
by sheer laborious reading and thinking, a host of words which bear 
their meanings into our presence easily and immediately on inquiry 
for them. His diligence in collecting, and his felicity in expressing 
them, merit ec^ual praise — might we not even say gratitude r There 
are redundancies, there are omissions, there are mistakes, there are 
absurdities; but they are few and sparse compared with those 
which are terse, complete, satisfactory, and masterly. These might 
in some cases have been improved in their order, seldom in their 
matter or expression. Had the words been expressed in their root 
signification, then the meanings which sprung thence in the order 
of their growth and development within the mind, as each shot out 
or off from the other, perhaps it would have been better, as it would 
have been more scientific, ^ut we ought surely to be thankful for 
so copious a collection of well-defined terms and judiciously ex- 
pressed explanations. 

Of Johnson's use of authorities, and of the singularly able manner 
in which he has diosen his quotations, scarcely any nraise is too 
high. The greatest unanimity of praise characterizes tne criticisms 
given on this part. They might probably have been chosen from a 
more varied field, or been arranged in a different order ; they could 
not by any means have been used with greater tact, or given with 
more skill. 

But we must resume our biographical notice. The " Dictionary, 
though it raised Johnson's fame, added nothing to his pecuniary 
means, . . It is painful to relate that, twice in the course of thle 
year which followed the publication of this great work, he wos 
arrested and carried to sponging-houses, and that he was twice in- 
debted for his liberty to his excellent friend Richardson. It was still 
necessary (we are quoting from Macaulay) for the man who had been 
formally saluted by the highest authority as dictator of the English 
language, to supply his wants by constant toil. He abridged his dic- 
tionary. He proposed to bring out en edition of Shakspere by sub- 
scription, and many subscribers sent in their names and laid down 
their money ; but he soon found the task so little to his taste that 
he turned to more attractive employments. He contributed many- 
papers to a new monthly journal, which was called The Literary 
Magazine, Few of these papers have much interest ; but among 
them was the very best thing that he ever wrote, a masterpiece 
both of reasoning and of satirical pleasantry, the review of [Soame3 
Jenvn's * Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil.* In the sprinpf 
of 1758 Johnson put forth the first of a series of essays, entitled 
the Idler, During two years these essays continued to appear 
weekly." Of the lAterary Magazine, or Universal Review, he nad 
for two years the superintendence ; and the Idler, issued in the 
columns of the Universal Chronicle, or WeeJcly Gazette, he began 
16th April, 1758, and closed April 5th, 1760. It existed through 
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Ids nmnbefB, issned weeHy — twelve of tli© series only being from 
other pens. It was livelier in manner and widfer in range than the 
Mambler, although it adhered to the same general purpose. He 
edited an edition of Sir Thomas Browne's " Christian Morale," pre- 
ceding the work with a memoir of that quaint writer and eccentric 
thinker. He had refused before this time an offer of a curacy of 
value made to him by Mr. Langton, on the ground of conscious 
tmworthiness of being actively engaged in the labours of the holy 
ministry. 

Length of years brought with them increase of infirmity to, and 
the pressure of many ills on, Johnson's mother, and much of his 
uncertain income was employed to soften the woes of her closing 
stages in the journey of hfe. He employed Miss Porter, his step- 
daughter, in addition to her maid-servant, Catherine Chambers, to 
nurse her in her decline. On 2()th January she died, aged 90. 
Toil, toil for her, kept him from her death-bed, and Death brought 
him a heavy task in that sad hour. He required to find funds for 
his mother's funeral and for the payment of her few debts. This 
pious duty he performed, while the chill of grief was on him, by 
writing in the course of the evenings of a week, after other work, 
and sending to the press piecemeal, as it was composed, Basselas, 
iPrince of Abyssinia-^** less a novel or tale than a series of John- 
sonian reflections strung on a thread of fictitious narrative," — a 
prose " vanity of human wishes ;" solemn and mournful reflections 
interwoven among incidents of little connection, and in themselves 
of less interest, showing little proof of creation, but much force of 
thought — yet a wondrous production, grim and grave-damp. For 
it he received £100, and on its reaching a second edition, the pub- 
blishers presented him with £25 more. 

On 25th October, 1760, George 11. died, and "Oeorge III. was 
king." He was inclined to patronize literature and science, and 
on the advice of Lord Bute he conferred a pension of £300 per 
annum on " Dictionary " Johnson, who acknowledged the goodness 
of the Secretary of State in a letter thus — " Bounty always receives 

I)art of its value from the manner in which it is bestowed ; your 
ordship's kindness includes every circumstance that can gratify 
delicacy, or enforce obligation- You have conferred your favours 
on a man who has neither alliance nor interest, who has not merited 
them by services, nor courted them by officiousness; you have 
spared him the shame of solicitation, and the anxiety of suspense.'" 
Beynolds about this time painted Johnson's portrait, and the 
artist and the author took a ramble together in Devonshire. On 
May 16th, 176d, perhaps the most important event in his literary 
life occurred to the lexicographer; for then, in Mr. Thomas 
Davies', the actor's bookshop in Bussell-street, Covent trarden, he 
was intrbduced to James Boswell, Esq., of Auchinleck, at once the 
prince and zany of biographers, who has photographed for us — 

'* Every thing about him, his coat, his wig, his figure, his face, his scrofula, his 
St. Vitas's dance, his rolling walk, his blinkiog eye, the outward signs which too 
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clearlj marked his approbation of his dinner, his insatiable appetite for fish-sanoe 
and Teal pie with plums, his inextingoishable thirst for tea, his trick of touching 
the posts as he walked, his mysterious practice of treasuring up scraps of orange 
peel, his morning slumbers, his midnight disputations, his contortions, his mutter^ 
ings, his gruntings, his puffings, his vigorous, acute, and readf eloquence, hia 
sarcastic wit, his vehemence, his insolence, his fits of tempestuous rage, his queer 
inmates, old Mr. Lovett and blind Mrs. Williams, the cat Hodge and the negro 
Frank."* 

Before this time he had been strmg into activily by an attack 
made upon him under the title of fomposo, in Churcnhill'B poem 
entitled " The Ghost," arising; out of an incident of some notoriety, 
under the title of *' The Cock Lane Ghost/' in which Dr. Johnson 
was represented as a belieyer ; an affair of little importance now, 
except as the occasion of a number of pamphlets, of which this 
rhyme was one. In it, with reference to Dr. Johnson's projected 
edition of " Shakspere, the following lines occur : — 

" He for subscribers baits his hook, 
And takes your cash — but where*s his book? 
No matter where; wise fear, you know. 
Forbids the robbing of a foe; — 
But what (to serve our private ends) 
Forbids the cheating of our ftiends." 

This terrible word proved effectual ; and in October, 1765, appeared, 
after a delay of nme years, the new edition of " Shakspere " to 
which it referred. The preface to this work commanded admira- 
tion, but the general management of the edition was so irre^ar 
and slovenly, although a trade one, that expectation was disap- 
pointed, and though it formed the model for future editions by its 
variorum notes, &c., it has been exposed to much censure— and is, 
we think, justly entitled to a good deal-^because nine years' work, 
had it been honestly applied, ought to have produced a better book ; 
and the faith that haa been reposed in him ought to have secured 
his best endeavours and ablest labours. He was not, in fact, read 
in Elizabethan literature; he did not comprehend the drama of 
that time, and applied mistaken canoiis of criticism to Ihe works of 
the bard, of whom he said — 

'* Each change of many-coloured life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new." 

Though as a lexicographer, he had been led to take a wider view 
of the English language than most other writers, his survey had 
not been extended to the times in which Shakspere wrote, and he 
was unacquainted with the history of the stage, and the place in 
social life it filled in the half century of its youthful prime. This 
information he might readily have acquiredf, had he exerted the 
fierce industry of former years; but he was, in truth, an out- 

• MacauUnfa " EiVJttf$;' Croher's " Johnson,;* VoL I. p. 178, people's edition." 
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fagged public servant whose toil, straits, and diseases made a bnrden 
of the actual execution of that which his mind saw in the hour of 
thought, realized at once without the prefatory pain of labour. 
The heavy drudgery of thirty years of professional literature— of 
which he was the originator and first practitioner — ^had taken tho 
marrow out of his mind, while scrofula deadened all his faculties 
and cankered his existence. He had embraced literature when she 
offered only rags, hunger, and thirst, scarcely where to lay 
one's head ; when she was familiar with duns, and occupied spool- 
ing houses, and he had lived to make it a business, ana to find m 
it and from it the means of livelihood ; but in the course of the 
efforts it called for, he had exhausted most of the finer essence of 
bis intellect. He was not, then, qualified for the fine-toned labour 
of annotating the incomparable works of England's choicest genius. 
Q!liu8 alone can we reconcile the striking fact of his immense power 
of work with that of this inadequate performance, and our nypo- 
thesis is borne out by the entry in his diary, April 2Ist, 1764 : — " A 
kind of strange oblivion has overspread me, so that I know not 
what has become of the past year ; and perceive that incidents and 
intelligence pass over me without leaving any impression.'* 

In concert with, and at the suggestion of. Sir J oshua Reynolds, a 
club was instituted, which, though existing as " a thing without a 
name," did (in 1765) a century ago become famous, and has since 
(in some sort) remained so, as Tke Literary Club, " The verdicts 
pronounced by this conclave on new books," as Macaulay re- 
marks, " were speediljr known over all London, and were sufficient 
to sell ofi* a whole edition in a day, or to condemn the sheets to the 
service of the trunk-makers and the pastrycook. Nor shall we 
think this strange when we consider what ^eat and various talents 
and acquirements met in the little fraternity. Goldsmith was the 
representative of poetry and literature, fieynolds of the arts, 
Burke of political eloquence and political philosophy. There, too, 
were Gibbon, the greatest historian, and Jones the greatest linguist 
of the age. Garrick brought to the meetings his inexhaustible 
pleasantry, his incomparable mimicry, and his consummate know- 
ledge of stage efiect. Among the most constant attendants were 
two high-born and high-bred gentlemen, closely bound together by 
friendship, but of widely different characters and habits— Bennet 
Langton, distinguished by his skill in Greek literature, by the ortho- 
doxy of his opinions, and by the sanctitjr of his life ; and Topham 
Beauclerk, renowned for his amours, his knowledge of the gay 
world, his fastidious taste, and his sarcastic wit. To predominate 
over such a society was not easy. Yet even over such a society 
Johnson predominated. The club itself, consisting of so many 
eminent men, is to this day popularly designated as Johnson's 
club."* This club afibrded him scope for the exercise of two of his 
most extraordinary qualifications — those of a conversationist and of 

* " Miscellaneons WritiDgs,** Art Johnson. Vol. II., p. 290. 
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a controyersialist. His wide Tange of information. Lis nneqiialled 
command of words, the vigorons flow of his tlK>Qghts, and uie xin- 
usnal accuracy of his diction, sometimes even the pomp of his style, 
not only impressed but vanquished. In extempore readiness of 
argument and felicity of diction he had no rival ; and the lengthy 
training he had undergone in professional literature gave him an 
advantage in debate or conversation which few possessed or coold 
acquire. That he was proficient in the true art of conversation — 
spontaneity we dare scarcely afl&rm, — that in controversy he always 
sought truth rather than victory, we cannot assert ; but that he 
shone in both arts with brilliancy unknown in his own days is 
proved by the repute he gained, not less than by the careful reports 
of the sketchy but uninventive BosweU, who was also a member 
of the club. He has fully and finely caught the grandiose, yet 
terse, antithetic style of Johnson's talk, and the robust opinionative 
sonorousness of his controversial manner, and while enshnmng 
Johnson has embalmed himself. 

He was now (1765), " Doctor," by grace of the Univergity d 
Ihiblin, who had conferred on him the title of LL.D., an honour 
which he had to wait ten years before Oxford would ratify by ad- 
mitting him ad eund&m. In the same year he became acquainted 
with Henry Thrale, br<^wer and member of parliament ; and this 
intimacy grew into friendship. A large portion of his time was 
passed in their agreeable home at Streatham Common, or at apart- 
ments in their brewery premises in Southwark, though he still 
kept a house of his own in Bolt Court, which was filled with a 
miscellaneous company of strange guests, with whom his compas- 
sion had burdened him. He had felt the soreness of disease com- 
bined with adversity, and he interposed his help to check their evil 
influences from bearing too heavily on Miss (or Mrs.) Williams, a 
poor blind poetess, Mr. Levett, a doctor quite as poor and as Httle 
distinguished, Mrs. Desmoulins and her daughter, and a Miss Polly 
Carmichael, as destitute of means and charms as anybody could 
well be. For the support of these parties he laid aside a fixed allow- 
ance, entrusting the care of them to his negro servant, Frank 
Barber ; yet, though he was absent during the greater portion of 
the week, he returned to them every Saturday to give them three 
good dinners and his company. He treated them always with the 
most conscientious civility, thoucrh they added much to his personal 
discomfort; for, as he says, "Williams hates everybody; Levett 
hates Desmoulins and does not love Williams ; Desmoulins hates 
them both ; Poll loves none of them.'* It must have required a 
large leaven of Christian charity to keep this workhouse for de- 
cayed gentility and genius open, and yet endure the tonnent ci 
their squabbles. 

With the Thrales he visited Bath, Brighton, and Wales, and even, 
hating the French so heartily as he did, endured an excursion to 
Paris. In 1773, under the influence and guidance of James Boa- 
well, he undertook a journey to Scotland. Of this journey he has 
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given a lirely and interesting description, and by it he may be said 
to have inaugurated the tourist immigration which Scotland annu- 
ally rec^yes from l^e lands of Johnson and Goldsmith. His 
journey to t^e Hebrides appeared in 1775 ; it was hi^y popular 
m its own day, and may even be read, with a good determination, 
in ours. It is perhaps most remaritable now for its trenchant ejr 
posure of Macpherson's pseudo<;eltic poetry, "Ossian;" aod the 
strange stir amongst the Scots which his s^ctures oocaj^ioned, 
though most were just, and none offensively enforced. 

These journeys, and the relaxation he had enjoyed^-^or except 
Us " Taxation no Tyranny," a tractate levelled against the Ame* 
riean revolt, and a few other pamphlets of no great note, he had 
written nothing for some years, — appear to have restored tone to his 
system and re-invigoration to his mind ; and this the booksellers 
noted. A company of forty of them had projected a trade edition 
of the English poets, from Cowley downwards, including those 
works in which any of them had an int^est. On Easter Eve, 1777, 
a deputation from them proposed to him a task most cod genial to 
his taste and powers, namely, to furnish a series of 8h(^ introduc- 
tory memoirs of the various writers whose works were to be com- 
prised in the edition. For this they offered £200. Johnson accepted 
the pleasing labour. 

Diuring the preceding dozen of years he had been the most dis- 
ianguished ext^nporizer of wisdom in the metropolis. In his early 
siTUggling years he had heard tales of sorrow and secrets about 
anthers while he walked the drizzly streets homeless and penniless ; 
he had Hstened in Cave's to many reports of the calamities of 
authors; Grub Street traditions had been freely communicated to 
him; the forty booksellers could give him jottings of facts; his 
acquaintances had seen and known not a few of those whose works 
were to form his theme ; and he had worked out in his club conver- 
sations, his review articles and his essays, a sufficiently pliable set 
of canons of criticism to suit his purpose ; hence there was a special 
fitness in the man and the task. In 1799 four volumes appeared. 
They were fuQ of curious knowledge, rare anecdote, wise senti- 
ment, temperate wit, shrewd remarks on life and letters, expressed 
in vigorons and animated language. Yet it must be confessed that 
Cowper had justifiable grounds for his exclamation about it, " Oh, 
I oould thrash his old jacket till I made his pension jingle in his 
pocket ! " We must not, however, blame Johns<m, that in place of 
Chaucer, Gower, Spenser, Sydney, Shakspere, Mastinger, B^i 
Jonson, Fletcher, Surrey, Sackvilie, and Southwell, we have in- 
eluded among the poets, Duke, King, Sprat, Walsli, Stejuaey, 
Philips, Smith, Shef&eld, &c., of whom we scarcely ever hear the 
names, and of whom we never once voluntarily tnink as among 
^ose— 



" Who gave m nobler lores and nobler < 
Tke poets, who on earth hare made ns heirs 
Of truth and pare delight, la heaTenly kya." 
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It was a trade job done by a professional man, and the conditions 
were the master's, not the workman's province. But we may blame 
him for his criticisms, as defective in appreciation of the mnses when 
dressed in " sky-robes spun out of Iris-woof," and wanting in sym- 
pathy with men of various powers ; for being hard, if not harsh in 
judgment, and often bitter and bigoted in his prejudices. But 
they contain criticisms, however incorrect its principles and 
thought, however erroneous it may be. " Some time in 1781," he 
says, " I finished the ' Lives of the Poets,* which I wrote in my 
usual way— dilatorily and hastily, unwiUing to work, yet working 
with vigour and haste." The concluding portion was issued in six 
volumes. This work is noticeable for the change of its style from 
that of his earlier and his hastier works. His long colloquial use 
of the language of which he had. become dictator, had ^ven him 
fluency, ease, and simplicity. He had learned that sesqtupedalians 
do not grip the ordinary mmd, and that composition may be ela- 
borate without being stilted, stifl*, and strained. The publishers 
gave him £100 extra, in consideration of the extent to which he 
had exceeded their estimate of the work he had imdertaken. It is 
an extraordinary production for a man of seventy-two, whose life 
had been one long disease — a fighting ofi* of death for life's sake. 
It was his last great work. 

The end was nearing. Friends were falling around him, and his 
life was waxing lonelier. His own health failed rapidly, and 
though he travelled in quest of it his strength did not rally. The 
gloom of his thoughts tnickened, and his fear of death became in- 
tensified. In June, 1783, paralysis began the immediate work of 
death. It injured his speech as well as enfeebled his body. Dropsy 
invaded his scrofula infected frame, and his breathing was assailed 
by asthma. He visited Lichfield to try if the air of his youth 
would requicken the juices of his body, with little benefit, though 
he returned to London in a happier mood. During the summer of 
1784 he revisited Lichfield, and while he was absent an attempt 
was made to get his pension increased, but government was m 
straits, and it could not be done then ; and the fancy the worn-out 
old man had that he could breathe better in a milder climate was 
not gratified. He returned to town ; friend upon friend offered 
the requisite funds ; but he was unwilling to die in debt, and he 
refused each offer gratefully but determinedly. The best physicians 
of the day, Brocklesby and Heberden, vied m their efforts to delay 
the course of the disease-ybut in vain. The complication of func- 
tional maladies under which he suffered was irresistible, and at last, 
in the hope that he " might share in some humble portion of that 
happiness which God might finally vouchsafe to repentant sinners, 
through Jesus Christ," shortly after ten in the evening of Monday, 
Idth December, 1785, the dictator of English letters passed from 
among men. He was buried a week afterwards in Westminster 
Abbey, close to the grave of Garrick (who had predeceased him 
by five years), and at the foot of Shakspere's monument, before St. 
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Blaize*8 cliapel. A large blue flagstone coTers his remains there, 
and a monumental statue, executed by Bacon, was erected te his 
memory in St. Paul's Cathedral, in 1796. In January, 1785, just 
after his death, Cowper composed the following exquisite epitaph :— 

** Here JobBBon lies — a sage by all allowed, 
Whom to have bred, maj well make England proad ; 
Whose prose was eloqaenoe, by wisdom taught, 
The gracefal Tebicle of Tirtnons thoogbt ; 
Whose Terse may claim — grave, mascalme and strong, 
Superior praise to a mere poet's soog; 
Who many a noble gift from heaven possessed, 
And faith at last, alone worth all the rest 
man! immortal by a double prize, 
By fame on earth, by glory in the skies." 

Dr. Samuel Johnson was worthy of such an epitaph as that. Amid 
what a host of diseases, perplexities, difficulties, doubts, bitterness 
of fate, and temptations to despair, did he fl^ht the life-fight of a 
hero I Curiosity dogged his steps with the keenest vision along 
his chequered course, and it shows him to us as a great rough 
Socratic soul, of huge bulk and huge talk, of distraint demeanour 
but distinct thought, of matehless extempore utterance, and of 
singular lucidity of argument ; as a censor without being censori- 
ous, a sturdy cynic in outward bearing, in inner feeling full of 
womanly tenderness and true Christian charity ; a stout-hearted 
Stoic in endurance of work and life, yet for long years an appalled 
gazer into the visionless darkness of futurity ; as a man marked by 
fate te all appearance for a victim, and made by might of mind a 
conqueror over sloth, the growth of iUneSs, melancholy inborn and 
inbred, and dependence the most abject — dependence on literature 
for daily bread. This man became the sovereign of letters and 
intellectual life in England in his own daj, and exerts a posthu- 
mous legislation on the whole speech and literature of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The lives of the poets m^ now be better written. 
Shakspere may have^ superior editing, Kasselas may fiade from 
memory, the " Idler " may be surpassed, the " Eambler " excelled, 
and even the Dictionary be superseded ; but Boswell's hero and 
Britain's chief lexicographer can never fail to be thought of as one 
of the most remarkable of those who— 

''Have pitched in Heaven's smile] their camp of death.'' 

S. N. 
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We are glad so good an opportunity as that afforded by this 
magazine has arisen for the discussion of this vexed question — a 
question which all have considered, more or less, and, from its yerj' 
nature, have been led to form opinions on, the depth of which is mani- 
fest in the readiness and vehemence which are exhibited, whenever 
chance or occasion gives rise to the subject. 

The words Eight or Wrong produce two ideas in our minds, and 
it is to these we shall limit our definition. They are, Whether ia 
the perusal of works of fiction morally and intellectually right, (nt 
morally and intellectually wrong F In ftict, our definition and 
inquiry might be limited to one — that of being intellectually right 
or wrong ; for what is intellectually ^ood is morally good. We 
hold that whatever enlarges aud improves the intellect is a moral 
good. Much of the difference between man and the higher beings, 
we believe, consists in intellectual and therefore moral superiority. 
Ignorance brought sin into ihe world. If mother Eve had kaowa 
the consequence of eating the forbidden fruit, the aad expulaion 
which followed would not have been a matter of biblical history 
and atheistical controversy. But it is not our intention to nanroir 
the inquiry thus ; we shall consider it in both lights. 

The fact that we take the favourable side of novel reading most 
not be considered on our part a defenoe of novels in extenso, or 
novel reading ad infinitum, or reading for the mere idle luxury of the 
story — ^though each of these is defensible, and may contribute oon^ 
siderably to the reader's intellectual improvement, as copying 
poetry has, in some cases, been the means of making poets. 1^ 
practice of reading works of fiction extensively may give one the 
power of delineating character and of judging human nature, and 
thus be the cause of infinite pleasure and advantage to the rest of 
mankind. Besides this imaj^nary profit, which might accrue from 
the habit of perusing this kind of literature, there is a practical 
benefit which is daily; and hourly performing its mission. We 
intend considering this presently ; out as the expression of our 
opinion, that the perusal of works of fiction is right, especially 
when read in the proper manner — for the purpose of noting and 
pondering on the principles illustrated, and on the lessons taught 
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— a manner 'which we are at perfect liberty to dictate ; for the 
question is not one of manner, out of the fact of its being right 
or wrong. 

Let onr opponents consider for a moment the consequence of 
their position. If, as they assert, the perasal of works ot fiction 
is wrong, it follows of necessity that the practice of, we may say, 
a fifth of the inhabitants of Europe is a direct violation of morality. 
With this assertion they must proscribe, in indiscriminating 
slaughter, Scott, Thackeray, Bulwer, and the whole number of 
romance writers who have lived, do live, or ever will live. These 
precisians would inoculate the young with a Pharisaical strictness 
in the rejection of all works that partake, in the least degree, of the 
character of fiction ; they would have their children grow up in 
** blissful ignorance'' of novelists, and pass into the society of their 
elders, where any allusion to this great class of writers must 
astonish and confuse their innocent — ^we might add, ignorant — 
minds. But unless they adopt an arbitrary limit in the objection 
they have for the perusal of works of imagmation, we are perfectly 
i^orant where one will be found. A summary objection to this 
kmd of reading will include other works than novels and romances 
—in fact we may justly say but very few works will remain in their 
category of readable books. The poets will come within their pro- 
scription, yea, even historians, those dealers in truths and matters 
of fact will shrink before the scrutinizing eye of these universal 
cavillers. Little indeed will be left. May they be satisfied in the 
enjoyment of that little. 

Many are they who see harm in novels, and make it their busi- 
ness to preach a crusade against them. We cannot but consider 
these people labouring either tinder the misfortune of a narrow 
mind, or of having accepted as true, with respect to novels of their 
own age, the vulgar but more pardonable belief which was common 
in regard to those of their fathers* time. The opinions of their 
grandfathers on a class of works which are similar scarcely in more 
respects than their designation, are handed down and brought to 
bear on the works of their own times. If the opmion were true a 
century ago, it may not be now under different circumstances. 
We believe that this assertion is correct, and that wherever thii? 
error in regard to the judgment of works of fiction is found, it can 
be distincl^ traced to one or both of the above causes. That such 
an erroneous opinion should arise in the minds of parents and edi - 
cators of youth, ^ore anxious for the morals of their charges tha.v 
for a just estimation of books, and of such as a hasty judgmei 
might pronounce as vicious without being wholly wrong, is not u, 
the least surprising. We are fully aware of the character of novels 
before the appearance of Miss Bumey's " Evelina." That they were 
such as no lady could now confess to have read without a blush ; that 
their very names struck horror into the breasts of religious people ; 
that the circulating library of that day was, as Sir Anthony 
Absolute observed, an evergreen tree of diabolical knowledge, we 

1865. 2 E 
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readily allow. But eren these accusations, tme as Utef aM, <re 
inffafficient, as we sliall ^ow shortly, to oondemn and exp^ irom 
one's library a volume good in other respects. It is with novels as 
it is with theatres : they each have passed tluroagh ihi& same grada- 
tion in the opinion of men ; they ea!<^ haTe sunk and risen to the 
extreme in tne eyes of l^e world ; and it is now only that they am 
considered with impartiality. The judgment passed upon thrai is, 
if we can trust our senses, wholly fayourahle. The good and the 
wise lend their countenance to both ; and the opprobrium whic^ 
bygone generations passed upon them is losing its hold on the 
mind of the public. 

This brings us*to the consideration of the character of novels, 
and especially of those which were [popular in our fa<^ers* time, 
and which have stigmatized this amusing and useful species of com- 
position. We do not intend, as we hinted above, to defend novels 
tn ioto, and least of all, those written a generation ago ; but to 
soften the force of the censure which has been so unsparingly 
heaped ^upon this class of works, and to show, as we did in a former 
discussion, that the immorality of a book does not render it an im- 
proper work for one's study, we will adopt the same reasoning as 
we used then. The education of Europe is conducted on the prin- 
ciple, that whatever book is valuable, either on account of the 
excellence of its style, or the light it throws on the pohtics, history, 
and manners of nations, should not be withheld from the student 
on account of its impurity. This is the opinion of the great 
thinkers oU the subject, and not less that of the highest dignities 
in spiritual offices. If we narrow our field and look at the coarse 
pursued in our own country, the truth of these remarks will be 
fully borne out. The Athenian comedies, in which idiere are 
scarcely a hundred consecutive lines in which l^ere are not passages 
tiiat no novelist would ever have ventured to publish, have been 
printed and reprinted at the Pitt Press and the Clarendon Press, 
under the directions of syndics and delegates appointed by the 
universities, and have been edited by reverend, very reverend, and 
right reverend commentators. Every year the most distingiiished 
young men in the kingdom are examined in such works as the 
"Lysistrata" of Aristophanes and- the six Satires of Juvenal — 
books compared with which the loosest tale in the novels and 
romances of the last generation is pure and modest. Limited 
indeed must be the observation of those who maintain that, in a 
world 80 full of temptation as this, a man whose life would have 
been virtuous if he had not read the novels of his time will become 
vicious by reading them. A just comparison may be drawn be- 
tween these preaching precisians and tne criminal who begged the 
loan of an umbrella because it was a drizzling morning, and he, cm 
his way to the gallows, might take cold. The virtue we want is a 
healthful virtue, not a valetudinarian virtue ; a virtue whicti is proof 
against risks of ordinary life, not a virtue that keeps out of the com- 
mon air for fear of infection. The impurity of novels is not one- 
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tenth 80 impure as the streets of our large towns ; and if a man oan 
be made vioious by novels, mnch more so wiU he be by a walk 
through any lar^^e town. Besides, if novels are objected to on ihe 
^pround of impurity, what will be said with regard to our great drama- 
tists, and even to the Bible ? These mxist come under the same con- 
demnation, and there will be at once an end to the study of human 
nature, and the finger-post that points the road to heaven. The 
£act is, the intellectual and moral condition of the reader is the 
great thing. One man may be trusted to read anything, another 
mat pervert the best of books to the worst of purposes. 

The old and puerile objections to novel-reading, on the ground of 
its wasting time and vitiating the tastes of men, are easily refuted. 
But nevertheless we expect they will form the chief basis on which 
our opponents will build their opinion. We hope to show that the 
contrary effect is produced by this class of literature. 

A considerable number of those who indulce in novels will be 
found amongst the lower orders, — amongst those who would be 
otherwise spending their evenings and their scant earnings in in- 
famous gin palaces and low resorts, which hold out their induoe- 
xnents so successftilly to this sort of people. Who can estimate the 
number of instances in which interesting novels and tales in numer- 
ous periodicals have exercbed their persuasive power, by rendering 
the firesides of poor homes attractive and sufficient for the wearied 
mechanic at the end of the day P It was from among this class 
that one— alas ! no more — rose out of the mire of ignorance and 
drunkenness to which he was born, and, with a practical ability that 
few besides John Cassell possessed, lent the force of his knowledge 
and experience to remedy the evil that besieges the working man, 
and published, in cheap periodicals, novels and tales calculated to 
amuse and instruct those tastes and wants he so thorougiily knew, 
—periodicals which called forth in one of the finest speeches ever 
delivered by him the praises and recommendation of that wonder- 
ful man Lord Brougham. 

Another great number of novel-readers may be found amongst 
the " respectable poor,** whose days are spent in shops and Sie 
cleaner manufactories. It is to these that this light kind of reading 
is peculiarly grateful and useful. After the mere physical toil of 
the day, with no desire or necessity for sterner studies, many of 
this vast number of the town*s population seek amusement and 
relaxation in the popular novel of the day. Thankful are they and 
the observers of the ways of the world that this kind of literature 
exists. It is to them the whole mental food they care to swallow. 
Without it the mind would become a wilderness of briers and 
thistles ; and the leisure hoiirs of these long- worked neople would 
be spent in piirsuits far less healthful both to body and soul. 
Besides this harmless way of employing their time, it is probable 
that one good may lead to another — that the practice of reading 
novels may produce a thirst for books of a more substantial cha- 
racter, and be the means of creating studious habits. If this is 
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true, it must sapply a strong argument in fayonr of tlie side we 
have taken. That it is probable erery candid person will allow. 
We all know that the most effectual method of bringing this de- 
sirable result ifbout in the child is to give him books with little tales 
adapted to his taste and comprehension. And thus in the child of 
older years, similar results will most likely follow similar means. 
Of the richer class of novel-readers, whose position and acquirements 
may need an acquaintance with a literature of a more solid character, 
we shall say but little, except that novels maj supply them with the 
material for judging human nature and forming correct opinions of 
men, as they do, but perhaps to a less degree than to those of 
smaller means and of humbler origin. 

We will now briefly mention some of the arguments which can 
be urged in defence of novel-reading: that it is injurious to 
morality is an old and absurd objection, and has no weight, espe- 
cially in the present time, when the state of society will countenance 
no tendency to immorality in publications. Such a publication 
would defeat its own end, whether that was to sell or to inculcate its 
doctrine, since immorality displayed in such a manner would render 
itself ten times more revolting than when presented in a different 
form. As a general rule, we may safely say that the tendency of 
works of this class is wholly on the side of virtue and decorous 
living. Some are solely devoted to this side to such a degree that 
we fear they lose some of their force. Many teach the consequence 
of crime and selfishness, and leave behind the perusal of them a 
vivid recollection of what they are intended to inculcate. Others 
soften the heart, and wake up the feelings for the miseries of fellow- 
mortals. In whose breast did " Uncle Tom's Cabin " not excite 
some warmth and pity for the negro slaves ? Who can justly esti- 
mate the value of that thrilling story P Who can pronounce the 
power it has employed in lessening slavery and in paving the road 
to a kindred feeling for our poor brothers ? 

Besides this moral influence novels often exercise, there are intel- 
lectual advantages attending the reading of them. Time and space 
forbid our commenting fully on this head ; we can but briefly state 
a few, and leave them for our readers to enlarge upon. STovels 
are, more or less, fac-sinules of human nature. By perusing them 
our attention is drawn to the character of heroes and heroines, and 
so by degrees we grow to be students in that most useful of studies, 
the study of man : " The proper study of man is man," said 
Pope, and so we say. By the delineations of persons and customs 
of life, we see the motives that urge men on to certain deeds, and 
are enabled, to judge more correctly of actors and actions — to dis- 
cern honesty of purpose from the plausible appearance of deceit 
and chicanery. 

Reading novels tends to enlarge the organ of imagination — a 
tendency of infinite importance, since it is on the proper develop- 
ment of this faculty so much depends, on which so much of the 
poet's success and fame hangs. " The human imagination," says 
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Dr. Beid, " is an ample theatre upon whicli eyervtliing good or 
bad, great or mean, laudable or base, is acted." ^Besides this ten- 
dency novel-reading exercises, it also improves one's conversational 
powers. We see what others thought and said on certain occasions, 
— ^both trivial and important, and we cannot but note and speak 
somewhat after the same fashion when we are similarly placed. 
In fact, we know of no means so powerful and so easy to effect an 
improvement in our conversation as this practice of reading well- 
written novels. 

We have shown that novel-reading is not only ri^ht, but that it 
is to some degree advantageous, both morally ana intellectually. 
Our opponents, to prove themselves in the right, must demonstrate 
the weakness of our ar^ments, or must bring forward stronger 
ones in defence of the side they take. To do either of lliese, we 
think, is beyond their power. Elpisticos. 

WBONQ. — II. 

What is the purpose of man's being, and what should, our chief 
aim in life be P We answer, so to live, speak, and act, as to glorify 
the name of our great Creator, and to benefit our fellow-creatures. 
If it is granted that this is our being's end and aim — and who will 
dispute it, as a general statement, when he remembers that the 
Scriptures teach us whatsoever we do, to do it all for the glory of 
God and the good of man ?— ought we not oftener than we do to com- 
pare our daily conduct with the golden rule of life, and to endea- 
vour to settle in our minds the relations of our habits and doings 
with the law given unto us as a light unto our feet, and a lamp 
unto our path? Ought we not even more frequently than we do to 
bring our reasonings to the test of those teachings which have been 
given to man, that he may be throughly furnished unto all good 
works ? Surely yes ; and if we do so in reference to the debate 
at issue, the question then naturally suggests itself thus : — Is the 
perusal of works of fiction compatible with this the true purpose 
of life, and with this its proper aim ? To this query, so put, we 
unhesitatingly answer, No I We scan the vast canopy of heaven, 
we explore the interior of the earth, we inspect every variety of 
vegetable life, we examine all kinds of animal existence, from that 
of the gigantic elephant to the most minute of animalcules ; and all 
these teach us that, however great the works of art may be, the 
works of nature far surpass them all, in grandeur, attractiveness, 
and instruction, — revealing to some extent, as they do, the wondrous 
and inconceivable benevolence, power, and wisdom of our Creator. 
Again, we watch the effects produced by certain causes, we ascer- 
tain the occasions of known effects, we investigate the means neces- 
sary to bring about certain ends, we endeavour to unravel the 
thread of history from the tangled skein of conflicting evidence, we 
examine the properties of objects around us, we search out the laws 
by which the umverse is governed, we inquire into the modes in 
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wHch the intellect operates, and each of these enables us to benefit 
our fellow-creatnres. But what does the perusal of fictions teach 
ns, and what does it enable us to do P Absolutely nothing of worth 
or import ; often, indeed, much of evil ; seldom anything tending to 
make us wiser, still less to make us good. Even at their best estate 
they are rather pastime than benefits. It may perhaps be said 
that we through them obtain a greater insight into human cha> 
raoter, and discern more clearly me vices of civilized society. To 
this we answer, that it is but a small minority of such works that 
have this tendency, and even they almost invariably give a distorted 
and exaggerated view of men, women, manners, and life. If we 
would attain to a right acq^uaintance with human character in 
general, and with the peculiarities of society, we should study his- 
torical and biographical works, with the narratives of trayellers, 
and, above all, observe minutely and carefully that which passes 
arotmd us — the actions of men, and the motives which appear to 
prompt those actions. We diall thus obtain more real knowledge 
of men and manners than in reading the best fictions ever writt^ 
by the pen of wit, scholar, or man of the world. 

Novels appear to us almost, if n6t quite, useless. To read them 
ii therefore a waste of time— a waste of that which, once thrown 
away, can never be recovered. This use of norel-reading is called 
pastime; but what really is meant by pastime? Past time, time 
become irrecoverable, and passed in perusmg fiction instead of pursu* 
ing truth. It is a word of ominous meaning. The writer of thi» 
article was once requested to do an act which was of a trivial 
nature, but he answered that he had not time. To this his friend 
replied, ** If you live to an ordinary age, you have nearly fifty years 
to come, and yet vou say you have not time," forgetting, or speaking 
88 though he did forget, the fact, that every successive year wifi 
bring with it a year's work to do ; and the greater part of mankind 
forget this fact» or act as though they did forget it. Most men 
think but very lightly of wasting time, and he who is prodigal 
with regard to money is reproached by all, whilst at the same time 
but few condemn those wno are spendthrifts with regard to time, 
although it, being necessary for the use and enjojrment of fdi earthly 
good, must be of the greatest value. 

** Youth is not rich in time; it may be poor. 
Part with it as with mooej, sparing; pay 
No moment bat in purchase of its worth; 
And what its worth ? ask death-beds; they can telL 
Part with it as with life, reluctant; big 
With holy hope of nobler time to come, — 
Time higher aimed, still nearer the great mark 
Of men and angels, virtue more divine! " 

Time it frequently spoken of in jest as the enemy of man. To waflte 
time is, too truly, to parley with one of our greatest enemies— 4o 
tamper with an enemy that will incessantly ptnrsue tts till he gainf 
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a yktorj 0T«r U8« and wko, once eonqoering, oomquers us for ever. 
The pemsal of novels being a waste of time, and tbda wafite of time 
being also of such a reprehensible nature, l^uiing to sock injuriooa 
resTilts, it must necessajrily be wrong to read works of fiction. 

We wHL now go a step farther, and assert that fictions are not 
only useless, but also mischievous, because they have an enervating 
effect upon the mind. One who in early youth was much addicted 
to novel^reading, being afterwards convinced that such reading was 
even worse than unprofitable, thus writes : — ** Shun novel-reading ! 
Excessive drinking destrovs the health and vigour of the body, but 
novel-reading destroys tne health and vigour of the mind." 
Edward Moore, in a paper in the Worldy on the " Effect of Bead- 
ing Eomances," makes some remarks worthy of thoughtful perusal, 
and adds in a note this important argument : — " The youthful gene- 
ration derive their impressions from men and books. Parents are 
extremely anxious to keep their children ^om bad men ; and were 
they equally careful to keep them from bad books, the consequences 
would be truly happy. The* best of people, says a great writer, carry 
about with them the tinder-box of a corrupt nature, which is liable 
to be kindled at all times." The practice of reading works of 
fiction draws the attention from more solid and profitable subjects, 
and tends to render the mind less disposed patiently and persever- 
ingly to continue the search after knowledge, wisdom, ana truth. 

'* Tell me oot in monroM nfrmbem 
Life is bat an empty dream ; 
Life is real, life in earnest^ 

And things are not what they seem.*^ 

But the reading of works of fiction gives a dreamy, unreal tinge to 
the perceptions and thoughts of the mind, and too often induces a 
listless inactivity of the mental powers. Novel-reading gives a 
distaste for steady reasoning and Tor long-continued stucfy ; it pro- 
duces a habit of scanning over the surface of things, and gives the 
intellect a speculative rather than a p ractical cast — stimulating 
instead of curbing the imagination. We allow that the perusal of 
works of fiction affords much gratification and amusement, but 
pleasure should not be our chief pursuit. 

** Not esjojment and not sorrow 
Is onf destmed end or way, 
Bn^ to act that each k>*morrow 
Find us better than to-day.'* 

Life ^uM be viewed as an opportunity, not merely for passive eur 
during, b«t also for aetive daring and doinj^. We ought to sacrifice 
every source of ddlight that has a prejudicial effect upon our mental 
powers, that tends to diminish our usefulness to those arcmnd us, 
and that renders us less capable of grappling with such things as 
ttipede the masMSL, social, and intellectiud progress of mankind in 
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general. Life is one continued battle, in which we all onght to fight 
valiantly against the difficulties and errors that surround us, and 
which hinder the cause both of onward-progress and of truth- 
attainment. In Ihe midst of active warfare we have no spare time 
for watching the illosory scenes that flit before the eye in the world 
of fiction. 

Works of fiction do not profit their readers, but merely yield a 
morbid kind of |)leasure, the efiects of which are detrimental to 
the well-being of socie^, and obstacles to the advancement of true 
knowledge ; we therefore maintain that novel-reading is not a 
justifiable practice. Saxubl. 
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AEE THE WORKING CLASSES QUALIFIED FOE 
PAELIAMENTAEY EEPEESENTATIOJST ? 

AFFIEMATIVE BEPLY. 

If taxation is affirmed to be the basis of representation, the 
working classes are well qualified for representation, for they pay 
largely into the exchequer. The beer they consume, the tea they 
use, and many other commodities of extensive consumption, are 
heavily taxed, and the tax is in reality much heavier upon what 
they use than on those articles which are used by the rich ; for taxa^ 
tion is seldom laid on an ad valorem scale; especially is this the case 
with spirits, tea, tobacco, and the licences for the sale of them, of 
which the working classes are the largest consumers ; not to speak 
of the large total of the taxation they pay in relation to their gross 
income. 

Now the real fact is, that a working man's wages are only avail- 
able to him after payment of taxes, and that the large slice cut off 
each twenty shilhngs hj the exchequer knife is in reality mudi 
greater in comparison with the spendable income of the rich. In 
proportion to their earnings, therefore, they are the largest tax 
payers ; and hence, if taxation be made the basis of representation, 
they are the best qualified of all the parties in the state. This 
argument would be heightened in force were we to advance the 
statement, held by many political economists, that labour in the 
long run pays all taxes, and land, and profit willingly lay the burden 
on its stalwart shoulders. 

But we do not press this argument now, for we wish to bring 
another and a weightier one, as we think, before our readers. The 
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working classes are thought worthy of representing their country 
HL its might and glory as an army. When defence is wanted, when 
courage, strength, and persevering energy are required, and the 
risk of life upon the ensanguined battle-field is to be run, — then the 
working classes are Britain's representatives of heroic hearts and 
stem redressers of their country's wrong. The working classes are 
regarded as fit enough to represent this country of enterprise and 
commercial greatness in the navy, and in the vast army of labour 
which trade keeps in her service. Our argument is, that if they 
are fitted for these posts in our representative system, they are 
themselves qualified for parliamenUu^ representation. 

We must, however, we dare say, in accordance with true contro- 
versial rules, import no new matter into a discussion in reply, but 
rebut our opxK>nent's arguments and enforce our own. First, then, 
we object to E.. S.'s statement (p. 96) that "the British constitution 
is in great part a figment and founded upon fi^ents, but practically 
it is none the worse for that." He may libel the British constitu- 
tion as much as he likes, but he has no right to expect honest men 
to consent to the dictum that a constitution based upon lies is 
stable, and none the worse for. bein^ so. 

If, however, the British constitution demands what he says is the 
first requisite for worthiness of parliamentary representation, viz., 
'' a well-educated mind" (p. 97), it is surely a figment that it gets it. 
Can E. S. prove that the voters of the present day are possessed of 
" well-educated minds " P We affirm that that cannot be said even of 
the representatives, the samples, the culled and chosen of these 
marveLs of intelligence ; much less, therefore, can it be true of the 
electors. If the working classes were to be allowed to disfranchise 
all those of the present electors who are not qualified in respect of 
having that prime requisite, "a well-educated mind," and were per- 
mitted to replace them with electors chosen from their own order 
who had that much-valued qualification, the numbers on the 
electoral roll would be doubled. Do we not all know men — work- 
ing men, who are superior in every mental and moral power to 
their employers — whose sole advantage is the possession of capital, 
and that, too, sometimes gained by the very defective morals under 
which their workmen groan, and from which their customers sufier P 
It is a " figment" that " a well-qualified mind" is a prime requisite for 
the exercise of the electoral sunrage ; it is bunkum, not argument. 

" The larger the constituency," R. S. asserts, "the greater is the 
power of money ; " which is as correct as the proposition — the more 
anything costs, it is easier to buy it, — and as true ! If you have a 
constituency of 150, you cannot so easily or effectually purchase 
enough of their votes to constitute a majority as you could 60,000 of 
a constituency of which a large proportion was working men. Does 
B. S. beHeve thisP If so, does he not see at once uiat the Con- 
servatives would never oppose, nor a Whig ministrv try to burke a 
Reform Bill. They would go in for large corruptible constituencies 
and abolish all the small incorruptibles as they did the blemishless 
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Grattoa and Old Ssnim. But will ikej do't an jon do adc tlieaB 
top Verilj, no! They ave too well acquainted witk the eon^atv* 
encies where bribery, conrnptiony and intatnidal^on axe foamble tp 
adhibit their faith to E. S/s extraordinary major prenniB. 

The working (^asees wonld^ it seems, expeet l^eir zepvesenti^Tes 
to do sometibing to benefit them (p. 9S). This resiarir implias that 
the present electors do not. Now, as all the eleeten at HieftmMaA 
time are other than the working classes, and aa ikisf do not ea^eot 
anything done to benefit them, all that is done wmk be to benefit 
the non-represented. Hence the depressed staite ei all the upper 
classes, and the splendid legislative enactments fur the beaeSSt , 
whole and sole, of the working classes. This being tine^ tibe work- 
ing men cannot be so foolish as to desire representationt for tiien 
the present course of legidation, in which eiery olasa does nothing 
to benefit itself bnt ail to benefit them, wonld be impeded, and ihaj 
would re<auire to look after themselves^ whereas now tJMty are 
devotedly lodced after by all l^e other electors. Why» O werking 
men, will je attempt to leave the gavdwi of Edm I Will not tiM 
words of K. S. arrest jrouP 

" A free and imparti^ judgment, so neoasaary to fmilmmem^kaaij 
representation, is a thing not to be expeeted " ci the workhvg daasea 
(n. 98) ; hence it must be hafenred that it is to he expected of the 
classes who are qualified. Yon will notiee, therefore^ that the pre- 
sent electors are always ^' free and impaitiaL'' Hhtfj nffret vote 
for those who are to hold their aide of political qmeatJona; the 
entire afiair is a matter of otmscieiittoms reasonng. It ia in Bir* 
min^uim, Manchester, Westminster, Southwai^ Marylsbener 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Cork, Slc^ that the posaiMatiea ef bribery and 
corruption most abound, and no sneh thing as pocket boron^bt 
exist anywhere but in the imaginations of a fow ul-infenned peli- 
ticians, whom B. S. ean afibrd not only to deajnae, but to denoaautL 

But if E. S. i8*a dubious guide to tmth, J. J. ia almost infinite^ 
worse. He avers that property is alone the object of parliaoMntarf 
representation, and hence that the only way for the working 
classes to become worthy of represoitation ia to hasten and beooaaa 
property. Slavery having been exploded to confounded nonaenacv 
and sent " nowheres" in America, it should he re-inaugurated in 
Manchester and the other cotton districts, where the workkonae 
alone is the ii^Mm right of the inhabitants instead of the work- 
field. To become property, that they may be r^fesented* ia thore* 
fore the only course 1^ to the working dasaes if tiaay want to 
attain the worthiness J. J. thinks they want. 

But a £10 rent I Who cannot pay a £10 rent B lucky J. J. ertef 
out. Able labourers, inventive intellects, snug working men with 
weekly or monthly wages, are» it soenas, und&t to live if th^ are iu^ 
to pay a rent of £10. That petty suiity with the rates and taxes 
leviable up<Hi residents in such houses ia so snail in relation to the 
wages working men make, and the cost of living ia this oeuntry it 
so moderate, that really— well, yes— <^ oertainly— the man wha 
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OttBnot afford to ^y that small sam ia " reallj truly nobody at all," 
IB J. J.'s double-jaundiced eyes. Wheaerer a man is abite to pay 
mioh a r^it he is worthy of representation, but that is the minimum 
of respeetability ; a man is neither worth his salt nor worthy of 
parliamentary refMreieDtation who cannot lodge 00 sumptaou«ly aa 
a £10 house aSbrds. There is, we venture ta say, in the self-denial 
of those who endure the afflietions of poverty amon^ and for those 
whom they love, m<»Te worth than in those who selfishly seek to 
aggrandize the appearance they can cut at the expense of the 
tc^hing, adequate clothing, and suitable feeding of their children. 
The remainder of J. J.'s article is a tissue of transparent fallacies 
and shallow-hearted sophisms, which will not take in — 

''A land of settled goveroment, 
A land of oU and just renown, 
Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent." 

Heaeo we shall leave him, and attend to S. J. £. E., who says iStat 
honestv and intelligence are the two essential requisites (p. 258) for 
tile right to the suffrage. As the working classes sore not worthy of 
parliamentary representation, they cannot be either honest or m» 
trilif^ent, or at aU events they cannot be both. Working men are 
ia his eyes either foc4s or knaves. As all those who occupy hottses 
rented at £10, and in counties occupy lands of the annnid valise 0^ 
£50, are worthy of parliamentary representation, they niust be both 
intelligent and honest, thev cannot be either fools cr knaves^ 
Hence it must follow that all crimes and follies, all misdemeanours 
and absurdities, are committed by people who do not or cannot 
oecup^ lands or houses of the aforesaid values. This is a doctrine 
not quite in harmoznr with facts ; but then it may be that this is 
so much the worse for the facts. This is his opinion of the woric- 
ihg classes, — something nearly akin to that of J. J., who allowed 
them an inheritance of the workhouse ; but S. J. B.. E. would assert 
for them a monopoly of the jail, the hulks, and the convict ship. 
In his opinioD on this point he does, indeed, differ Mo cobIo from 
" Bronterre," who is prepared to prove that the per-eentage (^erimi- 
nality is less among the working than among any other ckne. 

But S. J. B. E. thinks that the argument that men do their dvty 
is by no means a tenable one, in regard to parliamentary represen- 
tation. Either, then, all electors do more than their duty, and 
get voting as a reward, and all non-electors do less than their duty 
and suffer exclusion from the suffrage as a punishment, or the argu- 
ment is beside the question. I do not think that the doing of duty 
has really anythiug to do with being worthy of the suffrage — as a 
procuring cause for its attainment, sdthough I should feel inclined 
to make the neglect of it a ground for taking away the privilege. 
Altogether, S. J. U. E. has made but a *' lame and important " 
defence of things as they are, and has not really advancea a 8<did 
argument against things as they onglrt to be. 
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The question now submitted for discussion has been virtually 
settled long ago. The present ministry were pledged to an exten- 
sion of the franchise, the Government of Earl Derby even went in 
for the admission of the working classes in considerable numbers 
(on paper) to the suffirage. The House of Commons, now moribund, 
was, in fact, a house elected for Eeform. Then, again, it has been 
decided in the affirmative, as we have said before, by the volunteer 
movement ; for men cannot be unfit for votes who can be trusted 
with muskets with confidence in their patriotism. 

Some indubitable signs of worthiness for the franchise may be 
noted, €, ff. — 1. Thrift : £2,000,000 of money in the savings banks 
belong to the working classes ; 1,250.000 of me working classes are 
members of friendly societies. 2. Education : during the last thirty 
years the school attendance has increased 146 per cent., and the cir- 
culation of newspapers, magazines, &c., has increased more than ten- 
fold. 3. Character : the whole tone of the character of the working 
classes has been improved, as may be seen to be a fact at once, by 
noting that almost all the church extension in the Establishment, as 
weU as in the dissenting sects, has been gone about for the inbring- 
ing of the working classes, and every success records the adhesion of 
members of that class to the *' causes " that have been raised. 

I do not think it possible to conclude this paper with more con- 
vincing arguments on the desirability of granting an extension 
of the franchise to the working classes, than the following, contained 
in a letter published in the Times, from the pen of Dr. Temple, 
Head Master of Eugby : — 

*' The long controversy on reform has at least produced this result, — ^it has 
reduced the arguments pretty nearly to one on each side. On one side stands 
the evil of shutting out from the national life tfie great majority of the nation; on 
the other, the evil of allowing one class, and that the least edncated, to overbalance 
all the others. Mr. Lowe thinks nothing of the former evil ; Mr. Bright thinks 
nothing of the latter. The great majority of thoughtful politicians think much 
of both. 

*' Mr. Lowe thinks it no evil that several millions of his coantrymen should have 
no more direct interest in the national action of England than if they were child- 
ren. He thinks the absence of their hearty sympathy no loss to the national 
force. He believes that their material interests are protected, and that therefore 
they have nothing to complain of. He believes that if the laws are good, it matters 
nothing who makes them. 

*' Mr. Lowe once knew the ethics as well as any man in Oxford. It is astound- 
ing that at this time of day he should still have to learn that in politics the 
energeia [method] ranks above the ergon [accomplishment]. 

" Nor is it true, as Lord Elcho seems to think, that the more sensible part of the 
wot king men are indifferent to the suffrage. They certainly are not disposed to 
rebel in order to extort it. They will not even, as long as times are prosperous, 
commence a violent agitation for the purpose. But they feel, nevertheless, that 
they have a right to a voice in the national council. No session passes without 
something being done that affects their interests; and they think they ought to be 
consulted before it is done. 

** And when our present prosperity meets with a check, the * ugly rush ' pre- 
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dieted loog ago will ineyitablj come« and those who are qniet while things go well 
will insist on coming in to see why things are going ill. It will be useless then to 
say that adyersitj is no fanlt of the Government. No men ever believe that, till 
the 7 have had share enough in the Government to learn what Government can do 
and what it cannot. 

** But, even now they would by no means admit that they have nothing to com- 
plain of. If they had not a supreme, but a powerful voice in the House of Com- 
mons, they would assuredly demand, and would probably find, support enough in 
the rest of the House to obtain not a few changes which now they have no chance 
of even asking. For instance, they would get changes made in the public expen- 
diture, and would, in many cases, direct it to better objects. They would, probably, 
get elementary education put on a difierent footing ; and much which they could 
not change they would modify. Mr. Lowe may think our Government absolutely 
perfect ; the working men certamly believe that it might even yet be im- 
proved.*' 

• Bbonteeee. 



NEGATIVE BEPLT. 

It is very amusing to notice how, in the course of this debate, 
our opponents have, one after the other, cut the ground from beneath 
their own feet and that of their clients, the working classes, by 
merely stating the qualifications they think an elector ought to 
possess. It is evident they have the good of their country at heart, 
and while they would wish to see their clients obtain a favourable 
verdict, they themselves are possessed of far too much intelligence 
and honesty to lower their ideal of what an elector should ba ; hence 
we have only to show that the working classes do not possess the 
qualifications which our opponents declare every elector should 
possess, to prove that a verdict adverse to their clients must be re- 
corded. Thus " Bronterre,** instead of falling at once like a 
thunderbolt upon the question at issue, fills up one paragraph in 
deciding what is not the question for debate, and another in sug- 
gesting what might be the predominant feature in representation. 
The essential quafifications or an elector are, by "Bronterre's" admis- 
sion, hoiiesty, tact, and intelligence ; and every sensible man will 
so far agree with him. The question then is. Do our present electors 
display these qualities P or, judging from what we know of the 
working classes generally, is there any reason to suppose that they 
would manifest these qualities at any election, supposing they had 
the ri^ht of the electoral franchise P It is notorious that nearly all 
the evidence on the subject points the other way. We see weekly, 
and even daily, thousands of working men led by any idle, unscru- 
pulous, bold, and designing man, whiuier he will ; and, while vaunt- 
mg of liberty and equality, quietly yield to the most absolute 
tyranny and the most galling servitude. Take first, upon this point 
of the honesty of the working man, the following, from the Times 
of February 3rd. S^jeaking of bribery it says : — ** We must record 
our sorrowful conviction that a very large and comprehensive repre- 
sentation of labour, aiming to include every working man, would 
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fearfially ag^i^TSte i^B oormpt representation of capital. We 
have to deal with the many as it is, not as it ought to be. The yaft 
majority of working men have necessities which orerpower every 
sense of independence, and instil the hope that the vote will do 
them some palpable good. They are not worse in this respect than 
their immediate betters, but they are as bad." " Bronterre " com- 
plains, and with too much reason, that '* our common representatives 
are empiriccd legislators, — Maine law men, anti-Maynooth grant 
men, Sunday observance men, chimney-sweepers' protection men, 
men of little items and crotchets, men without large views and 
without comprehensive ideas upon tlie real interests of men and 
nations " (p. 96). But would this be remedied by ihe enfranehise- 
ment of the working classes P Assuredly not, but ini^^ased a thou- 
sandfold. To quote from an article in Blackwood -of this monlii, 
" The diflPerences between masters and men, of which we Bave heard 
so much of late, are not without their significance. They show 
that the class whom demagogues take under their protection are, 
for obvious reasons, the very last to which political privileges should 
be conceded. What power has the working man to keep uoof £rom 
the strike, when the order for it has gone forth from the governing 
committee, or to withhold his subscription from that trades union 
which has made a slave of him, and will keep him in slavery P 
And whither can he carry his vote, assuming him to have acquirisd 
one, except to the candidates chosen by the governing committee, 
and pledged to do its bidding ?" 

There is implied, despite " Bronterre's " decisive negative, in the 
rental of a house at £10 per annum, some qualification above the 
ordinary run. First, the wealthy. There may be a few cases 
where gain is the result of wrong and robbery, but we know that in 
general it is the reverse ; and surely " Bronterre " does not mean to 
libel his countrymen so much as to say that the most of their wealth 
is obtained by fraud. "No, it is obtained by diligence, foresight, and 
self-denial, coupled with strict integrity ; and these are qualities 
which tit a man to judge as well in a political question as in a com- 
mercial one. Second, the working classes. The wages of the ma- 
jority of these is quite sufficient to enable them to pay a £10 rental, 
xet how many of the men locked out, whose wages — the real workers, 
that is — were over £2 weekly, possess houses with a £10 rental P 
And if not, why not? Because they are as a rule improvident, and 
live from hand to mouth. Few benefit clubs and no co-operativ» 
societies will be found here : as Lord Lichfield told them, ** he 
feared, from what he saw and heard, that the working class, as a 
body, were too much disposed to trust to two or three men, who in 
many cases constituted themselves their leaders, and did not judge 
for themselves as much as they were capable of doing, if they set 
to work." No one doubts that the working classes have intelligence 
enough, but do they or will they use it P The majority do not ; but 
some do, and it is these, who by economy, prudence, and self-denial, 
gradually raise their position, and become the founders and sup- 
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porlers of ^wt best ben^t clubs and «<M)peTati!v<e societies. It k, 
too, among ibis clsm that buMdin^ societies, wbdck eonfer the right 
€f£ TOting, hove been of late so widely extended and so largely pa- 
trooiaed. Himdreds have obtained the fra&chke in this way, as the 
last registration di>anclantly showed. 

Once set aside universal snffi*age, and confer the franchise as a 
pnrilege and not as a right, then it is manifest that the conditions 
Ibr obtaining it ought to be such as will call for the exercise of titiOBe 
ooaiities most n^ed in those who avail themselves of it. It 
Kiould be looked upon as something worth having, and therefore as 
something worth the striving, by prudence and self-denial, to obtain. 
What is wanted is not that tne franchise should be lowered to 
adfiiit the iraridn^ classes, but that the woricing classes should be 
educated so as to uMhioe them to raise themselves to the standard 
it xieqidres. They can do this, and although the possession of so 
fluieh '* bridrs and mortar " be the essential qualification, they must, 
in obtaining t^is, exercise the qualities most needed in an elector. 
Hds, too, is the avowed opinion of the young reformer. Lord Am- 
barley, on his first appearance, and we may suppose it to be then 
genuine. *' It is said there are many, if you go low down among 
l^e population and admit a lower class than you have at present, 
who are entirely without education, and would be led away by any 
deniagc^e who happened to win their sympathy. I do not deny 
i^hat uie absence of education is a serious objection. It is, I think, 
of great consequence that education should precede enfrandiise- 
laent, althouj^ at the same time I believe that enfranchisement 
conduces to education. I cannot say it would be advisable to admit 
those who have little education and care nothing about politics." 
Though, be it noted, he does not in the least question the statement 
that on reducing the franchise you would light upon a class entirely 
without education. 

A great part of the article of D. N. A. has been well met by 
S. J.£.E., and there is therefore the less need to answer it minutely 
.here. It is something new to hear the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise spoken of '* as the mere matt^ of giving a vote for a gentle- 
man who has studied politics to sit in Parliament.*' There are, as 
S. J. IL E. r^narks, generally two or more candidates at each 
election, and, in fact, the vote is never needed unless there are two 
candidates at the least, as ihe nomination is su£icient. Hence, in 
every case in which the franchise is used, the electors are called 
upon to discriminate' between two or more candidates ; and as even 
D. N. A. does not think that the working classes have studied 
politics, how are they to discern which of the candidates is the best 
man? or how are they to know if either candidate has studied the 
matter at all, or is putting out his programme with tempting baits 
to gull and catch the ignorant and unsuspecting P 

Of D. N. A.*s next paragraph, concerning the natural independ- 
ence, &c., of working men, all we can say is that facts daily point 
in the other direction. The working man is often obstinate in assert- 
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ing his iDdependenoe, while afc the same time he is the mere tool of 
xmscmpulous and designing men. It is highly amusing to read 
that working men imderstand the intricacies of home and forei^ 
politics better than members of the Houses of Parliament ; that is, 
on D. N. A/s own showing, the working classes who have not 
studied and do not need to study politics, but only to give their 
votes, understand the intricacies of the subject better than " gen- 
tlemen who have studied politics." Away, we say, with duty, if this 
be so ; we shall know the mtricacies of any subject better witJiout — 
by some species of intuition of which even Dr. McCosh has never 
dreamed. 

Concerning the posing part of the business, a fool may ask a ques- 
tion in seven words which it would take seventy pages to answer* 
I still maintain my previous assertion, in spite of me protest of 
D. N. A. and others, that the larger the constituency, the more 
room is there for bribery. In any constituency where bribery is 
practised, no one supposes that all the electors are bribed, it would 
be certain detection to do so ; but in a small borough, where every- 
thing that transpires is known, it is doubl^r dangerous to attempt 
to bribe any, ana the small number whom it mi^t be possible to 
bribe undiscovered would not be large enough to turn the scale, or 
to make the attempt pay. 

From D. N. A.'s so strongly insisting that the working man must 
support a peace candidate, and his assertion that peace men gene- 
rally get the votes — which, however, is not always the case — it would 
seem that he belongs to the peace-at-any-price party. Were the 
working men once in power, and all imbued with tms doctrine, as 
D. N. A. is anxious they should be, the peace of the country woxdd 
not be worth three months' purchase. 

"Nam Der," in proof that the working men do want reform, 
refers to the crowded meetings held in Leeds, London, and Brad- 
ford. It is no doubt easy to get a crowded meeting of working 
men, if the staple of your harangue is that they are defrauded of 
their rights, and that you will show them how to secure them. 
Such was the burden of the lament at Birmingham. At Bradford, 
Professor Fawcett was the chief actor ; and though the meeting 
was said to be planned by working men, and worling men were 
announced to speak at it, and did speak too, yet, strange to say, no 
paper, Whig or Eadical, informs us what they said. The professor 
IS left alone in his glory. Is it that the working men did not dis- 
play that common sense on political subjects which those who 
advocate their admission as electors tell us they always do display? 
Strange that in these times, when the assertion is so loudly made of 
the fitness of the working man for the franchise, every case in 
which the proof should appear is left unrecorded. Wbiat are we 
to think of it P 

It is asserted in the opening article that the best men represent 
close or very nearly close boroughs, and that our lar^e constituen- 
cies have deteriorated the quality of our representatives. " Nam 
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Per " stannclily disputes this ; but let us listen to the Times of 
April 24 on this point. In a leader it says, ** One thing we think 
is quite clear, that large constituencies have been found very expen- 
sive ; and another is equally certain that: thej^ have not, as a general 
rule, been successful, and members fbr great constituencies have 
not taken their place in the highest rank of Members of Parlia- 
ment ; indjBed, me ohseomnatifw migiit Be puidied mueh fkrtlLar, and 
it might be shown without any great difficulty, that the most signal 
mistakes that have been committlBdf id tMe 6%K)ice of members have 
been made \sf large andp0)yuk>cis duttnets." 

O^nions. mi^ difibv,. butil do xioti think any of the menibers cited. 
by ^ Kflnn Der," a* repreftentattves of k»^ eoAstitueneieB, can be 
claasf d either as gncait statesmen or oaratcm^ or even aa leading men at. 
aU. Take the muotropoliban mrembesa. Is there one first-dass man 
among them P Most of our ministers are members for very amalL 
towna, — ^Pahneiston for TiveistoiH Sir Qd, Grej for Morpeth, Mr. 
GRibKKiL for AshtoBt Mr. Hutl fo« Gateiheftd, the Ghanoellor of tha 
Exchequer for Ojdbi?d University. WoiU. the latter gentlexisn be 

fut in noffiination for Liverpool if he -^mm «ot sore that he would 
e p«t;a4 the head of the p<^ free oi expensef The opnositloui 
leadera are^ it i» true, members of distiriflt^l/urge in extent* but no& 
large in thtf luunbev of eleetotih J^idi moat; of thaxxi, it will be 
^EHiiad^ are so enthusiastioallv adopts by tiie country yeomanry^ 
that theve » very little fear thattli^y wiilbedepvived of their aeats* 
X am not vevy well versed in thepioaoedtnga-ttt mumcipal elections^ 
but I always thonght that property wass a« ia the case of the par- 
liamentary, the esMiktuil qoalifieatimK/ o£ a. mnzueipal elector. The 
XKital i» lawear, beeauae the intevesi involwsd ia not so great,, but tha 
prineiple is the same. Party spint maam as high, often higher, at 
mose eketioiLi^thaik it doesr at parliamentary ones. Of tb^ tridbr 
veaorted to by tha coAtendimg candidi^ee ami their partisana, the 
leeeni diselosures at Aahtoa will be mdBcient to answer " Z^am 
Ber's " asficrti(m on this point. " Nam Bet'sr '' fourth reason needs 
no anawer. It puta forward the plea ao bkratlj, to AmericAPJgie our 
iaotitutiona, that it oaniea its own r^tation^ with it. 

We eonlially endorse the oonckKbn|||, remarks of S. J. B. E. 
"All parliamentary relbrm,.aU exlenaioik of the 8ufirage» until the 
classes to whom it is pioposed to extendf it are £t to receive it, ia 
imnecessary and uncalled for, and wiQ'pto^ie inoperative for the in- 
tended ends, and inutile, iS not poaitiTtty detrimental ;* but we do 
aot say, "Eest andbe thankful^" bat iKmld rather appeal to the 
working clnssoa, and to thoee wdK> of^ or who a^ire to be, their 
political leader^ to render tiiemfelves worthy of an extenaion of 
tiie iranchise^ and tiiey wdll not faili to' obtain it; let their actions 
be moderate, conciliating, judicious, and steadfast, and not, as now 
t^ey too frequently ave» Tfush,>obatmat«« fioolishi and va<}illating. 
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OUGHT THE BANK ACT OF 1844 TO BE BEPEALEDP 

AFFIBUATIYB BBPLY. 

The aathor of tiie first article in the affirmative on this important 
question, when commencing it, begged the reader not to lose sight 
of the fact that it was nouiing bat a " supplement " to the Cash 
Payments Act of 1819, passed at the instance of Eicardo and Peel, 
ana generally known as " Peel's Act," although the responsibility 
redly rests on Eicardo. 

When saying this he now perceives that he was guilty of aa 
omission. He explained why tne Bank Act of 1844 was pressed bj 
Sir Eobert Peel, its putative father ; and why it was natroni2»d hv 
Lord Overstone, probably its real parent. He shoula have addedC 
however, that, in the concoction of this precious bit of legislation, 
the two parents, putative and actual, were compelled to try to unite 
objects not compatible with each other. It was their object, in the 
first place, to secure the continuance of a currency, the value of 
which should be measured by gold. It was their object, in the 
second place, to contrive some way of effecting this, at the same 
time that they continued to preserve the circulation of notes as low 
as five pounds. This Sir Eobert Peel was forced to do ; knowing, 
as he knew and as the others knew, that without a circulation of 
paper, by bankers, to a certain amount, the taxes could not be paid. 
In short, they both knew that the enormous amount annually levied 
on this country, which is beyond all precedent, can only be got by 
a transfer of credits. Hence they dared not touch the five-pound 
note. They restricted the currency. They stretched the tnule of 
the country upon a Procrustean bed ; but they, perforce, left the 
currency mostly paper, and dependent solely on a few variable 
millions of gold in the Bank at Threadneedle Street. Thus they 
gave continuance to all the mischief produced by the Act of 1819, 
which most unjustly doubled all money engagements, public and 
private ; at the same time leaving the currency, upon which so 
much depends, at the mercy of any casualty that may cause a de- 
mand for and export of the precious metals. Thus th^ established 
two distinct evils. The eviiof a currency unjustly doubled in value 
in 1819, and now subjected to limitations as unsound in principle 
as novel in practice, — as I shall prove, I trust, beyond aU power of 
denial. 

*' Titus," the author of the negative essay JSTo. II., quotes M. 
Forcade, who, in an article in the JRevue aes Deux Mimdes for 
•tanuary , says, '* The doctrines which suggested the Act of Sir Eobert 
Peel (meaning the Act of 1844) have acquired the auUiority of an 
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irrevocable decision." In reply to tliis, I say that if M. Forcade 
liad understood the Act of 1844, he would not have written these 
words. On the contrary, I assert, and without the slightest hesita- 
tion, that the Bank Act of 1844 is in contradiction to me principles 
of currency, as laid down by political economists and confbnned in 
practice, — and this I shall dfemonstrate. 

It has never, I believe, been denied by any one, deserving the 
name of Economist, that the amount of money (whether metallic or 
paper, or a mixture of the two) circulating in a coimtry must be in 
a certain ratio with the transactions of that country. If it is not, 
it either rectifies itself, or vast mischief ensues. If it be below the 
ratio, prices fall, and the circulation becomes of a value above that 
of the circulations of other countries, the inconvenience caused by 
which I need not give in detail. If it be above the ratio, prices 
rise, and the circiuation is depreciated below the value of tiiie cur- 
rencies elsewhere. This produces a second set of evils, the reverse 
of the other, but which, 1 trust, need not be detailed. From these 
two positions a third naturally flows ; and that is, that when the 
trade of a country increases its circulation ought to increase in 
precisely the same degree. This preserves the ratio between the cur- 
rency of that country and those of its neighbours. When the circula- 
tionisnatural — thatis to say,metallic entirely, or nearly so — any oscil- 
lation rectifies itself. Where the circulation is mostly paper, and there* 
fore artificial, it is perpetually liable to over-issue or to under-issue. 
The Act of 1844 was intended to meet and cure this liability ; but 
in this attempt sound principles are violated and set at nought ; and 
that after a fashion that is very extraordinary. What does this 
Act do? It ties down the issues of country bankers by a law like 
that of the Medes and Persians. It says to every country banker, 
no matter what the growth of trade may be, and its consequent 
legitimate and proper requirements, ** Thus far shaltthou go, and 
no farther ! " It thus far, over all the realm, establishes a nuunmum 
of circulation, and if M. Forcade calls that sound science, I 
humbly beg to difier from him. 

So much for the county banks and their circulation. How, at 
the same time, does this Act deal with the Bank of England? It 
permits the directors to issue, on the security of the treasury debt 
and its own capital, ^xsuotlj fourteen millions, with the slight excep- 
tion of some bank post bills for ten pounds and upwards, which 
are hardly felt in the circulation. For all above this the directors 
must have gold to the amount issued, no matter what the circum- 
stances may be. Now we have seen the consequences of this 
absurd, cruel, and monstrous law ; and it must be clear to all who 
will candidly consider this matter, that the arrangement is directly 
in the teeth of all sound or rational political economy. I believe 
that, in every year since 1844, the trade of the realm, as a whole, 
has been increasing. Oonsequentlv, the circulating money ought 
to increase in the ratio of the trade. But this necessary adjunct 
of a growing commerce the Act of 1844 reduces to a mere contin- 



fpmef. Let « Jeffciewf barrest, tf continental waf, ar sudden exteir* 
gim of SetaAni for caipital abroad, a break-down of credit abtCJttdf^ 
dfC'^fW^tli sonw great power or powers' in wbicb, tbis country ik 
g p»hicilpal,^let any of tbese c^ontitrgencies occtfr^— «id tbey are stuw 
tC^ 6ccrtt mote of less freqnently,— an«t in w&irtr position ar€ thtf 
unfortunate bank directors P They Irnow, and we ail knov, i^&$c^ 
tfliy <me of fbe continfjent erents mentioned, and possibif ot&ers 
ilot ftdrertsed to, must cjttise^ a drain of goid ftorn their ranlts to- tat 
Ttnknown eit€fnf . In thii^ case they Bare no altematire. If ihey 
^tffertie drain to jfo on nncheickedf, it mu8t inetitaMy reduce iSeir 
HOtfe dwtfltftion below the req^uiffements of the existing comtnen5<f, 
aai pfttficf and widely swead rtdn follow. 

If they attempt to check the demand for their gold in flBS«pv€, 
iJhey dan on^r do go by reflinng all discounts, of raising the rated 
goasUy rendwr ft rtrfnons to the merchant, la ench case tjje resfultef 
iBf& alike,— -Trtttric, bankruptcy, ruin, and aH the sufferings and sO 
Acf evils' mat sfpring from a ertat« go unnatural. Out of thfg 
dfietfftffa there seems to Be no possible escape. As the trad« of ^e 
dCfuSLtrj flouriflheif, in that rath the (^bmger must ^crease. It aniat 
do tfo, because the Bank must be ciriled upon to supply an inereaaing 
ditvtff tftion, wf tho\it any ceftainty of an increjwea average reserwf 
rtT tfold, mid with the moral certainty that scwe of the eontingwit 
limS of a driin, before mentioned^ must in due time occmr, ttxti 
h€cottL(^ facfts. 

Aga^Bt ccmgfderationirlftcr these, as it appeitrv to the atrt&xr, « 
mere "flwwter roil of names" fs of no force. •*Titw'*nitt8te3> 
em^ we if I do not estimate " Eicardo '^ ag he geenrtf t» da. 
"fiicafdo " died in 18^ ; and had he Kred; it is not easy to saf 
what view he would have taken of the Aet of ISM. That in MM 
1« dM not understand the currency question ifl ihe least, subse^oent 
«Ten« pmrrf. Be, when dyiiw^, admitted to Alderman Hcygst^r 
tiwt he wafi wrong. Never did^" the blind lead the blind " mov? 
tfgrtjgiottsly than he ctid when, cfn that memorable oecaonotit, ntf leif 
an ignorant legislature into that fata! blunder, the end of wfth^ iff 
yet to be seen. The elder Mifl, 1 think, did not Kvb to witness 
the ptfwrfng of the Act of 1844 ; and as for my Lord Oversfon^, 
his interest, and the interests of men who, like himself, make hog* 
forttmes by dint of usury, are too much bound up with thi* insi- 
fiotw Act to ttdmit of their being impartial on the question. 

'••Titus *" ought, further, to he aware that the connection befwe^B 
tftir <^otemment and the Bank is such that the direotort are not en- 
tlwly without a Ucts in some of their proceedings. 

When their reserf e is large, as it was before the war nr t&e 
£Mibea, thet^ e^fkitis a strong reason, of the Gtrremnxestai aor^ fbf 
winking at gpecnlation and creatmg a little artificial " profirpentyr** 
ftr which tfre €Fovefnment takes the credit. This waa the etm 
b^ftrre the ;R^H»Han quarrel. Thia wat the wm prior tor ti&# 
nih^ifT crash of 1825-6, which was pfeeetfed by a couplr ^fjmn 
of Sign paper " pro«*perity,'' fbr which thw'Chawidiof oftfeelSreh^ 



£[>ok ijxe omlit. 

Tlxe ai^guxDiejiti, tUnt becftua^ the eventg .tibut .jCTa^^ .an^en^fil; tpf 
jgoid -are contingeat «8 to time pf aceiuirtyjce, tier^ore tW ■0\^glit 
jDOt iK> be considered in legialatiou, is (^uite iAadtnussible. M^^mvMUfit 
.(}!Ciiumei;qiflI bluaidevfl, ^isAt ssoaulative Aiudertaldni^ Aod waiss, ire 
.of cartaia occurxeace, ttJiiox^ uncertaia as to tixoje. Is js^ jtotm ^ 
iiuild a house in aummer by the brinjk of a .^treaju, isrithaut a-lW- 
mg for the posaible floods o/ winter.? Has *' Titus " ,eTer,G(Wiwd«»d 
|(he effect abroad of jtke fact that lihis country fears to.riak ^ mtff, 
lest -the fabric of its mixed .curKfincy should be toj]\pl€id aveir in the 
encounter P If that w£Tjd the only aorgument agm^t :th^ AqIj ^f 
XU^t it is « pretty sufficient one surely. 

JEconomiats are proverbially " cool :'* " Why »ot wait until .the 
.AjQt » seif-repealed P ** " litus ** asks, with ,chai»cteriatic epolnwis. 
' jice all the sufferings, in the Bieantiaie, the ruin .of familiec^ 4ike 
bcoktfi hearts, the auicidea, to paas for nothing P J^ot Y&cy Ismg 
:M0 A coroner stated to the writer of this paper, that "he .tijuced 
^e suicides to the ruin of a «u;^e bank ! " Xa ,tbat not^ii^g P 

"Dlias Lumen" is very luminous as to the aviU cia^sed ^A"^ 
adverse exchange. No doubt he is right. It is im^osaible, URder 
imy syafeem of currency, for a country to go on jidthojit v^st iacon- 
fl»enience, with the exchanges adverse for any .gueat length qf tiltts* 
'The writer of thU article contends that our present isy^tem, wjWbjaut 
Jhe power. of jprevention, incalculabJLy augments the mischief. Jn 
£ne, ^e is prAparad to vindicate, againat all adversaries, the i^moiis 
which he has givcm for repealing the Act of 18M at aU isak»> 
^itether we ^iew its effiacts in rthis .country ox its effects ^abroad- 

Have any of our readers been led, on reading the papers on this 
question, to such opinions upon the subject asnave been given ex- 
IpiMesicA to by £arl (when he was only Lord JcJmh) BusaellP They 
ja^Miaf in a iwock entitled, '' £ssa(y« «nd Sket'ohes of life ,«nd 
^bMtraater , by « Genikman who has left his Lodgiikgs/' wiudd^tnas 
isatwd in J:820, under the -siguatuEe of Joseph :&ikilkit. ^S^ pfwsage 
jrolerrad to leads «,s follows : — '' Politi^ *<HK»komy is an xms&x\ 
ithkg ; it is appalling to think that the Xiegialaituse is q^imi calkd 
4>pon to .decide questions which involve ^e immedio^ Jkapf>iiiM8, 
jwdhaps the very e&istenoe, of milHons .of people, by tmlss ,of «otOBee 
wdkich ohaoge &om day to, day. It is not a matter (jfvm*ffiur§6mt.Qr 
^mumg wiecessi^to know wkeiiher (m/gen g€ts the bsfUer .^sf^iogiiUn, 
^^tMorineis a ,b^Aer f^imded rntme iikmi,iH>eff-wmriiUic amd; but tit 
is^of -aoiother kind of mportance to know 'wheFthera.siker •su^Eseney 
.of a certain standard will prove a consiideraible battefit liir 41 oenlain 
ruin, whether 4m offai^ow)ng«biiftck»Me of foreii^ooifiisti UstsiDg 
<mt. a (OUBae to a nation wineh dv^ionts it. Yet these .queatioAS jweiio 
die sleeided by a ne^srence ;io ike mMoniiff ofmen^^Ot wUh cM Hkdr 
liahnds^ do not, Imtut emfeas^ inspire me with perfect amfidence" 
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One of the most awM questions of this awful subject is tliat 
which we are now engaged in debating. Money is the very soul 
and substance of political economy, and the philosophy of money is 
the very want which is felt when we ask under what regulations 
shall we place banks, and what liberties shall we accord to them. 
It is a terrible topic to solre. It is hemmed in by interests, and 
fixed down by institutions ; it is bulwarked by theory and attacked 
by counter-theory ; and the tremendous columns of figures com- 
monly called statistics — ^which prore nothing, anything, and every- 
thing, as they are manipulated — are reared nke cannon on one side 
or another, and are played pell-mell on the matter in hand. There 
are, for instance, tne elaborate figures of Tooke's "History of 
Prices " arranged against the equally elaborate ones of John Taylor, 
and his fellow-advocates of a change in currency. Questions upon 
the intricate topics of supply, demand, production, distribution, 
exchange, value, and a great number of other terms, are all impli- 
cated and complicated with this one about the Bank Act of 1844. 

But we must try to grope out of the darkness, venerable though 
it be, of these abstruse matters, and try if the political economy of 
common sense will not help us a little in coming to some sort of 
intelligent conclusion on this subject. 

The social usefulness of banks is, of course. Indisputable. The 
social nuisance of banks, when they fail, or when the convertibility 
of their notes is interrupted or suspended, is equally plain. If we 
wish to secure the former, means must be employed to avoid the 
latter. To do this effectually, some mode must be got into effective 

r ration of restricting the issues of banks, with some reference to 
securities they hold and can make available for the regular buy- 
ing and selling of a commercial country, where such a whirl and 
turmoil of labour is in constant action only — 

. " To gorge a few with trade's precarioas prize." 

To soften the injurious influence of commercial crises, and those 
revulsions of credit to which all operations for the exchange of 
commodities are subject, and to secure the safe convertibility of the 
notes issued by banks, the most zealous political economists of 
modem days endeavour, plan, and provide a true philosophy of 
exchange, of value, of price, and of monetary transactions. After 
the most serious and mature deliberation, after the taking of evi- 
dence by a commission, and after the full discussion which Parlia- 
ment was sure to give to a topic of so much importance, the Bank 
Act of 1844 was declared to be the most appropriate method of 
regulating the bank note currency of this country, so as to avert or 
mitigate the evils resulting from those spasms of bankruptcy to 
which commerce was subject. 

We arrive, then, at this important deduction, that steadiness of 
permanent value is the first requirement of a good practical cur- 
rency. Although it may be permissible for fluctuations to occur, 
these oscillations must always be near a fixed point, and must not 
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be capable of indefinite expansion or contraction. To secure this 
the Taine (permanent) of gold has been fixed. By that Act it is 
made compolsory for the Bank of England to give its notes on 
demand for gold at the price of £3 17s. 9d., and to supply gold, 
equally on demand, for its notes at £3 ITs. lOid. per ounce. This 
fixed value being gained, the accommodations the Bank affords are 
regulated by it. If its notes fall in value below the price of gold in 
exchange a demand for gold immediately sets in, and its notes are 
returned; if its notes rise in value (exchangeable) above the price 
(fixed) of gold there ensues a demand for them, and gold is brought 
to the Bank. The Bank Act of 1844, therefore, secures, as far as 
human foresight can, the exact similarity in kind and degree of its 
note circulation with that of a metallic currency, so that it shall 
fluctuate in the same manner and at the same times as a metal cur- 
rency would do were it alone in the market ; *. e., it adheres to the 
analogy of the most perfect exchangeable currency known. We 
hold, therefore, that to advocate the repeal of a measure so adapted 
and arranged is false in policy, and would be hurtful in the extreme 
to commerce. We have the best of evidence in T. D.*8 own paper 
that it has secured this ; for he only adduces two panics as notice- 
able since the Act came into operation, — 1847, three years after its 
introduction, and before the currency had consolidated itself upon 
the new plan ; and 1867, ten years after the first ; while it is ad- 
mitted on aU hands that although the currency theorists predicted 
a collapse in 1866, the Bank tided through the crisis gallantly and 
well. But for all these periods of conviSsion T. D. himself points 
out extraordinary and unforeseen, as well as irremediable causes, 
which brought them about. It is unfair, therefore, to charge them 
to the operation of the Bank Act. Again, we have the same 
authority that panics were recurrent under the old system. To 
tranquillize the troubled waters of commerce is a great benefit, and 
this the Bank Act undertakes, and does, — not in fdl circumstances, 
indeed, but in the greater proportion of them. Hence it ought not 
to be repealed, at least not until a better and safer system can be 
produced and shown to be trustworthily workable. 

All commercial exchanges are conducted on credits ; and credit, 
when easily attainable, stimulates production or purchase. If it 
stimulates production, it lowers prices ; if it stimulates purchase, 
it heightens them. If credits were to be indefinitely extended, 
all conunerce woidd become insecure, and artificial production 
and prices would at last bring all life into jeopardy. The Bank 
Act puts the brake upon over-speculation, and saves the country 
from the collapses which would result from over-trading. When, 
therefore, B. E. says "the desideratum sought for is a currency 
that shall not change in value " (p. 192), and uses that statement as 
a reason for the repeal of the Bank Act of 1844, he deduces a con- 
clusion adverse to his own premiss ; for the Bank Act is the only 
plan yet found possible to secure an unfluctuating currency, and were 
it repealed we should have " Chaos playing his old lunes again.** 
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JBi, B.*8 oliief er^nxuDcnt ft^painst the Sank Act ib tkat % ocea- 
sionally makes us &el the adverse •effadt of foreign exclta^ges. We 
cannot always expect to Imwd the <ezcliaAge in our^your, any more 
than we can hope Always to haye the wind «ap{)lyitig us witSi 
'* favouEing gales^ liowaoev^er we may determine to sau. We imiat 
take our turn of adverse as well as prosperous times. 

It has heem argued that there are two e^nd ol^ections to i/he 
Bank Act, viz., that iti nstitutes a monopor^« and that it imposes 
restrictions on ihe cunrencgr. We have to ask on this matter the 
phiin and simple question^ Can we have an unlimited correiicy P 
and the answer must be, Ko. A safe currency must be limited. 
,Ko other currency would be convertible, aiui an inconvertible 
currencv is unsafe. B. R. sees this (p. 193), and says, " We do 
ju>t wish to be understood as advocatmg an imlimitea circuLation 
altogether without reference to the exchanges. Such a ihin^ 
cannot be.** This is so far satisfiEictory. But if a currency is to l>e 
limited there must be an a^ncy for insisting^ on and reflating Hke 
requisite limitations ; and that machinery, u plaoed in me manage- 
ment of a trust or corporate body, must assume the form of a 
monopoly. If the restriction of the currency, and the monopofy 
consequent tiiereon, is too «evere or costly, the mercantile -classes 
have a remedy in their, own hand in the opportunity of issuing 
bills, cheques, and other forms of promises to pay, which ought 
to be safe enough if a wider circulating currency be needed^ or 
the monopoly enjoyed by the Bank is one which "ftiey oonoaive to be 
disadvantageous, on the it^hole, to a mercantile communitv. 

The affirmative article No. III. contains some T«ry hard ^'Lines'' 
against " Philomath," whom the former woidd Ifke to tranitfbrm 
ittto a Philom/th. This Ihe latter would doubtless be if he wore to 
accept of ** lines** as a true currency teacher, an apostle of 
monetary economy. He wants, for instance, some form off cur- 
rency which shall be possessed of a single character (p. 343). 
** Philomath " at least cannot understand how that is to be had, 
and " be simple enough to be understood by everybody." Tlie 
' Lines ' have not fallen. unto ime in pleasant places " in this respect, 
for " Lines '* has not explained how this may be. No secies of 
currency that was ever heard of has been possessed of this sm^efold 
capacity. There is no use, however, m .discussing 'this matter 
. until we have a few "Lines '* more on the subject irom the apostle 
of a uni4(ue currency. To him, as yet, apparently, as well as all 
others, " What is a pound P " is an insoluble problem ; but by 
the Bank Act of 1844 that problem has got an approximate prac- 
tical answer ; and as it supplies that in the best manner yet known 
^e Act which aflPords it ought not to be repealed. So long asmon^ 
is loanable it must being its price, aad that prtee must vary like all 
other prices. Why should we quarrel at tAie rise and fall in the 
price of money any more than at the rise and fall of the price of 
bread, tea, sugar, and any other article influenced by suppfy and 
demandf 
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I B» ^<iniiii^ *o mii ■»■! I'lcflge* ^e "verf mki^ ma mut r «a vAicii 
'Ae tJBgra&n in gOMMnl, etpeoiall^r T. D^ iia^ iaid ibeir mrga- 
iiLMiiB befope tfaeir veaders, aitiiougiL I think tlii^ are mittadLBii 
in tiiflir ^mceaf of jraamiiBg. Thef eeflvi to itliiifek that, beoMise 
iiwre ^ne i a c o frenieBow arteiBg froai the operstion 'Oif the Bank 
Sket, tkey kave sbown tlie 9Med ^qt ite rofeaL !I9ie «a]me migkt 
be said of every hm. A ivir which «)Scote ao ome injuriowaJir is 

^ That fiwIttoaB moDster wMah the wodd meVr saw.*' 

T. D/s pi^er ecrs mvst in its being destructive rather than oon- 
structi^e. It is fully and fairly entitled to the praise of being 
instructiye. R. B/. is the opponent, we think, most in «rror. The 
•tme theory of the curcen(^ does not fall within the scope of this 
d€S>ate ; but we may remark that every possible currency, because 
It Jiust be artificial, aaust have some fault. Hence that which has 
^e least faults is the one most practical. The fact that ISTapeieon 
m., the cuniriiigest muA in Europe, has determined to af)proximate 
iSke Bank of [France to thq British model, may be held as an addi- 
tional reason for lieldin^ the Bank Act of 1844 to be a beneficial 
ime, and hence for affirmmg that it ought not to be repealed. The 
sodil economy of our age demands l^t the Act shoulcfbepreeerved 
in its integrity and carried out to its full consequences. 

PniLOiStfTH. 
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UttOIOK mJE TO llELIGION THAN SOIENC®f 

•** Tub intelfeettial idefv^eFpment of Eopope *' is a ]»bTafie ^ieh, Mke 
most oHhefK, m ^eStAe to be Tised in did¥ei*eiit senses. Lsngoacpe is 
^« grtiHt Ptoteus. It is difficult to fix down, end retain it fixed 
dcrfrn, to one signification. Different minds fill it up differently, too. 
fiosne of our friends hare used it as if *^e words intelleotuftl ^ere- 
lopment w»re equiratent to scientifie eutture, whi(^ they pHuBfty 
rmmxA mean, or ike gneetion would be prejudged in its ternw. 
'Others, -again, feave spoken on Iftiis delete fw if inteliecrt;, wiB, nnd 
THorab were each separate and independent powers of mind, whidh 
itispossfMetotJufkureand exercise alone, without I3ie oae ^Ker(»cang 
jn^ mflnenee tm "flae olfcer. They are not iiid«>pendeiit, bot inter- 
tk^wndent. There is no ineompElnbility %>ertween #iem, *t&ey do sot 
exdnde «adh o^ier, ithey w^erk together httnnoniouMdy inileaB <we 
willingly divorce them, ifow Duty is a wid«r word thanJCnowledge, 
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and sinks far deeper into the soul ; for duty indndes the attainment 
of knowledge, and religion, being the revealer of dutj, must haye 
exerted a much more powerful effect on the mental culture of 
Europe than science could ever haye set in motion. Eyen now, in 
our own day, science has but a small band of labourers in each 
country, few disciples, but every one in eyery country in Europe 
is more or less brought under the influence of religion. 

Science, eyen at its best, is only a knowledge of nature, of that 
ereat fatalist web of causes and effects, in the midst of which man 
finds himself, and its very foimdations are laid in self-trust. Men 
of science rely on their own observations', deductions, hypotheses, 
theories, &c., in the so-called uniformities and invariabilities of 
nature, and every generation alters the science of the age precedine. 
But men of science constitute a mere fraction of mankind ; and all 
that they teach to those who have not observed and reasoned is 
only dogma — and dogma of little practical effect on life and conduct. 
What change in human life, what effect on the general intellect of 
man, has been wrought by the sciences P How many in a million do 
the truths of astronomy stir and change? On how many do the 
mysteries of chemistry exert an influence P What personal altera- 
tion of mind, habit, or life, do mathematics effect on the mass of 
men P What reformations of social state do the missionaries of 
geology bring about P What effect in the inner life of a man does 
electrical science produce? Is science, in fact, a mental stimu- 
lant to one out of a hundred thousand of the populations of Europe? 
If not, how can it be argued that science is more effective in intel- 
lectual development than religion, whose influences permeate society, 
and are felt in all the acts, operations, and aspirations of European 
life? 

Beligion, as we have said, is everywhere active. It has created 
round man a moral atmosphere, in which he lives, moves, and has 
his being. Even the most degraded and fallen have compunctious 
visitings due to the effects of religion, and these, when they become 
active through grace, are often made effectual to the conversion and 
reform of those who feel them. Eeligion is, of course, a faith rather 
than a knowledge ; but this faith is continually pressing on to know- 
ledge — to knowledge of God, His will. His desuings. His designs. His 
love to mankind, and the provisions He has made for bringing man- 
kind out of their estate of sin and misery into one of salvation by a 
Bedeemer ; knowledge of duty to man in all the relations of me ; 
of Ihe foundations on which these rest, and of the conduct which 
is best fitted to fulfil the conditions of being. Beligion becomes 
the mainspring of human action, the chief inducement to reflection, 
the prime mover towards reformation, and even science itself has 
had to borrow from religion the grand secret of an all-wise Designer 
— ^whose works endure for ever, and whose ways are to the world's 
end — before it could lay down the basis of its structure. Even it is 
in a great part a development of ideas acquired from Beligion— 
though very often used in opposition to her. 
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All civilization recorded in history has been the residt of immi- 
gration, the higher nations bringing their light to those lower in 
the scale. Following this analogy, aU religion is the effect of immi- 
gration from the higher intelligences of heaven (real or assumed) to 
ttiis lower earth. Eeligion, like civilization, is not a development of 
existent power out of itself, but of an existent power set a-working 
by a power higher and holier. Science is a human growth, it is 
an onshoot from human thought ; but religion is a divine growth, 
it is a seedling of God's. It cannot, therefore, but have been more 
powerful in developing the intellect of Europe than science ever 
nas or ever can be. 

Science affects only the few topmost thinkers of a race ; religion 
8Ui>plie8 all the deep undercurrents of life with their energy and 
. activity. We have only to look around us to see how many are 
living in our own mere neighbourhoods, who are living neither con- 
sciously nor unconsciously under impressions or influences due to 
science, and to mark how many — even among those who do not pro- 
fess belief in a revelation — are moved to action, stirred to reflection, 
and induced to live reputably, through inspirations breathed over 
society by religion. 

I am sorry to find that " Marwood H." does not find religion 
**so great a thing** (p. 39). It is, on the contrary, we aflSrm, the 
greatest thing. '* How shall we escape, if we neglect so great 
salvation P** It is God's gift, and must not be despised. Science 
is man's toy. Let us not K>r that part with our great birthright in 
Christ. Of the Dark Ages (p. 39) " Marwood H?' has given a very 
wrong estimate. Iteligion was the only light of mankind's seeing 
in these times. " He who puts the minds of others on a new track 
must not expect them to stop precisely where he does. He has 
applied a s^ark to an inflnitel;^ expansive power, and he cannot 
confine it within the same limits tnat he chooses to impose upon 
himself. Nor was the Church by any means so hostile to investi- 
gation as many have supposed." In that mighty warfare with 
i^orance, sin, and misery, which makes up so much of human 
history, the benefit of religion to the world is incomputable. And 
in what are called the Dark Ages all the lights that shone out upon 
the sea of experience came from the Church, and gave forth their 
illumination to life through abbey lamps and monastic windows. 
The "religious light" may have been "dim," but it was light; 
but in that age science had no oil in its lamps except what it had 
borrowed from religion— light which it has repaid too often with the 
scorn which former friends use for the payment of old debts. 

The arguments derived from religion, when abused, we could 
easily match with arguments drawn from the effects of science 
falsely so called, but they would be quite as much beside the ques- 
tion as those with which "Marwood H." fills page 40. " MarwoodH." 
has attempted, by a side wind, to renew a debate already fully dis- 
cussed — when perhaps he was a boy at school — ^in the 3ra volume of 
the British Controversialist, 1852, which is in the following terms ; — 



^ Were ^Im e£Eect8 of "the Cmtftte ^lovraiyle to ^Iw «inlk«ti<m 
mad taeroi ^lerfttmi of ^tine feopliBf" T>9 Ihat 4el»aitie w« mmid 
Jiroct hk «tte«ttioQ m a f«ep3y to his qoefition (p. 4Sl), ** Btd-tfie 
OrasAdeB ^rin^ any adyvtitages to Europe ?^ 

** Blakr^' araerts (p. 112) i^at ^eoieaoe esnsot co««xiat^rilli igso- 
annee.*^ I ask bim, as a reply, to look «rt Losdon, iriiidki w tbe 
iiMObe and seat of scienoe, and yet intd«des within it, co^esckrtectif , 
ao kii^eapeT-oeBta^ of atoUd i^aoisanoe agifi«earoeiyto)»eiBatciiAd 
0Pen among ike inhabitante of Ibe baoolic ahii^es. X aik, fiovr Ib it 
Idsat in England forty-fire in a Iraiidred eaanot write tlicar <mcii 
names, under the shadovr of the Observatory, tlie umYieNaties, ike 
S»yal Society, the Eoyal Institixtion, and the ten itboaaa«[«Dd one 
iMBOciations for science (fiomettmes nitmbering half aJozen^iMM- 
bere!) whieb eo-exia^ with that fact? Ah, ^' Blair," take ease! 
All the talk about falae religion i« beside the question. Our 'ques- 
tion relates to 8(»enee imnsus Heligioa, not to false Bdigion vermU 
lame Science, or true Beligion ^ersue false Soieoee. 

** Blair ** seems to be sncha " well-!»eaning** — to nse tis ©wm tem 
— *8ort of a fellow, that we do not think it would be wise in us ^ 
pursue the argument much fartlier with him. It is unS^isd ^-Ho 
eveak" even ** a butterfly upon awheel/* and we doubt if " Blair," 
as a reasoner, would be m<uch benefited by refiitation. Seaoens to 
lie too anxious to eliow that both «cienoe and religion are in reaixtjr 
the «ame, both "founded," he -says (p. 118), ** on Jfiaith f * that k is 
evident he wants to be a peaoe-maker, not a peao€-»brealcer ; hnA, iae 
3BUst be aware that it is wrong to cry, ** Beaee, i^aoe, when ^leDe is 
MO peaoe ;" and t^at «cienoe has of late adTaneed aue^ unhaQowied 
claims as to make it certain that no true peace can be btBoaglit 
about till its relations to religion are better determined. 

** ElpistieoB " eomes up as opponent No. 3. iHe selects IndtaaMin 
^vsamorpie of religion, ana Europe as an example of scieaoe ; that is, 
4» compares a, country under k false religion witii a series of lands 
.in^which -soienoe, as nearly true as the world knows of, bas been 
otdtkated ; and tikis he calk adjueting tbe terms of the debateiok% ! 
'Surely, if ever sophistry was patent, this is so. The terms «a?e aon- 
tuasted, not compared, wben used in this manner. The case is 
danufaetared to suit the argument and to 'hoodwii^ the reader. 

Let me remark, in a sentence of reply to the exclamatovy obav- 
^wtion of '* Elpisticos," What thought, what study, what exeBeise 
'^tr the mind must ik/e nmnerous improivera^nts have requiredl" 
that there is in this a great difference between science ^ndveligioin. 
Beligion is experimental dn a different sense ^om scienee. IBke 
yhole of the experiences of religion osiust fee amdeo'gone in the 
indmdual naind. iEkeh person must undei^go the whdle <oq»ers(tiQn8 
of *£ailh, repentance, senoti€cation, endeavour after iioliness .of We 
and thsDu^bt. 3in sMenoe it is differont. One only reqaisns ,to 
cmake a discovery, to go through its processes. Its results msK ^mn. 
f)ubli^hed and accepted ; -^e^mass of tmen do not reason theai ovt, 
or-tjwtically pass them throu^ their mind. Science is there^oarettot 
educative for the mass, whereas religion is. 
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On a ftkll rcrriefw of tke ai^ipiiaciLtB nwcl in i^ debste H will be 
ibtind thai f«iigi<»k is mom psfraialy nnproTiiig, wide^ didaffedr 
more olomAy inteivsting to mankind, and mmre generaliT efibcthw 
W ttt aaent hi gtimng^ mea's mind« tham soieoce k, ai&d heoee th«t 
tb#iiitiuleettial derelopmeot of Earope muct be nmch mere doa to 
MBmcm ttai it eso poafibly luvre lwe& to twieiiee. If oar Keadem 
thw m, tkoy will voMt with l»Gj,mmBLm 

SCIBircil.— KEPITr 

Stoxsjrcx i9 tbe onlightener of tb» world, a«d tbe only aiMiis by 
wkicb the Almighty soow^ forth to nKokiad Bids handiwoclc, Im 
eferf^xf life we eaonot help feeling its power — we are bouftd 
ii»ierit--iMaa it coiBpelled to aekaowlec^ ite myetenoo* sway, 
0f«a while btf nnm mdeaely witkrn it* piwoQ^iofure, from, wlridi 
he osmot eaoarpe. 

Between reiigicm and scieDoe these ramst erer be » warfam, and 
the fetteon of ^la antagmnani ia easily explained, Seianee will 
gkwffjr* strive to find out Um truths ity, though it delve* deep for it} 
whtist rel^(ioii«— need here a» a ^peneral ten»->-wiE sometimes, and 
tlMt no^ aeldonft» seek to eeneeal it« and wiU oiieniioaatty eren argne 
llMt doivg BO ia ftngfateoue aet. 

Let 110 ghmee for a moaaent at the hma of natitiie-^awa whieb 
mmwee k» pronottneed to bo fbr ervr stkiye. There are some 
people — peofrte ignoorBnfeof tciencey it is tme— who maintam ikat 
pMyer will e£^t evety thing, aad oan more erer^tlmg ; one of this- 
elaaa afrpeara to hare eenae to oiar notice noda? the signstare of 
"WSliam ef Osweatfy,'* Bat whet pcayer or sopplicatioa ean 
diaAgB ene of natore^s law« F We eaonoto premiit b^ any prayer 
<lf oasa the sun shining by day, nor the moon by nij^t ; pn^er 
cannot hinder the seasons from th^ due adrent, nor the revelation 
of the world aronnd the sun, nor the systems teom performing theur 
jwpeig eottf see ; everything most have its day in spite cf( ns. And- 
when we see this law, ean we poseibly give too ntaeb orodit to the 
attribtttes of what men conmumly regard ae reiigkm? 

The abstmise enigmas of creation, wbidi oar forefethers could not 
solve, are now by the aid of seienee ^^aeed within the reach of manV 
mindf seienee lias tanght him to comprehend them ; aod doee not 
thie x>rore snffieientiy the beneficial emots of science in developing; 
the intcUeet aa oempared with those of nrisgion in ita teaehinga se^ 
gardii^ pn^erP 

AndTnow let ns torn to tiioae who haee defiinded mligion, and kt 
ns see wheldber tbeix ai^aments will bear inrestigation* The debate 
on the opposite side ii opened by " Indefleld," andhe^— as, indeed^ 
all iviio ha?re bean hia aapportensH-haa leant too mneb on tiae 
meas word xeh^^on;^ he hae evidentiy basn awed hy ite snppoaad 
nnrBtssies, and, am his &ab sei^nee inqilias, has pcobably read tte 
3tkit witbaston^ment, balierinf^ sle every weni^jaid never oasinig, 
l»sspaiials cfitically thewheatfrom^thytarafc Be sm, '^ Beieoeeie 
ei^^i iPfKtfi^^ ef mag's lBwrffledggfTgiigiotti»lfaf»fel«tfa«ref 
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the divineBeing." This definition of religion nught be much more pro- 
perly applied to science, for by science Grod reveds Himself to man, 
ennobhng his mind with the mystic lore of nature, and developing 
his intellect that he mig;ht be able to comprehend the omnipotence 
of his Maker. " Helicon," he goes on to observe, " demolished 
the false divinities of neal^en nations." Now the Christian reli- 
gion has borrowed many of its rites from l^e heathens ; in fact, 
during the period of the early church heathens and Christians were 
much amalgamated, and even had many things in common ; so even 
in the present day the Koran contains many precepts and ideas 
that are found in the Bible, some of which were known to have 
originated among the heathen long before the Bible was written 
and commonly known. The conclusion we should draw from this 
would be that all religions, although widely differing in their tenets, 
have many things in common, which almost seems to prove that all 
must have had one common ancestor from which they originated. 

It is somewhat new to be told that science only '* refers to mere 
convenience ;" this idea is so simple that we do not care to refute it, 
especially, too, as it is a statement without proof. Were science 
only " to look at facts," and " not beyond them," how could our 
great discoveries have been made? To sit down quietly and gasse 
on real certainties would never enlighten us or our brethren ; and 
were " Inglefield " one of our scientific men, we fear his quiet gazing 
on what luid been already discovered would do but little good to ms 
countrymen. Again he puts forth another hasty^ assertion, " Life 
was never free to devote itself to science in the older forms of human 
existence." In the days of yore science* flourished as much as it 
does with us ; for they must necessarily proceed slower who had the 
primary laws of nature to discover, and to establish by proof that on 
which we are now building. Did not the science of Greece place it 
above all other states, where Aristotle poured forth his pent-up phi- 
losophy, and Plato unlocked the door of a new and premeditated 
life ; where Pythagoras and others laid open their half*proven 
theories to the world, which if themselves of no use, at least induced 
others to seek until they found the truth. In p. 36 " Inglefield " 
says, " Eeligion administered an impetus to the mtellectuu culture 
of Europe, without which science would have perished." I^ow 
assuredlv religion and science have never yet worked in unison, and 
one of tne most forcible arguments on the side of science is, that 
religion has always oppressed it, and endeavoured to smother it ; 
but that the former, being in the right, has outgrown this oppres- 
sion. In the present day people are afraid that geology wiU over- 
throw the writmgs of Moses, and the pietists, through abominable 
cant and mistaken zeal, and false belief but real infidelity, endea- 
voured to prevent its being further pursued ; but geology, among 
all other branches of science, has thrown a light upon the origin of 
man, and if it has overthrown some of the (reputed) writings of 
Moses (P), yet our doctrine remains the same, we cannot see beyond 
a certain climax ; and the pietist, if he is at all uncomfortable about 
the results of science, ought to remember that his faith should teach 
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him that science comes directly from our blessed Lord, who bj its 
means overthrows the false, but establishes the troe. In another 
paragraph ** Inglefield " speaks of religion as a peacemaker, and as 
giving nations a fondness for settled life. Can our friend have con- 
sider^ the exceeding rashness of his statement F We cannot read 
those instances in history in which religion has acted as a peace- 
maker ; we, indeed, above all other nations— we who have suffered 
more evils and wars on account of religion, that slayer of mankind— 
might curse its conflicting parties, inasmuch as it has s^iin our fore- 
fathers, and burnt them at the stake, and will probably, unless its 
power is much lessened, do us further mischief. 

We must now pass over " Inglefield," and we therefore turn to 
the right wordy production of B. S. 

Our Mend begins his paper by a review of ancient Greece, and 
takes a somewhat original view of the matter. He asserts that re- 
ligion produced the " Iliad," and indeed he is quite right ; but pre- 
sently, to the great defeat of his argument, he announces how 
wretchedly the intellect was developed during the Epic period ; and 
then, to complete the tritmiphof science, he says, " Ana where was 
science at that time P " Had science during that early period 
been in activity, the state of civilization would not have been so 
bad as he justly describes it. Does not this prove amply that when 
science arose ignorance was banished from the civilized world P In 
p. 110, E. S. speaks of the Crusaders as having saved Europe from 
the sway of the Mahometan. This is a faulty argument. The 
cross, as the emblem of the established faith of Europe, ever fore- 
most as it is to quarrel about its rights, first attacked the crescent, 
which wished but to preserve its own and prevent pilgrim hypocrites 
from overwhelming its land and spying into the mysteries of an 
abstruse religion; but the Christian princes were sufficiently 
punished for tiieir transgression, and no war ever wrought so much 
woe as the Crusades. It, too, was a war of religion against re- 
ligion^ and ou^ht not to have been brought forward by an advocate 
of the beneficSdity of religion. 

We think that we have now noticed the chief arguments in the 
article of R. S., and next we come to the paper of " William of 
Oswestry." We hesitated a moment whether we should notice this 
paper ; but we have decided in giving it a fair share of notice. 

Massing over his soliloquy on human life, commonplace enough, 
he says uiat '*the religious principle is the first to excite" man's 
" intellect." The whole argument of his paper depends almost on 
this so-called^act, which, alas ! he has not proven, as he is most pro- 
bably unable to do. He continues to say that this principle " leads 
him to inquire. What, and whence, and why am I P and philosophy 
is bom." Does he inedin. philosophy or science? Philosophy inves- 
tigates the causes of all phenomena which belong to mind or matter, 
whilst science investigates the effects, the causes, and the primary 
origin of the laws of nature, and of Nature herself. "William" 
maies religion appear after science, or philosophy, as he terms it ; 
whilst " Inglefieid " and E. S. make science to appear after religion. 
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Now keve there is a jap^t discrepcmey ; ottr readers- will pBefaaUf 
have seen this, and wul judf]p» for tkemselyes i^io ia ui ike rigkt* 
Witb regard to the " Daric Agea,** " William" has let his higoijrf 
(XTereome his eommon sense : he Tiol^itly abosea the " Dark j^^esiT 
as well ke may ; but be £oi^ts that is doiaf so he ia injHrinn kii 
owA tide of the question, for the ereed of tii^ 'RomsxiisA ia elassadl 
JBs^ as mnek under the n^igion of Europe as hia awn. So it> ia 
eyer— bigotry will drive wisdom away. Tke oaeakieDa " WUlian."^ 
baa asked amooikt to nethiag more tMn an obkuripng of ous ikammz. 
be will tbere&re find tke majoritsf of tfaem answered in ocur ] 



they are too unimportant to merit reply singly. Oa ike waoie^ 
** William's *' prodiietion is Tery eon^radiotory. in ihM befpimiag^e 
states that science was extant prior to religioB, askCat ^leooBekisiaa: 
he distinetly denies this ; we tbink thai any one of e«ue reBdem weidd 
agree ia thinking that be basv on the whole, injaied Uneeaiiea ke baa 
espoused by kis eontribniioa. Would it sol ha^ee been better kad 
he acted (oi his first impulsey and ** stood aside aa a speelator " ?. 

'* Churek and State" ia a good old Tory waftekword, and lei va-fin 
eyer abide by it ; but let it nofe blind our eyeate the ferutk as eoooevna 
soienee deyeloping tke intellect. Were it not for seienee, we skodLd 
be in darknesa — darkness, too, witk no hope of future bgkt* J^ 
ua be tbaokfol, then, that modem timea has siy^i na a booA b^ 
which we^ean alone know ourselyes^ who and wkat we aee, wkethM 
the beast by sueeessiye cycles became man, or whether auM.waa 
created aa 1^ is now. Yeans sdone can tkrow a ligki^ upon natare'f 
unfatbemable riddles. Is not the saying, of Tean^aeA toae,-* 

** Scfencc moves btic slowly, slowiy creeping on from pohit lb point **?* 

In tke days when Bcligion was in her infancy, — wkea v^igUia wimp 
the pni« outpouring of the oyerburdened soul to some bein^^ 
unknown to man, when our forefathers liyed in mad huts, Sctenoa 
eyen tken showed henelf. Grod in His mercy had created certain^ 
berba capable of administering comfort to the side mortal, and 
among the rudest sayages the art of healing is not unknown. Ik 
tke journals and works of diseoverers we read of men utterly dewnd 
of religion, and yet well skilled in the art of healmg ; and oven tkia 
art is found to haye enlightened their dull understaodin^, plainly 
showing how science deyelops the intellect, and that it ia u^om ia 
the natwi9 oi man. And what must be the effects of science in, our 
own enlightened days P Can any man doubt wkether ssienca or re- 
ligion tends most to deyelop the intellect ; whenseieiaee thriyes tkaie^ 
is no hatred or quarrelling, but a great light ; whilst religion is made 
up, in some m^s minds, wholly of seetaiiaa wrangling^ ^fiioraaaef 
and dissent P 

Who loves not knowledge ? Who fibaU rail? 
Against her beauty ? May the mis 
Witb man, and prosper I Who shall fix 

Her pillars ? Let her work prerull 
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C0ii:lmjgf l^jfoartr* 



JAMES BEAUMONT NEILSON, C.E., F.E.S., INVENTOE 
OF THE HOT-BLAST. 

Ths mineral wealth of Britain has given it a high place among 
nations. In the use, as well as in the possession of coal and iron, it 
excels all other lands. Formerly, when iron smelting was managed 
only with wood, it was ill to work and dear ; but when it became 
loiown that by the use of coal the same process might be almost as 
well and much less exnensiyely accomplished, a great step was 
jnade in industrialism ; for in Britain coal and iron are generally 
found in close proximity, — layers of the one often overlying the 
other in the same mine, with bme^tone not far off. Hence the two 
chief materials used in the smelting of iron lie most usually in 
neighbourly accessibility to it, are easily worked, and cost little for 
transit ; ana over an immense acreage, not often smiling in beauty of 
surface, a wealth exceeding that to be gained from pastures or com* 
lands, is dug as an outcrop from bleak-looking districts. These 
interstratified coal, iron, ana limestone fields supply the raw mate- 
rials out of which are formed the great manufacturing and travel- 
ling agencies of our times, the sweatless toilers in manufactory 
dnd on roadway or over sea, steam-engines, &c., and from these are 
derived much of the "power" of Britain. 

Iron is extremely rare in its pure or native state. In Britain 
it generally appears as an impure carbonate. But it is not neces- 
sary here to enter into details regarding the various compound 
forms in which iron ores appear, and which, so far as concerns 
their manufacturing purpose, are technically known as " mine.** 

** Mine " is reduced by fiiel with the aid of a flux. On being 
brought to tbe surface it is mixed with " bind." It is then stacked, 
fhat it may be exposed to the weather, and that the bind may scale 
off from the mine, after which it is cleaned. It is then ready for 
the kiln, where it is roasted with coke, to remove from it the 
volatile impurities — sulphur, arsenic, water, &c. — which it may con- 
tain. The metallic oxide is then ready for the " blast furnace," 
in which the oxygen is to be removed and the metal set free. 
The purer the carbon with which this is done, the finer and better 
the iron produced. Charcoal was chiefly used in smelting till 
1618, when Edward Sutton (Lord Dudley) introduced the use of 
coal ; but things fell back into their old state till 1713, when the 
use of coal was reintroduced by the Coalbrookedale companyunder 
Abraham Derby. About 1760, "coking" began; in 1770, Watts's 
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steam-engine was applied to the blast furnace to pump air into tlie 
furnace with such speed and regularity as to quicken and support 
combustion, and Henry Cort's system of puddling and rolling was 
introduced in 1784. Tifemif^ tlie Mm mtecedent steps in im- 
proving iron smelting m Britain before the invention with which 
the name of James Beaumont Neilson is connected, as the Nasmyth 
steam-hammer, 1836, and the Bessemer process, 1856, appear to be 
dtf f0t th0 mc^t TmatikB\fkd subnoieii^ imptmrnodo^ in th» wmox^ 
facture of iron in Grea4 BritMrn* We me&tion^ these circumstances 
to show the place whicii Hf^&dh. tidfds among the benefactors of 
his counts^, and now pass on to ezplaia in what his invention 
r^Et^T consisted, and how ii came about. 

We do not profess to give any more ihati a rot£^h outfii£e ot 
the reasoning upon which the inveittion of the hot-blast iS fb^nckd, 
and an estimate of the results which have followed its ado]>tJdlLr 
We cannot t)urden out pap^ with other details oil the la&Huf&fibfM 
of iron than those immeoiately odncernecl with the sublet, siS<f 
with all the diffidence of an outsider attempt to explain soi tfindk 
as ^e seem to eomprehend of the method of worMiig Msst 
furnaces. 

The tkeorv of the changes |»toduced in the iton ofe ilii m«r bhist 
&rDace is tois :«^the strong afSnity betweefi cdrbon ibid O^^tL 
seodres the itnion of the oxygen of the ote with the cafbofu 6fth€ 
iuiet under the active agenov i^t heat; the limesto&e Arix id nsitys^ 
to the caustic state un<^ ^e same agency, unites with the olH^ST 
pcNftion of tbe ntihe, and forms a kkid df gL^if clnd^ csfiev 
slag ; the metal descends to liie bottom of the ftinidce« whfle tlte 
dia^ ^ats on the liquid inetal and presei^es it from the WSfat^Sg' 
action of the air. *l!he Aimaces are tapped when the slag floWa oiter 
the dam, when the workmen think it has got intd pfoper CGndith^n. 
IW furnaces are charged by <he fillei*, whos^ duty it is to keep them 
always full, to examine^ weigti, and proportion the (^^antitf^ with 
which it is chiu^|(ed, according to the state of the eonterits. IhMlo 
charges, consistmg of about six cWi. of coke, £t Similar quatftitjT of 
*' mine, and rather more than two eti^ of limeiStone, are filled in 
about fifly times during each '* turn ** of tWelVe bouw. To i<»l> ia 
constant and regular combustion this immefis^ massbf mattei'i'eqw^ 
an enotmous amount of air, viz., about two cwt. per minute, <Jr 
si]£ tons per hour, as much air as Would feed the lufigs of 40Q' 
people. This air is led into the furnace tbrotigh tubes Of Walt- 
pipes in such a way that the blast shall proceed at a knowii ftlltt 
uniform force, so as to blow upon the material to effect its thorough 
combustion, not to drive it away unconeumed. This combustic^ 
must be kept up constantly ; a^ blast-furnace 6tlght not to b^ 
allowed to go out, and by the stoppage for any length of tlillle Oi 
the intense ourrents which effect combustion the cofltettts of ^ 
furnace may become solid. The importance of the blast, then, <fltt-' 
not be doubted, and the advantage of any impfovement in it <&«it 
have been beneficial to all the branches of Irofl nlaiiilfactltEMj ibr 
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We lODit Ytturn DOW to nM»r« strictly l>iogr$^plii0aJi ieU^ 
JfmeB "Skwrntrnt I^eikcm, 9» tk& mans^gof! of the Ol^sgiHr 0<MI 
Cooi^fwr, a inombev of th^ Ioq4 philo8op4ical society, mi i^ PWA 
of si^imBi itttelllgADoe, wa,» brou^t into eonnectioi^ wilb miMiJ 
tbiiUcivg !«•& interested ia industrial jproj^ss, fuid anxious to ^M 
to thek ^lofits by tba ad^^taUgi^ of science tp ^rts a^d Qkism* 

In tlie courso of eonversfftipn ^^th m ironmaster, in 131^ Neil^ 
scon's «iteQ:tion was drawn to tb« secret of u-ou -8 melting by b^iug 
aiditd if bo oonld siiggest af^r means of purify in f^ the air blovrn 
tiiToagb tbe l^sat^pipea into the furnace, in a dome what aimiW 
"way to tbat by wbioh ooal gas was purified, Tbe bjpotheai^ of bis 
interrogator was that tbe presence of sulphur in me air affected 
tb* muike or ^ield of tbe furxmces during ttio summer months. la 
I8SIS he ]>ead a paper on ** Smelting " before the Glaegaw PhUoso* 
^ioal Soeiety, in wbicb b^ attributed this summe]? e:ffect to the raritj 
of tbe m, the ebangesbleness of its oj^ygenstion ai; that sca^on^ and 
its bding cba?ged with a larger amount of moisture i and suggested 
tbat tbe e?il would be cutred by increasing tlve quantity oK osygeji 
ijurowxfc iofto tbe furnaoe^ and by drying the air. Urude a& Una 
opiftion wasi it was a little on the wi^y towards a true solution ; and 
M was BO balf-thinkeri easUy satisfied with bis own theory, who b^d 
taken up tbe question. He kept the idea continually before bis 
ssindi and questioned experienee constantly regarding tbe truth of 
tba nm^tov. A so«oaUed accident suggested the inquiry, and 
another brought bim into tba very presen^'t-^ of the secret. It 
happened in this wise. Mr. James Ewing, managar of the Mllk- 
Imk IronwofkSy fouiid that one of tbe bbistrfurns^ses, greeted at 
about half a mji^e distance £rom tbe blowing^euginc, did not worj^ 
so well as those buUt near tba air^suppl:^t As a remedy for tb)i 
defaet it ooeurred to IS'eilson tbat, as air increases m toIud^ sa tt| 
tMsperature is raised, if the aip were passed through a req.-lkqt 
iDsssel the voiuqie of the air would be so mereased as to enable t1^ 
blowing-engine to efect its work properly. Me tried a series qi 
dxtngle experiments in the gaswork, and be became coo^op^ 
thftt tbe plan of procedure adopted in blastrfnrnaces was mi&^& 
a^ Tory reverse of the true and scientific way, and tbat iro^Amti^ri 
nmat " » afonn it altogether." With this thought be— 

** tomooMs the c;fO!iiid1N)iit: of a himdr«d arte.** 

Say that six tons of cold air are iujeeted into tbe " hot combustipo^' 
of a ^maee, brought, too, into tbe very fieriest heart of the b^^at of 
it, wbivt m«ist bo ks immediate effect on it P Plainly tbis,r— it bitf 
qami tbe flawing savf^ce with an immense cooling power, md 
wbile it supports ocMabus^ion, represses tbe very effect it is iutendsil 
i» hrmg ab<Mit, y/iz,, the ^edy, effective, continuous, and thorough 
aMQibnftio» of tbe entire mass of iery i^taL It is true tbsH; |£^ 
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greater the supply of air, ^e greater will be the amount of fuel 
set ablaze, but it is so onljr on condition that the air abstracts from 
the bunding body on which it is projected the amount of heat 
requisite to raise it to a similar traiperature with itself. Atmo- 
spheric air does not support combustion unless it is above a thousand 
degrees Fahrenheit, llll it gains that temperature it acts prejudi* 
duly upon any heated mass it comes in contact with. Hence 
the right thing to do is to bring the atmospheric air as near as pos- 
sible to that temperature before it enters the fire or touches the 
mass. The whole secret, then, of the hot-blast process is of ex- 
treme simplicity. It consists, apart firom details, in heating Hie air 
blown into the blast-furnace. Tne principle of heating the blast 
between the blowing-engine and the furnace constitutes Neilson's 
discovery, and stands quite apart from any particular mode or 
system of constructing the heatmg apparatus. 

The discovery made in 1825 was too simple to be ri^ht. It over- 
threw idl previous experience — that even, as it seemea, of the most 
practical men ; and besides, it was the product of the fancy of a 
manufacturer of gas, not of one proficient in the art of smelting. 
The chief eflforts of prior emelters were given to keeping the blast 
cold, and now a sage appears who asserts, '* All your old customs I 
will turn and change by this my reformation. Theory against 
practice again ; reasoning against the rale of thumb. Which is Tifrht? 

For three years he si^ove to bring conviction to men's minds in 
the face of prejudice — ^prejudice, too, with a large capital invested in 
the belief that it was l^th; but at last the dimoulties of a fiuling 
trade made men willing to run some risks before they fairly went 
to the wall, and he got an opportunity of experimenting on the 
accuracy of his theory. 

Mr. Charles Mackmtosh and Mr. Colin Dunlop first consented 
to his experiments on their furnaces — raising the heat 80*^ Fahr., 
with slight but satisfactory results, and gradually increasing the 
temperature to 300° Fahr., which was subsequenuy doubled, with 
still increasing benefit. After a few experiments had tested the 
approximate accuracy of the reasoning on which I^eilson had de- 
pended, Charles Mackintosh of Campsie, Colin Dunlop of Tollcross, 
and John Wilson of Dundyvan, became partners with him for t^e 
securing of the process by patent (in 1828) for fourteen years; 
these parties receiving two-thirds of the royalty exigible under the 

Satent. The title of this patent — ^written by. Lord Broughams- 
escribes it as '* an invention for tiie improved apphcation of air to 
produce heat in fires, forges, and furnaces, where beUows or other 
blowing apparatus are required." 

In the blast-furnaces of the Clyde Ironworks and in the Calder 
Ironworks the change was first (1830) adopted, and the improve- 
ment was speedily introduced elsewhere. In 1832 the patent was 
infringed, and the patentees brought the invention before the 
courts of law successfully in a suit against the Messrs. Baird, of 
Gartsherrie. David Mushet (1772—1847), the distinguished- 
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meliallurgist, the discoverer of the blaok-band ironstone, calls 
I^eilson's hot-blast one of the most novel and beautiful improve- 
ments of his time ; and many other men who knew the trade spoke 
of it in the highest terms as an invention displaying ingenuity and 
utility. In 1836 M. Leplav came as commissioner from France to 
investigate the subject, and reported in its favour. An account of 
ike invention was published m the Industrial Portfolio at Paris, 
and the plan was widely adopted in France and Bel^um. 

Thou^ the patent charges were fixed at the price of one shilling 
per ton on the iron produced by the hot-blast, a combination of 
ironmasters, headed by the defaulters of 1832, was formed to 
defeat the patent, and to resist the enforcement of the claims 
founded thereupon. This conspiracy of capital against talent, 
which was put mto the hands of D. McNeill (afterwards Lord 
Justice-General), was opposed, in the interest of Neilson and the 
co-proprietors, by Andrew Eutherford (afterwards Lord Advocate), 
and keenly contested. Twenty separate suits were raised ; every 
point which ingenuity could invent was tried to the utmost ; and 
appeals were carried to the House of Lords, twice from Scotland 
and once in England. After an expense of £40,000 the cases 
were compromised, and after an almost unexampled ordeal the 
novelty and merit of the invention were sustained. On the ex- 
piry of this patent, in 1842, Neilson did not seek its renewaL 
The proceeds of the licence duty have been estimated at £300,000, 
of which about £90,000 fell to tne inventor's share. While noting 
the sum, apparently large, which was realized by the patentees, 
let us notice as well the advantage conferred on the producer 
and the consumer as the per contrd in their favour against the 
tax levied by the proprietors of the patent. " The savings amount 
to five tons of coals and half a ton of limestone (in materials), 
and (in money) to £1 12s. 6d. on each ton of iron produced by the 
hot-blast," while the benefit to the consumers of pig-iron has been 
calculated at £3 5s. per ton. The produce of iron in Scotland in 
1788 was about 7,000 tons from 8 furnaces ; in 1827, 36,000 from 
18 fnrnaces. Shortly after this Neilson's hot-blast invention 
operated upon the trade so favourably as, in part, to cause a de- 
velopment m 1840 to 70 furnaces, producing 300,000 tons, and in 
1845 to 106 furnaces, smelting materials which yielded 475,000 tons; 
while the most recent statistics in oar possession (1864) give 125 
furnaces, giving a total of 1,250,000 tons ; thus affording conclusive 
proof that " the introduction of the hot-blast was in fact the salva- 
tion of the Scotch iron trade, which it immediately raised from a 
most depressed to a flourishing condition." If we multiply the 
annual tonnage by the saving to consumers (£3 5s.), we find that in 
a single year and in a smgle country (Scotland) the value of 
J. B. Neilson's thought appears in a saving of upwards of four 
millions. As, however, the invention has been taken advantage 
of in England and W^es, as well as in many foreign countries, 
this calculation is far below the cash Korth per annum of this one 



Itolu B^en lier«» li<ywelFer» Hm benefit 4om mxA e&l. Bjr ito Iw*^ 
Mkit aSoD^ «M)^4 the ftntbtfemte «otI of Wales W fodliftiie 

%Mt-Att<tMoe (b^ tt ^>ateiit tak^ out, ia 1^30, Inf George Qraie), 
iMd eke Mii^-biiiLd ilKHMtofie, diseov^red by ftootkerniABi of bniibie 
|yrigiii» but of glreat mind (Da^id Mwhet, 1772^1847), he r^4amd 
%b ^iiefyMeeB and Udded to the mfmUAAe etpttai of the ^owrtry* «i»- 
M m ex^etidittig etfiplojaietat and in ieMsninK %he okmI «f ttft 
arj;iole of pntoe neoeseity in our day ^ nearly aM munfmm. i>br 
lrtbei» attd lioir (i iroa not «eedf In mlways attd nipi, m fac- 
^lAtm aiid fitiE^l^s $ for ektHM^ee and bftdf ee $ for fencing uid ndling^, 
lind 4e^ce in gvn^ ; f»r iio«ob<dd gear and n^oribihop taafa, & 
iMine use and for ek^ortafcion» ^a m not oidy available, b«t mw^bt^ 
i % l»i I tile true plil9n«^ber's ttoae, *' good for medixniie> for liiiffiWi 
ftA^ •orMMent, fol* in^tromentf , fbr t^ work df auBi« ail-pvwerlbl «n 
fNiir, 4Myt letoB iieceMi^ to tke arti of feaee." BeeidM* <kow Bwof 
•lAtll%ei, otb^rwise all b^ wo9tlila*», kas k made nwro fNiod«eti»e 
Ikniiif itwo¥«1lie fine^ )^aft»ent of Oevse, and %0f« onttelMMii 
%he UtkMry gtnin of aotmam barveet-fi^dt ! and to kow nmay dia- 
McM of eo«tAth^ baa it been like an El-I^rado ^ prafitaMe wtA 
muioMag t^ade! In Ibe Mling bour of a great «ta|9^ mnwi* 
%ttt9t^t nnd at ^bo r^ty birtbtiiae of tbe looomotive engune, g^Wng 
^iikilit^ to ndlway*, tbe maa of tbonght teid th» aee»t aa 
kMtk botb depended for apff^ieabflity and )»rodtto(MreneM. 

An^tione to reeognwe the tti«dt of tbe itt'9>ehtion of wktob he nab 
Uto nntkoir, Beverai aBsoMtioM of influ^ioe eontered an J. E. ¥^ 
ion tbe honour of member^ip, «.^., tbe CkemicHd Society, tke 
InMfit^on of OLvil EBgiaeera, tbe IU>y«a SooMty, <bc. in Ittf 
Jfer. Nett#on ^linqmtbed bfe «onneo^on witk tbe ^daegow Gn>- 
^#)Mk«, lili;^ tbirty yeari' aervioe, and> under the impreasion Ikit 
be -eottld do serviee to bis coimtry, attbitioaed to beeona Member 
^ Fkriiaaenent for ig^lingsbii!^, but ^iMng to reoeire anp^ift in 
bH en^deat^our, be reiajred into private iifo. For teme y«ni» in 
nanied a bappy and a traai|uii life in ike island of 3^te. & 
liSl 0te beau«i>ftd small eatate of Qaeensb^, in tbe ^parillb af 
T<)nglMid, ia the etewaitry ^ Ktkkcudbrigkt, and in the nei^^- 
boufhoed of tbe town of Oantle Dou^aa, or Garlmwark, faayng 
been ezpoaed for sale, James B. Neubon beoaeae ite parobaner, 
^d here be se^^t^ed. Bat m tbe aealusion c^ b» oountry lilb ke 
«id ttet give himself up to selfiahneaa or induigenoe. On tbe non- 
HdMit^, be t^ognieed Ibe duties of weaHtb by endeavoiaring to ini- 
ftowe hx veigbbocirs, eHoienttly tbeugb nnostentait^tisly. Dan da o 
^gf'f^ bia aifltention to tbe di£^on of ag^cmkaral im^rovementm*- 
we opening up of the (Salloway districts by railway ^eonmnnia 



%jtk tbe great woi^ld, and oflei^ng a ready hand to •▼evy aekiMB 
fot loeal progreas,— 4ie inatitated, in his adoqpted panisL a aelf- 

Srovenient institution, afber ibe atodel of tbat wbi4^, in 18IB. be 
4«rtnbliiMl at t^ gasw^ke in Gkagow. it <axei(ted « Inilii^ 
*«n!e(dal 1nfl*«nce ia the whole diaftric*, beddea beteg ^euuiiBtfy 
«i*pW in #!« ¥plme -of its nsoT« linMedia^e aetW«if. ffle mu 



hrfoKfti k J lOlhi* aekbboww, was r^^^e^ixid J)f his fe^low-pro- 
pri^M, and held a place of Jioaour among the thoughtful men 
»i Urn co.u»try. He forgot no needy relative, and never revised 
hdp or withb^ lencoucagemeot from the deserving. He die^ wii^ 
jL believer's pea^je and * benefactor's blessedness, at ^eensldll^ 
/mJU 4sf y eflw iind honog^'-^Jai;i„ 1866, at the n^ ^f 73. 



TJSO: EIGHT HOlSr. BOBKBT LOWE Olf THE SUFFEAGB. 

(The Rif^t H^n. IMwrt Leive, M.P. liar Oalae, ac^iilB Hm noBttOfttiQD of l;be 
'MMr<pim of LaM4owM,««9 horn«t BingfawD, in JTiittinclwiiTihiw, wkef» bislfktbtr 
viMft«lBrfr7naB.U 18U. B» /vw <i4aoiBNi in Waa pJK Wti r Sobpol, w4 at Oxford. 

He was called to the bar by the benchers of Lincoln's Inn. He went to Australia, 
^mi ffnoMsed >s m «dTOflat«. Thcff* he m» 4^c^d » mawher of tb3 I^^latire 
iCowmhJ, •nd took f9ft in noat of the debater f^f importaao^ in that assemli]/. 
Jiie WIS especially aea^e in ibe ^lotDotioo of » plan of noivers«il oduQation for tbat 
^Gcionj* After » stay of about e^t ye»rs in AusUfalia, he returned to England in 
1850 ; in ]852 be gamed a seat in ParUament, And immediately g^veMgasof 
an)[iety to attain office. In 1855 he became ^ce-President of the Board of Trade, 
sad W38 subsequently Vice-President of the Oovtmittee of Council on EdoeatioB; 
Irot a hottile resolution baring been passed 4>y tfee<Ck>DMnoM Mgardiig bis jnuiage- 
meiit of that office, lie vesi^ed 4iis poeitien m Mmitler of £d]M«lioD, and, t^Ml^g 
Iffom the OovenuneiM;, took op «ke iwutk .benab Miind tkt Miniftry, mim^e be 
has launched of late many able and noticeable speeches on education, the 4iQ n ^ H k yi 
of Ireland, the fortifications of Canada, &c., and this month he has filled rumour 
wi^b ibis ^wfBA m the ^htaIw who baa mfiat 4i8^«iiftM .bimself in ,«pp(>sing the 
MlawfoB of jtbe irancbiie. As we bMS recaptly^Fen a |>la£e ip our jiif^es to 
Xord Aobarkgr's ^peecb on the affirmative of that guestioq, it ikeems ^ight to quote 
the most el&ctive portions of this oration on the negative — as wa wi^h to be impar- 
,tial in our selections. Tbe two speeches may perhaps be best read as contributiflps 
j>ro and cm' on the question regardii^g working cla^ ce|m0entatioa now uBd«r 
debate/} 

Aft^e a brief explanatory reixordiTiin .0^ ** the state of the qvl^' 
tion*" enlivened by saroaatic comments on the phraseology or agi- 
tators, and denyii^g the d priori right ^ niembers of a state to 
jiE^esentation, m oppositioo to the opinions expressed by J. 8. Mill 
and Mr. Gladstone, this theory he opposed as destructive, not 
constnictive, saving, — 

"But where are those ^ priori rigjhts tol)e found P The answw 
to that question would lead me into a metaphysical inquiry which I 
ahaB not now pursue. What I would ask is, can those alleged rights 
form a ground on which a practical, deliberative assembly iike t?he 
JSottse of Commons can arrive at a particular conclusion P if, iE 
jnay add^ they do in reality emt, Ihey iu*e as nauch the property of 
ii^ AoislaraUan savage and the Hottentot of the Cape as of the 
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educated and refined Englishman. Those ^o uphold this dootrine 
must apply it to the lowest as well as to the nighest erades^ of 
civilization, claimiDg for it the same tiniyersal force as a deduction 
of pure mathematics. A man deriyes a right of this kind from 
God, and if society infringe upon it he is entitled, according to the 
Iheory of which I am si)ef3dDg, to resist that infrmgement. It is a 
theory on which it is impossible to construct one single society. 
Those abstract rights are constantly invoked for the destruction of 
society and the overthrow of Government, but they nerer can be 
successfully invoked as a foundation on which socie^ and Govern- 
ment may securely rest. I do not, I may observe, nnd such doc^ 
trines as those advocated in the writings of that arch-radical and 
advocate of imiversal suffrage, Jeremy Bentham. He utterly 
i^ores them, for he says that Government ought to put out of con- 
sideration all those arguments which are drawn from abstract rights, 
inasmuch as whatever might be the metaphysical theories on the 
subject, they were such as could not lead to any practical condusioiu** 

After an examination of the arguments drawn from the eleyatLon^ 
effect on the working classes of extending the franchise— which he 
denied; of its being a reward to the working classes-^the expe- 
diency of which he doubted ; of the necessity and inevitability of 
the working classes gaining the suffrage— of which he was not 
afraid ; he proceeded to explain the principles of political reasoning 
he thought should be adopted on the question, and urged that 
practical considerations overweighed all theories. He sharply 
criticized the monster Chartist petition of 1842, and then prooeeoed 
thus: — 

'' I venture to think that the working classes, instead of being 
neglected by the existing Parliament, bAve been cared for better, 
and according to sounder and more carefully considered principles, 
than if they themselves had been charged with the administration. 
These reasons appear to me to show that no satisfactory grounds 
have been urged which should induce the House to read this bill a 
second time. And now I go a little further, and, thanking the 
House for the patience with which they have listened to an abstract 
and distasteful discussion, I propose to take on myself the burden 
I ofs|howing that the bill ought not to pass. The first thing that 
etrifies me is that this bill wm give the franchise to very few of the 
workug classes in whose power it is not to obtain it now. On that 
point r^eg leave to read a passage from the report of the Factory 
Cpmmissipners for the present year, which seems to me very inte- 
resting an'd suggestive. One of the inspectors, Mr. Baker, speaking 
of freehold land societies and others that have been eminently pros- 
perous, says \ — 

" * The simj^le fact of these savings being effected, and of these 
houses being erected, by the wiU oi working men, is an immensely 
significant one. All these owners of houses are freeholders, and 
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ereiT man has earned his own freehold from a desire to possess it. 
While in the same locality, employed at the same wort and the 
same wages, and without any extraordinary drawhack, a vast 
nximher of those who possess no such pr(^erties live on from day 
to day,^ regardless of every enjoyment which is not sensual, exhi- 
biting no desire for an elevation of character among their fellow- 
men, wasting their money in profitless pursuits or in degrading 
pastimes, and being for ever un]^repared for the commonest vicis- 
situdes which bring such misery m their train/ 

" I ask the House upon which of the classes here described will 
this bill operate P Not upon the provident, but mainly upon the 
improvident class. It will therefore apply to the men who waste 
their time in profitless and degrading pursuits, in order, I suppose, 
that they may be elevated and fished out of the mire in which they 
delight to grovel, introduced to power, and entrusted with control 
over the constitution of the country. Not to take an extreme 
«ase, my right hon. friend the Chancellor says that 600 quarts of 
beer is a lair average consumption for every adult male in the 
course of the year, and, taking beer at 4d. a pot, that consumption 
represents an annual outlay of £10. If, therefore, persons who live 
in £8 houses would only stint themselves of 120 quarts annually, 
they might at once occupy a £10 house, and acq^uire the franchise. 
That is the exact measure of the sacrifice which is required on 
their part to obtain this much-coveted right, to raise themselves 
from the position of slaves, to wipe ofi* from their characters the 
mark of degradation, and all the other horrors that have been so 
feelingly depicted. That is by no means all. I have no wish to 
put the working man into such a position as to stimulate him to 
any great amoimt of rigid self-denial. I am neither an ascetic in 
theory nor practice. But I would point out that there is a certain 
amount of accommodation, especially of sleeping accommodation, 
whidi is absolutely necessary for the preservation of the commonest 
decency and morality, for the avoidance of the most frightfrd 
impurities and even crimes. The amount which it is necessary to 
expend for the preservation of the health of the poor man, attending 
to these considerations, and his family will, with a very slight 
addition, infallibly obtain for him the franchise. And the question 
for you now to determine is whether you ought to bring down the 
franchise to the level of those persons who have no such sense of 
decency or morality, and of what is due to themselves and their 
children — whether you will, so to speak, degrade the franchise into 
the dirt, imperil your institutions, and put yourselves in danger of 
their overtlurow ; or whether you will make this franchise a vast 
instrument of good, a lever by which you may hope to elevate the 
working classes in the social scale, by filing the franchise at a 
reasonaole level, requiring a little, and oidy a little effort, on their 
part to attain. Another objection which I have to the blQ refers 
to what is called the swamning aspect of the question. I find that 
the effect of this bill, whicn is described as hiurmless and innocent. 



woM be m ir^ hmg^ ioivvm to 4^reUk tad in ivvBi^-^lgkyt J[«Q§r 
toviui to 4Mtbla, tht «QO0titMMiei0(k jSTMr I a^ |i«iu midwbmms 
when tha fiiatf <• .c ciw u i ANba a fly m dmblad ^ trekM bf 4yii Aist 4o£ 

«p wiell «M4ili it altoipetlMMr. J^iTot only if it iMTWiMtit ii ditotfijl 
b ttoe ^a>et> ii wty we , the prftiei»t^»mtitiMip<y, i j^ dwil ag dl 4ihr 
Moqier^ a»^ aU ^e iateUii^Bnioe of th# (iiae, viftuU k^ 4i8flaio»> 
«UMd wiit^iit • fnofpeot ^ tifttpp, ««d tbiA I wotfauae t^ timdp 
would be a very f^r^ ^riL 

^ Uk MMined hje^etf •poaJMria fiwroiHr ^di» Ml], 4fcat w^es. it 
fafSM iiie iMi^tor «r|1 W ^e^lM &r e^^r, ai4 that M^ 
iMM ^hme terribb liaioiM of ygynur f fipom witbunl; winidb «l 
a lwy i cmyuMd v:pme4> ^htto^fi^ immd ei Ae rnigmwini. But 

iMip io wake « «t«i^ «t i^f I«ook At A# Mmibi^ «^^ 
iidi £10 franohtfe. Ikiok at tlibe laabl^ work, w Iwiwo ■rocfc: i 
tihe BCoiMia of Qfwmonp bus parf^ifoed wi<ibip tfiafti thijB^P*£f» jt 
Jit baa nen«ed mtrj kn^W/n^om oi tk^ m»r^^ it hu0O9fimd Mar 

ifciDg tJMt wag iK)jai^bwped of, evQgjthi^g timt Ji«d -giKww jtiitiaatafBt 
Jns iMffii tMiohti witik am9em» md mii^mtMm. igr ^ mBmi}Wf 
hukL Amd i» gaeb a poi«t Jsiifveifcage am(wyi»Wi>ti btwn ^wriaJL 
Abat whim geitUncMA'CMne to argiKe tbis fitfialiw, 4ynd dp«ll in Amr 
y wno r to get mp a pnuetwial ^ciievwoAe, tiaer inil in sugfeatwg ^rmm 
«ne. Tbe «avem ilouMf ofCoBMnoofl t}Mt M^^at^ioAe th^ftelbiVR 
AiH iMine mtrhtmii 'Mq^otte Wiiirii)alk«d, «»t jMane^ ui t)»e «0Vfi» 
Meaterias dttring wbidk tifae Bri^itb PvlkNttont Jmb «KMte4t biiti» 
tiiewiLol^hiAtoryfof Mppes^kMi¥ei«Membtie8. ff tbo ISl^iiw>nliw 
ttUMftot irniniaip item agaiiM^ «uob «|iMok« M w« JuHRe hmmfi 
io^dsf:, wdnat .dbaaee biMre we of ffumtsmmg any ^otibier irmAi$^ 
if i hato FiarP It isMiai^y ridieuftoui to sq^p^mb tbat wa oonld-d^^m. 
19fe0 tln^ it '&ied frtMntbe mom^ul iktit the JEtowaiw abifidnniiii|f jim 
qpuwrton, eonieott to take up ajaotker joot fGOM^Mwdi^b jwrt jp 
jtvon^ on tbe road !to ^uaiveveaL tufin^^. Ail that jcm #» 40 4«> 
«m06ttie €T)Qry thJM, ipechaps to lay 4^ fouAdatioa <cf a m»ai <iipta 
ilion, because people, whea they i^4 that M«(ietJ»i«|^,eaii hei 
wiith }iti\e trouble, will be Honeouraged to aafc &r a gond daal 
In eand^ur I am bound io add that two aaawem ha^ be^aa ^ _ 
jetted. It fli «^d that the woiskiag ckises wili not ant tof irtiwr 
jUcertioiis are ^^^ery cheap on eueh aubjectit, but l^ok «t th^ jiiaba- 
^tlitm. If yaa hKfe a lai^ infuakm of ^otot Inaa^^ -woiikii^g 
^a&aea, they ^iU g]peedil^ beoeane the aioat jaumevoraa^aUiB m fe^Ktff 
faoDstitueney . Is it posaible fto suppoae that in «tho ftfaaaatiaMa-IV 
«ociei^« w.iUi the widely eonducted operationa .of 4ie fVMilf Mltf 
public diaoasaioas on enwry aubje<^, jd^e working ckmmiiosi/fiiing 
Temain ia ignoraaee of r^ir power F You oamipt 4raftt fttiMi lifce 
q»iga OP ca^ie, or >Uke Cwwan's fteai, ''which, if tb«!r ihad bAaa 
nuwauttoas, mo»id Jiavieimshad him mt. faf hadL^ Xw kftowwerr 
ff«li ihrttfthey «qUyL«Ma poise«a Ok? ieap0t af IIm^ 



Hiim viutt m to pf^ewi them from «mg itF l¥ihat m» Ike 
■wtBlkat you propose? It aDpeara to me ^luit aotliiai: ««t )w 
s mtmMett, looking to the peeoiiar nailnre of the vovkmf cJmgiH, 



that m POM&nir a ImU siioh ae ib now pvopoMd yos toice iwmj dke 
y B Mw ipt i power from property wtd imtetteirt^ tmi mr* it to 4iiie 
'mMkvdie wim li^ on veekij wages. I sm mive Ae Hmmt wiH 
<«ltno with XDO 4httt it is ^ue of hnrnsa saiuM as of mtfisr iUogi, 
• itet aggve^km mid crjstalliaaiioii am stpsng jost in fajopoiiioA 
4H tlm nxdeoules ase auauto. The oonsciouaiiem of kiidtFidual wealp- 
lisss makes pemons agiengtie together, and sowheee as thatuipaliP 
«o stooBg at ia the lowest olasaes of tocietgr. liTothrngtssosnemadt- 
«hie amoDg the worinaig clsesee of fioglaiMl as their iatoiaae tem- 
^eacy to aseooiato aad oigaaiae for <he puroose of astahtiihwig 
twaafi t oluhs, oimL to maice prorisioii for aioKoeas aad M a|ps. 
SSmso assooiatioBS os»e exiatdi^^ ibr prsiaeworthf ohjeeto, o&s might 
•ap p ose that thay wookL emd tbeie. B«t do. Gnee haimg lostoh 
Jished the pitodple of association, this hsa been used & wttf 
•^^SareBt purposes. IW working elasses -s^ot kaii o rs ly mo 
Moaos the heat or wisest aaneog thein,--and to tthose moa &ef 
mibiait with a diociliily whioh wonUL be admirarUe were it mat per- 
'Ipstoatod and enforoed by the iteiga of terror ht^t op maeng them- 
«^es. It is, I ecmtond, tmposaihSe to belief^ tkm^ th« asme 
naehmery whieh is at ppssent brou|^ iato ^ay m e^meotioai witii 
strikes would oofc be applied by de woricW daases to palitiosl 
furpases. It is so in America. It ie aaid, * Oh, but though wo ane 
-to hare an iBorease of d«mocrartie power, we shadl also heme aail- 
-fpUffds;' and Mr. AiiU and Lord Orey, the phalosopber and the 
stoiftfawia, ha^re bosied fhemsehcs in iiurentiBg thoae aafeguavds. 
I osa faaffiy no oaaploymeDt 2Dore wor^ of tirn pb^osofd^r a»d 
'Ototosmaa diMi the imrention of safegnante sgaixiet demoeraey ; hiiit 
I mm ftoiey no ompftoymcet km worthyof either statesmen or pluib- 
aadber than eamweiliiLg as to gire a loose rein to demoeraey, in 
oaoer that we may see whether we eannot ^et hade wiiat we imvte 
igvDsn da another way. Besides, coneader how 4his is %riAia]^ with e 
gfiaat qoestion. if we make these ooneesBiens to the apirit of idemo- 
ttPKCf, are the genttosQen who kad the desaocnatio party« awd Hhe 
pmrsona who make «p the maas of that party* so eiMy as to mikimr 
themselves to be tricked out of the fruits of their victory by »a'few 
ivaaapainemt dodges ? Thtc question as, ape wie midcing euch eonces- 
mofts -as are nequired to meet €ej praotaeal grtewinee^^ Th9i> me 
««ght to ^, and no nare. By aatepting the flneaaure before os we 
may he embioHmg questions of high State pohcy, upon the issue of 
whaehidepend ^Gste destinies of this great oonntry and the happivass 
lof coantieBs geneeatioDB. The only practieal mode of dof^i^ w^ 
^is Mestian is to guide omr leouxae thy ^e light of mqaenomie, 
gaa&sd from what fam been done da ibnaer timea — afbore ai^w o«r 
«w«ieewntry, the.gBsatararae«f ^aoedommmdof happineat. 
^lmaau>tm)mgtoin&0t on ttha fiouas sm «assy nn the BiaMi 
a;; hnt ihis I wifl«toto,i(iiat It as ike laastHBrn^ptieated 
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probably that the world erer saw. The number and rwrietj of 
interests, and the manner in which these are entwined with each 
other, serve to make np a moat curions piece of mecha nism , 
which, in practice, well confirms the preeept which Aristotle laid 
down 2,000 years a^o, in the words, ' Happy and well goTemed 
tiiose states whose middle part is strons and the extremes weak.' 
That description well embodies the leading merit of our constita- 
tion. Are we prepared to do away with a system of soch tried 
«nd tested efficiency as no other conntry was ever happy enoo^k 
to possess since the world was a world, and to substitute for it a 
form of gOTcmment with which we are well acquainted — ^that of 
clear democracy P I am no proscriber of democracy. In America it 
answers its purpose yery well ; in states like those of Grreece it may 
haye been do^irable ; but for England in its present state of deyelop- 
ment and ciyilization to make a step in the direction of democracy 
appears to me the strangest and wildest proposition that was ever 
broached by man. The good goyemment which America enjoys 
under her democracy is absolutely unattainable by England und^r 
a democracy, and for this reason,— America in her boundless and 
fertile lands has a resource which removes and carries off all the 
peccant political humours of the body politic. The wealth whieh 
America possesses is 'of a kind which America did not make, and 
which she cannot destroy ; it is due to the boundless beneficence of 
the Giver beside whose works those undertaken and executed by the 
human race side into insignificance. The valleys even of the Nile, 
the Tigris, and the Eupmutes, seem ridiculousljr small when com* 

1>ared with the valley of the Mississippi, which it has been calca- 
ated would afford residence to 240,000,000 of people, without over- 
crowding. No tumtdt, no sedition, can ever destroy these natural 
advantages. But what is our property hereP It is the fabric of 
the labour of generations, raised slowly and withiDfinite toil, and to 
continue it, it is indispensable that it should rest on secure founda- 
tions. In America nobody covets land, because he can get as much 
as he likes there for less money than would represent the trouble 
of kicking anybody else out of his holding, nxxt here the case is 
different. Once introduce the American system of government 
here, and the mighty fabric of English prosperity would vanish 
immediately. 

"And now I solemnly ask the Liberal party to pass in review their 
own position with regard to this question. They have to make 
their choice on the fate which shall befall this particular bill, with 
the full knowledge that a general election is to follow. And I ask 
whether it is to go forth that the party of liberality and progress 
in this country does or does not for the future cast in its lot and 
identify its fortunes with that particular form of government called de- 
mocracy, which has never yet been the government of this country P 
I view this, however, as a question between progress and retrogres- 
sion. So far from beHeving that democracy would aid the progress 
of the State, I am satisfied it would impede it. Its political economy 
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is not tliat of Adam Smith, and its theories widely differ from those 
which the intelligent and clear-headed working man would adopt 
did lus daily avocation gyre him leisure to instruct himself. I have 
had the great happiness to see almost e?erydiing done by the 
decisions of this House that I thought should be carried into effect, 
and I hare full confidence in the progress of societjr to a degree in- 
calculable by us, and by the application of sound principles Siat the 
happiness and prosperity of mankind may be still further aug- 
mented. But for the very reason that I look forward to and hope 
for this amelioration, I regard as one of the greatest dangers 
with which the country can be threatened, a proposal to subvert the 
existing order of things, and to transfer power from the hands of 
proper^, industry, and intelligence, and to place it in the hands of 
men whose whole life is necessarily occupiea in daily struggles for 
existence. I earnestly hope — and it is the object I have in view — 
that I may have done something to pick this question out of the 
slough of despond in which it has wallowed. The great Liberal 
party may be presumed to know its own business better than I do* 
I venture, however, to make this prediction, that if they do unite 
their fortunes with the fortunes of Democracy, as it is proposed 
they should do in the case of this measure, they will not fail iu one 
of two things — if they fail in carrying this measure they will ruin 
l^eir party, and if they succeed in carrying this measure they will 
ruin tneir country." 



Cbnsoriouskess.— CeDsorionsness is mostly born of a profoand ignorance of 
onr own weakness. In things in which we hate not onraelves been pat to the 
test, we fancy oorselves strong, and we seldom make allowance for those who, 
nnder trial in these things, have given way. Nobody bat one who knows the 
power of temptation ongbt to be relentless and harsh in his condemnation of those 
who have been worsted by it — and he who has the best right to blame, does 
80, if he mast, with most considerateoess. Men who have never felt what it 
is to be in other than prosperoas circamstances, and who have not the least 
idea of the extent to which the worries and straightnesses of life wear down 
the delicate perceptiveness of the moral sense, are seldom able to make allow- 
ances for the shortcomings and bfiPences of those whose lot is one of incessant warfare 
with threatening evils. They are not able. It is not to be imputed to them 
in the way of blame, bat simply as the want of a capacity. They who have had 
some of the fresh bloom of their self-complacency rnbbed off in their hard and 
incessant scramble for a bare living are instinctively aware of this, and seldom 
give their confidence to men whose whole existence seems to them to have been 
bat one prolonged snmmer. They do not,^ becanse they cannot God himseU 
has toachingly appealed to this characteristic of oar common natare, and, to 
. draw oat oar trast in perfect goodness, has appointed for as a High Priest ' 
who, " in that He himself has saffered, being tempted, is able also to saccoar - 
them that are tempted.""— Edwabd Miall. 



Qauyli. LoiMliMk: Ciiaj^uk aod Balk 
(second notice.) 

Svvni limBdMd pttfrn of CavS^i^'ft wntiat^wviting to iri^OffMM^^ 
vlHiof««, sad Tifid,— flio^ eatt tfaaifc be takea oy avf bnrnaD: ^)tlo«rii^ 
is ft lraiiidr0(^ pnt of 1A» said ipaeeP aad y«l the wtinrinl 
destiny Msigns tkialv aAd thai only, to oar note a«d Botie» of tlii» 
contente of ttidt notable book. Beaffitanee ia Tani, and buma d 
it not to Tan^oiab tiie iintaaqmshaUe, bat to do the rec^^ainta 
tke int^t* Beaders will ragard our taak aa aot a Hf^t one» 
w31, perbaipa, in jui^eo aak tkamaelrea^ What wo«M iar hove datt« 
iiader the sa«e kaiovabilittaa P It may mom easy thoa to geaAiMC 
''tile fttB thunder" of thia aonn^Dg history, bu^ it ta not^ Stift 
W» believe 1^ atnh an abatraet aa has bean sai bafora tha yfiadww 
vh!^ is to be set, iMrf be aaefnl in many ways ; if ik little alse^ "ftA 
in thia^ — as an Irti$x J^rum of the matnial to be found in thia wanh^ 
which has given to the life of Frederick the Great aa maa^r pafO^ 
as there are years in the chronology of time from the birth of 
Christianity to the present day. 

The sixth volume commencea with ".Book XX. Friedrich is not 
to be overwhelmed ; the Seven Years* War gradually ends, 26th 
April, 1760— 15th February, 1763 ;" and with Chapter Ist. " The 
fifth oampaign opens }" for " there were yet, to the world's aur* 
]»iBe and regret, three campaigns of this war ; but the oajnpm'gw 
1760, whi(4 we are now upon, was what tNroduced or rend^fea poa» 
sible the other two ; — waa the crisis of them, and is now the mi^ 
cm» that can require mneh narration ftoa. ua here." It ia ia this 
caMpaign, though not tiQ to on in it, that ike long lime doe»ptovi» 
to hare a turning, and the fortune of war recovers its old impar^al 
form. " What remains of the once terrible affair, through cam- 
paigns sixth and seventh, is like a race between spent horses, Httle 
to be said of it in comparison. Campaign 1760 is the last of anf* 
outward eminence or greatness of events." Friedrich was alwa^ 
famed fcnr his marches ; but this year they exceed aU calculation 
and example—" dona with soeh dexterity, rapidity, and inexhauati* 
blaeontrivance and ingenuity aa overset the schemes of his enemiaa 
ag»n aoid again, and made Ma own army aquivalant in eiaet to 
theiw." 

" Priedrieh's taak this year is to defend Sasony ; Prince Bann 
hating undertaken the Busnians — ^Frinoo Henri and 'Foxufout tha • 
Russians and Silesia." A series of ingenious manoeuvrings residt ; 
but nothing decisive is done; hence, in Chapter 2ad, "F rl ed iict 



nm 

tiSy 9lli, it is MM * aLefg&&iPrm6Mi tluie Medvldi pMi, tMnnig 
Ifei wilder WftHihMlte t6pay«l«fvy, thrcr^sftf DiMSy Ldodon, La^^ 
#mffeod7, owl lit tM» 8tran}fe m sttMiMi mttOimt, One of tto 
illMl fiHits tft%f don^."* '* Oii^ ot the npdM mi, tto«t toiotw 
ii«gei MyiHiite ett r^ootd. IFiHefd E«n>^ witlk Mtoariskafnt^ «s* 
f«^Mi«jry nA^fstioft, hotitxr." " DftfidttuflAto Friedridi hm smmU 
lldtkifl^ of lhm6m, theit T i^^^ ftl^ tkes#MffkMklw mwoMirtiii^ 
bot, fl^tstf iiMtrelkitigs, mid iiup«ylLtifiMfi «i«rtlofltrkiiV0 i* lie Mt«ni« 
fttt to MMmm dotrntrr pOM*e(f ihm if h«lKid MAt0d-^Fo«|Ti#« kwl^ 
Cffiii^ xOttttfier^. *^ Thtm id tlie sotttbetA key of Siltiia . . * . 
lOBt lo f'ritfdfklk Ibr tbe Unt tisi^ But in C%«pter Sfd wv b»f» 
«i(0 *" Bikttle i»f Leigiiitz^r iii ^adtiuft to wM(^ FfMrkh iv MkmMl 
f9 ^ ft ttodtri Aloidesyftppointed to oonf^o&l T«rtartM ilte)f,aad be 
fftfeoriouir oter ilM) tlMe-lM*ded dog. Daob, LftO^, LoimIo»4 oomiig 
Ml yaa iftam l Ute& A Bfy ofen-motitMd, im a ^nmdwMa TsfteriMi 
doif.** Sowetev, " Mliifet in tk# nedgkbomiioad ol Leifiiilt do«f 
eume, !EVid&f flioniiitf , 15tii AMiit, 17^/'-^'' Pfttn ia th« Jttci«r 
fegioA, 0i^eft Of ei|^ ttilen tfouth ; L*^ about Q^iidhng, at ter «• 
icmllt«W<iC ; London hfntnten JtB6hkeiiSov§ Mid EoiMhwite, ttottli* 
^wstirttrdJ* ** Vkat Ciseimchtf, wilk m addiliotial H060 to rMr of 
tfOttdoD, k Mfltiiilly etomiaa Oder at Avtiis^ wxlh an ejre to jtime« 
tiiMi, fii«driclt do&§ not mat t»ll to-movrcw." '* We wo noir 
Witlidtt rMeb of ft notable paonge of wir/'^'* dO^OOO (not to txnmt 
O^ifmielMf and liig 84,000) WftteMng: rotind ont 3O,)0oa" <' By five 
#docl: tbe battle, tMs London pftil; of it, ira» qtatite oter ; Londoaa 

g5/)00) irreridn^ kimeelf agaifiit FHedifk^'a lefl wisf (tay half of 
« BJtmf, Mome 15,000) in mch eonelne^ manner/' "Never did 
mA ft luidt befifi Friedyicb befE>ye oir irften Ke wai olinifinff on 
the edge of ilippety ftbysees ,' }m path bardly a foot'e breadth, hgn 
AMmieff and avalanebee banging found on every eide 9 min iil:^ier 
ftt no ttoment of bii life; and here is preeisdiy the ^ini^ minolo 
whiiili wfti neoded to Mve him. Partfy by aeeident^ too, tbe beat 
of niftttftgement er&inted by tbe Itckiest of aoeidenti*" " Thoa waa 
^ bradtittg d Friedrich'n imprisonnient in tbe deadly rook laby^ 
rintbi J tbii gncoeii at Leignita delivered him into free field <»iea 
m(fte. 

'* In Ckantdr 4^ wa iee " Dssm in irre«tk with Friedridi in the 
flSkiian hms," and '^tbonsandfold latarehinge, manodovringflr 
aeiaiilts^ stMfiaale, Bndden faeing » aboat (retreat changed to 
adtftnce)." Then " the Susfttans make a raid on Berlin, lot reMef 
<rf Dattn and their own behoof (October ^— lath, 1760)," vividly 
datcribed, tiion^h not vividly Sone, "A coitty bnainess to Beriia^. 
lo ^e king, and to tiie poor harriod eonntry. To Beritn bombaMh 
ment of ten hontb; alarm of disonrsive siege wovke in the environa 
ftr it^ daya; Ibreisn yoke far three daya; loit money to tka 
affiotdtttt above stated (ih75,000) t what Iom in wotmd to body oa 
to peaee of niittd> or whether a^ lots tiiat wajy, nobody hen 
aoonted.'' Whereon we paie, i& U^^t 6tk» to the ** Battk of 
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Torgan," wiiioh is gained after tliree bouts in tlie day and one in 
the night-time — tJl described in spectacnlarly graphic speech — ^and 
here is " a campaign gone to water again. On the war-tneatre it is» 
on the sudden, a total change of scene." " The Bussians, on sound 

* of Torgau» shouldered arms, and made off for Poland. Daxm, for 
his own share, went to Vienna this winter, in need of surgery and 
other things." ** Torgau was Daun's last battle, and what is more^ 
to the joy of readers and their editor here, was Friedrich's last, so 
that the two remaining campaigns may be condensed to an extreme 
defpree ; and a few chapters more will deliver us altogether £rom 
this painful element." " In fact, the hu^e war henceforth b^^ 
everywhere, or ever3rwhere except in Pitt's department of it, to 
burn lower like a lamp with the oil getting done, and has less dt 
brilliancy than formerly ;" — " and mostly the reader's imagination 
left to conceive for itself those intricate strategies and endless 
manoDUvrings on the Dimmel and the Dill, on the Ohur river and 
the Schwalm and the Lippes, or wherever the]^ may be, with small 
help from a wearied editor." Chap. 6th describes for us '* Winter 
quarters, 1760-61." " A melancholy little event, which afterwards 
proved unexpectedly unfortunate for Friedrich had happened ia 
England ten day^s before the battle of Torgau. Sat., 25th Oct.» 
17(^, George Ii.» poor old gentleman, suddenly died. He was in 
his seventy-sevenui year; feeble, but not feebler than usual." 
** Saturday, by sunrise, he was on foot ; took his cup of chocolate, 
inquired about the wind, and the chances of mails arriving; opened 
his window, said he would have a turn in the gardens, the morning 
being so fine. It was now between seven and eight. The val^ 
then withdrew with the chocolate apparatus, but had hardly shut 
the door when he heard a deep sigh and fall of something, billet of 
wood from the fire, thought he, upon which, hurrying back, he 
found it was the king, who had dropped from his seat, as if in at- 
tempting to ring the bell. Xing said faintly, ' Call Amelia,' and 
instantly died. Poor deaf Amelia (Friedrich's old love, now grown 
old and deaf) listened wildly for some faint sound from those lips 
now mute for ever. George II. was no more ; his grandson George 
III. was now king." " Poor old George had stood by his Pitt, by 

' his Ferdinand, with a perfect loyalty at all turns ; and been de- 
voted heart and soul and breeches pocket to completely beating 
Bourbon's oppressive ideas out of Bourbon's head; A Httle facC 
but how important then and there !" After a jotting on anti-Pitt 
pamphleteering we are told that Friedrich's writer in the Apel 
house at Leipzig '* is of cheerfuUer character than we might imagine. 
Endless sore business he doubtless has, of recruiting, financiering, 
watching, and providing, which grows more difficult vear by. year; 
but he has subordinates that work to his signal, and unorganized 
machinery for business such as no other man. And solacements 
there are withal ; his books he has about him, welcomer than ever 
in sach seasons; friends too, he is not solitary, nor neglectftd of 
resources." " He had in vacant intervals a great deal or commun-^ 
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ing with the famed of Leipzig UniverBity ; this or other famed Pro- 
fessor — Winkler, Emeste Gottsched again, and others, coming to 
give account, each for himself, of what he professed to be teaching 
in the world." An account follows of Frederick's interview wim 
Gellert, and of his " Di^ogue with G«n. Saldem," in which last 
we find *' an absolute king and commander-in-chief, and of such an 
absolute type in both characters getting flat refosal once in his life 
(this once only, so far as I know), and now he takes it." In Chap. 
7th the sixth campaign opens : '' camp of Bunzelwitz." " Frederick 
had been raising new Free-corps people, been recruiting, refitting, 
and equipping with more diligence than ever ; and in spite of the 
almost impossibilities, has two armies on foot, some 96,000 men in 
all, for defence of Saxony and of Silesia; Henri, to undertake 
Saxony versus Daun ; Silesia, with Loudon and the Bussians, to be 
Frederick's heavier share." "Essentially it fell almost all to 
Frederick's share ; and turned out as little decisive on him as any 
of its foregoers. The one memorable part of it now is Frederick's 
encampment at Bunzelwitz, which diet not occur till four months 
after Frederick's appearance in the field.'* "Bunzelwitz, a poor 
village, celebrated ever since in war annals." " 25,000 spades and 
picks are at work, under such a field-engineer as there is not in the 
world when he takes to that employment. At all hours, night and 
day, 25,000 of them ; half the army asleep, other half, digging, 
wheeling, shovelling ; plying their utmost, and constant as Time 
himself ; these, in three days, will do a great deal of spade work. 
Batteries, redoubts, big and little, spare not for digging. Here is 
ground for cavalry too ; post tbem here, there, to bivouac should 
our batteries be unfortunate. Long trenches there are, and also 
short; batteries conmianding every ingate, and under them are 
mines." " All round, in huge half-moon, on the edge of the hills 
over there, six or more miles from Zeithen, lie the angry enemies ; 
Austrians south and nearest about Kunzendorf and Freyberg, Bus- 
sians are on the top of Striegau hills." "This of Bunzelwitz is 
Frederick's last card." "Punctual as mathematics, at a given 
hour of the afternoon, tents are all struck ; tents and furniture, 
■ field swept clear ; and the 50,C00 in their places wait under arms. 
!Next morning, nothing having fallen out, the tents come back, 
and so on day after day." " The poor men are terribly tired of this 
work : such bivouacking, packing, impacking ; and continual wait- 
ing for the tug of battle which never comes." " No Prussian, from 
Frederick downwards, had doubted but the attack would be the 
grand upshot and fiery consummation of these dark, continual hard- 
ships and nocturnal watchings." And thus, on the twentieth morn- 
ing, Sept. 16th, this strange business terminates " without a shot 
or a movement." " One huge peril handsomely staved away, though 
so many others impend." " Frederick stayed at Bunzelwitz above a 
fortnight;" and thereafter follows the narrative "of Ferdinand's 
battle of Vellinghausen (a poor little moony hamlet in Paderborn 
county, near the south or left bank of the Lippe river)," 15th and 
1865. 2 H 
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16tii July ; and tlie campaign 1761 — in wkich Ferdinand was sac- 
oeasfol. ** The third siege of Oolberg ** next occupies attention. 
** Dut now we must return to Bunzeiwitz, and Sept. 25th, in head- 
quarters there/' whence we start to Chap. 8ch, in which we learn 
how *' Loudon pounces upon Sohweidnttz, one night, last of Sept., 
1761." *' The capture of Schweidnitz cost Loudon about 1,400 
men ;* and ail this was a trifle compared to the shock it has brought 
on Frederick's Silesiau afikirs. For in present circumstances it 
amounts to the actual conquest of a large portion of Silesia ; and, 
lor the lirst time, of a real prospect of finishing the remainder next 
year. It is judged to ha^e been the hardest stroke Frederick had 
m the course of this war. Chap. 9th gires an account ot ** Traitor 
Warkotsch,'* "the superlative of scoundrels," who planned the 
capture or assassination of Frederick. He was discoyered, but 
escaped and '' died at £aab (this side of the furthest comer of 
Turkey) in 1769." In Chap. 10th we have " Frederick in Breslau," 
who " has news from Petersburg." ** France is bankrupt, starviDg, 
passionate for peace ; English Bate nothing like so ill to treat witli 
as Pitt ; to Austria no more subsidies from France. The war is 
waxing feeble not on Frederick's side only, like a flame short of 
fuel. This year it must go out ; Austria will hate to kill Frederick 
this year, it at all." Accounts follow thereafter of Pitt's resigna- 
tioui the Bourbon family compact, a tifl' between Frederick and his 
brother Henry ; then *• bright news from St. Petersburg (certain), 
Jan. 19th, which grow ever brighter, and become a star of day 
for Frederick;" this is **that the implacable, imperial woman, 
if^me Catin du Nord, is verily dead." ** Peter III., who succeeded, 
has long been privately a sworn friend and admirer of the king ; 
and hastens noc too slowly as the king had feared, but far the re- 
verse, to make that known to all mankmd." ** The ardent Czar ad- 
yances towards Frederick with arms flung wide." " Peace over all 
the I^orth, peace and more is now, Frederick's strangling imbroglio, 
wide as the world has ebbed to man's height ; dawn of day has 
ripened into sunrise for Frederick ; the way out is now a thing 
credible and visible to him." After the story of Czar Peter's mur- 
der in Chap. 11th, the seventh campaign opens — the chief point in 
which is the storming of Burkersdorf heights, *' still famous in the 
annals of war ; reckoned by all judges a beautiful plan beautifully 
executed, and once more a wonaeriul achieving of what s^^emed the 
impossible when it had become the indispensable. One of Frede- 
ricic's prettiest feats, and the last of his notable performances in 
this war." This done, ''to Frederick himself a siege of Schweid- 
nitz is now free ; Schweidnitz his, the Austrians wSl have to quit 
biiesia," and hence, with Chap. 12th, comes '* Siege of Schweidnitz : 
seventh campaign ends." Of Austrian flghting in Silesia this 
proved to be the last m the present controversy, which has endured 
so long ;" this followed by " a stunning blow, battle of Freyberg 
(Oct. ;i9th). Prince Henry's sole battle, and the last of this war." 
This brings us to Chap. 13th, ** Peace of Hubertsburg." « Feb. 
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6ih, the trio (Fritsoh, CoUenbach, Hertzbur^) at Hubertsberg got 
their preliminaries signed. On the tenth day thereafter the treaty 
itself was signed and sealed." Feb. 15th, ** the seven years* war 
was completely finished ;'* a war which, " in regard to the military 
arts and virtues," " has as yet for facnlty and performance had no 
rival, nor is likely soon to have." " Prussia has gone through its 
fire-baptism to the satisfaction of gods and men, and is a nation 
henceforth." "Wednesday, March 30th, Frederick drives to the 
Schloss of Berlin. Goes straight to the queen's apartment ; queen, 
princesses, and court, all home triumphantly some time ago ; sups 
there with the queen's majesty and those bright creatures— beau- 
tiful supper, had it consisted only of cresses and salt, and behind 
it, sound sleep to us under our own roof-tree once more." 

In Book iXI. we reach the " afternoon and evening of Frede- 
rick's life" (1763—1786), and have Chap. 1, " prefatory." " There 
remain to Frederick twenty-three more years of life." ** On the 
grand world's theatre the curtain has fallen for a new act :" " the 
French Revolution — that universal burning up as in hell-fire of 
human shams;" " there is the thing for all men to mark, and to study 
and scrutinize, as the strangest thing they ever saw." Chap. 2 shows 
us the " repairing of a ruined Prussia," " mostly over in 1766; till 
which date specifically, and in a looser sense till 1770, that may be 
considered as his main business." We have next an ** Obituary in 
Frederick's circle tiU 1771." " Hour striking after hour on the 
horologe of time, intimating how the afternoon moves, and that 
night was coming." Is the world becoming all a mausoleum, then? 
— nothing of divine in it but the tombs of vanished loved ones? 
Chap. 3 teUs us of " Troubles in Poland." ** Oh, bloodiest picture 
in tne book of time," &c., given pithily and satirically ; whereon 
follows Chap. 4, "Partition of Poland," the material facts of 
which being rehearsed, there follows, in Chap. 6, " a chapter of mis- 
cellanies," an intermezzo of great interest-, of a desultory sort and 
much information. Chap. 6 treats of " the Bavarian war " — " a 
thing called Bavarian succession war," "which occupied, at a pitch 
of tension and anxiety foreign to him, for a long tim**, fifteen 
months of Frederick's old age (January, 1778— March, 1779), and 
filled all Europe round him and it in an extraordinary manner." 
" In short, Frederick, who had gained nothing for himself but such 
infinity of outlay in all kinds, never saw such a coil of human 
follies and cupidities before; and had to exhaust his utmost 
patience, submit to new losses of his own, and try all his dexterities 
m pig-driving, overjoyed at last to get out of it on anv terms. 
Outlay of Frederick is about £2,000,000, and above 10,000 men's 
lives (his own narrowly not included), with censures, criticisms, 
botherations without end." " Combined cost counted to have been 
in sum £4,350,000 and 20,0<X) men's lives." Chap. 7 contains an 
account of Miller Arnold's Lawsuit — an affair of which we gained 
our earliest knowledge in one of our old logics — Kir wan's, we think, 
—and which deserves perusal. Chap. 8 gives us " The Forsten- 
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buad; Frederick's last yeaps/' " Furstenbund, or general con- 
federation of German princes, Prassia atop, to forbid peremptorily 
that the laws of the Eeich be infringed. Fnrstenbuna : this ia the 
victorious summit of Frederick's public history, towards which all 
his efforts tended daring these five years :" glipipses of Frederick's 
private life then folio «r. In Chap. 9 we have the last scene of all 
in life's eventful history — ^^'Frederick's last illness and death-" 
"Poor Frederick, afflicted with asthma, dropsy, erysipelas, continued 
want of sleep. For many months past he has not been in bed, but 
sitB day and night in an easy chair, unable to get breath except in 
that posture." " The Inevitable came. Strutski, to save the sing 
from iiustling down, as he always did, into the comer of his chair, 
when, with neck and chest bent forward, breathing was impossible, 
at last took the king on his knee, kneeling on the ground with his 
other knee for the purpose — king's right arm round Striitski's neck, 
Striitski's left arm round the king's back, and supporting his other 
shoulder; in which posture the faithful creature, for above two 
hours, sat motionless till the end came. Within doors all is 
silence except this breathing ; around it the dark earth silent, 
above it the silent stars. At twenty minutes past two the breathing 
paused, wavered, ceased. Frederick's battle is fought out ; instep 
of suffering and sore labour, here is now rest, Thursday morning, 
17th August, 1786, at the dark hour just named. On the 31st May 
last this king had reigned forty -six years. He has lived, counts 
Eodenbeck, 74 years, 6 months, and 24 days" — "hitherto the 
last of the kings !" 

The Pilgrim*s Progress. By John Bunyan. 
London : Elliot Stock. 

No critical estimate of the noblest sacred prose allegory is re* 
quired from any modem pen, any more than of the great secular 
counterpart of it for popularity, — " Robinson Crusoe." Ages have 
only increased, not lessened their reputation. The ingenious 
dreamer merits the admiration of this sinful world for so — , 

" Turning the common dust . . ' ;. ^'7 " 

Of servile opportunity to gold, '"^'^ '•* * ^'" ' 

Filling the soul with sentiments august, ^^^ ^'^ ^.^ 
The tJeautiful, the brave, the holy, and the j^"-''^^^- ' 

The publishers of this edition have done their best to speed the 
glory and usefulness of Bunyan. In this edition the entire work 
\A to be had in two parts of thirty-two pages each, for a penny per 
part ; complete, stitcned, for twopence; or in limp cloth for sixpence, 
it is intended as a special ISunaay school edition of this' vision of 
iJie Cnristian life. 
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St. John^s Junior Literary Society, 
— The fourth anDiutl soiree of this 
sooiecj was held ia St. John's School, 
LiYerpooI, May Ist, 1865. Aboat 160 
pemoDS sat down to an excellent tea, &c. 
The Rev. Thomas Whalley, M.A., occu- 
pied the chair. He remarked how 
thoroughly successful the society had 
been, — recommended the members to 
'persevere in the good work they had 
begnn, for success was certain to attend 
their efforts. The rev. chairman called 
upon Mr. W. A. fiollis to read a 
prologue, composed by one of the mem- 
bers. It was excellent. Mr. W. John- 
son next presented **A Literary Bou- 
quet/* in an admirable address. Mr. 
Kalph fi. Eiiley then read '*What 
!Next?*' — an amusing paper on the 
Acclimatisation Society. Mr. T. Ked- 
raoud told an *' Attic Story," which was 
approved, and Mr. T. Dunlop spoke on 
** Epitaphs" in a manner at onue grave 
and laughable. Dialogues were recited 
by various members. An important 
feature in the soiree was the presenta- 
tion of a prize offered by a lady on 
" The bes>t way to develop in children 
respect for their parents." Two were 
so good tnat some difficulty was felt in 
deciding. To obviate this the rev. 



chairman gave a second prize. The 
first was won by Mr. R. B. Killey, and 
the second by Mr. T. Killey. The pro- 
gramme was closed by sn address from 
the president of the society, B. H. 
Grindley, Esq., about the objects and 
success ot the society : at the dose he 
said that at the next annual soiree 
three -prizes would be awarded. The 
secretary (T. Killey) having moved a 
vote of thanks to the rev. chairman 
for his kindness in presiding, the meet- 
ing was brought to a close. On the 
following Thursday evening the mem- 
bers presented to their much-respected 
president a handsomely bound and beau- 
tifully illustrated copy of ** Goldsmith's 
Works," with the following inscription 
illuminated inside: — " Presented to Mr. 
H. B. Grindley, by the members of the 
St. John's Junior Literary Society, as a 
small token of. their esteem and regard 
for his valuable services as president 
of the society." He thanked the mem- 
bers much for the unexpected gilt from 
them, and for the confidence they had 
in him as president. Mr. Grinuley is 
indefatigable in nis endeavours to stir 
up true emulation among those over 
whom he presides with such tact and 
discretion. 
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Answers to Questions. 
532. Schoolmen is the designation of 
those who held the leading places in 
thought between the ninth and litteenth 
centuries. The record begins with 
Boethius, Casaiodorus, Isodore of Se- 
ville, Bede, Egbert, John of Damascus, 
&c. We have then the Arabian schools 
— the logical works of Alkeudi; the 
scepticism of Al Gazel, and the myati? 
cisin of Eba Beliah. To this follows the 
thinking of Averroes, the speculations of 
Alcuin, the subtleties of Scolus Eri- 
gena, the dialectics of St. Anselui and 
Koscehnus, tbe nommalism of Abelard, 
the reactionary movement of the St. 
Victors, the logical reforms of Peter 



Lombard and John of Salisbury, the 
pantheism of Amaury and Dinant, the 
philosophic brilliancy of Booaventur.i 
and Thomas Aquinas j followed -by the 
labours of Ko^er Bacon, Duns Scotu^ 
Raymond LuUy, Occam, Gersom, &o 
This passed into modern thongbtthroniili 
Nicholas de Cusa, Paracelsus, Van Hel- 
mont, Telesio, Campanella, Giordano, 
Bruno, and Peter Ramus. See Brucker, 
Tennemaun, Enfield, and the French 
Dictionary of Philosophical Science; 
also article Scholastic Theology, in 
the " Peony Cyclopaedia;" Hampden's 
Thomas Aquinas in Encycl Metrop, 
&c — S. N. 
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OR, AIDS TO SELF-CULTURE. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Popb's " E88AT ON CRITICISM,'* cotUmued, 
[Of tbe permanency of the fame of ancient anthors — espeoiallj the poets; aspi- 
ration for renown.] 

''Still green with bays (47) each ancient (48) altar stands, 181 

Mbakinos of Words in Italios, as Suoobstioks fob Pabaphrasing. 
Line 181. Up to the present time wreathed; olden. 

(47) Laurel, or sweet bay, called also noble or yictor*s lanrel, was among the 
Greeks sacred to Apollo; and berry-bearing twigs of it were bound round the brows 
of victors and poets. It is used as an emblem of honour. Altars, or rather the 
images of the gods worshipped at them, were also often crowned with them. 

(48) " Greek — the shrine of the genius of the old world; as universal as our 
race, as individual as ourselves; of infinite flexibility, of indefatigable strength, 
with tbe complication and the distinctness of Nature herself, to which nothing was 
vulgar, from which nothing was excluded ; speaking to the ear like Italian, speaking 
to the mind like English; with words like pictures, with words like the gossamer 
£lm of tbe summer; at once the variety and the picturesqueness of Homer, the 
gloom and the intensity of ^schylus; not com pressed to the closest by Thucydides. 
not fathomed to tbe bottom by Plato, not sounding with all its thunders, nor lit up 
with all its ardours, even under the Promethean touch of Demosthenes! And 
Latin — the voice of empire and of war, of law and of the State; inferior to its 
half- parent and rival in the embodying of passion and in the distinguishing of 
thought, but equal to it in sustaining the measured march of history, and superior 
to it in the indignant declamation of moral satire ; stamped with the mark of an 
imperial and despotizing republic; rigid in its construction, parsimonious in its 
synonyraes ; reluctantly yielding to the flowery yoke of Horace, although opening 
glimpses of Greek- like splendour in the occasional Inspirations of Lucretius; proved, 
indeed, to the uttermost by CicerO; and by him found wanting; yet majestic in its 
bareness, impressive in its conciseness ; the true language of history, instinct with 
the spirit of nations, and not with the passions of individuals; breathing the 
maxims of the world, and not the tenets of the schools ; one and uniform in its 
air and spirit, whether touched by the stem and haughty Sallust, by the open and 
discursive Livy , by the reserved and thoughtful Tacitus. These inestimable advan- 
tages, wbich no modern skill can wholly counterpoise, are known and felt by the 
scholar alone. He has not failed, in the sweet and silent studies of his youth, to 
drink deep at those sacred fountains of all that is just and beautiful in human 
language. The thoughts and the words of the master-spirits of Greece and of 
Rome are inseparably blended in his memory; a sense of their marvellous har- 
monies, their exquisite fitness, their consummate polish, has sunk for ever in his 
heart, and thence throns out light and fragrancy upon the gloom and the annoy- 
ances of his maturer years. No avocations of professional labour will make him 
abandon their wholesome study; in the midst of a thousand cares he will find an 
hour to recur to his boyibh lessons — to re- peruse them in the pleasurable con- 
sciousness of old associations, and in the clearness of manly judgment, and to 
apply them to himself and to the worid with superier profit. The more extended 
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Above the reach of eacrikgioue hands ; 

Secure from jlameSy from envy's (A^) fiercer roffe, 

Dettrwtive war and all-involving age. (50) 

See ! from each clime the feom'S their incense bring t 185 

Bear! in a// tongues consenting Paems (51) rin^/ 

In praise so Just let every voice hejoinedf 

And fill the general choms (52) of mankind. 

Hailf 6ard^ triumphant! born in happier <2ay«.* 

Immortal heirs of universal praise^ (53) 190 

187. Commendation; well- deserved; 
united. 

188. Heighten ; nniversal. 

189. Poets; glorious; times. 

190. Deathless possessors; ananimons 
renown. 



182. Beyond ; touch, or power; unholy. 

183. Safe; fire; intenser wrath. 

184. Pernicious; time. 

185. Behold; land; cultured; homage 
ofiPer. 

186. List; every language; harmo- 
nious; resound. 



his sphere of learning in the literature of modem Europe, the more deeply, though 
the more wisely, will he reverence that of classical antiquity ; and in declining age, 
when the appetite for magazines and reviews, and the ten times repeated trash of 
the day, has failed, he will retire, as it were, within a circle of schoolfellow friends, 
and end his secular studies, as he began them, with his Homer, his Horace, and 
his Shakspere." — H. N. Coleridge's " Introductions to the Studg] of the Greek 
Classic PoetSf* General IntroducHoUy pp. 24—26. 

(49) " Envy is the grudging or receiving of pain from any accomplishment or 
advantage possessed by another. It is but an excess or excrescence of the other 
passions ((>nch as pride or avarice), or of a wish to monopolize all the good things 
of life to ourselves, which makes us impatient and dissatisfied at seeing any one 
else in possession of that to which we think we have the only fair title. Envj is 
the deformed and distorted ofi^pring of egotism ; and when we reflect on the 
strange and disproportioned character of the parent, we cannot wonder at the per- 
versity and waywardness of the child." — W. Eazlitfs " Men and Manners^^* p. 262. 

" Emulation is grief arising from seeing one's self exceeded or excelled by his 
concurrent [competitor], together with hope to equal or exceed him in time to 
come by his own ability. But envy is the same grief joined with pleasure con- 
ceived in the imagination of some ill-fortune that may befall him.*' — Eobbe's*^Euman 
Nature^*' chap, ix., p. 12, " Works" MolesworiVs edition, vol. iv., p. 45. 

(50) " Tempus edax rerum/"— Ovid's **Metam.*' xv., 234. 

(61) "Pcean. — A religious hymn, a song of triumph or praise ; a festive lyric— 
originally a song in honour of Apollo, but transitively used for hymns addressed 
to other deities, and generally to poetical eulogies in the lyric form. It is derived 
from the epithet naidv, healing, applied to Apollo." — JEschgly^^ Agamemnon" 163. 
(52) Chorus^ among the ancients, meant a band of singers and dancers, who at 
festive seasons added pomp to spectacles ; or on the stage acted as witnesses of the 
performances of tragedy or comedy, giving testimony of feelings in favour of or 
against the occurrences represented; thus interpreting to the actual spectators the 
aim of the author. In modem usage the word implies the joint performance of 
singers or musicians in the execution of any concerted piece, or the simultaneous 
muaiGal expression of similar sentiments by a tinited but mixed multitude. 
(58) " Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 

Who gave us nobler loves and noUer cares— 
The poets — who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight^ in heavenly lays I** — Wordstoorih,' 
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Whose honours with inereate qfageg grow, 

As ttrtaaufiow down — enlarging as thej/oto; 

Nations unborn joar mighfy names shall sound. 

And worlds applaud that most not yet he/bund ! 

may some spark of your celestial fire 

The last, the meanest^ of your sons itupire 

(That on weaJs wings, from far pursues your flight; 

Glows as he reads, bat trembles as he writes) 

To teach vain wits a science little known. 

To admire superior sense, and doubt their own. (54) 

BHD OF PABT HBST.* 



195 



200 



191. Fame; length of years; flourish. 

192. Rivulets descend; growing 
greater; pour along. 

193. People; glorious; utter with 
praise. 

194. Districts shout approval; disco- 
vered. 

195. Divine. 



196. Most humble; followers excite. 

197. Feeble pinions; a distance; imi- 
tates. 

198. Brightens; quivers with anzioos 
fear. 

199. Instruct; egotistic; knowledge. 

200. Look with reverence upon higher 
wisdom; distrust. 



(54) " A magnificent burst of thoughtful enthusiasm, an urgent and monitory 
exhortation, in which Pope calls upon rising critics and poets to pursue, in the 
great writings of classical antiquity, the study of that art which proceeds from the 
true study of nature. It depictures his own studies, and expresses the admira- 
tion of a glowing disciple, who, having found his own strength and light hi the 
conversation of his high instructors, will utter his own gratitude, will advance their 
honour, and will satisfy his zeal for the good of his brethren by engaging others 
to use the means that have prospered with himself. The art delivered by Greece 
was self-regulated nature. Criticism was the well-expounded reason of iospira- 
tion, calling and instructing emulation. The critic that will be must transport 
himself into the mind of antiquity ; and, in particular, into the mind of his author 
for the time being. Homer is your one great, all-sufficient lesson. Read him 
after Virgirs manner of reading him, who sought Nature by submitting himself to 
rules drawn from her, and emblazoned in the * Iliad ' and * Odyssey.' Neverthe- 
less the rules do not yet comprehend everything; and emergencies occur when 
they whom the rules have trained to mastery, inspired by their spirit, and foUowio^ 
out their design, transcend them ; so creating a new excellence, which in its turn 
becomes a rule— but, ye modems! beware, and dare tremblingly! There are 
critics of a confined and self-confident wit, who impeach these liberties, even the 
masters, most unthinkingly and rashly ; for sometimes the skilful tactician is on 
his way to winning the victory when you think him flying. 

" The fame of those ancients is now safe and universal. Withhold not your 
solitary voice. Hail, ye victorious inheritors of ever-gathering renown ! Aod oh, 
enable the last and least of poets to teach the pretenders of criticism modesty and 
reverence!" — North's '^Specimens of the British Critics,** ** Blackwood's Magazine,'* 
March, 1845, p. 400. 

* The *' Essay " is in one book, but divided into three principal parts or num- 
bers; and Warburton, in a few words, tells its plan: — '*The first gives the rules for 
the study of the art of criticism; the secood exposes the causes of wrong judgment; 
and the third marks out the morals of the critic." 
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J. H. Pabkbr, of Oxford, is pre- 
paring an **ArchaBological Handbook of 
Borne." 

Daring the winter season 751 gra- 
tuitous conrses of lectures have beeu de- 
livered in France and Al^reria. 

C. T. Brooks, of Newport. U.S., 
translator of Richter's '' Titan/' has in 
the press a version of *' Hespems.** 

Wm. Sharp McLeay, a distmgnished 
Australian naturalist, died at Sydney, 
N. S. Wales, 25th Jan. He has left 
MSS. on '*The Insects of Australia'' 
ready for publication. 

A inagazice entitled the Attempt^ 
issued by the Edinburgh Toun/; Ladies* 
Essay Society, has reached its fifih 
number. 

Dr. Wm. Smith, the master-compiler 
of dictionaries, has on hand a new one 
on *' Christian Antiquities from the 
Days of the Apostles to those of Char- 
lemagne." 

Mr. J. H. Blunt is preparing an 
"Annotated Book of Common Prayer." 
Hours at Home is the title of a new 
American religious magazine. 

A biography of Carl Ritter, the 
father of scientific geography, is in the 
press, by W. L. Gage. 
. Prof. V. Botta has nearly ready for 
the Philadelphia press, ** Dante ; as 
Philosopher, Patriot, and Poet: with 
an Analysis of the * Divine Comedy.' " 
A volume of '* Sermons of the Paulist 
Fathers" — members of a new order, 
that of St. Paul, founded in America 
by Mr. Hecker, a gentleman ordained as 
priest in 1849 by the late Cardinal 
Wiseman, the purpose of which is to 
reconcile Catholicity and republicanism 
-^has just been ibsued. 

"Characters and Criticisms,'* by 
James Hannay, author of " Singleton 
Fontenoy," *• Easays from the Quarterljf 
Review^ &c., a collection of magazine 
papers, are in the press. 



A number of Bishop Warbnrton'a 
letters have been acquired by the 
British Museum from Rev. J. M. Chanter, 
Rector of Ilfracombe ; excerpts from 
them are published in the Journal of 
Sacred Literature^ April, 1865, pp. 
40—60. 

M. Cousin has sent to the press a 
" Memoir of Mazarin." 

The number of magazines issuing in 
Britain, in 1865 (including quarterlies), 
is 555, of which 208 are of a pro- 
fessedly or strictly religious character. 

The classical commentator, P. H. 
Peerlkamp, died at Utrecht, 29th 
March. 

Bishop D. E. Monrad (b. 1811), 
author of "Political Fly-leaves," &c., 
late Prime Minister of Denmark, in 
engaged on a metrical translation of 
the prophecies of Isaiah. 

liiadame Libri, author of an essay 
on *' Pascal crowned by the French 
Institute," and other works, died 28th 
April. 

Mr. 'J. MoflFatt, Calderbank, Airdrie, 
N.B., has gained the Palmerston prize, 
£36, for the best English essay on 
" The Influence of Party on the De- 
velopment of the British Constitution," 
by students of the University of Glas- 
gow. 

Dr. E. L. Touman has edited, in 
America, with biographical notices of 
their authors, papers on the " Correla- 
tion and Conservation of Forces," by 
Grove, Helmholtz, Mayer, Faraday, 
Liebig, and Carpenter. 

J. F. Maguire, M.P., is not, it seema, 
to be the authorized biographer of 
Cardinal Wiseman, but the Right Rev. 
H. E. Manning, D.D., his successor, 
who seceded iu 1851 from the Eng- 
lish to the Roman church. 

Isaac Williams, B.D.. one of the 
writers in " Tracts for the Times," poet 
and theologian, is dead. 
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M. Nonrisson, aathor of monographs 
on Leibnitz, Bossnet, &c., has gained 
the Aoademj of Moral and Political 
Sciences' prize for an essay on " The 
Philosophy of St. Angostine; its Origin 
and Character, its Merits and Defects," 
which has been published and favour- 
ably noticed. 

On cUt that a play of Shakspere's 
not hitherto known has been discovered 
in MS., with notes and autograph cor- 
rections. 

Prof. Sybel, of Bonn, has detected some 
forgeries relating to Marie Antoinette, 

Mr. Lowe's speech on the Borough 
Franchise Bill has been separately pub- 
lished as a pamphlet. 

A series of "Reform Tracts** has 
been begun at Bristol. No. I. contains 
quotations (curiously falsified) of the 
prognostications of the opponents of the 
Bill of 1832. 

Don Ant. Alcala Galiano (bom at 
Cadiz, 1790), the Mirabeau of Spain, 
who, when in exile (1823-33), acted 
as Professor of Spanish Literature for 
some time in the University of London, 
died 16th April. 

H. H. Milman, D.D., has translated 
the '* Agamemnon " and " Bacchanals ** 
of Euripides, with fragments from the 
Greek lyric poets. 

J. G. Philimore (b. 1809), author of 
" The History of England during the 
Beign of George III." (1863), *'The 
Study and History of Roman Law*' 
(1851), "Lectures on Jurisprudence 
and Canon Law" (1856), died 27th 
April. He has left a volume of his 
" History of England *' ready for publi- 
cation. 

Henry Christie, the archaeologist, 
died 4th May, aged 56. 

Fun is now edited by Tom Hood 
the younger. 

An unpublished volume by Voltaire 
has been found in the Imperial Her- 
mitage of Catherine XL, at St. Peters- 
burg. 

Prof. J. S. Blaokie*s ballad-metre 
translation of Homer, with notes, disser- 
tations, prolegomena, &c., is in the 
press. 
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The Archbishop of Dublin has in the 
press " Gustayus Adolphns : Social 
Aspects of the Thirty Years' War.** 

M. B. Miller, Librarian to the Corps 
L^gislatif, on an exploring tour, 1864-5, 
through the monastic libraries of 
the East, has discovered several im- 
portant additions to historical, classical, 
and grammatical literature — an nnpub- 
lished volume of the '* Byzantine His- 
torians,** by Critobulus ; '* An Ecclesi- 
astical History, in Ten Books,*' "Letters 
of Photius,** "Zenodomson the Homeric 
Language,** and " Grammatical Obser- 
vations, with Extracts." 

The Rev. Arthur West Haddan, B.D., 
late Fellow, Vice-President, and Tutor 
of Trinity College, and Dr. John John- 
son's theological scholar, 1839, has been 
appointed Bampton Lecturer for 1866. 

The Hon. Evelyn Ashley is said to 
be the present editor of the Owl ; Mr. 
L. Oliphant, its projector, having re- 
signed that post. 

A memorial prize in honour of Arch- 
deacon Hare has been instituted at 
Cambridge. The examiners have issaed 
the subject for the first composition, 
which must be " an English essay on 
some subject taken from Greek or 
Roman history, political or literary, or 
from the history of Greek or Roman 
philosophy ;** viz., " Ennius, and his In- 
fluence on Latin Poetry." 

M. Brisson, Professor of History, 
has received a commission from M. 
Duruy, Minister of Education in France, 
to examine the Roman antiquities re- 
cently found in Wallachia. 

M. Sainte-Beauve is engaged upon 
a " History of French Literature under 
Napoieon I." 

Mr. John Bruce edits for Messrs. 
Bell and Daidy a new edition of 
Cowper, with additional poems. 

Jean C. L§v^gnac (b. 1818), author 
of works on Aristotle and Plato, Al- 
fred the Great and Thomas Aquinas, 
&c., a disciple of Cousin, has been made 
a member of the Academy of Science. 

Lord Shaftesbury, it is said, has ac- 
cepted from his admirers a memohr of 
himself, engrossed on parchment. 
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